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THE PROTECTION'OF THE INEPT * 


. ” WIELAM J. Goon ` 
Columbia University 


The tolerance and protection of the drept are pervasive features of all societies. This 
phenomenon is a response to the ubiquBous group problem of what to do with the less 
able, Patterns of protection are observed everywhere, and their presence in modern societies 

is not so much an evasion of achievemert norms as an honoring of other cherished: values 
and beliefs. The actual patterns of protection found are a resolution of two great. tensions, 
protection of the inept, and protection of the group from the inept. Descriptions of some 
processes and consequences of protecting the inept are followed by an attempt to account 

. for variations in the extent to which t3ese processes occur in diverse settings. The high 
. productive level of modern economies then appears to be the result of more efficient utiliza- 


aoa, Fe tion of the inept than, was possible in the past. 


HE dissident have throughout history 
voiced a suspicion that the highly 
placed have not earned their mace, 
orb, and scepter. Plato designed a city in 
which the ablest would rule, but this was 
accomplished only in his imagination. 
Leaders in the Wat Tyler Rebellion ex- 
pressed their doubts that lords were of finer 
quality.. than the peasants they rviled. 


“Against the grandiloquent assertion of kings 
. -that they were divinely appointed, both 
- court jesters and the masses have sometimes 


laughed, and asked, where were their virtue 
and wisdom? In more recent times, this 


‘skepticism about their merit has culminated 


in the dethronement or weakening of prac- 
tically every ascriptive ruler in the world. 
Nor has the end of kings by birth stifled 


. this doubt that the elite are indeed the 
‘ablest, that the inept may be protected in 


high position.;-Jefferson spoke of a “nazural 


“The 1965 MacIver Award lecture, deliverad ‘at 


‘=the annial meetings of the Pacific Sociological As- 


sociation, April 1966, in Vancouver. For aid in 


‘preparing this paper the author is indebted to 
` Gresham Sykes, Florence Kluckhohn, Melville Dal- 


‘. ton, Amitai Etzioni, Alvin `W, Gouldner, Peter” 


McHugh, Robert K. Merton, Walter Gold?rank, 


' Seymour M. Lipset, Yehudi Cohen, Nicholas Tavo- 


chis and Marshall Childs. This oe was pre- 
pared with the support of NIMH Grant No. 


” NH 11389-01. A 


' 


aristocracy,” but he did not suppose the 

members of the ruling class necessarily, be- 
longed to it. In our less ‘heroic. epoch, we 
are assured that we live in an achievement- 
oriented society, and the norm is to place 
individuals in their occupations by merit. 

Nevertheless, the inquiries of sociologists 
and psychologists demonstrate that as the 
child passes through the successive gateways 
to higher position, the cumulative effect of 
class, race, sex, and other readily ascribed 
traits grows rather than lessens. For example, 

lower class or Negro children who could per- 
form well by comparison with their more 
advantaged peers in othe first few grades: 
drop farther and farther behind. The gap 
between them widens. 

Of course, not all talent at any class level 
would be transmuted into skill, even in the 
best of possible worlds. However the ptiv- 
ileged (at all levels of privilege) do try 
systematically to prevent the talent of the 
less privileged from being recognized or 
developed. And though analysts of stratifica- 
tion assume that social mobility isan index” 
of open competition,. ample if unsystematic 


1 Allen H. Barton and David. E. Wilder, “Re- 
search and Practice in the Teaching of Reading: 
A Progress Report” in Matthew B. Miles (ed.), 
Innovation in Education, New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1964, pp, 361-398. 
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evidence suggests that both the able and 
the inept may move into high position. 

_ These comments should not be inter- 
preted as the jaundiced complaints of the 
misanthrope, or as a call for destruction of 
the stratification system. Such common ob- 
servations from Ecclesiastes (“. . . the 
race is not to the swift . . .”) and Plato 
onward describe arrangements which every 
social system exhibits, and which cope with 
a universal system problem: How to utilize 
the services of the less able? 

The social responses to this problem are 
the resultant of two sets of factors in ten- 
sion: protection of the inept; and protection 
of the group from the inept. In almost all 
collectivities, for reasons to be explored 
later, the arrangements for protecting the 
less able seem to be more pervasive, com- 
mon, and effective than those for protecting 
the group from ineptitude. Industrial society 
is highly effective at production not so much 
because it allows the most able to assume 
positions of high leadership, but because it 
has developed two great techniques (bu- 
reaucracy and machinery) for both using 
the inept and limiting the range of their 
potential destructiveness.? 

Adequate proof of this rather laconic 
theoretical statement, and a full exposition 
of its implications, is not possible within the 
brief compass of a single paper. In subse- 
quent sections we shall consider these issues: 


1. Does the evidence suggest there is a wide- 
spread pattern of protecting the less com- 
petent? 

2. In supposedly achievement-oriented socie- 
ties, is this protection merely an evasion of 
widely accepted achievement norms, i.e., is 
it “real,” as contrasted with “ideal,” behavior, 
or do people in fact accept many norms con- 
trary to achievement? 

3. What are the specific or general processes 
and patterns protecting the less able? 

4. Presumably, different social structures 
handle the problem of ineptitude differently. 


2 More cautiously, the chances that the chief of 
a bureaucracy may be able to act irresponsibly and 
destructively are probably reduced. However, (1) 
the bureaucracy itself generates power, so that his 
usually limited range of action may nevertheless 
be more destructive than that of a feudal chieftain 
could be; and (2) in the event that the chief 
(Stalin, Hitler) con really capture the bureaucracy, 
his range of destructiveness is multiplied greatly. 


What consequences flow from these difer- . 
ences? 


One can at least imagine, even if one will 
never find, a society in which the division of 
labor in every type of group allots tasks and 
rewards entirely on the basis of achieve- 
ment, or one in which those allotments are 
made without regard for achievement. All 
societies fall between these two extremes. 
Leaders within industrial societies assert, 
in part as a defense of the system they lead, 
that the lowly able will rise, and that the 
highly placed deserve their rank. Even if 
such statements are classified as exhorta- 
tions or hopes, evidence can be adduced to 
show that on the average the successful are 
more talented or skilled than the less suc- 
cessful, e.g., the research productivity of 
Nobel Prize winners vs. that of nonwinners.® 

Yet such averages are, after all, derived 
from distributions. These distributions al- 
ways reveal that some of the less successful 
seem equal or superior to the more success- 
ful. Far more important for our present 
inquiry, all such individuals live and work 
in groups, so that the relevant comparison 
is not with all other individuals in the same ` 
aggregate, such as all full professors, but 
with other members of the same group, such 
as the department. The protection of the in- 
ept is a group phenomenon, an aspect of a 
collectivity. 

Let us, then, consider briefly some of the, 
wide array of evidence that groups do not 
‘typically expose or expel their members for 
lesser achievement or talent. The following 
findings are only a reminder of how wide- , 
spread our research has shown such social 
arrangements to be. 

Almost every inquiry into the productiv- 
ity of workers has shown that the informal 
work group protects its members by setting 
a standard which everyone can meet, and 
they develop techniques for preventing a 
supervisor from measuring accurately the 
output of each man.* Higher level manage- 


8See Harriet Zuckerman, “Nobel Laureates in 
Science: Patterns of Productivity, Collaboration, 
and Authorship,” presented at the 6ist Annual 
Meeting of the American Sociological Association, 
August 31, 1966, especially the comments on the 
“ancrowned Laureates.” ; 

*As a contrary case, because its members did 
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ment has for the most part evaded such 
scrutiny, but industrial sociologists have re- 
ported comparable behavior there, too.” The 
protection of one another by lower-level 
workers might be due to less commitment; 
the fact that higher-level men do the same 
suggests the need for a more general ex- 
planation. 

All professions, while claiming to be the 


sole competent judges of their members’: 


skills, and the guardians of their clients’ 
welfare, refuse to divulge information about 
how competent any of them are, and under 
most circumstances their rules assert it is 
unethical to criticize the work of fellow 
members to laymen.® Wall Street law firms 
try to find good positions in other firms for 
those employees they decide are not part- 
nership material.” When a new profession 
is organized, grandfather clauses permit 
older practitioners with less training to con- 
tinue in practice without being tested. When 
hospitals begin to demand a higher per- 
formance standard from those who enjoy 
staff privileges, inevitably rejecting some, 
both patients and physicians object.2 One 


` not form a real group, see Wiliam J. Goode and i 


Irving Fowler, “Incentive Factors in a Low Morale 
Plant,” American Sociological Review, 14 (October, 
1949), pp. 618-624. 

5For one such comment, see Julius A. Roth, 
“Hired Hand Research,” The American Sociologist, 
1 (August, 1966), pp. 192-193. See also Melville 
Dalton, Men Who Manage, New York: Wiley, 1959, 
Chs. 7-9. Most analyses of management make such 
comments implicitly or explicitly. 

8 It'is noteworthy that, when such ratings are 
made, it is typically “outsiders” who make them. 
See, for example, the Teamsters’ study of hospital 
care in New York City: The Quantity, Quality and 
Costs of Medical and Hospital Care Secured by a 
Sample of Teamster Families in the New York 
Area, Columbia University, School of Public Health 
and Administrative Medicine, n.d. 

TErwin O. Smigel, The Wall Street Lawyer: 
Professional Organisation Man?, New York: The 
Free Press, 1964, Chap. 4. 

8 For related comments see Jules Henry, “The 
GI Syndrome,” Trans-Action, 1 (May, 1964), pp. 
8-9, 30; and Eliot Freidson, “The Professional 
Mystique,” ibid., pp. 18-20. For a broader analysis, 
see my “Community Within a Community: The 
Professions,” American Sociological Review, 22 
(April, 1957), pp. 195-200; and “Encroachment, 

- Charlatanism, and the Emerging Profession: Psy- 
chology, Sociology, and Medicine,” American So- 
_ ological Review, 25 (December, 1960), pp. 902- 
914. > 


study of a group of physicians showed that 
there was little relationship between an 
M.D.’s income and the quality of medical 
care he gave to his patients.® 

Wherever unions are strong, foremen 
know that promotion by merit rather than 
by seniority is unwise, and in any event 
unusual?® Many corporations do not fire 


their managers; they find or create other 


posts for them. Employees are close stu- 
dents of promotion behavior, and are 
“notoriously suspicious and cynical” about 
management claims that promotion is 
through merit.1* Many are not convinced the 
best men are at the top. More generally, 
members of what Goffman calls “teams” 
(army officers, parents, policemen, managers, 
nurses, and so forth) protect each other 
from any exposure of their errors.1* 

In all societies—if present psychological 
testing may be extrapolated—there are more 
talented, in absolute numbers, born into the 
lower social strata than into the upper; 


90. L. Peterson, et al, “An Analytical Study of 
North Carolina General Practice,” Journal of M edi- 
cal Education, 31 (1956), p. 130. 

10 Ely Chinoy, “The Tradition of Opportunity 
and the Aspirations of Automobile Workers,” in 
Philip Olson, editor, America as a Mass Society, 
New York: The Free Press, 1963, pp. 506, 508, 
512 and especially footnote 17; John W. Gardner, 
Excellence, New York: Harper & Row, 1961, p. 
110; Melville Dalton, op. cit., pp. 5-6, 128; and 
his “Economic Incentives and Human Relations,” 
in Industrial Productivity, Publication No. 7 of 
Industrial Relations Research Association, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, 1951, pp. 130-145; as well as 
Michel Crozier, The Bureaucratic Phenomenon, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1964, Ch. 3. 

u For example, see the revealing article in the 
Wall Street Journal, January 24, 1966, “Obsolete 
Executives,” as well as Fred Goldner, “Demotion 
in Industrial Management,” American Sociological 
Review, 30 (October, 1965), pp. 714-724. Consider, 
too, the perceptive essay by one of our more imagi- 
native social theorists, C. Northcote Parkinson, 
“Pension Point or the Age of Retirement,” in his 
Parkinson’s Law, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1962, 
pp. 101-113. 

12 James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, Or- . 
ganizations, New York: Wiley, 1963, p. 62. 

18For some evidence that they are right, see 
Dalton, op. cit., Ch. 6, and his “Unofficlal Union- 
Management Relations,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 15 (October, 1950), especially p. 615. 

14 Erving Goffman, The Presentation of Self in 
Everyday Life, New York: Doubleday Anchor, 
1959, Chap. 2. 
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every detailed study of a class system de- 
scribes how the upper strata prevent the 
lower from acquiring the skills appropriate 
for higher level jobs. This effort alone is a 
good indicator that the upper strata include 
many who are less talented. For example, 
the Southerner as well as the Northerner 
would not even need to discriminate against 
the Negro child or man, if in fact he were 
always untalented; performance alone 
would demonstrate his inferiority. The same 
proposition holds for the poor generally, 
for Jews (as in banking or heavy industry), 
for women, and (in some circles) for Cath- 
olies. t” 

Few are fired for incompetence, especially 
if they last long enough to become members 
of their work group. One consequence is 
that, in craft or white collar jobs, higher 
standards are set for obtaining a job than 
for performance. The result is that a high 
level of formal education is often necessary 
for jobs that any average eighth-grader 
could learn to perform rather quickly. Once 
the person enters his work group, however, 
the social arrangements do not permit much 
overt discrimination between the less able 


and the rest. Thus we observe the ‘irony ° 


in our generation that the middle classes, 
with their greater access to education, con- 
tinue to have the advantage in getting fobs, 
though the standards, i.e., formal education, 
are ostensibly wniversalistic and achieve- 
ment-based. 

As Galbraith has pointed out, the greatest 
source of insecurity for both individuals 
and companies has been competition; busi- 
ness men “have addressed themselves to the 
elimination or mitigation of this source of 
insecurity.” 18 Cartels, price and production 
agreements, tariffs, price fixing by law, and 


15Jt is hardly necessary here to dte from the 
voluminous literature on discrimination of various 
types. See, however, E. Digby Baltzell, The Protes- 
tant Establishment, New York: Random House, 
1964; Melvin M. Tumin, Inventory and Appraisal 
of Research on American Anti-Semitism, New York: 
Bai Brith, 1961; C. Northcote Parkinson should 
not be overlooked: “The Short List or Principles 
of Selection,” of. cit., pp. 45-48; and Georg: E. 
Simpson and J. Milton Vinger, Racial and Culrural 
Minorities, 3rd ed, New York: Harper & Row, 
1965, 

16 John K. Galbraith, The Affinent Society, Har- 
mondsworth: Penguin, 1965, pp. 90-91. 


quiet understandings are among the tech- 
niques used to prevent the less able from 
being pushed to the wall. The “develop- 
ment of the modern business enterprise can 
be understood only as a comprehensive ef- 
fort to reduce risk . . . (and) in no other 
terms,” 17 

Analysts have reported such behavior 
most often from work groups, but similar 
patterns are observable if we look instead 
at the operation of any type of collectivity. 
All groups are creating some type of output, 
whether the socialization of a child or sheer 
entertainment. On the other hand, as’ we 
shall note later, the degree of protection 
may vary from one type of activity to an- 
other. 

In examining the protection of ineptitude, 
we are considering the division of labor 
from a different perspective. For our limited 
purposes, the inept are made up of two 
classes of people in any collectivity: (1) 
with reference to one or more tasks, some 
are likely to be less skilled than others who 
do not enjoy the rewards of membership in 
that group; (2) in addition, some in that 
collectivity will be considerably less skilled 
than others. Clearly the group does not 
typically expel these less competent mem- 
bers. Instead, in each collectivity there are 
structures or processes which protect them. 


ACHIEVEMENT NORMS VS. BEHAVIOR 


Even so brief a selection from the evi- 
dence confirms the impression from daily 
experience that some social behavior pro- 
tects the less able from open competition. 
Is this, however, simply one more instance 
of action counter to a norm? Perhaps all . 
these cases are only violations-of the well- 
accepted norm of achievement. Let us, then, 
examine the possibility that people are only 
partially committed to the criterion of 
achievement as the basis for reward, and 
also accept other opposing norms. 

The current sociological tradition, fol- 
lowing Linton and Parsons, views industrial 
society as achievement-based, ie., stratified 
by achievement criteria, in contrast to most 
other social systems, in which statuses are 
mostly ascribedł8 However, we may ques- 


17 Ibid., p. 91. i 
18 See, for example, Ralph Linton, The Sti of 
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tion such descriptions, and assert instead 
that people in our own type of society feel 
committed to many criteria of ranking that 
run counter to achievement, and that in 
the so-called ascriptive societies the prin- 
ciple of placement by birth is in turn quali- 
fied a good deal by achievement norms. 
That is, let us consider whether both be- 
havior and norms in all societies prevent 
the exposure of the less competent and pro- 
ductive. 

I have not been able to locate an adequate 
empirical study of even the American popu- 
lation—-the one most studied by sociologists 
—concerning its commitment to the notion 
of ranking by achievement, but I shall ven- 
ture several armchair descriptions of some 
value patterns that I believe are now ob- 
servable. . 

In the so-called achievement societies—- 
the most conspicuous being traditional 
China and the industrial West-—the norm of 
free competition has been acceptéd for other 
people’s sons, but most parents have be- 
lieved their own sons deserved somewhat 
better than that. On the other hand, I doubt 
that even a majority of people in ascriptive 
societies (Western or not) have believed it 
was right for those above them to have been 
placed there by birth, although of course a 
majority might have affirmed their right by 
birth to be above others.” 

Even in relatively “ascriptive” societies, 
the norm is that those who inherit their 
place should also validate it by both train- 
ing and later adequate performance, e.g., 
knighthood. Almost never is there a norm 
denying any importance to achievement. 
Similarly, myths and legends récount with 
approval the ascent of the lowly to high po- 
sition through merit. 

In our presumably achievement-based so- 
ciety, few whites will fail to sense a twinge 


Man, New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1936, 
pp. 115, 127-129; Talcott Parsons, The Social Sys- 
tem, Glencoe, Il.: The Free Press, 1951, pp. 151- 
200; Leonard Broom and Philip Selznick, Sociology, 
second-ed., White Plains: Row, Peterson, 1959, p. 
191. ; 

19 Joseph W. Elder found that 44 percent of the 
MIN Elite and 58 percent of the Brahmins believed 
that lower caste persons in that status were there 
because of sins committed in a previous life. “In- 
dustrialization in" Hindu Society,” Ph.D. disserta- 
tion (Harvard Univeisity, 1959), pp. 411, 415, 439. 
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of the injustice of it all, when a superior 
Negro is madè their boss. Few men believe 
that a woman should be promoted over 
them, even if by the criterion of merit she 
has earned it. Men with seniority believe it 
should count for more than achievement; 
and so on. Note, I am not stating merely 
that they are resentful, but that their value 
affirmations are in favor of other norms than 
performance when by those other norms 
they can Jay claim to preferment. 

Similarly, not only do the analyses of 
class membership, kinship, or friendship ties 
show the advantages or disadvantages of 
these non-achievement factors, but most in- 
dividuals will, if pressed, admit they believe 
these factors should be used as norms, too. 
At a minimum, for example, if kinship or 
friendship is rejected in favor of merit as a 
norm, most will feel they are obliged either 
to give an additional justification of such 
a decision (thus demonstrating their lack 
of strong belief in the norm of achievement 
itself), or perhaps to help their role partner 
in some other way. 

In an ongoing work group, both super- 
visors and members affirm a wide variety 
of other norms than achievement-—seniority, 
the man’s need, loyalty,—to justify the re- 
tention of all but the most flagrantly inept 
and non-contributing members. 

In all industrial countries, and perhaps 
especially in the Communist countries, 
whether industrial or industrializing, the 
rhetoric of placement by achievement is 
insistent. It has a strong political appeal. 
Tt is like a handful of other such normative 
positions as hard work, opposition to sin, 
or an open mind: people do not publicly 
deny their worth, but they do believe they 
are much better when used to measure the 
worth of the other fellow. 

The appeal of this rhetoric is illustrated 
well by the vociferous objection in the 
1870’s and 1880’s to the introduction of 
merit placement in the United States Civil 
Service. People did not, after all, argue 
much against merit itself. On the other 
hand, they did introduce different standards, 
e.g., humanistic and anti-intellectual ones,?¢ 


$0 Richard Hofstadter, Anti-Intellectualism in - 
American Life, New York: Knopf, 1963, especially 
pp. 181 ff. 
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so as to avoid asserting that jobs should be 
given to the less able. In short, even in a 
society which is widely described as adher- 
ing to the rule of placement by achievement, 
not only does this norm not determine ac- 
tion consistently, but the commitment itself 
is highly qualified or weakened by belief in 
a wide range of other criteria as bases for 
rewards. Doubtless, one may argue never- 
theless that members of an industrial soci- 
ety are somewhat more committed to this 
norm than are members of most other 
societies, but the contrast does not seem so 
great as contemporary sociology has as- 
serted. i 

So persistent a phenomenon, even in a 
society whose rhetoric is permeated by 
achievement norms, cannot be interpreted 
as simply the usual failure of any society 
to implement its own values fully; in fact, 
people are committed to competing values 
as well. 

The social arrangements (both behavioral 
and normative) that I have labeled “the 
protection of the inept” comprise a range 
of answers to a universal resource problem, 
which grows from the tension between the 
challenges of the external environment and 
the internal resources of the social system. 
Specifically, these arrangements comprise a 
partial answer to the question of what to do 
with that inevitable segment of a group that 
is relatively less productive or competent? 
How can the group utilize them, how gain 
- from them that smaller, but measurable, 
amount of marginal productivity the group 
believes their efforts can contribute? 

More generally, given the existence of 
the relatively inept in nearly all groups, 
what are the patterns or processes which 
will on the one hand protect them from the 
rigors of untrammeled competition (and 
thus gain their support and contribution), 
and on the other hand protect the group 
from the potentially destructive conse- 
quences of their ineptitude? Needless to 
say, there is no evidence that the social ar- 
rangements now observable are the most 
productive possible, whether of material 
goods or human satisfaction. 

- Having broadly reviewed some of the 
widespread evidence that such protective 
patterns exist, and that the norms in favor 
of reward by achievement are not unchal- 


lenged, let us now examine more closely the 
factors that create or support such pat- 
terns.?! 


FACTORS THAT INCREASE OR DECREASE THE 
PROTECTION OF INEPTITUDE 


These factors can be classified by whether 
they are mainly generated in the outside 
environment, as high or low demands are 
made on the collectivity for its output; or 
whether they largely originate in connection 
with internal social processes of the collec- 
tivity. 

External Factors. (1) Perhaps the sim- 
plest formulation is that when there is a 
very high demand for a given type of group 
output or performance, the pressures on the 
group to fire, expel, or downgrade a member 
will be low. That is, the collectivity prospers 
in such an environment without demanding 
a higher performance from its members, or 
without recruiting more effective members. 
This principle is perhaps most clearly il- 
lustrated by the extraordinary current ex- 
pansion of the college and university system 
in this and several other countries, and par- 
ticularly by the expansion of graduate edu- 
cation. We do not create high-level men 
merely by announcing that a department 
will henceforth grant graduate degrees, Simi- 
larly, the increasing contemporary demand 
in business and government for expertise in 
a wide range of subjects offers new and in- 
creased rewards, and will doubtless event- 
ually produce more skilled men. However, 
at present the expansion of opportunities 
occurs faster than that of skills, with the 
consequent protection of ineptitude in many 
places.?? f 

(2) We may also derive from this rela- 
tion a secondary formulation, that, when 
the supply of services, outputs, or candi- 
dates is relatively low, a similar result is 


.21 As will be seen, several of these have been 
adapted from H. M. Blalock, “Occupational Dis- 
crimination: Some Theoretical Propositions,” Social 
Problems, 9 (Winter, 1962), pp. 240-247. 

22 Though numerically less important, it should 
not be forgotten, on the other hand, that jobs in 
this environment may be given to some talented 
and skilled men who would in a tighter market be 
classified by personnel men as “inept,” i.e., “socially 
unacceptable,” or too innovative or deviant, and 
so on. 
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produced: a higher tolerance of ineptitude. 
The best illustrations can be found at the 
lower job levels, where few people actively 
want that kind of work. However, at such 
levels those who hire cannot easily ind 
substitutes, such as machines, or a new 
source of labor. This type of work is ranked 
as socially necessary but not important. 
Thus, though the demand may not he high, 
it will not drop to meet a low supply. The 
typical result im most societies seems to be 
the same: people decide they would rather 
pay little and tolerate ineptitude than pay 
good wages and thus be able to demand a 
high level of performance. 

This formulation applies to most slave 
labor, to domestic work in almost all coun- 
tries past or present, to nearly all dirty, wn- 
skilled tasks, to K.P. in the armed services, 
and of course by and large to the perform- 
ance of family role obligations. 

By a structural peculiarity of the recruit- 
ment process this principle may be observed 
in the academic world—though instances in 
other spheres are doubtless to be uncovered. 
Here the administrative jobs pay relatively 
well, but the most desirable recruits are 
likely to be professors who rank that type of 
job as somewhat of a comedown. Thus, there 
is a relatively low supply of the highly com- 
petent, with the same result, a greater pro- 
tection of ineptitude than would otherwise 
occur. This type of recruitment may also 
be observed in the selection of administra- 
tive personnel in foundations. 

(3) Demand may be deliberately kept low 
by the sociopolitical structure. Here again 
there is little pressure on the group or col- 
lectivity to expose or punish the less produc- 
tive. It is especially in government that one 
way locate such sub-units, although perhaps 
they are common in all organizations large 
enough to confront the whole society on 


28 Space does not permit me to go into the 
matter, but there are technical and theoretical rea- 
sons for considering high demand and low supply 
separately, Although occupational and other outputs 
do operate through market processes, I believe that 
a wide variety of such demands—such as love, 
emotional support, household and “dirty” types of 
work—have a high inelasticity, especially at the 
lower demand levels. At a cautious minimum, there 
are some obvious sociological factors that limit the 
range within which both supply and demand can 
respond swiftly. 


many fronts, e.g., General Motors or the 
Catholic Church. 

In the recent past, examples have in- 
cluded such agencies as the Office of Civil 
Defense, numerous antidiscrimination units, 
vice squads and gambling squads, agencies 
to reduce or prevent water and air pollution, 
or to beautify and develop parks and high- 
ways, and so on. Safety research in the auto- 
mobile industry is another such instance. 
A high level of performance by this type of 
sub-unit would produce strong political op- 
position. As a consequence, a fairly low, 
often ritual, level of output is tolerated, and 
thus there are few pressures to evaluate the 
personnel by reference to the supposed tar- 
get performance. i 

In general, of course, where clients do not 
demand high quality in performance, 
whether in Civil Defense or American cook- 
ing, the inept are relatively better protected 
than in other types of situations. 

(4) A variant formulation of the basic 
supply-demand relation is that there will be 
less or more protection of ineptitude, de- 
pending on its consequences for the power 
or prestige of the person who heads the col- 
lectivity. For example, if the subordinate’s 
ineptitude reduces the chiefs power, the 
latter is unlikely to tolerate low competence. 
This type of case may occur when the sub- 
ordinate’s action is highly visible, or has a 
public dimension, e.g., the messenger boys 
of the House of Representatives. An em- 
ployee whose function it is to move between 
social systems or sub-systems will be under 
greater pressure to perform well, if a poor 
performance would reduce the authority of 
his chief. 

Internal Processes. Of course, such en- 
vironmental factors can operate only 
through group processes, but the collectivity 
also generates protective measures because 
of its own internal needs as well. Among 
these, the following may be noted. The first 
is that the inept create a “floor,” a lowest 
permissible level of competence. To fire 
them is to raise that level, so that those who 
are now comfortably above it might be 
threatened. To some degree, the mediocre 
“need” the really inept. The Southern 
White, in this sense, has needed the Negro. 
Consequently, in perhaps most collectivities 
the thoroughgoing application of achieve- 
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ment criteria would be viewed as a threat. 

Second, even. the less competent have 
powers of bargaining, resources, pelf, con- 
tracts to give. Or they can make their 
fellow members feel guilty of inhumane 
conduct, thus invoking an alternate set of 
standards. In any given set of performance 
measurements, the costs of firing or down- 
grading the less able, or replacing them by 
better men, are weighted against the costs 
of permitting them to remain in the col: 
lectivity. This is simply another application 
- of the general theory of role bargaining.*4 

Third, collectivities also assent to pat- 
terned exemptions from role obligations,®® 
by which inevitable dips in performance are 
tolerated. These dips may be of short dura- 
tion or not. Some permit the relaxing of 
standards because of another role obligation 
of high urgency or priority, e.g., the child 
of a working mother is ill, accidents, death 
in the family, and so on. Others express the 
tolerance of the group for individual fiuctu- 
ations in personal integration, e.g., a man is 
going through a difficult marital crisis, has 
a work block, or becomes a heavy drinker 
for a while, 


Another rule recognizes with compassion 


that the individual has entered ‘on ‘the 
normal declining curve in productivity with 
advancing age. What that age is will depend 
on the kind of activity the man performs. 
It is low among physical scientists, perhaps 
highest in politics and the law. In the oc- 
cupational world, various structural solu- 
tions for this problem have been found, such 
as transferring a man to an essentially 
honorary or symbolic position, giving him 
easy physical work in a factory, handing 
over tasks of an essentially “human rela- 
tions” type, or making him a representative 
of the organization in dealing with outside 
groups. More often, no formal changes are 
made, but less production is expected of 
him.?® :° 


24 See William J. Goode, “A Theory of Role. 


Strain,” American Sociological Review, 25 (August, 
1960), pp. 483-496; and Peter M. Blau, Exchange 
‘and Power in Social Life, New York: Wiley, 1964, 
` especially Ch. 4. 

25 Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure (revised and enlarged-.edition), Glencoe, 
Il.: The Free Press, 1957, pp. 368-384. 

36 See Goldner, of. cit. pp. 714-724. 


A fourth internal factor is the complex 
problem of evaluation. That shrewd con- 
temporary social analyst, Peter Ustinov, 
has noted that if the Secretary of State were ` 
to pass himself off as a comic, the observer 
would know within a few minutes that this 
is not his métier, but if a comic were to 
become Secretary of State, we would not at 
once discern any failure. The performance 
of the university president is especially dif- 
ficult to measure, because of the complex 
relations between what the president does 
and the responses of his professors. Rewards 
are paid to the effective professor himself, 
but the prestige of professors may also be 
used as a measure of the president’s achieve- 
ment ‘(at the levels where presidents are 
evaluated) even if in fact he has hindered 
their work. That is, the professor is moti- 
vated to work hard for himself, but his 
achievement may be viewed as proof of the 
president’s competence. By contrast, the 
president of a municipal university may be 
given a lower evaluation because he fails to 
ettract creative professors, when it is the 
low achievement of the tenured men which 
makes the university unattractive to poten- 
tial recruits. 

In any event, the less able are protected 
more in those types of performances that are 
Cifficult to evaluate. Parenthood, religious 
tebavior; and administration are conspicu- 
cus examples, When war included hand-to- 
hand combat, performance could of course 
be evaluated much more easily than it is 
today. Similarly, sports offer an especially 
clear set of standards by which to evaluate 
performance, though here too some protec- 
tion of weaker members by their teams can 
be observed. To some degree, the adversary 
system in Anglo-Saxon law tests competence 
in a public way. The higher levels of basic 
research constitute another area in which 
the less able are more likely to be exposed, 
and their lower performance made known. 

These instances are notable because they 
do permit ready evaluation of performance. 
Granted that measurement is difficult, the 
interesting sociological question remains: 
Why do people (who after all constantly 
measure each other as individuals) not 
create group techniques for evaluating and 
making known the individual’s performance 
level? Throughout this analysis, I am, of 
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course suggesting that, in spite of some 
achievement rhetoric, people do not really 
want such a measurement system built into 
- the social structure. We can, however, take 
note of several main types of answers to the 
measurement problem. 

Perhaps the most difficult performances 
to measure are those of interpersonal skills 
or personal interaction, It is especially in 
such activities and occupations that the less 
able have a greater chance of avoiding ex- 
posure and—as social commentators have 
reminded us for centuries—of obtaining a 
desired post. Of course, people do weigh one 
another with respect to these skills. How- 
ever, the individual who can create a 
friendly atmosphere about himself may be 
able to escape any exposure of his imability 
to elicit a high performance from his sub- 
ordinates, or to execute a bureaucratic task 
skillfully. He may make friends, but con- 
tribute little to the main task or target per- 
formance, 

In such tasks, one common pattern of 
avoiding open competition is to assume that 
the problem of measurement can be skirted 
by refusing the position to people in low- 
ranking statuses, such as Negroes, Jews, and 
women, even when these traits are not im- 
portant for the task, and some available 
candidates with those characteristics might 
conceivably manage the job well. 

This pattern of “insulation” protects the 
less able by preventing competition with all 
but a limited number of pre-selected people. 
Essentially, then, the group selects an irrele- 
vant trait, which can be a status or a per- 
formance that makes little or no contribu- 
tion to the main task. The collectivity may 
alternatively focus instead on only part of 
the target performance. For example, a man 
may elicit loyalty among his crew, but can- 
not persuade them to work hard; the group 
ranks him by the loyalty of his crew. 

A focus on the irrelevant status may com- 
bine with insulation to produce a lower skill 
level among those whose competition might 
otherwise be feared. If the group or stratum 
can command the gateways to training, in- 
sulating their own sons from open competi- 
tion, then the ultimate result is that their 
own sons can indeed outperform those who 
were kept from acquiring those skills. The 
protection of ineptitude, then, begins much 


earlier, so that at the end point those who 
receive the training may well be superior. 
This complex process may be observed 
among. the lower social strata, Negroes, 
Mexicah-Americans, women, and so on. 

This pattern is most strikingly illustrated 
in music. The less able can be less easily 
protected when a conspicuously inborn 
talent makes a difference, i.e., when mea- 
surement is easier. Thus, a goodly number 
of Negroes have achieved great success in 
popular music, though they were nearly 
autodidacts. By contrast, concert perform- 
ance of standard music requires both high 
talent and a long and costly training. It is 
notable, but to be expected, that Negroes 
are rare in the latter feld.” 

These “answers” to the problem of mea- 
surement—focusing on an irrelevant trait, 
seizing on an irrelevant performance, insulat- 
ing members from outside competition, bar- 
ring the gateways to training—protect the 
less talented or Jess skillful. That evaluation 
of performance may be difficult goes without 
saying, but it is equally noteworthy that 
collectivities make few sustained moves 
toward solving the problem in the direction 
of ‘rewarding on the basis of achievement. 
The “work of a clergyman is especially hard . 
to Measure, in part because there has been 
little agreement on what the performance 
ought to achieve. However, both his supe- 
riors and clients are more likely to measure 
his work by, say, an increase in church at- 
tendance rather than by.the parishioners’ 
increased rejection of sin. 


CONSEQUENCES OF PROTECTING THE 
LESS ABLE 


Although we have by implication con- 
sidered some of the consequences of these 
forms of protection, let us now examine 
them directly. One question must be faced 
at the outset. Does the protection of the less 
productive result in much ineffeciency, so 


27 Perhaps the popular stereotype that “Negroes 


‘have rhythm” and are “musical” arose in part be- 


cause it is one of the few areas in which it would 
be difficult to overlook a great talent. Until recently 
in the South, Whites sometimes visited Negro’. 
churches to listen to their choirs. One result was 
that a handful of Negro female singers did get the 
long and expensive education necessary to become 
concert performers of the standard repertoire. 
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that the sub-system or collectivity (family, 
church, sports team) might fall or be 
destroyed? 

Three important theoretical principles 
bear on this question. First, if I am cor- 
rect in arguing that nearly all groups have 
social arrangements for protecting their 
inept, then that fact alone would not neces- 
sarily handicap any particular group. The 
soldier or sailor, observing the general dis- 
organization, unwise recruitment, and mis- 
application of personnel resources during a 
war, may suppose that his side is bound to 
lose. However, since the opposing forces are 
similarly crippled, it is likely that other 
factors than the protection of the inept will 
decide the war. In blunt terms, most organi- 
zations and individuals do not have tot per- 
form at peak capacity in order to survive, 
because the competition is not doing so 
either. 

At a somewhat broader level of generality, 
as I have elsewhere argued, social systems 
can operate with considerable anomie and 
incompetence.” This is especially true for 
societies. Except in the case of war, which 
measures only one kind of performance, the 
threat of the environment is almost never 
‘so great as to destroy the advantages of 
human intelligence and  organization.*® 
Nearly always there is a sufficient surplus 
of manpower and resources to absorb almost 
any attack from the environment. 

A second principle to be considered, in 
weighing the costs of protecting the less 
able, is that in fact some collectivities prob- 
ably do go under because they protect their 
members too well. Organizations and sub- 
mits compete primarily with others per- 


28 See especially my “legitimacy, Anomie, and 
Cultural Penetration,” American Soctological Rz- 
view, 26 (December, 1961), pp. 910-925; and also 
“Soclal Mobility and Revolution,” Camelot Con- 
ference, Airlee House, Virginia, June 4-6, 1965; 
and “Family Patterns and Human Rights,” Inter- 
national Social Science Journal, XVII (No. 1, 
1966), pp. 41-54. 

29 This is one reason for the sterility of the search 
for the “requisites for the continuation of a so- 
ciety.” Far too few societies have totally failed et 
all, and perhaps none has failed because it lacked 
any of these requisites. Lacking negative cases, it 
is difficult to test such requisites, and they sre 
therefore to be viewed as a way of defining a 
society. 


forming the same type of task, rather than 
with other social units in general. Upper- 
class families, for example, face their harsh- 
est competition for the available power, pelf, 
and prestige from other families in their own 
stratum, not from families at lower social 
ranks. For several generations their margin 
of safety may be great, but eventually they 
may fail. Other upper-class families are a 
more direct political threat. They are eligi- 
ble for all the lucrative posts any given 
elite family possesses. Until the advent of 
the mass army, the elite fought each other 
in war. 

The irony of the universal family pattern 
of protecting the less able children from 
open competition is that to the very extent 
that they succeed in this effort, they risk 
the diminution of their own family rank, 
because the next generation will be unable 
to survive the intra-elite contest—or even, 
possibly, the threat from men who rise from 
still lower ranks. Moreover, there is some 
evidence that the chances of revolution in- 
crease when a set of elite families succeeds 
too well in excluding the able who seek to 
rise. 


CONSEQUENCES OF NOT PROTECTING 
THE LESS ABLE 


` At a still deeper level of theoretical an- 
alysis, even for maximum efficiency the 
system-needs of any social unit require 
some protection of the inept, no matter what 
the goals of the group are, from the social- 
ization of the child to the manufacture of 
transistor radios, The rigorous application 
of the norm of performance to the actions of 
all members of a collectivity would under 
most circumstances destroy both its social 
structure and its productivity. 

It is, however, rare that any measurement 
of this kind has been carried out. Two of 
my first inquiries in the sociology of work 
ascertained: (a) that when sales perfor- 
mance was measured by individual success 
with the customer, salesmen engaged in 
several kinds of behavior that lowered group 
totals—holding customers who might have 
been waited on by others, refusing to re- 
plenish stock, and so on; and (b) that when 
management could prevent the formation 
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of a genuine group, workers might have low 
morale but high individual productivity.®° 
Also Blau outlined the consequences of the 
objective appraisal of performance in a cleri- 
cal agency, some of which included falsify- 
ing records, undermining of the supervisor’s 
authority, inconveniencing clients, and so 
on.* More recently, people doing industrial 
research have questioned the general as- 
sumption that an objective appraisal process 
would increase individual production.®? 

The sociological view is that placement, 
or punishment and reward, on the basis of 
performance alone, would essentially create 
a Hobbesian jungle, the undermining of 
group structure, the loss of the usual bene- 
fits of organization and cooperation, and 
the dissolution of group loyalties. Gouldner 
expresses this theoretical position effectively 
in his analysis of the contest system in 
Athenian society.88 That system, he argues, 
“disposes individuals to make decisions that 
are often at variance with the needs and 
interests of the group.” The type of open 
competition represented by the Greek con- 
test system leads to bitterness, lowers the 
individual’s commitment to group coopera- 
tion, creates strains in interpersonal rela- 
tions, reduces conformity to established 
morality, and undermines the stability of 
the polis. The failure to protect the inept 
would also, then, lower the output of the 
group. 

Needless to say, I am omitting from this 
sketch the primarily psychodynamic conse- 
quences of appraisal by merit. These may 
include feelings of being threatened, re- 
sponses of distrust and hostility toward 
those doing the appraising, aversion of su- 
periors to communicate those appraisals 


80 Nicholas Babchuk and William J. Goode, 
“Work Incentives in a Self-Determined Group,” 
American Sociological Review, 16 (October, 1951), 
pp. 679-687; and Goode and Fowler, op. cit. In the 
latter case, fortunately for the manager-owner, 
productivity depended very little on the mainte- 
nance of a group structure. 

31 Peter M. Blau, The Dynamics of Bureaucracy, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955, pp. 
44-47, 162-167, 208-213. 

32 Alvin Zander, editor, Performance Appraisals, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: The Foundation for Research 
on Human Behavior, 1963. 

88 Alvin W. Gouldner, Enter Plato, New York: 
Basic Books, 1965, pp. 52 ff. 


to their subordinates, resistance mechanisms ` 
of individuals who receive low appraisals, 
lowering of the individuals performance 
because of his diminished esteem after re- 
ceiving a low appraisal, and so on.®4 

Structures With Less Protection of Inep- 
titude. The laconic assertion that not pro- 
tecting the inept would lower group output 
needs further analysis, since clearly there 
are types of activities and groups in which 
a close approximation of appraisal and re- 
ward by merit occurs, without a destructive 
outcome. Perhaps the closest approxima- 
tions, as noted earlier, are sports and the 
basic scientific research in a university de- 
partment or corporation. The cases may be 
instructive. 

The relevant relationships can be sketched 
briefly. On a sports team, when an individ- 
ual does very well, the system of measure- 
ment makes this known, but the rewards 
of the less able are increased, while their 
work load is decreased. This is also true of 
the basic research team, though less so. In 
the university department engaged in sci- 
entific research, this relationship is some- 
what weaker—because what one individual 
first discovers, another cannot. Neverthe- 
less: (a) if the more able do reduce their 
work output, this will not raise the relative 
standing of the less able, since performance 
is measured by reference to achievement in 
the field as a whole; (b) in addition, men 
in the same department usually work on 
different problems; and (c) if all reduce 
their production in order to protect the less 
able, all individuals lose somewhat because 
the prestige of their department drops,*° 


34 Most of these are noted by Alvin Zander, in 
“Research on Self-Evaluation, Feedback and 
Threats to Self-Esteem,” in Zander, op. cit., pp. 
5~17. See also T. Whisler and S. Harper, editors, 
Performance Appraisal: Research and Practice, 
New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1962; 
and Arthur R. Cohen, “Situational Structure, Self- 
Esteem and Threat-Oriented Reactions to Power,” 
in Dorwin Cartwright, editor, Studies in Social 


“Power, Ann Arbor, Mich.: Institute for Social Re- 


search, 1959. 

85 That individuals gain from being in the more 
successful departments is shown by Diane Crane, 
“Scientists at Major and Minor Universities,” 
American Sociological Review, 30 (1965), pp. 
699-714, - 
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and work becomes less fun for the partici- 
pants, : 

Cooperation and Output. These relation- 
ships do not hold in most work situations, 
although the more skilled corporation man- 
agers try to achieve such a structure where 
possible. If an individual does his best, 
knowing that achievement criteria alone will 
determine his advancement, the less able 
will drop relatively in the esteem of their 
supervisors, and possibly the level of re- 
quired production from each member will 
rise. The less able members may, in fact, 
be squeezed out because they do not meet 
the new standard. Moreover, if each in- 
dividual is rewarded only for his own per- 
formance, then in effect the group has given 
him nothing; whether his achievement level 
is high or low, he will feel no loyalty to the 
group. 

If, as is now generally true of work sys- 
tems, production does in fact partly depend 
on the efficiency of group organization and 
cooperation, the end result is likely to be 
less output, not more. By contrast, if the 
individual knows that when he needs it he 
will be protected somewhat by the group, 
he enjoys his personal relations with its 
members more, feels more securely identi- 
fied with them, protects himself less from 
them, and is willing for the sake of the 
group to cooperate even when it will not 
raise his individual standing on the achieve- 
ment scale. 

Of course the professions, for all their 
emphasis on the rhetoric of individualism 
and achievement, illustrate the structural 
pattern common to most work situations, 
especially those with a strong union: the 
loss to all members would be greater, if the 
organizational structure failed, than would 
be the gain to a few highly able individuals 
if unrestricted public measurement of skill 
and effectiveness were permitted.®® 

Even the actual combat situation in war 


88 This is pointed out in my two articles, “Com- 
munity Within a Community: the Professions,” 
op, cit., and “Encroachment, Charlatanism, and the 
Emerging Profession: Psychology, Sociology, and 
Medicine,” op. cit.; and in more detail in The Pro- 
fessions in Modern Society, by William J. Goode, 
Mary Jean Huntington, and Robert K. Mertcn, 
unpub, Mimeo., Russell Sage Foundation, 1956, 
“Code of Ethics.” 


illustrates once more the dependence of or- 
ganizational effectiveness on some protec- 
tion of the mept. Without it, the competent 
will be killed along with the mcompetent, 
for the former need the firepower and: the 
loyalty of the latter. Such loyalty would not 
be so freely given if the inept could not 
count on being protected themselves. As 
implied earlier, the treatment of the de- 
moted in management is an index of the 
judgment that the less able must be pro- 
tected, to increase the effectiveness of the 
larger group.2? 


UTILIZATION OF THE INEPT 
UNDER INDUSTRIALIZATION 


The preceding relationships merit further 
testing, but it is also worthwhile here to 
consider how they should be qualified on 
theoretical grounds. For even if all societies, 
and nearly all collectivities do protect the 
less able, and even if failure to protect them 
will usually reduce output, it is equally clear 
that the protection of ineptitude can also 
reduce the effectiveness of the group. Cer- 
tainly the evidence from societies with a 
high protection of the inept, such as caste or 
feudal systems, suggests that a high degree 
of protection is typically associated with 
low production. How does the utilization of 
the inept affect output? 

The earlier sections of this paper antici- 
pated that question by offering the hypothe- 
sis that social structures embody a tension 
between two factors, the protection of the 
inept and the protection of the group from 
the inept. At the psychological level this 
may be viewed as a tension between the 
frustration of the more able, and the deg- 
radation of the less able. Social structures 
vary in their solutions to this tension. For 
example, as noted earlier, family systems 
are far toward the extreme of placing little 
emphasis on achievement in ranking people, 


87 Fred H., Goldner interprets the varied solu- 
tions to this problem as ways of avoiding the 
“dysfunctions” of demotion, in his “Demotion in 
Industrial Management,” op. cit. He also introduces 
the useful fact that demotion is psychologicalty 
easier for some, because the costs of high respon- 
sibility are thought to be great: weighed against 
these costs, demotion can sometimes be palatable. 
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while sports (especially individual competi- 
tion) fall toward the opposite extreme. 

Social ‘analysts have noted these differ- 
ences, and have generally asserted that, for 
psychological integration, the individual 
cannot operate solely in activities whose 
criteria for reward are mainly those of per- 
formance. Everyone must at times retreat 
to other areas, such as friendship or the 
family, or perhaps religion and recreation, in 
which people are somewhat more protected 
from group downgrading or expulsion by a 
relatively lower frequency of public rank- 
ings, and the lack of refined ranks.8& 

This paper has focused, however, on the 
social structures which support nonachieve- 
ment behavior and values even in groups or 
organizations whose rhetoric emphasizes 
achievement criteria. Some of the resulting 
protection of the inept is necessary if the 
collectivity is to produce effectively. 

Yet such a hypothesis does not answer 
the question of how much protection of the 
inept is necessary for the highest efficiency 
or output. It is obvious, however, as a par- 
tial answer, that the modern industrial sys- 
tem outproduces all prior social systems. 
Is this the result, as so many have claimed, 
of giving freer scope to the highest talent 
and skill, and from rewarding more by merit 
than other societies have done? 

That possibility cannot now be rejected, 
but I wish to suggest an alternative hy- 
pothesis, which emerges from the basic 
focus of this inquiry—how social structures 
handle the problem of what to do with the 
less competent. My alternative hypothesis 
is that the modern system is more produc- 
tive because its social structures #tiize the 
inept more efficiently, rather than because 
it gives greater opportunity and reward to 
the more able. 

At one level this alternative explanation 


88In Talcott Parsons’ formulation, each syb- 
system must go through the “latency phase” of the 
AGIL sequence from time to time, but other sub- 
systems (notably the family) may have as a pri- 
mary activity (its “output”) the Jatency function, 
thus restoring the individual to a healthier state 
for further effective participation in, say, an “ine 
strumental” system such as the factory. See “An 
Outline of the Social System,” in Talcott Parsons 
et al, editors, Theories of Sogiety, New York: 
The Free Press, 1961, Vol. 1, pp, 30-79, 


is merely self-evident. The two most signifi- 
cant tools of industrial society are the ra- 
tionalized bureaucracy and the factory; 
their relation to imeptitude is the same. 
Both are based on a high division of labor, 
with fairly precise definitions of the task. 
As a consequence, a wide range of talent 
can acquire the skill necessary to carry out 
most jobs. Within any job level, some people 
will be much less competent than others, 
or than others whose job levels are lower, 
but they can do the job. Both the machine 
and the bureaucratic system lower the 
chances of catastrophic individual failure by 
the inept. They embody a control system 
which diminishes the range of possible error 
on the part of the individual worker. And, 
as so many essayists have noted, they also 
diminish the advantages that high talent 
would create, by narrowing the scope of 
free action. Then too, modern egalitarian 
ideology encourages men to feel valued as 
persons, providing motivation to all. 

By contrast, the caste or feudal society 
gave great scope to talent, but only if the 
talented man was born to high position. 
Relying on placement by birth, such soci- 
eties gave much protection to the inept, but 
gained little from it. Their productive tech- 
nology was not organized into sub-tasks or 
sub-units or carefully articulated job assign- 
ments, which would maximize the produc- 
tivity of the less able. The less competent 
in high places could do more damage, and 
the inept in lower positions could not con- 
tribute as much, as in modern society. 

Variation within Industrial Society. Evi- 
dently societies vary in their solutions to 
this problem, as do smaller units (sports 
teams, churches, and so forth) within each 
society. However, even with similar types of 
work organizations some variation is ob- 
servable. In the French bureaucracy, for 
example, very little freedom of action is 
given to the outstanding, or for that matter 
even to the chief, and the lower echelons are 
still more controlled, On the other hand, 


` from time to time an imaginative new or- 


ganizational system is evolved by the very 
top men in the bureaucracy.2° 
In the Japanese system, entrance is 


5° Crozier, op. cii, pp. 40 and 28? ff. 
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granted to those who do well in competitive 
examinations, but of course that success is 
strongly determined by ascriptive criteria. 
Belonging to the right families guaraniees 
better training for the tests.*° Once hired, 
they move upward by seniority rather than 
merit, and people are rarely fired. However, 
the supervisor of a work unit gets credit for 
any ideas generated by people in his group, 
and precisely for that reason he need not 
attempt to stifle good ideas. Granted, the 
more able man receives little advantage in 
promotion, but he does receive group esteem 
and some of his talent is put to use. In- 
dividuals are protected, and there is a cor- 
respondingly high degree of group loyalty. 
One result is that the organization as a 
whole is much more productive and creative 
than the United States observer would pre- 
dict from the simple statement that non- 
achievement factors play a large role in the 
Japanese factory and bureaucracy. 

In the American bureaucracy, perhaps 
the worker can obtain more individual credit 
for his contribution than would be likely 
under the Japanese system. Both factory 
and bureaucracy in the United States seem 
to change more easily than in France. The 
American system has become more decen- 
tralized, and more autonomous at the lower 
levels, than either the Japanese or the 
French. Superiors consult more easily with 
subordinates in the United States than in 
the other two countries. This pattern may 
increase somewhat the chances of obtaining 
an advantage from the contributions of the 
more able, but also yields less protection 
to the less competent. 


CONCLUSION 


So brisk a set of comparisons does not 
aim at a full answer to the question of 
optimum production or efficiency, but rather 
serves to illustrate the fact that apparently 
similar types of structure may give more 
or less protection to the inept, and more or 
less protection from the inept. The answer, 


.40 See Herbert Passin, Society and Education in 
Japan, New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1965, especially Ch. 6; and Ezra F. Vogel, 
Japan’s New Middle Class: The Salary Man and 
kis Family in a Tokyo Suburb, Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1963. i 


if we were able to obtain it over the next 
few decades, would yield a still more useful 
by-product: how to create sets of social 
structures in different areas of action, to 
correspond more closely with our own val- 
ues. In these relations, as in much of our 
social life, we may will some of the proxi- 
mate social patterns without approving 
their ultimate result. If we knew better the 
full consequences of given arrangements for 
protecting the inept, we might decide to 
change these structures. 

With reference to such values, I have ig- 
nored a number of issues that would have 
to be faced in a more extensive analysis. 
One, of course, is whether a society can or 
should reward equally those who are known 
to be less productive.*? On a different level 
of values, though we may feel the less able 
performer ought not to be given more re- 
wards, some of us may also assert that the 
performances properly to be rewarded are 
not those of automobile production and 
billboards, or even moon-rockets, but the 
far less easily measurable performances of 
warmth and loving, truth—note that the 
problem here is not one of ineptitude but 
simply a total Jack of demand—beauty and 
taste, laughter, compassion, courage, gener- 
osity, or the support of variety in men and 
women. 

We would, at the last, also have to ex- 
amine not only our own values about the 
equality of opportunity, and the degrada- 
tion of those who would inevitably fall 
behind,“ but the more complex conse- 
quences for every sector or sub-system of 
the society. In doing so, we might have to 
take on a significant but nearly neglected 
task of an imaginative theory of society, 


#1 For an examination of some relevant argu- 
ments about this matter, see Melvin M. Tumin, 
“Some Unapplauded Consequences of Social Mo- 
bility in a Mass Society,” Social Forces, 36 (Octo- 
ber, 1957), pp. 32-37; and “Some Disfunctions of 
Institutional Imbalance,” Behavioral Science, 1 
(July, 1956), pp. 218-223; as well as “Rewards 
and Task Orientations,” American Soctological Re- 
view, 20 (August, 1955), pp. 419-423. 

42 Michael Young, in his The Rise of the Meri- 
tocracy, 1872-1933, London: Pelican, 1963, implies 
that a pure system by merit could be inaugurated, 
and the principle of merit really accepted by the 
lower social strata. The dissidence that develops, 
in his satire, comes primarily from the proposal 
to return to placement by inheritance. 
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the analysis and creation of utopias,*® based 
on our widening and deepening knowledge 
of how social systems really operate. What 
_ kinds of societies are in fact possible, other 
than those which have existed? 

Perhaps, by ascertaining both our values 
and the possible organizations for achieving 
them, we might learn that the costs of many 


48 Wilbert E. Moore, “The Utility of Utopias,” 
American Sociological Review, 31 (December, 
1966), pp. 765-772. 


contemporary patterns are too great. I do 
not agree with the many critics in sociology 
who hold that our dominant theory is merely 
an extended Panglossian commentary, prov- 
ing this is the best of all possible worlds. 
Doubtless, whatever is, is possible, and 
whatever is may have had to be, but we can, 
I believe, go beyond those powerful laws 
and demonstrate, as other sciences have be- 
fore us, that many desirable but presently 
nonexistent arrangements are also possible. 


AN ORGANIZATIONAL THEORY OF UNION DEMOCRACY * 


J. Davip EDELSTEIN 
Northern Ilinois University 


A formal structural-procedural theory of effectiveness of opposition, or competition, for high 
union office is offered. The basic notion is that close elections are most apt to result from 
competition among contenders of equal status and power, resolved by an electorate sub- 
divided into regions or other units of equal electoral strength, under procedures whick 
ameliorate rather than exaggerate any structurally-produced inequalities. More specifically, 
the question of relative equality must be considered with respect to the hierarchy of officials 
(particularly full-time), regional and industrial substructures, local autonomy and the dis- 
tribution of powers, and the voting systems. A number of propositions are derived from 
the general notion, and others are included for completeness. 


HE iron law of oligarchy seems to be 

accepted by most sociologists for large 

voluntary associations, and for na- 
tional trade unions in particular. With very 
few examples of reasonably successful elec- 
toral opposition over a period of time in na- 
tional unions, and only one in a large union 
(the International Typographical Union),1 
theories of oligarchy have been stressed at 
the expense of theories of democracy and the 
latter, where offered, could not be tested. 


* Revision of a paper read at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Sociological Association, Au- 
gust-September 1966. The writing has been par- 
tially supported by a research grant from the 
National Science Foundation. 

1See Seymour M. Lipset, Martin A. Trow, and 
James S. Coleman, Union Democracy, Glencoe, 
Il.: Free Press, 1956. For smaller unions see 
Leonard I. Pearlin and Henry E. Richards, “Equity: 
A Study of Union Democracy,” in Walter Galenson 
and Seymour M. Lipset, editors, Labor and Trade 
Unionism, New York: Wiley, 1960, pp. 265~281; 
and Graham Wooton, “Parties in Union Govern- 
ment: The AESD,” Political Studies, 9 (June, 
1961), pp. 141-156. The latter are professional and 
technical unions, respectively. 


However, new evidence suggests that the 
question should be reopened. During the past 
few years the presidents of several American 
unions have been defeated. And the writer 
has shown that two large British unions bave 
held fairly close elections, for half a century 
or more, in filling vacancies for the top 
posts.? From preliminary findings it appears 
that the differences from one British union 
to another in this respect are great enough 
to warrant an attempt at an explanation. 
What is presented here is a theory of the 
influence of formal organization on the effec- 
tiveness of opposition, or competition, in the 
struggle for high office in national trade 
unions. With a typically high degree of ef- 
fectiveness of electoral opposition a union 
has met the most difficult and symptomatic 
criterion for formal democracy, and the one 
most often lacking in large voluntary associ- 


2 The larger union has one million members. See 
J. David Edelstein, “Democracy in a National Un- 
jon: The Bristish AEU,” Industrial Relations, 4 
(May, 1965), pp. 105-125. The findings on the 
other union, the National Union of Mineworkers, 
have not yet been published. 
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ations.® The theory is called one of effective 
rather than institutionalized opposition be- 
cause the legitimacy and the existence of 
openly functioning parties and factions, im- 
plied by the latter term, are considered 
neither necessary (as shown by the two 
British unions) nor sufficient (although per- 
haps helpful) for a typically high level of 
effectiveness of opposition. The latter con- 
cept will be discussed more fully later. 


MICHELS ON COMPETITION AND 
DECENTRALIZATION 


Michels held that competition and decen- 
tralizing tendencies in large ostensibly demo- 
cratic labor organizations could hardly be 
expected to reverse the advanced develop- 
ment of oligarchy, which flows from the 
technical requirements of organization itself.* 
Since the theory of democracy presented here 
rests largely on the possibilities for local 
autonomy and competition among full-time 
officers, his views are briefly presented for 
relevant contrast. 

According to Michels the ideas of decen- 
tralization and of revolt against the supreme 
authority of the central executive make con- 
tinuous progress in the labor movement, be- 
cause of ineradicable differences of environ- 
ment, but are of little significance for 
democracy. He disparaged the motives of the 
provincial leaders, which were to resist sub- 
ordinating themselves to the national leaders 
and to “find the most effective means of 
forcing their way into the circle of the 
chiefs”; 5 the relationship of these leaders to 
the masses, who were not ripe for inde- 
‘pendence; the nature of the provincial 
regimes, which were oligarchic; the proba- 
bility of the leaders’ defeating the national 
oligarchy decisively, which was very low 
indeed; and the profit for democracy of such 
a victory which, were it to be achieved, 
would be practically nil. In all this, there is 
a compelling mix of theory and evidence, 


2 The use of the term democracy with respect to 
unions is discussed in Lipset et al, op. cit, pp. 
404, 408411; and in Arnold S. Tannenbaum, 
Unions,” in James G. March, editor, Handbook of 
Organizations, Chicago: Rand McNally, 1965, 743- 
745. 

*Robert Michels, Political Parties, New York: 
Collier Books, 1962, especially pp. 172-202. 

8 Ibid., p. 176. 


value judgment and mood. Let us disabuse 
ourselves of the latter two and pay further 
attention to the decentralizing tendencies 
which Michels recognized. 


LIPSET ON AUTONOMOUS SUBORGANIZATIONS 


Lipset argues that democracy in a large 
union, as in a society, requires a complex, 
articulated structure which provides mediat- 
ing groups between the individual and the 
leaders. These could provide relevant politi- 
cal experience and serve as independent 
sources of communication and centers for 
opposition. However, Lipset maintains that 
such autonomous suborganizations are usu- 
ally lacking in unions, so that institutional- 
ized opposition is unlikely unless a member- 
ship is of relatively high and homogeneous 
status, and has developed an occupational 
community and means of communication 
largely independent of the union—and even 
then only when historical circumstances have 
encourage, a party system.’ 

Shop organizations may be autonomous 
enough to operate as politically significant 
groups, but usually they are dependent upon 
bureaucratic channels for communication 
and upon the officers for support against the 
employer. Other formal internal factors are 
mentioned 8 but assigned a secondary im- 
portance. À 

Because of the single-class, narrow-focus 
nature of unions it is difficult to involve 
many members in long-term internal political 
struggles; their central concerns are else- 
where. Nevertheless it is argued that internal 
stratification and occupational heterogeneity 
cannot be the basis for a sustained demo- 
cratic political life, since minority groups 
could never hope to have their policies 
adopted.® 

In contrast to an emphasis on informal 
organization—that is, on the bypassing of 
the formal structure—the theory to be pro- 
posed suggests an organization in which the 


8 Lipset et al., op. cit, pp. 69-82, 

T Ibid., pp. 393-400, 

8 Ibid., pp. 414, 416. Factors regarded as favor- 
able for democracy include local autonomy, a mini- 
mum of bureaucratization, constitutional protec- 
tion for the right of opposition, and an origin of 
the union through a “federation of existing inde- 
pendent locals” (p. 414). 

9 Ibid., p. 307. 
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formal status system and the formal sub- 
structures allow or even prorhote a high level 
of competition for office. In other words, 
autonomous suborganization would be a 
part of the formal structure, to a greater 
degree than Lipset thought possible. Even 
a formal representation for occupational or 
industrial groups (which after all is not 
uncommon) might provide semi-autonomous 
centers, particularly since these, along with 
the territorial substructures, might find no 
simple place in the bureaucratic hierarchy. 


SCOPE OF THE THEORY 


The theme of the theory—ways in which 
structure tends to create equal competitors 
for leadership—is broad enough for the 
theory to be suggestive for many kinds of 
organizations, However, it applies particu- 
larly to large formally democratic organiza- 
tions, with clear boundaries from the rest of 
society and insulated internal status systems 
(which exclude many sources of competi- 
tion), and with basic minima of democratic 
potential, stability in relationship to the ex- 
ternal world, and cohesiveness (which allow 
the competition-stimulating features to make 
a difference, but without threatening the 
existence of the organization). 

The most important minimal aspects of 
formal democracy or democratic potential 
include the filling of at least some important 
posts through elections, an electorate sepa- 
rate and apart from the competitors for 
office themselves, active or potentially active 
local rank-and-file leaders, enough members 
who care what happens nationally, no great 
shortage of aspirants to national office, and 
democratic internal norms. 

The above are probably characteristic of 
most well-established tions (and profes- 
sional associations) which are independent 
of the state machinery, unaffiliated to ideo- 
logically narrow political parties, and ori- 
ented to collective bargaining. A brief con- 
trast of such bargaining unions with political 
parties and revolutionary unions will provide 
a better appreciation for the scope and 
foundation of the theory. 

Bargaining unions have some ‘short-term 
goals on which both a leadership and an op- 
position might agree, and a reasonable load 
of non-partisan internal ae ac or 
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routine activity which facilitate their coexis- 
tence, However, in revolutionary unions or 
ideologically narrow parties, the content of 
the daily activities might be propagandistic, 
and involve the same programmatic issues 
as those under internal dispute. If organiza- 
tional structure did tend to create competi- 
tion for office, splits or defections might 
result, or differences might be voluntarily 
suppressed in the interests of unity.1° Thus, 
in such highly politicized organizations, a 
sustained high level of effectiveness of oppo- 
sition without extreme crises would seem to 
require a strong, articulated position for 
inclusiveness and tolerance to minimize di- 
visiveness, and perhaps some special pro- 
vision. for the representation of minorities 
in decision-making. 

Large parties with a good deal of political 
power under a two-party system overlap 
the community and the state, and offer 
numerous ways to ‘build reputations and 
numerous enclaves for opposition in regional 
and even in national government. Thus op- 
position is less dependent upon special in- 
ternal organizational forms.!? 

The problem of competition for national 
leadership positions in such large parties is 
complicated by the fact that there may be 
both parliamentary (public office-holding) 
and associational (internal) leaders; indeed 
it has been suggested that domination by the 
former may not require a bureaucracy, olig- 
archy or even a cohesive national leader- 
ship.12 Nevertheless parliamentary leader- 
ship tends to develop around key persons, 
to some extent committed to specific policies, 
and it is reasonable to ask how the+formal 
organization of the party affects the success 
of opposition—at the parliamentary level if 
need be. But since the parliamentary system 


10 Coser points out that in closely-knit groups 
there is a tendency to suppress hostile feelings, 
but if conflict breaks out it may be intense. This 
applies particularly to groups engaged in external 
conflict. See Lewis A. Coser, “The Functions of 
Social Conflict,” in Lewis A. Coser and Bernard 
Rosenberg, editors, Soctological Theory, New York: 
MacMillian, 1964, pp. 206-208. 

1 This point is developed in Joseph A, Schles- 
inger, “Political Party Organization,” in March; 
op. cit, pp. 773-774. In a sense there are dis- 
tinctive state and local party systems in the United 
States. 


- 12 Ibid., pp. 767-768. 
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as a whole (especially the electoral system) 
determines the composition of the party’s 
parliamentary contingent, a theory based 
only on internal structure could hardly pay 
high dividends. 

The European social-democratic parties 
seem to be similar to bargaining unions in 
having clearly defined memberships, some 
degree of isolation from the political com- 
munity, democratic norms, an expectation 
of some political heterogeneity, an internal 
status system which requires long service and 
step-by-step advancement, and a certain 
amount of discipline on the part of mem- 
bers.18 The theory should apply, but whether 
an adequate range of its variables will be 
found for testing is another question. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF OPPOSITION 


It has already been implied that the ef- 
fectiveness of opposition for high office may 
be manifest in the closeness of votes, or in 
the frequency of defeat of incumbents. How- 
ever the concept is broader, and includes 
any manifestation of the degree to which 
factional groupings or individuals achieve 
office through uphill electoral struggle. This 
may also be manifest in a top leadership of 
mixed and competing political tendencies, in 
the frequency with which one dominant po- 
litical tendency replaces another, in the num- 
ber of times candidates are defeated for a 
particular office before achieving it, and in 
the frequency with which candidates defeat 
others of equal or higher official position, 
when no incumbent is involved. (The candi- 
date with the highest status would ordinarily 
represent the administration). 

Fairly effective opposition for the top post 
could hardly be maintained regularly, in 
most organizations, without similar or higher 
levels of effectiveness for intermediate posts. 
Even typically close votes for a top post in 
perhaps widely spaced succession crises, con- 


18 See Maurice Duverger, Poktical Parties, New 
York: Wiley, 1963, pp. 63-79, 160-174, 177-179, 
190-197. Actually the European social-democratic 
parties seem to have some characteristics both of 
small sectarian parties (for example, in the tight- 
ness with which factions within them discipline 
members), and of broad parties in two-party sys- 
tems (in the independence of parliamentary lead- 
ers). The situation has varied from time to time 
and from country to country. 


sidered alone, suggest the presence of other 
criteria in the interim. However, the absence 
of close competition for the top post provides 
a poorer indication of the competition for the 
second-ranking and lower posts.1¢ The use 
of the multiple criteria at al levels would 
provide a more complete picture, and sug- 
gests an additional criterion with respect to 
which unions may be compared: the highest 
rank in the hierarchy at which some given 
average level of effectiveness of opposition is 
achieved, e.g., a specified degree of closeness 
of elections. 

The propositions to be presented were 
framed with special reference to the average 
closeness of elections to vacant top posts, 
or—since unions differ in the variability of 
this closeness—to the percentage of elections 
reaching a given level of closeness. The other 
criteria (with the exception of an alternation 
of national power) would be expected to be 
fairly highly correlated with the central one, 
but only in the long run. The defeat of top 
incumbents in particular would be rare in 
most unions, and hence would provide a less 
sensitive measure of differences among 
unions than one based on the closeness of 
elections. 

Most of the propositions assume some 
minimum levels of variables which occur in 
other propositions, for example, some rea- 
sonable opportunity to achieve nomination. 

Should a union which generally fills vacan- 
cies at all important levels through close 
elections be regarded as democratic, if the 
top officer is rarely defeated, or is formally 
elected “permanently” (as in most British 
unions)? Such a union is non-oligarchic in 
that no one group controls advancement in 
the hierarchy, but the answer should clearly 
take into consideration the associated organ- 
izational features, such as those discussed 
below, on which the close elections may 
rest.15 


14 At the time of the election of a second-ranking 
officer, the voters may expect the winner eventually 
to take over the top post. This does not necessarily 
preclude close elections for the lower post. 

16 The proportion of the membership voting in 
elections has been neglected in this article. The 
extent of such participation is relevant to union 
democracy, but within very broad limits the writer 
believes that it does not, in itself, have great bear- 
ing on the closeness of elections. Roberts has shown 
that in Britain the greatest single determinant of 
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THE NOTION OF EQUALITY 


Close elections are, by definition, those 
in which a loser runs neck-and-neck with a 
winner, in terms of numbers of votes. The 
basic notion of this theory is that close elec- 
tions are most apt to result from competition 
among contenders of equal status, power and 
reputation, resolved by an electorate form- 
ally subdivided into potential supporters, 
such as regions, of equal electoral strength, 
and under voting systems which ameliorate 
rather than exaggerate any structurally-pro- 
duced inequalities. 

The number of potential competitors and 
supporting subdivisions must also be consid- 
ered, since these affect the availability of 
candidates at any given time, the probability 
of finding two or more who are equally 
matched, the opportunity for coalitions, and 
the distribution of the votes. 

There are, however, other structural sub- 
divisions than the territorial and industrial- 
occupational sections, at the national level, 
and if these were thrown behind one of the 
competitors there might be a gross imbalance 
in electoral strength. Equality at the national 
level implies, in part, the existence of more 
than one significant power center, such as 
the office of the president, the executive com- 
mittee, and the national convention. And a 
lessening of the inequality between these 
national centers, on the one hand, and the 
territorial and industrial subdivisions, on the 
other, means a greater amount of regional or 
industrial autonomy. 

National power centers may also be in- 
ternally divided. Where the top officers are 
concerned this would mean the existence of 
two (or more) of equal status (for example, 
a president and a general secretary) who 
might exert downward influence in different 
directions. 

To sum up this far, the basic notion 
centers around equality, and how formal 
structure and procedures may produce it. 
The variables are the number and equality 
of potential contenders and of substructural 
supporters, the distribution of powers, and 





the percent voting has been the place or the man- 
ner of balloting—for example, at the place of work, 
or at a distant union hall. See B. C. Roberts, Trade 
Union Government and Administration in Great 
Britain, London: Bell, 1957, pp. 234-235, 


the ground rules for electoral struggle. The 
latter will be discussed separately. 


STRUCTURAL MODELS 


The structural variables suggest two con- 
trasting models for the production of close 
votes: the countervailing powers model, in 
which the potential and actual contestants 
are few and equally powerful; and the 
random model, in which they are numerous 
and equally powerless. While the models are 
secondary to the propositions and do not 
fully represent them, they are presented first 
with a few pictorial flourishes so that the 
direction of the argument can be appreciated 
more easily and certain qualifications can 
be made. 

The countervailing powers model. In this 
model the contending forces are equal in 
status or size, few and powerful, with inde- 
pendent, impregnable and institutionalized 
bases of support. The contenders would prob- 
ably be regions or regional officers, but sev- 
eral nationally-elected vice-presidents of 
equal status and secure position (perhaps 
permanent officers) might play analogous 
roles, Long-range differences of interest, pol- 
icy or ambition exist, and no pre-election 
arrangement could satisfy all. The logic of 
bloc-making would counteract somewhat the 
tendency toward close votes (especially if 
there were an odd number of contestants) ,7¢ 
but this would be ameliorated by free cam- 
paigning among the electorate—which would 
have less to gain from blocs than those mak- 
ing them. Elections would usually be con- 
tested even when defeat seemed assured, 
since they offer an opportunity to build repu- 
tations at no cost. 

Bloc-making or simply dependence upon 
a few important decision-makers would 
make the closeness of vacant-post elections 
variable and imperfect, and occasionally re- 
sult in the defeat of incumbents.1? To sim- 
plify matters, variability has been neglected 
in the structural propositions which follow. 


16 And when two or more important posts fell 
vacant at about the same time, so that the spoils 
could be divided. g 

17 Multiple criteria for the effectiveness of op- 
position would be particularly necessary for unions 
approaching the structure of the countervailing 
powers model. 
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The random model. Here there is little 
differentiation in internal structure, apart 
(perhaps) from numerous small branches 
or local leaders, with little power or attention 
outside their own spheres. With few restric- 
tions on nomination, numerous candidates 
and probably little basis for distinguishing 
their merits (especially in a vote by the 
general membership), a diffuse anarchic 

. competition would result. A postal vote in 
a large professional association may serve as 
an example, particularly where there are 
constitutional provisions limiting the stay in 

- office, or a rapid turnover of top leaders due 
to their primary interest in their occupation. 
The competition would be “random” in the 
nomination of the particular candidates, i.e., 

_ unpredictable structurally and unbiased po- 

litically, and in the irrelevant choices by 
most individual voters, 

The model is especially applicable when 
no incumbents are présent to dominate the 
scene.!8 Some controversy might be super- 
imposed on the system without elimineting 
fairly close elections. 


THE HIERARCHY OF OFFICIALS 


All of the following propositions pertain 
especially to the average closeness of elec- 
tions to vacant top posts. However they 
also pertain, without specific reference, to 
other high posts, to periodic elections, and 
to other indications of effective opposition 


`. in elections. i 


Let us conceive of the contenders for 
office and their supporters as individuals, 
temporarily neglecting their structural affili- 
ations and support. The place of these indi- 
, viduals (if any) in the hierarchy of officials 
clearly affects their capacity to influence 
votes. The overall nature of the hierarchy 
largely determines the usual path from low 
to high office, and encourages or discourages 
a long-term effort for advancement through 
electoral means. 

The propositions immediately below ap- 
ply especially when the offices referred to 
are full time. 


_ 18The advantage for the incumbent could be 
superimposed on an otherwise equal distribution 
of electoral support, making his victory almost cer- 
tain. However one of the other candidates might 
in practice have an advantage in some other respect. 


Equality of status. As developed in the 
discussion of the basic notion: 

1. A hierarchical structure which provides 
two or more offices of the same rank at each 
level, including the top, is favorable to the 
production of close electoral contests. The 
job titles at each level need not be identical, 
provided the positions are considered 
equally relevant to the next higher post, and 
have equal control over resources which 
may influence elections. The optimum num- 
ber at the second rank—a particularly sen- 
sitive level—would be more than two, but 
not so many as to substantially reduce the 
status of the individual posts below that of 
the top post. This point is related to the 
next variable. 

Status gaps between adjacent levels. Very 
small status differentials make it appear 
reasonable for even third-ranking officers to 
compete for a top vacancy, and for second- 
ranking to compete against their chiefs. On 
the other hand an extreme status differential 
might allow a powerful chief officer more 
leeway in grooming his successor. Thus: 

2. Narrower status gaps between adja- 
cent high offices tend to result in closer 
elections.1° 

Number of elected levels. With a given 
status gap between rank-and-file members 
and the top officer, the greater the number 
of levels of elective office the smaller the 
status gaps between adjacent levels. There- 
fore: 

3. A greater number of levels of elected 
officers is favorable for close elections, but 
not to the point where there remains an in- 
adequate number of potential competitors 
at each level. 

Proportion of full-time officials elected. 
If appointed officials are under the control 
of the national officers, they may act as 
virtually full-time campaigners for an ad- 
ministration’s candidates. They themselves 
would be in an extremely weak position as 
candidates in opposition to their supervisors. 
Most appointed officials have channeled 
their energies into non-electoral paths for 
advancement. Thus: 


18 A full-time rather than rank-and-file executive 
council might place a greater number of potentially 
successful candidates within range of the top 
office. Many writers and unionists have viewed a 
rank-and-file executive council as more democratic. 
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4. A higher proportion of elected full- 
time officials tends to produce closer elec- 
tions. 


REGIONAL SUBSTRUCTURES 


The nomination or endorsement of candi- 
dates for national posts by regional and 
local unions or their officers is quite com- 
mon, through either official or unofficial 
channels, There is a good deal of self-in- 
terest and parochialism in the desire of mem- 
bers and officers for direct representation in 
the higher councils, or for the presence there 
of “friends.” Ordinarily most voters proba- 
bly follow the recommendations of their 
regional or local leaders, and often have 
little basis for doing otherwise. 

The propositions closely parallel those on 
the status hierarchy, with the voting 
strength of a region replacing the vote- 
getting capacity of a status. They also ap- 
ply roughly to occupational substructures 
which do not overlap the regions in mem- 
bership.?° 

5. Elections tend to be contested more 
closely where the major formal regional 
units are less unequal in their available vot- 
ing strengths. The same degree of relative 
inequality of leading units has a greater 
. potential for reducing the closeness of elec- 
tions where these control a larger portion 
of the total vote. Conceivably there might 
be no regions, or these might be unimpor- 
tant, in which case the proposition would 
pertain to the local unions. Some locals are 
city-wide and quite large. 

6. A greater number of fairly large re- 
gional units is conducive to close elections. 
The effect of only a few such units has been 
discussed previously under the countervail- 
ing powers model. For a union of a given 
size, an increase in the number of regions 
can only be at the expense of their avetage 
size. Some minimum size is necessary to 
maintain regional autonomy (as against the 
national officers) and to capture the at- 
tention of members in other regions. 


20Tn addition one would have to assume an 
equal possibility for mobilizing the various occu- 
pations for participation in elections (if members 
voted directly), and no special affinity of one 
occupational substructure for another (unless the 
combination were considered to be the unit). 


LOCAL AUTONOMY AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF POWERS 


The previous propositions on the equality 
of substructures make little sense without 
some degree of local autonomy, and.:some 
degree of limitation or distribution of na- 
tional power. 

Extent of local autonomy. Autonomy may 
be found at any level below the national, 
and pertains to independence in such diverse 
matters as collective bargaining, finances, 
internal administration and political activ- 
ities. 

7. Organizations with a greater local 
autonomy of any type, and with a greater 
overall autonomy at all sub-national levels, 
tend to have closer elections. 

Location of formal control over full-time 
officials. The only reliable basis for effective 
opposition in most-.unions is competition 
among full-time officers. The greatest threat 
to the free expression of electoral competi- 
tion lies in a control over officials by a na- 
tional administration. Therefore: 

8. The greater the proportion of full-time 
officials elected or appointed by, and under 
the control of, meaningful structural sub- 
divisions, the greater the success of opposi- 
tion in elections to high office. 

Intermediate structural shields. Under 
favorable conditions the local unions them- 
selves may have considerable autonomy. 
Since in some unions the regions have only 
advisory functions—the locals being ser- 
viced directly by nationally elected or 
appointed officials—the question arises as 
to the optimum locus of the autonomy. 
Regional autonomy seems favorable to close 
national elections even at the expense of 
local autonomy. Regional officials with ad- 
ministrative or executive functions would 
promote intraregional communication, build 
their own reputations, and be in a position 
to filter or criticize communications from 
the national office. For these ‘reasons they 
would be less dependent upon the national 
officials for assistance in achieving national 
office. Thus: 

9, A structural shield, in the form of an_ 
important intermediate level of organization 
between the national and local, is favorable 
for close elections. 

National power centers. National com- 
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mittees or conferences may increase local 
autonomy by counterbalancing the power 
of the chief officers. However there is a 
more direct relationship to autonomy in the 
representation of regional or occupational 
substructures on national bodies which can 
veto the decisions of the officials. Such 
bodies may also generate controversy within 
themselves, depending partly upon the op- 
portunities for political as well as substruc- 
tural representation (to be discussed later), 
and this may be considered an aspect of 
their independent power.*! Therefore: 

10. The greater the independent power 
exercised by national committees and con- 
ferences, the less the probability of the 
domination of an organization by a single 
tendency, and the closer the elections. 


NOTIONS OF EQUALITY THROUGH 
VOTING SYSTEMS 


Voting systems may be considered in 
terms of who makes the decisions, under 
what electoral systems, and under what re- 
lated rules. The previous structural notions 
and propositions are applicable when the 
“who” includes the representatives of sub- 
structures at meetings, usually conventions, 
and/or when each substructure must cast 
its entire voting strength en bloc behind one 
of the candidates, perhaps after a vote of its 
members or delegates. 

A transfer of the structural principles to 
the floor of a convention requires these as- 
sumptions: 

(a) The degree to which convention dele- 
gates vote independently of the wishes of 
the national officials is directly related to: 
(i) the overall degree of substructural au- 
tonomy; and (ii) the degree to which the 
delegates, in their usual year-round roles, 
are subject to substructural rather than 
national control. 

(b) The closeness of elections for the 
delegates themselves is influenced by struc- 
tural factors within their constituencies 
similar to those already discussed for the 
election of officers, particularly when the 


21 Conventions exercise more power if they func- 
tion as policy-making groups rather than as show- 
vase meetings. Small size, frequent meetings, and 
adequate time for deliberations would probably 
increase their power. 


constituencies are large and structurally 
complex. 

(c) Closer elections for delegates tend 
to result in closer elections of national offi- 
cers by the convention, since the body of 
delegates tends to be more heterogeneous 
politically, and since the close competition 
is often a politicizing influence. 

Certain additional and somewhat unre- 
lated notions are required for a reasonably 
comprehensive set of structural-procedural 
propositions. These notions include the fol- 
lowing: 

(d) Electoral systems which are more 
favorable to minorities, or to initially 
weaker tendencies, tend to result in closer 
elections. f 

(e) Different voting systems and differ- 
ent ways of formalizing electoral constitu- 
encies are differentially biased with respect 
to factional tendencies (and therefore, if 
used simultaneously, may generate com- 
petition). 


ELECTORAL MODELS 


Electoral models for really effective op- 
position make sense only if one assumes a 
possible but imperfect structural base. The 
pure random model would profit little from 
a special electoral assist except when in- 
cumbents were involved. Realistically, vot- 
ing systems often significantly affect the 
probability of close elections. 

The two-party system model. This model 
provides a self-adjusting mechanism for the 
production of close votes. Both parties op- 
portunistically attempt to adjust their pro- 
grams to attract a sufficient number of 
independents, or marginal supporters of the 
other party, to obtain a majority of the 
vote.” The two-party system is compatible 
with the countervailing powers model when 
the electorate is not unduly affected by the 
sometimes unequal structural pressures gen- 
erated by the countervailing powers. While 
a two-party system would probably not be 
an aspect of formal organization (although 
it might have explicit constitutional sup- 
port), it is included here to facilitate an 


22 For a development of this point see Anthony 
Downs, An Economic Theory of Democracy, New 
York: Harper, 1957, pp. 135-137, 297. 
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appreciation for the next model, and for 
completeness. 

The homeostatic electoral model. What 
the two-party system accomplishes through 
the opportunistic adjustment of programs 
can be done through formal electoral means. 
Basically this model provides for the pro- 
gressive elimination of all but the leading 
candidates, either by preliminary elections 
(elimination balloting) or by the transfer of 
votes in the counting process. 

This permits the pooling of the votes of 
the weaker tendencies and makes agree- 
ments among these profitable (especially 
under transfer systems), thereby usually 
producing closer elections than would other- 
wise be the case.2® It encourages numerous 
candidacies (since there is less fear of split- 
ting the anti-administration forces), and 
allows the selection of the (usually two) 
leading candidates on the basis of program, 
personal characteristics, or whatever is most 
warranted by the given state of politiciza- 
tion or division within the electorate. Close 
votes would be maintained during periods of 
quiescence by the selection of program- 
matically similar finalists. Thus there is an 
inherent mechanism for the making of the 
most equal division possible. 


VOTING SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES 


While the ultimate electorate is theoret- 
ically the eligible membership, the deciding 
votes for officers may occur at meetings of 
widely differing size, composition and man- 
ner of election, as well as through a direct 
ballot of the membership. The next four 
propositions, and one other, concern differ- 
ences in the composition of the body of 
convention delegates, how they are elected, 
and how they vote. 

The proportion of full-time convention 
delegates. Some union constitutions permit 
and others prohibit the election of full-time 
delegates to national conventions. Certainly 


28 When there are numerous candidates, the 
selection of the two highest to proceed to a final 
ballot may easily result in one or both candidates 
representing organized minorities. If only one such 
candidate belongs to a distinct minority, he may 
be overwhelmingly defeated. For this reason a 
transferable vote system should yield closer elec- 
tions. See Edelstein, op. cit., p. 118. 


the presence of many full-time officials as 
voting delegates would deter close competi- _ 
tion if their posts were due to appointment 
by a national administration. On the other 
hand, full-time regionally-elected officials 
may be the most logical and effective com- 
petitors for national office, and their pres- 
ence at a convention would facilitate their 
building national reputations (and probably 
promote the interests and maintain the 
autonomy of their regions). The next pro- 
positions follow from this reasoning: 

11. The smaller the proportion of nation- 
ally-appointed or -controlled officials as con- 
vention delegates, the closer the elections. 
Even the presence or participation of na- 
tional or nationally-controlled officials as ex 
officio delegates or visitors may provide an 
administration with a claque, and with an 
opportunity to dominate the debate, to con- 
duct informal caucus work, and to intimidate 
the other delegates psychologically or 
through threat of reprisals. 

12. The greater the degree of local con- 
trol over regionally-assigned full-time ofi- 
cials, and of local autonomy in general, the 
greater the proportion of such officials that 
may be tolerated as delegates with little or 
no decrement in the closeness of elections 
at conventions. 

13. The presence as delegates of a small- 
to-moderate proportion of locally or region- 
ally controlled full-time oficials ts the op- 
timum condition for close elections. A dis- 
placement of rank-and-file delegates beyond 
a certain point would decrease political di- 
versity and interfere with feedback to the 
membership.** 

Number and size of branches in the con- 
stituencies for delegates. Lipset et al. found 
greater support for opposition in the Typo- 
graphical Union in the larger locals, both 
for local and national office. They explained 
this as due to the larger locals’ greater effec- 
tive autonomy, better communications with 
those engaged in extra-local politics, and 
less disruption of interpersonal relationships 
with opposition." It is also reasonable to 


24 Feedback on the national political situation , 
and on the performance of the full-time delegates 
would be favorable for both competition and 
democracy. 

25 Lipset eż al, op. cit, pp. 364-382. See also 
William A. Faunce, “Size of Locals and Union 
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assume that with larger size there is a 


f _ greater possibility of finding qualified op- 


positional .leaders. These considerations 
would tend to affect the political process in 
the organization generally, the elections of 
convention delegates, and competition for 
office at the convention itself. 

There are some special obstacles to the 
injection of the competitive struggle for 
national posts into elections for convention 
delegates. The local members frequently re- 
gard the occasion as an opportunity to re- 
ward the local leaders for services rendered 
throughout the year. When this factor is 
not operative the local leaders nevertheless 
have the usual competitive advantages of 
incumbents, and the additional one in this 
case of being (or seeming) better able to 
represent the local union at the convention 
in its special grievances or problems. The 
question of whom the prospective delegates 
might support for national office at the con- 
vention might be ignored or considered sec- 
ondary (especially with inadequate infor- 
. mation), to the probable advantage of an 
entrenched national leadership, if such 
existed. 

This weakness and apparent irrelevance 
of opposition would tend to be counteracted 
by the structurally articulated heterogeneity 
of mulitbranch constituencies for the elec- 
tion of delegates. These are fairly common 
in Britain, organized on a regional basis. 
The branches or their leaders would tend 
to compete against each other, the closeness 
of the elections being affected by such or- 
ganizational factors as the equality of branch 
voting strengths and the voting systems. 
There would be strong motivation for inter- 
branch communications, to campaign and to 
make electoral agreements. Political issues 
would more likely be raised, including na- 
` tional ones, and if the national leadership 
could not remain neutral in the internal 
struggle, it might generate opposition to 
itself. Thus: 

14, Elections at conventions tend to be 
closer when delegates are elected from larger 
constituencies, in the sense of a greater num- 

-ber of members and/or of branches per con- 
stituency. However, beyond a certain -size 


` Democracy,” American Journal of Sociology, 68 
(November, 1962), pp. 291-298. 


the closeness of national elections might de- 
cline under voting systems unfavorable to 
dispersed minorities (for example those 
which encourage winner-take-all victories of 
slates in the simultaneous election of sev- 
eral delegates.) This point is amined im- 
mediately below. 

The referendum vs. the convento: In a 
typical confrontation between a national ad- 
ministration and an electorally weaker and 
less well-organized minority tendency, an 
election by national referendum would avoid 
most of the above disadvantages for opposi- 
tion of the single-branch delegacy. A referen- 
dum would make it unnecessary for a mi- 
nority to find candidates for its slate in each 
branch, would center attention on national 
issues, permit a more direct flow of com- 
munication to the membership (perhaps 
with the assistance of the news media), re- 
quire less campaign funds and machinery, 
and make national opposition compatible 
with sending possibly pro-administration 
local leaders to the convention.?® The use of 
multibranch constituencies for the election 
of convention delegates would tend to lessen 
but not eliminate the relative advantages of 
the referendum for close elections. 

The strength of dispersed minorities may 
be mechanically dissipated in elections by 
convention. (Most minorities intent upon 
winning national elections would tend to be- 
come dispersed as they extended their in-. 
fluence.) It is well-known that small difer- 
ences in the popular vote for parties are 
usually exaggerated in the composition of 
parliaments elected by majority or plurality 
vote, and moderate differences often over- 
whelm the minority.** 

The basic principle is that dispersed mi- 
norities are less likely to dominate a 
majority decision in separate “samples” of 
voters as these increase in size. The sample . 


26 For an elaboration of these points see J. David 
Edelstein, “The Election of International Union ` 
Officers,” Political Research: Organisation and De- 
sign, 3 (January, 1960), pp. 30-32. Lipset eè al. 


express the view that even in the ITU, which once ` 


used the convention for the election of officers,. 
this system was “more easily controllable by the 
administration” than the referendum (op, ci 

397). - 
27 A discussion of such effects appears in Enid*” 
Lakeman and James D. Lambert, Voting in Demo- 
cracies, London: Faber and Faber, 1959, pp. 25-49. 
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in „a referendum would include only one 
individual, whose decision would contribute 
directly, without diminution, to the final 
-vote. In election by convention the “sample” 
would be the constituency, and, if delegates 
from the same constituency were required 
to vote en:bloc, there would be additional 
“samples” among the delegates which would 
further wash out the strength of a minority. 
Minorities would suffer similarly where 
national delegates were elected by regional 
conventions or committees. Thus: 

15. With an intermediate degree of struc- 
tural-procedural bias against anti-adminis- 
tration forces, the referendum is more 
favorable for close national elections than 
the convention, there being little or no differ- 
ence when the situation is extremely favor- 
able or unfavorable to opposition. And: 

16. The greater the extent to which con- 
vention systems inherently interfere with 
proportional representation for weaker ten- 
dencies, or insist upon delegations voting 
en bloc, the more unfavorable they are for 
effective opposition.*8 

Ease of nomination. The frequency and 
extent of use of the electoral machinery tend 
- to establish (as well as result from) the 
legitimacy of opposition, and to foster in- 
ternal communications and knowledge of the 
candidates. In some unions where nomina- 
tion for top office is éxtremely easy, for 
. example, where any of 2,000 branches nay 
‘nominate, candidates, enter elections with 
sure knowledge of defeat i ‘in order to become 
known. In other unions the achievement of 
nomination is tantamount to the winning of 
a major election, since a prior endorsement 
by a large region is required. Such obstecles 
may impose severe limitations on opposi- 
tion, as may a nomination process which 
bars certain types of members, imposes 
. difficult personal requirements, or allows 
great leeway for the administration in deter- 
mining eligibility. Bearing in mind that ease 
` of nomination beyond a certain point may 
decrease the closeness of elections (the point 
would vary with the voting system): 


28The appointment of an officer by a small 


“+ executive committee would be particularly un- 


| favorable for close elections, because disp2rsed 
». minorities would usually be underrepresented, and 
because the interpersonal situation would deter a 
formal expression of opposition. 


17. The more restrictive the rules for 
nomination, and specifically the greater the 
proportion of potential nominators required 
for candidacy, the less frequent and exten- 
sive the use of the electoral machinery, and 
the less effective the opposition for national 
office. 

Frequency of elections. Since the fre- 
quency of use of the electoral machinery 
can be no greater than the frequency of 
elections: 

18. The more frequent the vacancies and 
periodic elections for the top and near-top 
posts (the vacancies being of greater im- 
portance), the closer tke elections. The fre- 
quency of vacancies is due both to formal 
reasons (such as rules for compulsory re- 
tirement) and to informal reasons. 

The opportunity to pool minority votes. 
Electoral systems which allow the pooling 
of oppositional votes reduce the probability 
that numerous candidacies may be to the 
advantage of an administration, and tend 
to produce closer elections for the reasons 
given in the previous discussion of the, 
homeostatic electoral model.” ma 

19. Any method of casting or counting ` 
the votes which permits a combination of 
the supporters of oppositionists or minor 
candidates, or of their votes, tends to lead 
to closer elections than the plurality (rela- 
tive majority ) system. 

Different voting systems within the same 
union. The electorate voting at branch meet- 
ings is often quite different in social status, 
and in the degree of union activity and poli- 
tical involvement, then the members voting 
in a general postal ballot. Different electoral . 
systems are also differentially biased, espe- 
cially in the degree to which they favor 
compromise candidates or can be dominated 
by strong minorities, often but not always 
the leadership. A heterogeneity of voting 
systems for national officers and/or national 
power centers may heighten the general 
level of controversy in the union. Thus: 

20. The use of a greater number of vot- 
ing systems for national representatives 
tends to heighten controversy among them 


29 In addition, a knowledge of the preliminary 
votes or counts may enable a loser to better direct 
his campaigns or make coalitions in subsequent 
elections, or may encourage his efforts if he did 
better initially than finally. , 
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and ultimately to be reflected in closer elec- 
tions. However, the effect of some systems 
much more unfavorable to effective opposi- 
tion than the others might not be compen- 
sated for by the effect of heterogeneity. 


NON-HIERARCHICAL STRUCTURAL RELATION- 
SHIPS AND OVERLAPPING MEMBERSHIPS 


While territorial divisions in the formal 
structure usually fit neatly within a hierar- 
chical system, this is often less true of in- 
dustrial or occupational divisions. For ex- 
ample, all local unions which negotiate with 
a large national corporation may band to- 
gether in establishing a “conference board” 
for exchange of information, mutual assist- 
ance, and ultimately joint bargaining. Such 
an organization may have a newspaper and 
a chairman, usually a full-time officer. The 
latter may be elected by the local unions 
concerned or appointed by the national 
executive committee, perhaps from among 
its own members. 

Thus a local union may have multiple 
affiliations and be subject to a variety of 
influences. Interlocal communications would 
in this case be promoted, and an arena pro- 
vided for the building of national (if 
limited) reputations. These effects would be 
limited to the extent that the suborganiza- 
tion could be controlled from above, and 
‘to the extent that a segmentalization of the 
life of the union took place through a neg- 
lect of non-industrial-occupational associa- 
tions. 

The above reasoning applies also <o a 
situation in which individual members be- 
long both to heterogeneous branches and 
to occupationally relevant subassociations, 
as in a union of teachers or doctors where 
occupational specializations find a formal 
internal expression. To sum up: 

21. Effective opposition is promotea by 
the existence of parallel formal structures, 
especially territorial and industrial-occupa- 
tional, when the memberships of these cver- 
lap and retain an interest in both. The ab- 
sence of an institutionalized relationship 
between such parallel structures might pro- 
mote opposition, but so might their formal 
representation on national committees. 


THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
VARIABLES 


Since the organizational variables inter- 
act, the question of their relative importance 
is complex. To simplify matters two related 
questions will be asked, and then answered 
more on the basis of judgment than of logic. 
First of all, if all variables but one were 
quite favorable for successful opposition, the 
lack of which one (apart from a reasonable 
opportunity to nominate, which is obvious) 
would most seriously decrease the closeness 
of elections for the top post? 

Purely internal affairs ordinarily seem to 
provide a psychologically insufficient basis 
for the politicization of a union member- 
ship.8° The union fulfills a limited function, 
and the range of policy options is or ap- 
pears to be narrow in view of the limited 
power of the union and its place in the 
social system. Stable parties are unlikely 
under these circumstances except perhaps 
as reflections of deep political divisions 
within the working class itself. Factions 
tend to come and go, or, if they persist over 
longer periods, to approximate cliques 
rather than parties. The members are.more 
often interested in the “qualifications” of 
candidates, including their experience, than 
in programmatic differences. And if under 
such circumstances there happens to be only 
one vice-president, and he is in effect the 
sole apprentice for the presidency, who could 
be better qualified? Thus the existence of a 
clear and “logical” line of succession would 
substantially reduce the closeness of the 
typical election during the succession crisis 
for the top office. In other words, the ab- 
sence of two or more offices of similar or 
identical rank at each level near the top of 
the hierarchy would most seriously inter- 
fere with the closeness of competition. 

In an otherwise unfavorable situation, 
what would result at least in more election 
fights and the occasional registering of ef- 
fective protests? Probably a suitable voting 
system, if there were no great fear of repri- 
sal by the administration. Ease of nomina- 


80 Lipset et al. believed that the printers were 
subject to ideological cleavage because of their 
status marginal to the middle class. Op. cit., pp. 
108-111, 120-121. 
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tion and a reasonably fair count would be 
basic, and elimination or preferential ballot- 
ing in combination with the referendum 
would allow oppositionists to take their case 
to the membership with the optimum chance 
for a good showing. A freedom from fear of 
reprisal might be based on some internal 
or external (perhaps governmental) court 
of appeal, on a concern for elementary 
democratic rights among both members and 
leaders, or on the protection of candidates 
by the local or regional unions. 


RELEVANCE. FOR SOCIETIES 


This organizational theory of democracy 
may apply to whole societies that are diag- 
nostically similar to unions in an absence 
of widespread autonomous associations, or 
in an apparent homogeneity and state of 
depoliticization in which problems of ad- 
ministration take precedence over ideology. 

_ The first part of the diagnosis may apply 
to developing societies with still largely tra- 
ditional populations, which have been recog- 
nized as “a poor social base for modern 
forms of political life requiring extensive 
autonomous organization of an electorate.” 31 
Presumably semi-autonomous communities 
and federally organized regions with repre- 
sentatives in a national assembly might, 
under a sympathetic leadership, sustain 


31 Arthur L. Stinchcombe, “Social Structure ard 
Organizations,” March, op. cit., p. 145. 


electoral competition for top or near-top 
posts. As in the cases of unions, organiza- 
tional heterogeneity would be an asset in the 
form of overlapping electorates, different 
voting systems for different offices, and per- 
haps some parallel structures in no clear 
hierarchical relationship—if these could be 
devised (such as combinations of communi- 
ties for self-help, in relation to common 
problems). But it could hardly be said that 
such a system would be self-sustaining in 
the modern world. 

The second half of the diagnosis, depoli- 
ticization as a result of apparent homo- 
geneity and a precedence of administration 
over ideology or interest-group politics, 
might apply in a new socialist, state socialist 
or managerial society. An actual or incipient 
stratification system might not be recognized 
in a supposedly one-class society. With no 
attempt at repression whatsoever the lines 
between trade unions and the state might 
become blurred, as might also be the case 
for other associations. If such a social sys- 
tem were initiated under democratic aus- 
pices, the survival of democratic opposition 
might depend upon its early refuge within 
a comprehensive but heterogeneous and 
decentralized state with parliamentary fea- 
tures favorable to minorities.®? 


83 The election of (some or all) important offi- 
cials by national referendum would bypass the 


numerous union-like substructures, raise general - 


political questions, and promote competition for 
office both nationally and within substructures. 


TOWARD A SOCIOLOGICAL MODEL OF CONSENSUS * 


Tuomas J. ScHEFF 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Two distinct meanings emerge from a review of the literature on consensus: agreement, 
and co-orientation. Using the second meaning, a conceptual definition of degree of con- 
sensus ts formulated which is based on a social system model, rather than on individual 
system models, Drawing upon earlier research, two operational definitions of this model are 
proposed. Finally, a set of propositions relate degree of consensus in a group to the type 
of coordination which occurs between members of the group. 


HE importance of the concept of con- 

sensus for sociological theory has been 

stated eloquently and often. Park and 
Burgess used it as the central concept in 
their textbook in 1921, and Wirth made an 
impassioned plea for the study of consensus 
in 1948. More recently, Gross et al. have 
argued (in the context of their study of 
roles) that sociologists should not merely 
postulate consensus, but should transform 
the concept into a variable, in order to be 
able to study the degree to which it occurs. 
Klapp, most recently, has reaffirmed the im- 
portance of the concept, and strongly urged 
its further development: 


. . . consensus should have an importance in 
sociology comparable to that of energy in 
physics—namely, as a unifying concept, an 
abstraction that will include and relate more 
specific concepts and data. Light, heat, sound, 
and electromagnetism are forms of energy; so, 
I think, culture, structure, norm, role, symbol, 
and so‘on, should be treated as forms of 
consensus.” 


Klapp goes on to suggest the need for 
analytic formulations which give a common 
, theoretical base to concepts such as: 


. .. nationalism, class and race consciousness, 
culture, norm, status, system, morale, solidar- 
ity, integration, and anomie. For example, I 
believe that consensus should be considered 


* Written with the financial support of the Re- 
search Committee of the University of California, 
Santa Barbara, and the Social Sclence Research 
Council. The author wishes to acknowledge the 
helpful comments by Milton Bloombaum, Herbert 
Costner, and my colleagues in the Department of 
_ Sociology, University of California, Santa Barbara. 

1 Neal Gross et al., Explorations in Role Analy- 
sis, New York: Wiley, 1958. 

2 Orrin E. Klapp, “The Concept of Consensus 
and its Importance,” Sociology and Social Research, 
41 (1957), pp. 336-342. 
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as a dimension and measure of integration, 
and inversely of anomie; that morale should 
not refer to solidarity `as a whole but a kind 
of consensus relating to tasks and goals; and 
that solidarity is a loose term that should be 
specified as to whether consensus or integra- 
tion or something else is meant, The idea of 
social function, too, I believe should be de- 
fined to mean a contribution to consensus, 
hence, to organization? 


These earlier discussions make clear the con- 
tinuing need for rigorous conceptual and 
operational definitions of the concept of 
consensus. These definitions are necessary 
not only for research which is directed to- 
ward consensus itself, such as small group - 
and public opinion research, but also, more’ _ 
widely, in the most diverse kinds of analysis 
in sociology, anthropology, and social psy- 
chology, on norms, roles, institutions, group 
goals, and culture. 

The purpose of this paper is to formulate 
a conceptual and an operational definition 
of degree of consensus, which may provide 
a basis. for a more precise and extensive 
theory. These definitions are used to formu- 
late a series of propositions which relate 
degree of consensus in a group to the degree 
of coordination between members of the 
group, when communication is held constant. 
Some dimensions of type of coordination 
(formalization, complexity, and pay-off) 
and sub-dimensions of each of these, in 
turn, are also delineated. Finally, applica- 
tions to three problems are discussed: a test 
of the interactionist theory of consensus, the 


‘study of social integration, and studies of .- 


leadership and political representation. The 
discussion begins with a review of the litera- 
ture on consensus. 


aes 


8 Ibid. 


A MODEL OF CONSENSUS 


There are two main traditions in the 
study of consensus. The majority of in- 
vestigators have taken an informal, common- 
sense approach to the concept. For research- 


ers in this tradition, consensus on an issue 


appears to be taken to mean simply agree- 
ment in a group. The degree of consensus 
with respect to a statement X, by this defini- 


' tion, would simply be the extent to which 
- individuals in the group state their agree- 


ment with X. We may call this definition of 
consensus the individual agreement defini- 
tion. Research which appears to have been 
based on this definition has been reported 
by Riley, Riley and Toby, Bales and Slater, 
Gross, Mason, and McEachern, and E. 
Gross to mention just a few such stud- 
ies.* In theoretical work, the individual 
agreement definition is implicit in formal 
discussion of social norms (Morris, Blake 
and Davis, Gibbs, and Clark and Gibbs), 
roles (Gross et al.), public opinion, and 
theory (Parsons and Shils) 5 

The other major tradition stems from the 


. interactionist social psychology of Dewey 


tos 


‘“tand Mead, and stresses the co-orientation of 
‘individuals in a group toward a statement, 


~ # Matilda W. Riley, John W. Riley, and Marcia 
L. Toby, “The Measurement of Consensus,” Social 
Forces, 31 (1952), pp. 97-106; Robert F. Bales 
and Philip E. Slater, “Role Differentiation in Small 
Decision-Making Groups,” in Talcott Parsons and 
Robert F. Bales, (eds.) Family Socialization and 
Interaction Process, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1955, pp. 274-296; Neal Gross et al., op. cit., 
Edward Gross, “Symbiosis and Consensus as In- 
tegrative Factors in Small Groups,” American 
Sociological Review, 21 (1956), pp. 174-179. 

5 Richard T. Morris, “A Typology of Norms,” 
American Soctological Review, 21 (1956), pp. 
610-613; Judith Blake and Kingsley Davis, 
“Norms, Values and Sanctions,” in The Handbook 
of Modern Sociology, Robert E. L. Faris (ed.), 
Chicago: Rand McNally, 1964, pp. 456-484; Jack 
P. Gibbs, “Norms: The Problem of Definition and 
Classification,” American Journal of Sociology, 70 
(1965), pp. 586-594; Alexander L. Clark and Jack 
P. Gibbs, “Social Control: A Reformulation,” So- 


.cial Problems, 12 (1965), pp. 398-414; Neal Gross, 


op. cit, pp. 11-79; Talcott Parsons and Edward 
A. Shils (eds.), Toward a General Theory. of 
Action, Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1951, pp. 193-194. A dissenting 
opinion on public opinion as agreement is found in 
Kurt Riezler, “What is Public Opinion?” Social 
Research, 11 (1944), pp. 397-428. Riezler appears 
to argue that public opinion is a social system, 
although his meaning is not always clear. 
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rather than the individual orientations of 
the members of the group. The most widely 
known use of this tradition is current theory 
and research is found in the work of New- 
comb, whose ABX model of co-orientation 
and whose empirical work on the estimation 
of group attitudes is related to the approach 
that will be taken here. Implicit in the co- 
orientation approach is a social-systemic 
model of consensus, rather than an indi- 
vidual-systemic model as assumed by the 
agreement definition. 

Perhaps the major difficulty ‘with the in- 
dividual agreement definition is found in 
the paradox of pluralistic ignorance. If we 
postulate that consensus affects behavior, 
which is the usual assumption, it is not diffi- 
cult to find situations which violate this 
assumption, when consensus is taken to 
mean agreement. If no one in a community 
agrees with a view, but everyone thinks that 
everyone else does, the effect on behavior is 
sometimes the same as if everyone actually 
agreed. By the agreement definition of con- 
sensus, the norm should not be in effect, 
since no one agrees. But actually, since 
everyone thinks that everyone else agrees 
(each person thinks of himself as the only 
exception), the norm might be as operative 
as it would be if everyone did agree, to take 
an extreme example. Even allowing that 
such extreme situations rarely occur, the ob- 
jection is not met. The agreement definition 
of consensus makes no provision for percep- 
tions of agreement, which may be inde- 
pendent of actual agreement, and ‘affect be- 
havior. We need a modification of the 
commonsense definition which would. meet 
this objection. 

Not all work on consensus has been baséd 
on the agreement definition. For example, 
the question which forms the basis for the 
North-Hatt scale of occupational prestige is: 

Which statement ... best gives your own 


8 Theodore M. Newcomb, “An Approach to the 
Study of Communicative Acts,” Psychological Re- 
view, 60 (1953), pp. 393-404; Mary Monk and 
Theodore M. Newcomb, “Perceived Consensus 
Within and Among Occupational Classes,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 21 (1956), pp. 71-79; 
Kamla Chowdry and Theodore M. Newcomb, 
“The Relative Abilities of Leaders and Non-Leaders 
to Estimate Opinions of Their Own Groups,” Jour- 
nal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 47 (1952), 
pp. 51-57. 
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personal opinion of the general standing of a 
(specific occupation) ? 7 


Although the juxtaposition of the phrases 
“your own personal opinion” and “general 
standing” might be expected to cause re- 
spondents some confusion, it is clear that 
the intent of the question is to obtain not 
the respondent’s personal opinion as to the 
prestige of an occupation, but his perception 
of other’s opinions. 

In the study of occupational prestige, the 
investigator wishes to get at the individual’s 
perception of group opinion, but the results 
are probably confounded by those indi- 
viduals who misinterpret this intent, and 
express their personal opinion, rather than 
their judgment of the opinion of others. In 
the question of Social Desirability, just the 
opposite problem arises. The psychological 
tests are intended to tap the individual’s 
own personal beliefs and his actual behavior, 
but, as has been pointed out, this personal 
information tends to be contaminated with 
answers which reflect the individual’s judg- 
ment of what the tester or the community 
would consider desirable or acceptable an- 
swers.8 

Perhaps one way out of both of these 
difficulties is to ask both types of question. 
This would certainly clarify the respondent’s 
task for him, and might give the investigatcr 
the kind of data which would allow him to 
build a more complex, and perhaps there- 
fore a more adequate scale of occupational 
prestige, or of individual attitude or be- 
havior. We suspect that the relationship 
between individual and group attitudes is 
_ often an intimate one. The model of con- 
sensus discussed below could provide an 
avenue for exploring and representing the 
joint effect of personal and group attitudes. 

As stated, Newcomb has sought to de- 


T Albert J. Reiss, Occupations and Social Status, 

New York: Free Press, 1961, p. 19. Reiss is also 
critical: 
“The criteria that respondents used in rating the 
“general standing” of an occupation were not stan- 
dardized, but left to each respondent to define for 
himself . . . Is it a community content? How de 
other people view it? How do you view it?” 
(p. 22). 

8 Allen L. Edwards, The Social Desirability 
Dimension in Personality Assessment and Research, 
New Vork: Dryden Press, 1957. 


velop a concept of consensus more differ- 
entiated than the agreement model. His 
separation of “homogeneity of orientation” 
and “perceived consensus” as two analyti- 
cally distinct group properties was one step 
in this direction. Another has been the de- 
velopment of a model of co-orientation, the 
ABX model. In this work, Newcomb has 
constructed a scheme for showing the rami- 
fications of co-orientation between indi- 
viduals A and B, toward an object X. Since 
Newcomb has stressed that this model is 
based on the co-orientation of A and B to- 
ward X, and not just on their individual 
orientations, and he has explicitly linked 
this model to the study of consensus, his 
work must be taken as a major departure 
from the traditional approach? 


COMMUNICATION AND CONSENSUS 


The interactionist social psychologists de- 
scribe communication and consensus as a 
collective process, rather than as an aggre- 
gate of ‘individual processes. This distinc- 
tion can be exemplified by comparing 
Dewey’s discussion of communication with 
the model proposed by Lasswell. For Lass- 
well, communication could be represented 
by the formula, “Who says what in which 
channel to whom with what effect?” Com- 
munication is seen as the transmission of 
a message by the sender to the receiver, 
with the sender and receiver considered to 
be independent agents. The model would 
work as well for a mechanical system: the 
sender could be an oscillator and the receiver 
a tape-recorder. 

For Dewey, however, the sender and the 
receiver were not considered to be separate 
systems; for human communication to oc- 
cur, they must be at least temporarily joined 
together into a single system. Dewey con- 
sidered communication to be the interpene- 
tration of perspectives: the communicating 
individuals actually share, at least for the 
moment, some of each other’s point of view. 
Communication might be deemed, therefore, 


? Theodore M. Newcomb, “The Study of Con- 
sensus,” in Sociology Today, Merton, Broom, and 
Cottrell {eds.), New York: Basic Books, 1959, pp. 
277—292. See also the treatment of social norms in 
Newcomb et al, Social Psychology, New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965, Chap. 8. 
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a type of “mind reading.” Each person 
knows what the other is thinking; they are 
engaged in joint thought about an object.1° 

Using the concept of role-taking, Mead 
suggested how such mind reading might take 
place. As described by Mead, role-taking is 
a sequential, self-correcting process through 
which one individual can experience an- 
other’s subjective state to any required de- 
gree of approximation. The sequence starts 
with the projection of some of one’s own 
experience onto the other, hypothesizing 
what gestures one would use that would cor- 
respond with this experience, perceiving the 
gestures of the other that actually occur, 
reformulating the hypothesized experience 
to project, searching again for the corre- 
sponding gestures, reformulation of the sec- 
ond hypothesis on the basis of the actual 
gestures perceived, and so on indefinitely in 
a cycle of hypothesis-checking which allows 
for the successive approximation of the 
other’s experience. 

Corresponding closely to the Mead-Dewey 
formulation of consensus and communica- 
tion is the Schutz-Scheler concept of inter- 
subjectivity: the joint consciousness of com- 
municating individuals.# Also related is 
Durkheim’s concept of the collective con- 
sciousness, which will be discussed further 
after we have introduced the idea of tacit 
coordination.”8 

Schelling’s work on tacit coordination will 
be discussed as a final example of the tradi- 
tion of co-orientation in the study of con- 
sensus.1* The basic proposition in this tradi- 
tion is that the necessity of social coordina- 
tion gives rise to the seeking of consensus, 


10 Jobn Dewey, Experience and Nature, New 
York: Dover, 1958, Chapter 5. A recent illustration 
of the process of “mind reading” can be found on 
pp. 227-228 in Harold Garfinkel, “Studies of the 
Routine Grounds of Everyday Activities,” Social 
Problems, 11 (1964), pp. 225~250. 

11 George Herbert Mead, Mind, Self and Society, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. 

12 A discussion of Scheler’s concept of intersub- 
jectivity is found in Alfred Schutz, Collected 
Papers, M. Natanson (ed.), The Hague: Martinus 


. Nijhof, 1962. 


18 Emile Durkheim, Sociology and Philosophy, 
in George Simpson, Emile Durkheim, New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1963, pp. 18-21. 

14 Thomas C. Schelling, The Strategy of Con- 
flict, New York: Oxford University Press, 1963, 
pp. 54-67. 


and that consensus, in turn, is a product of 
communication. 

Implicit in this tradition is a theory of 
social coordination. Flexible coordination 
(coordination in situations in which there 
are no rigid rules which allow for the fitting 
together of individual lines of action into a 
collective act) is made possible by consensus, 
which in turn is made possible by commu- 
nication.‘5 One serious limitation of this 
theory is that it assumes that actors went 
to coordinate their lines of activity, and that 
the only obstacle is the problem of articulat- 
ing their actions with others. In other words, 
the interactionist social psychologists (and 
most other sociological theorists, as well) 
have dealt only with the case where motiva- 
tion for coordination is high. The theory 
fails to deal with situations where motiva- 
tion is low or absent. It also does not deal 
with another important contingency. Even 
if motivation is high, it may be high be- 
cause of threat of punishment, i.e., the moti- 
vation may not be intrinsic to the goal of the 
transaction, but based on the superior power 
of the other.4® A general theory of coordi- 
nation must deal not only with the situation 
in which the motivation to coordinate is high 
and intrinsic but also with the situations in 
which motivation is low or absent, and/or 
based on threat of punishment.1” The limita- 
tion of this paper to intrinsically motivated 
social situations should be kept in mind. 

The conjunction of coordination, con- 
sensus, and communication is neatly caught 
in Schelling’s consideration of tacit coordi- 
nation. A person in a position in which he 
must coordinate his own line of activity with 
another will engage in attempts to read thé 
other’s mind by interpreting communicative 
acts. At times, Schelling argues, such proc- 
esses are successful; co-orientation may 
occur even if there is no direct communi- 
cation. There is instead a “conversation of 
gestures”: 


16 For a consideration of this theory, see the 
author’s paper “A Theory of Coordination Applic- 
able to Experimental Games” (in press). 

16 Cf. I. L. Horowitz, “Consensus, Conflict, and 
Cooperation: A Sociological Inventory.” Social 
Forces, 41 (1962), pp. 177-188. 

11 For further development of this problem, see 
the author’s “A Theory of Social Order,” (in 
preparation). 
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Tf the Yalu River is to be viewed as a limit 
in the Korean War that was recognized on 
both sides, its force and authority is to be 
analysed not in terms of the joint unilateral 
recognition of it by both sides of the conflict 
—not as something that we and the Chinese 
recognized unilaterally and simultaneously— 
but as something that we “mutually recog- 
nized.” It was not just that we recognized it 
and they recognized it, but that we receg- 
nized that they recognized it, they recognized 
that we recognized it, we recognized that they 
recognized that we recognized it, and so an. 
It was a shared expectation. To that extent, 
it was a somewhat undeniable expectation. If 
it ‘commands our attention, then we expect 
it to be observed and we expect the Chinese 
„to expect us to observe it. We cannot uni- 
laterally detach our expectations from it. In 
that sense limits and precedents and tradi- 
tions of this kind have an authority that is 
not exactly granted to them voluntarily by 
the participants in a conflict. They acquire 
magnetism or focal power of their own.18 


What is particularly instructive about this 
example is that it suggests higher orders of 
co-orientation than the simple perception of 
the other’s feelings.1? If we call agreement 
the zero level of co-orientation, then percep- 
tion of the other’s feeling (“we recognized 
that they recognized it”) is first-level co- 
orientation, and perception of the other’s 
perception (“we recognized that they recog- 
nized that we recognized it”) is the second- 
level of co-orientation. 

Having introduced the higher orders of 
co-orientation, we may now return to Durk- 
heim. For Durkheim, collective representa- 
tions were the fundamental building blocks 
of society. Yet there is a paradox in his 
formulations. 


Collective representations are exterior to in- 
dividual minds . . . they do not derive from 
them as such, but from the association of 
minds, which is a very different thing. 


He goes on to say: 


18 Thomas C. Schelling, Toward a Theory of 
Strategy for International Conflict, Rand Pub- 
lication P-1648, pp. 40-41. Schelling develops 
further the idea of tacit coordination in The 
Strategy of Conflict, op. cit., especially chap. 4. 

19 For a discussion of the process of reflected, 
reciprocating attribution, see P. H. Maucorps and 
Rene Bassoul, “Jeux de Miroir et Sociologie de 
la Connaissance D’Autrui,” (The Mirror Game and 
the Sociology of Knowledge of the Other) Cahiers 
Internationaux Sociologie, 32 (1962), pp. 43-60. 
Arturo Biblarz called this paper to my attention. 


Once a basic number of representations has 
been thus created, they become .. . partially 
autonomous realities, with their own way of 
life. 


Durkheim insists that collective conscious- 
ness is more than the sum of individual 
consciousnesses, that it has a life of its own, 
yet he gives no explanation of how indi- 
vidual consciousnesses (in “association”) 
become group consciousness. Durkheim 
leaves us not with a theory but an enigma. 

It is possible that the example that 
Schelling uses will allow us to resolve 
Durkheim’s paradox. Note that Schelling 
allows for still higher orders of mutual 
understanding (“and so on”). This allow- 
arce gives Durkheimian force to Schelling’s 
final sentences. 


In that sense limits and precedents and tradi- 
sions of this kind have an authority that is 
not exactly granted to them voluntarily by . 
the participants in a conflict. They acquire 
magnetism or focal power of their own. 


It seems that this is just the sense that 
Durkheim intended for his statement about 
the exteriority and constraint of social facts. 
The collective representations are felt as 
powerful exterior constraints because each 
individual agrees, recognizes that his neigh- 
bors agree, that they each recognize that he 
agrees, that he recognizes they recognize, 
and so on indefinitely. Although he agrees 
(or disagrees) with the sentiment, it is also 
something beyond his power to change, or 
even completely explore. The potentially 
endless mirror reflections of each of the 
others’ recognitions is felt as something 
utterly final. From this formulation it fol- 
lows that each actor feels the presence of 
the collective representation with a sense of 
exteriority and constraint, even if he, as an 
individual, is himself wholeheartedly dedi- 
cated or opposed to the representation. 

A process similar to the mirroring dis- 
cussed above is suggested by Schutz’s con- 
cept of “the reciprocity of perspectives.” 7° 
The similarity is clearly seen in Garfinkel’s 
explication of the concept of “background 
understandings.” 

According to Schutz, the person assumes, as- 

sumes that the other person assumes as well, 

and assumes that as he assumes it of the 


20 Schutz, op. ct., pp. 11-13. 
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other person the other person assumes the 
same for him% 


The paper from which the quotation is 
taken is concerned, for the most part, with 
reporting studies which ilustrate back- 
ground understandings in ordinary social 
transactions. The concept of background un- 
derstandings would appear to correspond to 
what is referred to in this paper as the éssue 
(X) about which consensus may occur. The 
first three levels of co-orientations are ex- 
plicit in Garfinkel’s description of back- 
ground understandings. The present formu- 
lation differs from his description in that it 
posits still higher orders. 

It is not necessary for the actor to actu- 
ally explore the degrees of co-orientation 
higher than the second or third to be aware 
of the massiveness of a collective represen- 
tation. Just as in the endless chain of reflec- 
tions in two opposing mirrors, the details 
that are reflected coalesce, after a few reflec- 
tions, into a formless blur, so the actor can 
feel the weight of the collective representa- 
tion, without necessarily making a detailed, 
level-by-level. examination of its form and 
extent. 

This discussion leads us finally to a formal 


-definition of a social system model of con- 


sensus: complete consensus on an issue exists 
in a group when there is an infinite series 
of reciprocating understandings between the 
members of the group concerning the issue. 
I know that you know that I know, and so 
on. This is the definition of complete con- 
sensus. In actual research, one might find it 
difficult to locate a single example of such 
complete consensus, and of demonstrating 
that it occurred if one did find it. For actual 
situations, one can derive various degrees 
of partial consensus, depending upon the 
level of co-orientation achieved. The zero 
level would represent agreement, but not 
consensus. The first level (Newcomb’s per- 
ceived consensus), would be a first degree 
consensus, the second level (we recognized 
that they recognized that we recognized) 
a second degree consensus, and so on. 

If we accept this definition of consensus, 
if only for discussion, the next problem is 
to operationalize it. Very suggestive for this 
purpose is the work of Laing, Phillipson and 


21 Garfinkel, op. cit., p. 237. 


Lee. They have developed a technique for 
measuring three levels of co-orientation be- 
tween marital couples, which they call agree- 
ment, understanding, and realization.” At 
the first level the pair, interviewed sepa- 
rately, simply give the same response to an 
issue. For example, the issue may be the 
following statement: “Mary is dependent on 
Jobn.” If Mary and John express agree- 
ment with this statement independently, 
they agree. The second question is to ask 
each how the other would answer the ques- 
tion. If John answers that Mary will agree, 
and in fact she does agree, John understands 
Mary on this issue. If John’s guess does not 
agree with Mary’s actual answer, then he 
misunderstands Mary. The third and final 
level is called realization. The operational 
index of realization (for John) is contained 
in the question: How will Mary think you 
will have answered this question? If John 
correctly judged bow Mary thinks he has 
answered the question, then John realizes 
that he is understood by Mary. If he does 
not, he fails to realize that he is understood. 

Laing, Phillipson and Lee use a shorthand 
notation for characterizing the profile of 
mutuality between the marital pair. Allow- 
A to stand for agreement, D for disagree- 
ment, U for understanding, M for misun- 
derstanding, R for realization, and F for fail- 
ure to realize, then the profile (RU AUR) 
means that the husband and the wife agree 
and that each understands and realizes that 
he is understood. Similarly, (F MDM F) 
means that husband and wife disagree and 
each misunderstands and fails to realize that 
he is misunderstood. The profile, husband 
(FMAUR), wife, is indicative of unila- 
teral understanding. The husband and the 
wife agree, but the husband thinks that they 
disagree and fails to realize that he is un- 
derstood. The wife, however, understands 
that they agree, and realizes that she is 
misunderstood. The Laing technique may 
be used as a basis for the study of consensus 
by generalizing it to groups of any size, and 
to co-orientation at any desired level. Two 
somewhat different techniques are relevant 
to this task: the measurement of accuracy 


82 Ronald Laing, H. Phillipson, and A. Russell 
Lee, Interpersonal Perception: A Theory and a 
Method of Research, New York: Springer, 1966, 
Chapter 5. 
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of role-taking developed by Stryker, and 
the measurement of perceived consensus, as 
used by Newcomb.”® Stryker’s technique is 
the more elegant of the two, and will be 
discussed first. 

Stryker measured the amount of first level 
co-orientation among persons in eight sta- 
tuses in the extended family: son, daughter, 
father, mother, son-in-law, daughter-in-lew, 
father-in-law, and mother-in-law. He asked 
each person to judge the answers given by 
two other persons in his family to a twenty- 
item questionnaire on family ideology. The 
statuses of the target persons are randomly 
changed and an analysis of variance design 
is used. Since Stryker asked his respondexts 
to judge the answers of particular other 
people (for example, a respondent’s wife 
and father-in-law), the Laing technique is 
directly applicable. If we measured the first 
three levels of co-orientation using the Stry- 
ker design, the results would be profiles of 
inter-status consensus in the family, similar 
to those obtained by Laing on inter-persen 
consensus. What makes Stryker’s design 
promising is that it enables the researcher 
to make a variable of relationships between 
persons. For example, one could compare 
the amount of consensus existing between 
spouses, as against the amount of consensus 
existing between parents and children. The 
significance of this kind of comparison will 
be discussed below. 

The other technique, similar to that used 
by Newcomb in his studies of perceived 
consensus, is to ask the respondents to judge 
the opinion not of particular persons but of 
particular groups. In order to utilize the 
Laing technique, it is necessary to decide 
at what level of plurality an opinion will ke 
designated as characteristic of the group. 
Previous writers have been reluctant to set 
some specific level of agreement as an index 
of normative consensus. Although there ap- 
pears to be agreement that this level should 
fall somewhere between (or including) a 
simple majority, at the one extreme, and 
complete unanimity, at the other, fixing a 


28 Sheldon Stryker, “Conditions for Accurate 
Role-Taking: A Test of Mead’s Theory,” in Arnold 
Rose (ed.), Human Behavior and Social Processes, 
Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1962, pp. 41-62; Monk 
and Newcomb, of. cit., and Chowdry and New- 
comb, of. cit. 


definite index presents some difficulty. A sim- 
ple majority means one thing, for example, 
when there is a large unified minority, and 
another when the minority is composed of 
a set of competing opinions and/or apathetic 
responses. The level of two-thirds would 
have little support other than American 
legislative practice. Unanimity would ap- 
pear to be too stringent a requirement. 

Perhaps a successful resolution of the 
problem of the index level for consensus re- 
cuires two or more dimensions, rather than 
the single dimension of size of plurality. It 
would seem logical to include both the num- 
ber and the size of modes in the distribution 
of opinion in a refined index of consensus. 

Since the definition suggested here in- 
volves some complexity even with a single 
dimension of agreement based:on proportion 
alone, the question of further dimensions of 
the agreement index will be postponed. For 
the present, to advance the argument, I 
would like to designate the index level as 
tke majority. Choosing the majority as in- 
dicative of agreement is not a completely 
arbitrary decision because it represents the 
situation in which the actor will be right 
more times than he is wrong in acting on 
the basis of his expectations. 

To use a simplified example to illustrate 
this approach, suppose in a survey we ask 
two questions: (1) Do you agree or dis- 
agree with the following statement, “There 
is a God”? (2) How will the average per- 
son answer this question? The results can 
be most easily visualized in a four-fold 
table. 

At this point it may be useful to introduce 
a slight change in the Laing procedure con- 
cerning the meaning of agreement, as noted 
in Table 1. For Laing, agreement means 





TABLE 1. 
Majority 
Majority Understands Misunderstands 
7 VA MA 
sa crv j Monolithic Pluralistic 
Consensus Ignorance 
(ist degree) 
Does not agree UD MD 
Dissensus False 
(1st degree) Consensus 


a 
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TABLE 2. 
Majority Realization Failure to Realize 
Understands Misunde-stands Understands Misunderstands 
Agrees (with the RUA(UR) RMACMR) FUA(UF) FMA(MF) 
statement X) Monolithic Realized Monolithic Pluralistic 
Consensus Pluralistic Consensus Ignorance 
(2nd degree) Ignorance (1st degree) 
Does not agree (with RUD(UR) RMD<MR) FUD(UF) FMD (MF) 
the statement X) Dissensus Rea‘ized Dissensus False 
(2nd degree) False (1st degree) Consensus 
Consensus 


simply similarity of response. It has there- 
fore a double meaning: either that both par- 
ties agree with the symbolic statement X, 
or that both disagree. For the purposes of 
this paper, however, we will take agreement 
to have a single meaning: that both perties 
endorse the statement X. Since we wish to 
talk about conscious agreement and shared 
experience, it is important to avoid mere 
similarity of response in our conception of 
consensus, For example, one reason that re- 
spondents do not agree with a given state- 
ment may be that they do not understand it, 
i.e. it is not meaningful to them. Yet :f the 
majority responded in this way, scoring mere 
similarity of response in the way Laing does 
would indicate consensus exists, which is far 
from our intention. For convenience, we will 
retain Laing’s notation of (R U A), and so 
on. It should be noted, however, that the D, 
which in Laing’s usage stands for disagree- 
ment, will mean non-agreement in th’s dis- 
cussion. 

There is monolithic consensus if tke ma- 
jority agrees and understands that there is 
agreement; there is pluralistic ignorence if 
the majority agrees but thinks that there is 
disagreement; there is dissensus if the ma- 
jority does not agree and understancs that 
they do not agree. And there is false con- 
sensus if the majority does not agree and 
thinks that they agree. This example uses 
only the first two levels of mutuality. If the 
third level is added, that of realization, the 
table becomes eight-fold and the conceptual 
and operational difficulty of the approach is 
increased greatly. 

Conceptually it is very difficult io con- 
ceive of partial consensus, say of the type 
(R M D)—tealization of misunderstanding 
about not agreeing. Operationally it becomes 





necessary to ask respondents questions such 
as. “How would the average person think 
that the average person will have answered?” 

Perhaps a less awkward approach to the 
hizher levels of consensus would be a ques- 
tion such as: “Now pretend you are the 
average person in this community. How 
would he answer the question? How would 
he think that you have answered it?” This 
fcrm or its equivalent might facilitate gath- 
ering of what is admittedly an intricate and 
(for the respondent) confusing type of in- 
formation. 

Introducing the third level of mutuality, 
realization, generates a property space with 
e:ght cells as follows. 

The difficulty of visualizing a profile such 
as (R M A)—a majority of the group agree, 
but a majority misunderstands that there is 
agreement, yet a majority realize that there 
is misunderstanding—makes it necessary to 
adopt an artifice. Suppose we divide the 
group, at random, into two subgroups, and 
then consider the responses of the majority 
in each sub-group, as if each were consider- 
ing the responses of the other. Using this de- 
vice, the profile becomes similar to the Laing 
model, but considering two majorities, rather 
chan two persons. Then (R M A) becomes: 
Subgroup 1 (R M AM R) Subgroup 2, a 
majority in each group agrees but a majority 
in each misunderstands that there is agree- 
ment, i.e, a majority in each sub-group 
thinks that a majority in the other sub-group 
does not agree, yet, a majority in each sub- 
group realizes that it is misunderstood by the 
other sub-group. (F U A U F) is the situa- 
tion in which the majority is in agreement, 
understands that there is agreement, but fails 
to realize that it is understood. That is to say 
the majority is unaware that others are 
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aware, that there is agreement. Similarly, 
(F U D U F) is the situation in which the 
majority does not agree, understands that 
there is not agreement, but fails to realize 
that it is understood. 

Such a typology of consensual structures 
should allow a first approximation of the 
complex process of inter-subjectivity. It is 
not intended actually to represent this pro- 
cess, but only to provide a static and finite 
index of the reciprocating, inter-acting ex- 
periences of the members of a group. 

It should be noted that there is an exten- 
sive literature which is relevant to the opera- 
tional definition of consensus: the critiques 
of methodology in studies of empathy.” 
This literature points to the necessity of in- 
troducing experimental or statistical ccn- 
trols for extraneous variables, For example, 
Hill, Stycos, and Back sought to determine 
the role that empathy between husband and 
wife (what we have called first level co- 
orientation) played in contraception.*® Since 
they did not, however, control for other 
variables, such as agreement or amount of 
communication, they were unable to discern 
unambiguously the effects of empathy on 
behavior. A study of three levels of co-orien- 
tation of the kind suggested here would re- 
quire either elaborate experimental controls, 
or the large number of cases that would 
allow for partialling, in order to avoid this 
difficulty. 


CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF CONSENSUS 


So far we have outlined conceptual and 
operational definitions of consensus. These 
definitions generate a series of possible con- 
sensual structures in groups: partial consen- 
suses of various degrees, and non-consensual 
structures such as false consensus and plu- 
ralistic ignorance. We now turn to a brief 
consideration of the dynamics of consensus 
~~how these structures are effects of various 


%4For a recent review of this literature, see 
Victor B. Cline, “Interpersonal Perception,” in 
Brendon A. Maher, Progress in Experimental Per- 
sonality Research, V. 1, New York: Academic Press, 
1964, pp. 221-284. 

25 Reuben Hill, J. Mayone Stycos, and Kurt W. 
Back, The Family and Population Control, Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1959, pp. 152-160, and 316-321. 


antecedent conditions, and are in turn the 
causes of certain consequences. 

Newcomb’s discussion of the ABX model 
suggests both causes and consequences of 
consensus. He uses causal variables such as: 


1. The attraction of A to B; 

2. Frequency of communication between 
A and B; 

3. Intensity of A’s feeling about X; 

4. Degree of differentiation of A’s and 
B’s roles. 


Newcomb goes on to link the antecedent 
variables to a consequent variable, “desire 
to communicate.” The basic premise in all 
of his propositions is that of balance: he 
thinks that there is a “strain toward sym- 
metry” (i.e. co-orientation). The postulate 
of the strain toward symmetry generates a 
whole series of propositions about the condi- 
tions under which asymmetry (non-consen- 
sual structures) will lead to further attempts 
at communication. 


1. The stronger the forces toward A’s co- 
orientation in respect to B and X: 
(a) the greater A’s strain toward sym- 
metry with B in respect to X 

(b) the greater the likelihood of in- 
creased symmetry as a conse- 
quence of one or more communi- 
cative acts. 

2. The less the attraction between A and 
B, the more nearly strain toward sym- 
metry is limited to those particular 
X’s, coordination toward which is re- 
quired by the conditions of associa- 
tion.2¢ 


I think that Newcomb overstates the strain 
toward symmetry, because he underestimates 
the importance of the underlying variable 
of the degree and extent of coordination re- 
quired by different kinds of relationships 
(see below). Nevertheless, his postulates 
generate useful propositions. 


DIMENSIONS OF COORDINATION 
One difficulty with the propositions stated 
by Newcomb is that each in itself appears 


26 Newcomb, “An Approach to the Study of 
Communicative Acts,” of. cit. 
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meaningful, but as a group they lack co- 
herence and completeness. Ultimately one 
would like to be able to list the determinants 
and consequences of consensus in such a way 
that the items in each set would be mutually 
exclusive and exhaustive. In Newcomb’s ap- 
proach, personal, interpersonal and social 
variables are mixed together. In the follow- 
ing discussion, as one step toward a theory 
of consensus, we will limit our concern to a 
single sociological variable, the type of co- 
ordination required by a social relationship. 

This variable is suggested by Newcomb’s 
second hypothesis, above, which concerns is- 
sues in which coordination is required by the 
“conditions of association.” Some types of 
relationship involve little coordination and 
therefore do not require consensus, except in 
very limited areas. One doesn’t need to know 
the bartender’s political opinions in order 
to get a drink. On the other hand, the con- 
fidence man seeks a high degree of consensus 
—to be sure, a unilateral consensus: confi- 
dence man—(R U D M F)—victim. 

The following proposition is suggested: 
The type and extent of consensus is depen- 
dent on the type and extent of coordination 
required between the members of the group. 
This proposition leads us back to the social- 
psychological bases of coordination, which 
are communication and consensus. 

What is needed for the further explora- 
tion of this proposition is the conceptual re- 
finement of the variable of coordination. Co- 
ordination is an extremely abstract concept 
covering an enormous span of behaviors, 
from an event as simple as shaking hands to 
a sequence of events as intricate as interna- 
tional trade. Let us consider, for illustrative 
purposes, just three dimensions of coordina- 
tion, one antecedent, one concomitant, and 
one consequent. Other things being equal we 
would expect that the higher the degree of 
formalization, the more complex and the 
more cooperative (rather than competitive) 
the pay-off of the coordinated activity, and 
the greater the consensus between the partic- 
ipants. Since degree of formalization, com- 
plexity, and type of pay-off are still quite 
abstract, we can break each of these down 
into sub-dimensions, beginning with formal- 
ization. 

One important component of formalization 


is the degree to which the transaction is 
scripted: symphonic music, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional cadenza in concerti, is 
almost completely scripted; some kinds of 
jazz have little if any script. This is the di- 
mension pointed to in Park’s distinction 
between elementary and conventional collec- 
tive behavior. A second component of for- 
malization is the extent to which control is 
vested in a special office: the symphony 
orchestra has a director; the jam session 
may not. A third component is obligatori- 
ness; a fourth is preemptiveness. Usually, 
but not always, the more formalized the 
transaction, the more obligatory and pre- 
emptive. Finally, degree of anonymity is re- 
lated to formalization: the more formal the 
transaction, the more fully the participant is 
identified. 

With respect to the complexity of the co- 
ordinated act, there are many dimensions 
that could be considered. For purposes of 
illustration, only six dimensions will be intro- 
duced. A dimension of precision would seem 
to be of primary importance: some kinds of 
transaction can occur if the participants’ 
actions are only very loosely coordinated; 
others have only a very low tolerance or lee- 
way in performance. When an infirm person 
is helped across the street by another per- 
son, there is some coordination involved, 
but the leeway in the timing and positioning 
of the two participants is broad. With tra- 
peze artists, on the other hand, one would 
need quite precise instruments to detect the 
range of variation in timing and positioning. 

Other components of complexity of a 
transaction are duration, repetitiveness, sym- 
metry, cumulativeness, and uniqueness, Du- 
ration and repetitiveness are self-explana- 
tory; symmetry refers to the degree to which 
there is division of labor among the co- 
participants in the transaction; cumulative- 
ness refers to the degree of ordering in the 
sequence of acts which make up the trans- 
action; uniqueness refers to the degree to 
which the participants can call upon anal- 
ogous experiences in coordinating their ac- 
tions. In general, the more complex the 
transaction, the more consensus there must 
be for coordination to occur. That is to say, 
the longer, the less repetitive, the less sym- 
metric, the more cumulative, and the more 
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unique the transaction, the more consensus 
is necessary to bring off the transaction. 

The consequent variable, the cooperative- 
tiveness or competitiveness of the pay-off, is 
also complex. Since this variable has been 
explored with some diligence, particularly 
in studies of experimental games, it will not 
be analyzed into sub-dimensions here. In 
‘“Prisoner’s Dilemma,” a single dimension, 
the temptation for each partner to defect, is 
used. This dimension is constructed from a 
ratio of the rewards for cooperation, com- 
pared to the punishment if caught defecting. 
Some such index might be constructed for 
any transaction. 

If we wish to analyze systematically any 
particular type of coordinated activity, the 
variables of position and timing must be con- 
sidered in precise detail. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the transaction which occurs on a 
highway when an automobile passes another, 
in the presence of an oncoming car. The 
exact positions and speeds of the three cars 
become desiderata, if we consider the three 
drivers to comprise a social group involved 
in a transaction (one getting past another 
without colliding). For such an example, it 
might be helpful to borrow the terminology 
from the physics of wave phenomena or 
from ballistics. Each car generates a wave 
whose front can be considered a certain dis- 
tance from the point of origin, The measured 
distance from the center of the lane would be 
the amplitude of the wave, the car’s speed, 
its velocity. In this case, highway traffic 
would be analyzed as a pattern of waves, 
with measurable shapes and configurations. 
The characteristic patterns would be aperi- 
odic, but with quite similar sizes and shapes. 
Alternatively, we could consider the trajec- 
tories of the vehicles, as in ballistic studies, 

In the case of automotive traffic, it would 
appear that each transaction involving pass- 
ing of the kind noted above involves a 
momentary consensual system: each driver 
subscribes to, and attributes to the other two 
participants, certain rules of the road, e.g., 
the car being passed, and the oncoming car, 
will not increase their speed, one signals 
and/or checks traffic before changing lanes, 
and so forth. At the same time, each par- 
ticipant is almost instinctively involved in a 
complex process of role-taking: he puts him- 
self in the place of the other drivers ard 


makes a judgment on his own future posi- 
tion and speed relative to that of the others. 
Every such transaction on the highway, 
whether successful or not, could-be analyzed 
using the wave phenomena or trajectories as 
a dependent variable, and the consensual 
processes as independent variables. 

Moreover, the same type of analysis could 
be extended to any kind of coordination. De- 
pending upon the type of coordination, some ` 
ingenuity might be necessary in selecting 
the dimensions of coordination to be meas- 
ured. In championship chess, for example, a 
crude measure of amplitude of movement 
would be of little interest. A more sophisti- 
cated series of measurements, such as degree 
of aggressiveness, obviousness and positional 
vs. exchange strategies might be in order. 
Nevertheless, the same basic plan of research 
would be followed: first, the measurement of 
coordinated actions as interfering waves or 
trajectories, and second, the determination 
of the level and type of consensus existing 
between the participants, with communica- 
tion held constant. 


DISCUSSION 


This approach may be relevant to one of 
the difficulties which Stryker met in his 
study. Stryker sought to test Mead’s hy- 
pothesis that role-taking actually occurs. To 
do this, Stryker developed 15 hypotheses 
and 147 tests. Having gone through these 
procedures, however, he reports that the re- 
sults are ambiguous: 


Of the 147 tests, 57, or 39%, produced results 
clearly supporting the theory; 90, or 61%, 
did not. Only one test produced a statistically 
significant finding contradictory to the hy- 
potheses.27 


One way of evaluating these results would 
lead to a quite positive conclusion: where 
there was a statistically significant relation- 
ship, the ratio was 57 to 1 in favor of the 
theory. On the other hand, Stryker had ex- 
pected to find such relationships in all 147 
tests, but they occurred in only a minority 
(40%), which might be construed as a set- 
back for the theory. 

An even more troublesome problem is con- 
nected with the way Stryker’s propositions 


31 Stryker, op. cit. 
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were derived. Except for those hypotheses 
that are related to Mead’s notion of a “com- 
mon universe of discourse,” the relationship 
between the hypotheses and Mead’s theory is 
not always clear. Even if the empirical find- 
ings had been unambiguous, it might not 
have been clear that Mead’s theory had been 
supported. 

If we use the definitions and hypotheses 
concerning consensus that were discussed 
above, a different approach to the interpre- 
tation of Stryker’s findings is suggested. 
Since these hypotheses are more closely re- 
lated to the fimdamental postulates in 
Mead’s theory, less ambiguous findings 


might ensue. Two hypotheses provide suca a . 


test. First, for those issues which are directly 
related to problems of coordination, the more 
precise the coordination that is required, the 
greater the consensus. For example, on the 
issue of permissiveness in child-rearing, one 
would hypothesize that there would be more 
consensus between spouses than between the 
parents and the grandparents (since more 
coordination is required between the spouses, 
who actually have the job of child-raising, 
than the grandparents, who look on from a 
distance.) 

This hypothesis relates amount of con- 
sensus to type of relationship, and follows 
directly from Mead’s theory. Since type of 
relationship is a variable in Stryker’s design, 
this hypothesis could be tested by classifying 
the issues and the status relationships with 
respect to their inter-relation. This classifica- 
tion would obviously have to be made by in- 
dependent raters who have no knowledge of 
the actual findings. 

A second hypothesis would allow a more 
refined testing of Mead’s theory. The pro- 
position that consensus varies with degree of 
coordination is not unique to Mead but is 
shared by others interested im consensus. 
What is unique to the interactionist frame- 
work is the insistence on the existence and 
importance of the higher orders of co-orien- 
tation. The common-sense definition of con- 
sensus is in terms of agreement. From this 
point of view, the more that coordination is 
required by a relationship, the more agree- 
ment there will be. From our discussion of 
the interactionist view of consensus, bow- 
ever, we can postulate an alternative hy- 
pothesis: agreement is less important than 


the higher orders of co-orientation. This 
combarison allows a critical test of the inter- 
actionist theory against the common sense 
point of view. If the higher orders of co- 
orientation predict the degree of coordination 
better than simple agreement, the interac- 
tion:st theory of consensus will have been 
given very strong support. 

The last section of this paper is con- 
cerned with two other possible applications 
of the model of consensus discussed here. 
The first, which will be dealt with only 
briefly, is the problem of leadership, the sec- 
ond, of social integration. Newcomb and 
others have found that leaders are somewhat 
more perceptive of followers’ views than vice 
versa.28 This finding follows from the postu- 
late above: the greater the need for coordi- 
nation, the greater the consensus. In the case 
of leaders, the situation is asymmetric: it is 
the leader more often than the follower who 
faces problems of coordination. (The fol- 
lower must coordinate his actions only with 
one leader, but the leader must coordinate 
his actions with all of the followers.) There- 
fore we would expect Newcomb’s findings on 
the superior perceived consensus of leaders. 

The study of the representative process 
is a particularly interesting area for the 
study of consensual structures in leader- 
follower relationships. The degree of con- 
sensus between the representative and his 
constituency might turn out to be an ex- 
tremely strategic variable in explaining the 
behavior of the representative. We can visu- 
alize situations in which the higher orders of 
co-orientation are used routinely by the rep- 
resentative. For example, in planning his 
campaign strategy, the representative will 
wisa to select issues, and positions on these 
issues, which will improve his chances of 
winning the election. In order to do this, he 
must not only visualize the opinions of his 
constituency with some accuracy (first level 
co-orientation), but also perceive what 
groups in his constituency think Ais position 
on these issues is (second level co-orienta- 
tion), so that the representative, by his 
chaice of issues and position, can correct 
then in order to win.?* We would also ex- 


2£ Newcomb, “An Approach to the Study of 
Communicative Acts,” op. cit. 

2€ This example was suggested to me by Janet 
Chewning. 
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pect that the consensual structures in the 
representative process would tend to be uni- 
lateral, since the views of the constituency 
are much more fateful for the representative 
than vice versa. 

The second application concerns the meas- 
urement of social integration. As Klapp notes 
(in the excerpt quoted in the beginning to 
this paper), degree of consensus can be used 
as an index of degree of social integration. 
He argues that anomie is the negative pole of 
the continuum, and (by implication) that 
complete consensus is the positive pole. His 
idea that lack of consensus can be used as 
indicative of anomie seems well served by the 
model described here: normlessness is not so 
much the situation that people don’t know 
of any rules to fit the situations that con- 
front them, but rather they don’t know 
which rules others share; normlessness is the 
absence of shared rules. 


Social Integration 
Monolithic consensus (R U A U R) 


Pluralistic consensus (R U D U R) 


Fioure 1. 


The model of consensus used here sug- 
gests, however, that the dimension of social 
integration is more complex than the simple 
continuum suggested by Klapp’s remarks. 
At the negative pole, a possible alternative to 
the state of social anomie is the condition of 
cleavage. Looking at the views of the popu- 
lation as a whole, it might seem that indi- 
viduals’ estimations of the others’ views are 
no better than chance, However, if the popu- 
lation is partitioned by the right variable, 
e.g, Moslems and Hindus in pre-partition 
India, the level of consensus is very high 
within the sub-groups and very low between 
them. Thus what might look like a state of 
anomie to the outside observer could be re- 
interpreted to show that a split of the larger 
social group into two or more smaller social 
groups has occurred; the larger group has 
distintegrated, but there is high social inte- 
gration in the new groups it has spawned. 

At the positive pole of integration, there 
is also a consensual structure alternative to 
complete consensus. In a highly integrated 


pluralist society, one might find sub groups, 
but there are groups which have agreed to 
disagree, e.g., Switzerland, with its French, 
German, and Italian sub-cultures, Just as 
consensus based on agreement can be de- 
picted by the profile (R UA) so consensus 
based on disagreement can be described by 
the profile (R U D UR). The first structure 
we might call a monolithic consensus, the 
second a pluralistic consensus. Using these 
ideas, the straightline dimension of social 
integration becomes a continuum with 
branches at each end. 

A further complication is occasioned by 
the fact that the consensual structure which 
exists between the subgroups need not be 
symmetric. Myrdal’s discussion of “the rank 
order of discriminations” is a case in point. 
With respect to the highest rank—the bar 
against intermarriage and sexual intercourse 
involving white women—he states that there 


Lack of Social Integration 
Anomie (F M D M F} 


Social cleavage: 
(RU A) within groups, but 
“(F MD MF) between groups. 


is agreement between the two groups. Im- 
plicit in his discussion is the suggestion that 
there is understanding of agreement on the 
Negro side, but misunderstanding on the 
white side. Thus he says: 


The writer has observed, however, that the 
average white man, particularly in the South, 
does not feel quite convinced of the Negro’s 
acquiescense. In several conversations the 
same white person in the same breath has 
assured me on the one hand that the Negroes 
are perfectly satisfied in their position and 
would not like to be treated as equals, and 
on the other hand that the only thing these 
Negroes long for is to be like white people 
and marry their daughters.3° 


Using Laing’s notation, the profile of inter- 
group mutuality on this issue, with the white 
persons on the left, would probably be 
(F MAUR), that is, agreement on the issue 
of marital and sexual segregation, with in- 
correct attribution on the white side (note 


30 Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, New 
York: Harper, 1944, p. 64, 
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that Myrdal talks about the average white 
man), and correct attribution on the Negro 
side. A similar analysis could be made of 
the other ranks in the order of discrimina- 
tions. 

In this case the profile (F M A U R) rep- 
resents an asymmetric consensus based on 
physical domination. Once again we bave a 
situation in which the structure of consensus 
derives from the nature of the coordination 
required: because perception of the white 
person’s views is far more fateful for the 
Negro than vice versa, the subordinate is 
more sensitive to the gestures of the super- 
ordinate, and co-orientation tends to be uni- 
lateral. The author has found what appears 
to be a similar situation in classroom surveys 
of male-female differences in opinions on 
sexual permissiveness. The males tend to 
agree on a more permissive standard than 
the girls do, but misunderstand this agree- 
ment, each thinking that he is more liberal 
than his fellows. The girls understand, how- 
ever. The profile of the intergroup consen- 
sus is the same as in the color-line situation 
described by Myrdal: men (F M D UR) 
women. 

Both of these situations represent a par- 
tial consensus, and therefore a middle 
amount of social integration in the larger 
community comprised by the two subgroups, 
the Negroes and the whites, or the men and 
the women. There is neither complete con- 
sensus nor complete lack of consensus, but a 
partial consensus based upon an asymmetric 
profile of one-way understanding and realiza- 
tion. 


SUMMARY 


This discussion began with a comparison 
of two approaches to consensus: interaction- 
ist theory and the common sense approach. 
From interactionist theory a social-systemic 
model of consensus has been derived. This 
model leads to a conceptual definition of 
consensus as an infinite series of recipro- 
cating understandings between the members 
of a group. In research, this model would 
lead us to look for higher orders of co-orien- 
tation than the more usual investigations of 
agreement, or, at best, perceived consensus, 
which would be represented as consensual 
structures of the second degree, third degree, 


and so on, asymptotically nearer to the hy- 
pothesized infinite limit. 

Utilizing techniques derived from the 
work of Newcomb, Stryker, and Laing, 
Phillipson and Lee, procedures have been 
outlined for generalizing these techniques to 
groups of any size and co-orientation of any 
degree. The two generalized techniques can’ 
be considered to be operational definitions of 
the concept of consensus for two different 
problems: the Stryker design allowing the 
Measurement of inter-status consensus 
through judgments of the orientation of the 
other person in a pair; the Newcomb tech- 
nique of judgment of group opinion allowing 
for the measurement of intra- and inter- 
group consensus. 

Newcomb’s propositions concerning causes 
and consequences of consensus led us to a 
discussion of an important concomitant of 
the degree of consensus in a group: the type 
of coordination. The analysis of type and 
degree of coordination into various dimen- 
sions and sub-dimensions leads to a series of 
propositions which relate degree of con- 
sensus to the type, precision and extent of 
coordination (with communication held con- 
stant). One application of such propositions 
is suggested by Stryker’s attempt to test 
Mead’s theory. A design is formulated which 
might lead to a less ambiguous test of inter- 
actionist theory as over against common- 
sense notions of consensus. 

Finally, two problems are considered: con- 
sensual structures in leader-follower relation- 
ships, and the measurement of social inte- 
gration. Several other problems, such as the 
measurement of occupational prestige, and 
the social desirability dimension of psycho- 
logical testing, have been mentioned in pass- 
ing. The model of the degree of consensus 
outlined here offers a technique for the 
systematic exploration of these and similar 
problems. 

Two theoretical problems alluded to in 
passing seem particularly worthy of further 
exploration. The first problem follows from 
Klapp’s suggestion that consensus is the 
common denominator of almost all of the 
concepts in sociology and cultural anthro- ` 
pology. The definition of consensus de- 
veloped in this paper might be used as a step 
first, toward systematizing the various basic 
concepts, such as norm, role, and institution, 


r 
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and second, toward rigorously defining their 
interrelationships. 

The second problem is the statement of a 
formal theory of interaction in terms of com- 
munication, consensus, and coordination. In 
the discussion above, it was shown how a set 
of propositions could be generated from the 
proposition that the degree of consensus is 
reciprocally related to the degree of coordina- 
‘tion, with degree of communication held 
constant, by introducing sub-dimensions in 
the variable of coordination. Using similar 
techniques, two further sets of propositions 
could be generated, by partialling the rela- 
tionship between communication and con- 
sensus with coordination held constant, on 
the one hand, and the relationship between 
communication and coordination with con- 
sensus held constant, on the other. Finally, 
a fourth set of propositions could be gen- 


erated by stating the dynamic interrelation 
of all three variables. These four sets would 
offer a series of propositions that could lead 
to émpirical testing, and would-at the same 
time be directly articulated with sociological 
theory. 

More generally, the investigation of 
higher-order co-orientations promises a pro- 
cedure for unraveling some of the more intri- 
cate puzzles in human relationships. For 
example, it is possible that much of the 
moral ambiguity facing actors in modern 
large-scale societies is a product of the multi- 
group, multi-faceted consensual structures 
depicted here. Exploration of these patterns 
could lead, in the long run, to an under- 
standing of the processes which create and 
terminate consensus, and the Consequences 
of these processes for the actors and their 
society. 


ORGANIZATIONS AS SEMILATTICES * 


Morris F. FRIEDELL ” 
University of Michigan 


Semilattices, partial orderings in whick every two elements kave a least upper bound, are 
proposed to model structures of compiex organizations. They are a generalization of trees, 
and may be more suitable for representing organisations which lack unity of command or 
of informal relations. Control of conflict provides a rationale for the model. It is skown how 
semilattices can represent structures of administrative units as well as structures of indi- 
viduals; consequences of consistency between these two levels of structure are investigated. 
The model also yields a framework within which the development of an organisation’s struc- 
ture may .be examined. An illustrative application is given, using data from Street Corner 


Society. 


HIS paper presents an exploration of 

the use of semilattice structure as an 

algebraic ‘equilibrium model for or- 
ganizations composed of elements, generally 
persons, differentiated in status. A rationale 
for the correspondence between organiza- 
tions and semilattices is followed by a se- 
quence of parallels between organizational 
and mathematical phenomena and an ilus- 
- trative application to empirical data, Essen- 
tially, the methodology is that of explication 
of an ideal-type. 


* I am indebted to James A. Davis and Albert J. 
Reiss, Jr. for helpful comments. 


To avoid constant translating between 
mathematics and sociology the terminology 
generally used will be that for complex for- 
mal organizations, to which the model is 
most clearly applicable. A list of correspon- 
dences between mathematical and sociologi- 
cal terms is appended. Proofs are straight- 
forward; and all but one are omitted? 
Terms will be underlined where they are 
first defined. 


1a’ 


2 Gàbor Szàsz, Introduction to Lattice Theory, 
New York: Academic Press, 1963, provides a brief 
discussion of semilattices, with a demonstration of 
the equivalence of the two definitions given below. 


Cored 
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WHAT ARE SEMILATTICES? 


A brief mathematical description of the 
model must be given. Semilattices are par- 
tially ordered sets in which every two ele- 
ments have a least upper bound. A partially 
ordered set is a set with a relation > having 
the properties of reflexivity (aza, where a 
is an arbitrary element of the set), anti- 
symmetry (azb and ba implies a=b) 
and transitivity (azb and b>c implies 
asc). b is an upper bound of a subset X 
if, for each element + in X, brx. b is a lower 
bound of X if, for each element x in X, 
xb; equivalently we may write: d<x. A 
least upper bound of a subset X is an upper 
bound of X which is a lower bound of the 
set of all upper bounds of X. 

Semilattices may also be defined as alge- 
braic systems with one operation which is 


An arbi- 
A semi- trary par- 
A tree lattice tial ordering 


x R x x 
E h a 2 R 
bad /et 2 2l 
& Qa 
Ficure 1. EXAMPLES OF STRUCTURES. 


associative: (ab)c=a(bc), commutative: 
ab=ba, and idempotent: aaa. The two 
definitions are related by interpreting the 
element ab to be the least upper bound of 
a and b. The ab=c if and only if ab. 

Two important general properties of finite 
semilattics? are that every non-empty sub- 
set of elements has a unique least upper 
bound, and that there is a unique maximal 
element which is an upper bound of all 
elements. 

The graphs called trees are useful models 
for organizations. A free may be defined as 
a semilattice which has the special property 
that any two upper bounds of a given ele- 
ment are comparable, i.e., one is an upper 
bound of the other. Thus semilattices may 
be viewed as a generalization of trees. 

Figure 1 illustrates these concepts by rep- 
resenting the relation “>” between two dif- 
ferent points by a descending path. For ex- 


2 All semilattices in this paper are assumed to 
have a finite number of elements; all partially or- 


_ dered sets are assumed non-empty. 


ample, ¿œb but not goa. Examples of 
algebraic relations in the semilattice are 
jk—mk=jmk=o, ko=o, jkimnop—p. p is 
the maximal element of the semilattice. / 
and m are instances of two parallel (not 
comparable) upper bounds of an element (j), 
which shows that this semilattice is not a 
tree. In the rightmost structure the 2-ele- 
ment set [r,s] lacks a least upper bound and 
and the set [s,#] has no upper bound at all. 


SOCIOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION OF 
SEMILATTICES 


The most straightforward sociological in- 
terpretation of a semilattice is to identify 
the elements with the members of an organi- 
zation and the relation “=>” with direct or 
indirect superordination. Then reflexivity 
means that a member is considered super- 
ordinate to himself,’ antisymmetry that no 
two different members can be superordinate 
to each other, and transitivity that a super- 
ordinate of a superordinate is superordinate 
also to any subordinate of the latter. An 
upper bound of an element becomes a super- 
ordinate of a member and a lower bound 
becomes a subordinate. A least upper bound 
becomes a lowest common superordinate 
(I.c.s.). The relation between a, b, and ab 
(their 1.c.s.) may be of intrinsic importance. 
White notes: 4 


Submission of disputes to the lowest com- 
mon supervisor is a core norm in our formal 
organizations; it appears to differ little from 
the right and duty of a feudal lord to settle 
disputes in his court. Two vassals holding 
fees directly from a lord of course submit 
disputes to him, but so do two men each 
subordinate at some remove from a different 
vassal of the lord. 


Since the formal authority structures of 
organizations tend to be trees it is clear that 
the superordination interpretation makes the 
model empirically applicable. It is not so 
clear that its full generality is useful—this 


8This requirement, positing nothing about the 
interrelations between different members, is essen- 
tially a terminological device. 7 

4 Harrison C. White, “Uses of Mathematics in 
Sociology,” in James C. Charlesworth, editor, 
Mathematics and the Social Sciences, Philadelphia: 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
1963, pp. 77-78. 
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must ultimately be decided by empirical in- 
vestigation. Theoretical indications of the 
relevance of the semilattice model will be 
` developed by comparing it as an ideal-type 
with the more restrictive tree model. 

An ideal-type for structures may be de- 
rived as a logical solution for certain gen- 
eral organizational problems. Then the em- 
pirical prediction is that, insofar as an or- 
ganizational structure deviates from the 
ideal-type, “strain” or some atypical solu- 
tion to the relevant problems will be mani- 
fest. To derive the tree as an ideal-type it is 
convenient to use a definition equivalent to 
but different from that given above: a tree 
is (1) a partially ordered set with maximal 
element in which (2) each member has no 
more than one direct superordinate.5 Con- 
dition (1) is very weak; (2), the principle 
of unity of command, is more controversial: 


In small, uncomplicated organizations the 
idea of unity of command appeals to com- 
mon sense, since it tends to prevent conflicts 
in the minds of subordinates. However, in 
actual organizations of any size, it is evident 
that instructions and influence do flow from 
more than one source.’ 


Tree structure is a logical solution of the 
problem of conflicting orders, but its paucity 
of lines of direct superordination raises a 
variety of other problems, (A structure with 
fewer lines than a tree would not be con- 
nected.) One influence determining whether 
tree structure will be adopted is thus the 
salience of the danger of conflicting orders, 
and this in turn depends on the salience of 
the role-relationship: a gives orders to b. 
What would make this role-relationship 
salient? Orders may be considered as having 
a motivational and an informational com- 
ponent. Motivation must be attended to fre- 
quently when a “zone of indifference” 7 can- 
not effectively be established. Information 
must be supplied frequently when tasks are 


6a is directly superordinate to b if œb, asb 
(ie, @>b) and there is no c such that a>c>b. 
In applications of the model this relation may not 
be completely equivalent to “gives direct orders to.” 
- 8 Joseph L. Massie, “Management Theory,” in 
James G. March, editor, Handbook of Organisa- 
tions, Chicago: Rand-McNally, 1965, p. 397. 

T See Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the 
Executive, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1962, pp. 168-69, 


not routinized, perhaps because of a rapidly 
changing environment. (However, reception 
of true information from multiple sources 
does not have the same tendency to cause 
conflicts that reception of orders from mul- 
tiple sources does.) Insofar, then, as the gen- 
erally desirable goals of securely legitimizing 
authority and routinizing tasks are achieved, 
the relation of ordering, and with it the 
danger of conflicting orders, will lose sa- 
lience. Accordingly a less restrictive struc- 
ture than the tree may be optimal. 

A rationale for semilattice structuring may 
be derived from consideration of coordina- 
tive rather than directive role-relations. The 
coordinative relation may be taken as a 
function from non-empty subsets of mem- 
bers to individuals: c—C(S), meaning that 
c has the responsibility for coordinating the 
activities of the set S. Assume x=C( [x] )— 
each member coordinates activities involving 
only himself (resolves inner conflicts). Then 
semilattice structure can be derived from a 
consistency relation among coordinative 
roles: C( [a,b,c] )=C({C([¢,b]),c]). (This 
parallels the algebraic definition of the semi- 
lattice.) The partial ordering is obtained by 
taking a>b if a=C([e,b]), with the inter- 
pretation that a is superordinate to b if a has 
the responsibility for coordinating b’s activi- 
ties with @’s own.® Then the coordinator be- 
comes the l,c.s. The maximal element is the 
coordinator of the whole organization. 

An important role-relation combining the 
coordinative and directive is that of settling 
disputes among subordinates. Authority is 
necessary when the conflict of interest in- 
volved requires sanctioning of deviance 
from the settlement. If there is no determi- 
nate coordinator the method of settlement of 
the dispute may become an additional pomt 
of disagreement and conflict may be induced 
within the set of potential coordinators. This 
suggests examination of the requirements 
for the relation of a coordination function 
to a given partial ordering so that every 
non-empty set has an l.c.s. who is also its co- 
ordinator. The following necessary and suffi- 


8 In more general terms, power structure is being 
considered from the functional standpoint of inte- 
gration. The most prominent functional alternative 
to power, a normative order, may perhaps also ex- 
hibit semilattice structure—inasmuch as potentially 
conflicting norms are coordinated by metanorms. 
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cient condition, relating the status of the 
coordinators to that of the coordinated, is 
more perspicuous than the consistency rela- 
tion above. Define SCT if every member of 
S has a’ superordinate in T. Then the 
condition is: C({*])—a« (as before) and 
C(S)<C(T) if ST. 

An alternative perspective on the I.cs. 
role is as a device for hampering spontaneous 
coordination (coalition formation, which 
may be detrimental to the organization) 
rather than for impeding spontaneous con- 
flict. The semilattice assigns a specific su- 
perior to every group, while the tree assigns 
a specific superior to every non-maximal 
individual as well. The tree, then, may be 
considered as addressed to the control of 
the subordinate individual while the semi- 
lattice is addressed to the control of the 
subordinate group. In either case, of course, 
problems may arise if the l.c.s. is a member 
of the group.® 

I have given some highly abstract con- 
siderations leading to semilattice structure 
as an ideal-type. The salience of the co- 
ordinative function of informal relations 
suggests that the model may be particularly 
applicable to informal structures, within or 
outside of formal organizations. An empiri- 
cal example is given at the end of this paper. 
Staff-line relations may also furnish a field 
for application of the model. A simple ex- 
ample would be that of a staff member with 
two direct superordinates each of whose 
needs for his services is not sufficiently great 
or urgent to make the danger of conflicting 
orders salient. 

Upon consideration of the semilattice as 
an equilibrium structure, the process by 
which this equilibrium might be approached 
becomes of interest. The theorem that every 
partially ordered set may be modified to be 
semilattice such that a2) in the partially 
ordered set implies a&b in the semilattice is 
relevant. The process of modification might 
correspond to the establishment of informal 
superordination relations between previously 
parallel members as a result of the outcome 


® An “office” (see below) has this property and 
may, for instance, attempt to expand to the detri- 
ment of other offices and of the organization. The 
semilattice-structuring of offices, derived below from 
different considerations, is pertinent to this prob- 
lem. ‘ 


of disputes between them (as a pecking- 
order is developed among chickens) 1° 


OFFICE-STRUCTURES 


In order to augment the model let us in- 
quire into correspondences between the anal- 
ysis of semilattices and the analysis of for- 
mal organizations. Large organizations are 
partitioned into administrative units, which 
will be called “offices,” in order that each 
unit should be composed of a manageable 
number of individuals. The lines of direct 
superordination in tables of organization are 
frequently drawn between offices rather 
than between individuals. Offices, in turn, 
are grouped into larger units in complex or- 
ganizations; there may be several nested 
levels of administrative units, each with its 
own structure. The following discussion will 
only treat the relations between individual 
structure and office structure explicitly, but 
could be applied to the relations between 
any two structures, one with smaller and 
the other with larger units. 

What structures of offices are “consistent” 
with an underlying semilattice of relations 
between individuals? #4 Let an equilibrium 
postulate for office-structures be: The office 
of the lcs. of two members is determined 
only by their offices (the offices to which 
they belong). There is probably a fairly 
wide class of organizations for which the 
postulate holds. In particular, it probably 
holds for most trees (as will be shown later). 


10 This process provides an Interesting contrast 
to balance theory: it adds structure to obtain equi- 
librium, whereas, in balance theory, equilibrium 
can be achieved via a shortest route by removing 
structure. a 

11 Note that the related question—what individ- 
ual semilattices are consistent with a given office- 
structure—may have more direct empirical rele- 
vance. Individual relations change more readily than 
do office-structures, and when office-structures 
change individual relations tend also to change. 
When an individual joins an organization he gen- 
erally becomes attached to an existing office and the 
office-structure does not change. But the former 


_ question probably represents a better first approach 


since office-structures generally contain fewer ele- 
ments than do individual structures. If something 
is to be held temporarily constant it may be best to 
hold constant that which is most complicated. Thus 
a given individual semilattice is considered and 
office-structures which could be built up from it are 
investigated. 
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"Note, however, that a direct rationale for 
it could be based on the plausible assump- 
tion that individuals identify with their 
offices. Then a conflict between two indi- 
viduals in two different offices might induce 
conflicts between several individuals in the 
two different offices. It is not required that 
all such conflicts be settled by the same 
individual,* but at least by members of the 
same office. Again using the assumption of 
identification of members of an office, this 
should not cause problems. Without the 
postulate a conflict between two subordinate 
offices might generate conflicts between su- 
perordinate offices, and the process might 
snowball. 

In the feudal referent, a “family” 18 
might be an office; a conflict between mem- 
bers of two families might lead to a feud, 
and it would seem best for the peace of the 
system if all the resulting interpersonal con- 
flicts were settled in approximately the same 
place. 

The foregoing discussion leads to the fol- 
lowing formal definitions. An office-strucrure 
in a semilattice-structured organization is a 
partition of the members into mutually ex- 
clusive and exhaustive classes called offices 
such that, for any two members c and d, the 
office of cd is completely determined by the 
office of c and the office of d. Office A is 
superordinate to office B (AB) if there is 
some member a in A and some member b 
in B such that 226.14 It can be shown that 
an office-structure so defined is itself a semi- 
lattice.15 

Now some implications may be elicited: 


1. What is the character of an office? 
(a) Every office contains a unique manager 
-who is superordinate to everyone in the of- 
fice. (b) An office is convex. If a and b are 
in an office and acb then c is in the 
office also. (c) An office is closed. If a and 


12 Such a requirement would be particularly un- 
realistic if the offices of the conflicting individuals 
were comparable. 

18 Tt ig not necessary to define this term precisely 
here. 

14 It can be shown that two offices are related by 
=: if and only if they are so related as sets, That 
is to say, every member of an office has a super- 
ordinate in every superordinate office. 

15 Mathematically, an office-structure is a canon- 
ical homomorphic image of a semilattice. An office 
is a congruence-class of a semilattice. 


b are in an office their l.c.s. is also.1® These 
properties usually reflect empirical reality. 
(c) implies that the structure internal to an 
office is a subsemilattice of the semilattice 
of individuals. 

2. Can any closed and convex subset of 
an organization be an office in some office- 
structure? Yes. Take such a subset, S; com- 
bine all members of the organization who 
are not in S but are superordinate to some 
member of S into an office P, and let each 
member not in S or in P be in an office by 
himself. The result is an office structure.” 

Note that two “trivial” office-structures 
are obtained by (1) placing each member in 
an office by himself—the minimal office 
structure; and (2) combining all members 
into one office (identical with the organiza- 
tion)—the maximal o fice-structure. 

3. How can different office-structures be 
compared? Let S and T be office-structures. 
Define: S is coarser than T (SÈT) if, when 
a and b are in the same office in T, it is al- 
ways true that they are in the same office in 
S. Define: T is finer than S if S is coarser 
than T. The office-structures now form the 
special type of semilattice called a lattice. 
Every two office-structures have a least 
upper bound and also a greatest lower bound 
(greatest common refinement). Given two 
affice-structures, their greatest common re- 
finement is formed by placing a and b to- 
gether in an office in the new structure if 
and only if they were together in each of 
tae given structures. In the lattice of office- 
structures the minimal office-structure is the 
least element and the maximal office-struc- 
ture is the greatest element. 

Note that now we have three different 
types of semilattices—the original semilat- 
tice of individuals, various possible semilat- 
tices of offices, and finally the semilattice of 
office-structures. 

4. What is the finest possible office-struc- 
ture containing a given closed and convex 
set as an office? Such an office-structure 
always exists and is formed as follows: Let 
F be the given office. Let m be the manager 
of F. As a preliminary step, partition indi- 

16 The proofs are given in Appendix II. They 
illustrate the power of the algebraic treatment of 
semilattices. 

17 Mathematically, any closed and convex subset 
of a semflattice can be a congruence-class. 


Ba 
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viduals into classes by their lcs. with m. 
If a and b are in the same class, and c is in 
F, combine ac and bm into the same office. 

Amalgamating individuals into offices may 
force certain individuals superordinate to 
members of the created office (but only such 
individuals) to be office-mates, as can be in- 
ferred from the construction above. This 
may relate to instances where organization 
at the top of a bureaucracy is more fluid 
than that at certain lower levels, e.g., as in 
a palace coup. 

- 5. Two important types of offices may be 
called. executive offices and departments. An 
executive office is one which contains the 
president (the maximal element) .1® The fn- 
est office-structure containing a given exec- 
utive office consists of the executive office 
and a separate office for every person not 
in the executive office. A department is an 
office consisting of all subordinates of a given 
individual. 

6. Office-structures and trees. Since a tree 
is a prominent simple model for an organi- 
zation, connections between office-structures 
and trees should be investigated. Every or- 
ganization has an office-structure which is a 
tree, e.g., the maximal office-structure. It 
would be significant if every organization 
had a finest office-structure that was a tree, 
but this is not the case. 

Trees and only trees have the property 
that any partitioning into closed and convex 
subsets forms an office-structure, This sug- 
gests that empirically most tree-structured 
organizations satisfy the equilibrium postu- 
late for office-structures and that therefore 
this is not as restrictive as may appear. 

7. The subset of members who are super- 
ordinate to a given member x may be of 
interest from the perspective ‘of evaluat- 
ing x’s prospects for mobility. This sub- 
set satisfies the requirements for an office, 
and this office is isomorphic to the office- 
structure obtained by amalgamating mem- 
bers who have the same l.c.s. with x.1® One 
of the offices in this office-structure is x’s 
department. Also, every superordinate of v 
is in a different office. But in general this 


18 Mathematically, the possible executive offices 
are the ideals of the semilattice. 

19 Mathematically, a principal ideal of a semi- 
lattice is isomorphic to an endomorphism of the 
semilattice, 


office-structure is not the finest containing 
x’s department. Rather, it is the coarsest 
with the two properties just mentioned. 
Appendix III contains a few additional 
results. i 


RESTRUCTURING OF ORGANIZATIONS 


- Apart from permutations of incumbents 
of positions for individuals, which will not 
be treated here, the structure of an organi- 
zation may change over time. Such change 
may consist simply of alteration of the num- 
bers of individual positions in offices, leaving 
the superordination structure of the offices 
intact, or the office structure itself may be 
altered. For instance, “. . . the balance of 
net efficiency shifts from process to purpose 
organization as the size of organization in- 
creases,” 2° Presumably the cost of a change 
varies with its magnitude. A tentatively sug- 
gested measure of the magnitude of a change 
between office-structures follows. 

Let A and B be office-structures. Then 
define M(A,B), the magnitude of a change 
from A to B as log FOBT {AUB | is 
the number of offices in the structure A UB, 
the least upper bound of 4 and B. | ANB | 
is the number of offices in A N B, the greatest 
lower bound of A and B. The definition in- 
volves AUB because that is the finest level 
of structure that can be left invariant under 
the change from A to B, thus important in 
evaluating the magnitude of the change; it 
involves AM B because during the transition 
from A to B identifications with both offices 
are presumably somewhat operative and co- 
membership in an office in ANB is equiva- 
lent to simultaneous co-membership m A 
and in B. Now AUBDANMB, and log 
[ANB | 
| AUB | 
ure of their separation. 

Small changes, according to this measure, 
are those which are close in level and which 
are restricted to a segment of the organiza- 
tion. Magnitude is not a distance function 
since M(A,C) may be greater than M(4,B) 
+M(B,C).?1 The concept is derived from 


20 James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, Or- 
ganizations, New York: Wiley, 1958, p. 29. 

21 However, M(A,B)==0, M(4,B)=0 © A=B 
and M(A,B)=—M(B,A). If the office-structures in 





appears to be a reasonable meas- 
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consideration of changes made in a single 
step. It is possible that a change could easily 
be made in two steps but yet be very diffi- 
cult to carry out all at once. A study of 
sequences of changes, each of small magni- 
tude, might lead to hypotheses about evo- 
lution of organizational structure. 


COMPOSITION OF SEMILATTICES 


Organizations grow in size by addition of 
individuals or by merger. In either case this 
can be conceived as the merger of a new 
semilattice with an old one, since an indi- 
vidual is a trivial case of a semilattice. How 
can two semilattices be merged to form a 
larger structure that retains the semilattice 
character? What about office structure in the 
new organization? The following results 
doubtless only tap the surface of this area 
of inquiry. 

1. A semilattice A can be adjoined to a 
semilattice S by simply drawing a line of 
direct subordination from the maximal ele- 
ment in A up to an arbitrary element of S. 
The old office structures taken together form 
an office-structure of the new semilattice. In 
particular, if S consists of a single element, 
a new maximal element can be added to A. 

2. It sometimes happens that the presi- 
dent of the adjoined organization is replaced 
by an element in the other in order to pre- 
vent the adjomed organization from being 
too independent. If the maximal element of 
A is identified with an arbitrary element in 
S, this also preserves semilattice structure. 
A new office-structure can consist of the old 
offices, but with a merging of the executive 
office in A with that of the given element 

in. 

- “3, Top and bottom elements can always 
be added to semilattices, as above. A “mid- 
dle” element can be added if it is assigned 
a unique direct superordinate and a unique 
direct subordinate, where the superordinate 
was previously superordinate to the subordi- 





question are pairwise comparable (that is, if they 
are nested) M(A,B) equals log 4, the logarithm 


of ‘the average number of offices in the smaller 
structure which are contained in one office of the 
larger structure, and is a distance measure. 

22 Here the (distributive) lattice of homomorph- 
isms of the lattice of office-structures might be 
useful. 


nate. It is interesting that the new element — 
can be assigned to the superordinate’s of- 
fice without otherwise changing the office 
structure, but not, in general, to the sub- 
ordinate’s office.*8 

4. The foregoing results can be used in re- 
verse to determine whether a fairly complex 
organization indeed has semilattice struc- 
ture. For example, a member with one supe- 
rior and no subordinates can be amalgamated 
with his superior, and this can be done re- 
peatedly until the structure is reduced to one 
which is obviously a semilattice and from 
which the original can be constructed by 
successive adjunctions of elements. All trees, 
and not only trees, but not all semilattices 
can be formed from single elements by the 
methods of extension given above. It might 
be useful to inquire into the nature of the 
restrictions that given methods of extension 
impose on ultimate organizational structure. 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATION TO 
EMPIRICAL DATA 


Consider the “Informal Organization of 
the Cornerville S & A Club” as perceived by 
Whyte.4 

Take a>6 if a has higher status than b 
and if there is a line of influence between a 
and b, directly or by following a descending 
path. We have here almost a semilattice. 
The structure was modified to be a semilat- 
tice by eliminating Gus and the isolates and, 
in the three cases where there was a line of 
influence between two members equal in 
status, deciding randomly who was to be 
higher in status in each pair (except that 
Mike had to be given higher status than 
Carlo). The result is the semilattice drawn 
below. (Only lines of direct superordination 
are shown.) It can be reduced to a point by 
the methods given above. 

The “office-structure” indicated by the 
dotted lines corresponds fairly well with the 
division between cliques that Whyte found. 
Note that the subsemilattice of the more 
Americanized and better-educated Lunch 
Room Clique is a tree, while that of the 


28 Melville Dalton, Afen Who Manage, New 
York: Wiley, 1959, provides a relevant discussion 
of the position of “assistant-to.” 

24 William F. Whyte, Street Corner Society, Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1955, p. 156. 
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INFORMAL ORGANIZATION OF THE CORNERVILLE S&A CLUB 
y September 1939 
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FIGURE 3. Street Corner Society SEMILATTICE. 
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' Barber Shop Clique is not. I cannot resist 
the conjecture that informal influence struc- 
tures tend toward trees as the subcultures in 
which they are located tend to be gesell- 
schaftlich. 


Appendix I: List of Correspondences 


Sociological Mathematical 
organization ..........e08. semilattice 
member .........00e..e00- element 
superordinate ...........5. upper bound 
subordinate ............5.. lower bound 
lowest common east upper 
superordinate }+........... bound; product 
(l.c.s. ) (ab) 
president ...........0-.00. maximal element 
i 5 Seda e date ee eee dyes congruence-class 

canonical 
office-structure ..,......... homomorphic 

image 

maximal element 
MANAGED... cece eee eee in a congruence- 
executive office ............ ideal 


Appendix II: A Theorem 
Theorem: A congruence class, C, of a semilat- 


tice is closed, convex, and contains a maximal 
element. 
(1) C is closed. Assume aeC and beC. Then 
abeCC. Now,a=aasCC, so C=CC. 
(2) C contains a maximal element. By clos- 
ure the product, p, of all elements in 
C is in C, and by idempotence pcz=p 
for an arbitrary ceC. Hence p is a maxi- 
mal element of C. 
(3) C is convex. Let aeC, beC, a >x >b, xeX. 
xa—a so XC=C, xb=x so XC=X. 
Thus X=C. 


Appendix III. Miscellaneous Results 

(1) If two members have a common sub- 
ordinate they have a greatest common sub- 
ordinate, 

(2) Any semilattice may be made into a 
lattice by adjoining an element (“nobody”) 
which is a lower bound of all elements. Con- 
versely, if the minimal element is removed from 
a lattice a semilattice is obtained. 

(3) Let Xx be the endomorphism of a semi- 
lattice given by a—>ax, let xy be aaxy. The 
semilattice formed by such endomorphisms is 
isomorphic to the original semilattice and is 
isomorphic to a subsemilattice of the lattice of 
canonical homomorphisms of the original semi- 
lattice. (It follows that an organization has at 
-east as many possible office-structures as mem- 
bers.) 


ON THE MULTIDIMENSIONALITY OF ALIENATION 


ARTHUR G. NEAL 
Bowling Green State University 
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The issue of generality versus separability of alienation constructs is examined through 
re-analysis of alienation data, utilising alternative procedures for factor analysis, By certain 
factorial criteria, the generality of alienation is suggested as an abstract concept tying together 
common elements of the lower-order constructs, By other factorial criteria, the separability 
of alienation constructs is indicated. Restdts denoting both uni- and multidimensionality are 
not contradictory if they derive from veriant orders of abstraction. Implications of the 
proliferation of conceptual schemes and modes sf data analysis in akenation research are 
reviewed in light of the dimensionality problem. 


UR previous study on the measurement 
of alienation? was derived from See- 
man’s theoretical analysis of diverg- 

ence in historical meanings of a single con- 


1 Arthur G. Neal and Salomon Rettig, “Dimen- 
sions of Alienation Among Manual and Non- 
Manual Workers,” American Sociological Review, 
28 (August, 1963), pp. 599-608. 


cept. In Seeman’s work, diffuse meanings of 
alienation were reduced to a series of con- 
structs, each containing one central idea to 
guide and direct investigation into a par- 
ticular area. His work documented the need 
for at least an initial separation of five as- 
pects of alienation: powerlessness, meaning- 
lessness, normlessness, isolation, and selj- 
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estrangement? In focusing on alternative 
meanings of alienation, Seaman’s approach 
was historical and thematic rather than sys- 
tematic, with clear emphasis on the separa- 
bility of the various meanings of alienation. 

But constructs are generalized abstrac- 
tions, not bound by time and space as are 
operationalized variables. The empirical de- 
lineation of a hypothesized multidimensional 
structure, as in the case of alienation, is 
dependent upon the preliminary tasks of 
scale construction, data collection, and data 
analysis. While there is a growing literature 
on the empirical measurement of different 
aspects of alienation, very little has been 
done to empirically delineate multidimen- 
sional structures of alienation. Yet de- 
lineating such structures seems necessary for 
effective usage of the alienation framework 
in sociological research. Once such struc- 
tures are made available, it should be pos- 
sible to further elaborate the differential re- 
lationships of alienation constructs with one 
another and with other social constructs, 
such as status-orientation, under varying 
social conditions.’ 

Our previous analysis, discussed by Cart- 
wright,* confined itself to developing meas- 
ures of powerlessness and normlessness, and 
establishing their separability from each 
other, from Srole’s measure of anomie, and 
from a modified version of Seeman’s status- 
orientation measure, using multiple factor 
analyses on data obtained from community 
samples of manual and non-manual work- 
ers.5 The central issues of Cartwright’s 
critique revolve around both methodological 
and conceptual alternatives. The central 
methodological issues relate to the appro- 
priateness of alternative analytic procedures 
in delineating factorial structure, while the 


2 Melvin Seeman, “On the Meaning of Alena- 
tion,” American Sociological Review, 24 (December, 
1959), pp. 783-791. 

8 The recent work by Elmer L. Struening and 
Arthur H. Richardson, “A Factor Analytic Explora- 
tion of the Alienation, Anomia and Authoritarian- 
ism Domain,” American Sociological Review, 30 
(December, 1965), pp. 768-776, is one noteworthy 
study concentrating on the relationship of certain 
alienation concepts to other soclal-psychological 
variables. 

*Desmond S. Cartwright, “A Misapplication of 
Factor Analysis,” American Sociological Review, 30 
(April, 1965), pp. 249-251. 

5 Neal and Rettig, op. cd. 


central theoretical issues relate to unidimen- 
sional versus multidimensional conceptions 
of alienation. The adequacy of conclusions 
reached from our previous factorial analyses 
may be determined by re-analysis of our data - 
along the lines suggested by Cartwright, 
while the adequacy of our interpretations on 
the multidimensionality of alienation may 
be clarified by relating our own work to 
the broader context of recent empirical re- 
search on alienation. 


RE-ANALYSIS OF DATA 


Our initial interest in the dimensionality 
of alienation and status-orientation items, 
led us to select orthogonality as our rota- 
tional criterion, in part for its mathematical 
elegance, but mainly because of our inter- 
est in fusing two separate structures (man- 
ual and non-manual) by means of Ahma- 
vaara’s Transformation Analysis to deter- 
mine structural invariance across social 
strata. The Transformation Analysis is com- 
monly used only for orthogonal solutions and 
under conditions of simple structure.* Thus, 
we extracted from our data matrices all 
factors whose eigenvalue exceeded one, since 
unities were used as communality estimates.” 
All factors extracted were rotated toward 
maximizing simple structure by the Varimax 
criterion. The two separate factorial struc- 
tures were then fused in a Transformation 
Analysis. 

Cartwright correctly recommends alterna- 
tive procedures if the objective is to de- 
termine unidimensionality or to test for 
orthogonality in structure. Unidimensional- . 
ity, Cartwright contends, can be ascertained 


ê See Yrjo Ahmavaara, “Transformation Analysis 
of Factorial Data,” Annales Academiae Scientiarum 
Fennicae, 1954, B 88, 2, Helsinki, Finland, and L. L. 
Thurstone, “Experimental Study of Simple Struc- 
ture,” Psychometrika, 5 (1940), pp. 153~168. 

1 Henry F. Kaiser, “The Application of Electronic 
Computers to Factor Analysis,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, 20 (1960), pp. 141- 
151. Considerations regarding the preference for fac- 
torial solutions with factors whose eigenvalues 
exceed one are multiple. They include: (1) mathe- 
matical necessity; (2) positive reliabilities of the” 
principal components; and (3) better interpreta- 
bility of factors. To these one may add a fourth 
consideration of efficacy, since factors whose eigen- 
values fall below one appear to explain less variance 
than any one item, 
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by inspecting the first unrotated factor ex- 
tracted, ie., by the amount of variance 
explained by it. Orthogonality as a hypothe- 
sis, he argues, can be tested only after al- 
lowing for the possibility of obliqueness. One 
can derive orthogonal dimensions by con- 
straining rotations, but such procedures are 
not a test of an orthogonal hypothesis. If 
the data are “truly” orthogonal, the oblique 
solution should show near-zero correlations 
(insufficient obliquity) among the dimen- 
sions. On the other hand, if sufficient obli- 
queness is obtained, a second-order factor 
solution could shed additional light on the 
likely existence of a general dimension of 
alienation. 

Following Cartwright’s recommendations, 


we wish here to examine the results obtain- 
able by using oblique solutions, and the 
possibility of a second-order general factor. 
Each procedure is indeed of relevance for 
certain aspects of the interrelatedness of 
alienation dimensions. However, had we used 
oblique rather than orthogonal solutions 
initially, we would have had to forego the 
objective of determining the structural in- 
variance across social strata. Thus re-analy- 
sis of our original data for the combined 
samples of manual and non-manual workers, 
using as a guide the analytic procedures 
suggested by Cartwright, should provide 
additional information for our understand- 
ing of the empirical nature of alienation. 
Table 1 presents the unrotated: structure 


TABLE 1, UNROTATED LOADINCS ON FACTOR I or ALIENATION AND STATUS-OriENTATION ITEMS (N=603) 





Scale Items Factor I 
Powerlessness: 
1, x It is only wishful thinking to believe that one can really influence what happens in 
society at large. —.45 
___ People like me can change the course of world events if we make ourselves heard. 
2. x  There’s very little that persons like myself can do to improve world opinion of 
the United States. . —,.32 
___ I think each of us can do a great deal to improve world opinion of the United States. 
3. x This world is run by the few people in power, and there is not much the little guy 
can do about it. —.56 
The average citizen can have an influence on government decisions, 
4. _____ By studying the world situation, on cen greatly increase his political effectiveness. — .43 
_x_ Whether one likes it or not, chance plays an awfully large part in world events. 
5. x The international situation is so complex that it just confuses a person to think 
about it. —.41 
___ Active discussion of politics can eventually lead to a better world. 
6. x More and more, I feel helpless in the face of what's happening in the world today. —.40 
___ I sometimes feel personally to blame for the sad state of affairs in our government. 
7. x Persons like myself have little chance of protecting our personal interests when 
they conflict with those of strong pressure groups. —.42 
___ I feel that we have adequate ways oi coping with pressure groups. 
8. ___ Those who do not vote are largely responsible for bad government. —.19 
_X_ There’s little use for me to vote, since ane vote doesn’t count very much anyway. 
9. _x Wars between countries seem inevitable Jespite the efforts of men to prevent them. — 22 
___ Wars between countries can be avoided. 
10. _____ A lasting world peace can be achieved by those of us who work toward it, —.37 
_x There's very little we can do to bring about a permanent world peace, 
11. ___ I think we have adequate means for preventing runaway inflation. —.28 
_x_ There’ very little we can do to keep prices from going higher. 
12. ___ With enough effort we can wipe out political corruption. —.21 
_x_ Some political corruption is a necessary 2vil of government. 
Normiessness: 
13. Those running our government must hush up many things that go on behind the scenes, 
if they wish to stay in office. —.54 
14. Having “pull” is more important than ability in getting a government job. —.40 
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TABLE 1—Continued 
Scale Items Factor I 

15. Those elected to public office have to serve special interests (e.g., big business or Jabor) as 
i well as the public’s interest. — 45 
16. In order to get elected to public office, a candidate must make promises he does not intend 

to keep. = —.41 
17. In getting a job promotion, some degree of “apple polishing” is required. —.35 
18. In order to have a good income, a salesman must use high pressure salesmanship. —.27 
19. In getting a good paying job, it’s necessary to exaggerate one’s abilities (or personal : 

merits). pe | 
20. One can be successful in business without compromising moral principles.* —.16 
21. A newspaper can build up its circulation without making news events (i.e. crime stories) 

seem more sensational than they really are.* —.09 
22. Success in business and politics can easily be achieved without taking advantage of 

gullible people.* —.23 
23. A person must be of high moral character if he wishes to be successful in politics.* —.20 
24. For a strike to be effective, picket-line violence is necessary. —.23 
Anomie (Srole’s): 
25. In spite of what some people say, the lot of the average man is getting worse. —.50 
26. It’s hardly fair to bring children into the world the way things look for the future. —.44 
27. These days a person doesn’t really know whom he can count on. —. 53 
28. Nowadays a person has to live pretty much for today and let tomorrow take care of itself. ==. 55 
29. There’s little use in writing to public officials because often they aren’t really interested in 

the problems of the average man. —.55 
Status-Orientation: 
30. Td turn down a Job that might be a real stepping stone, if the people doing the hiring had 

a reputation of wanting somebody who would go along with their ideas.* .10 
31. I would probably turn down a position that would leave me less freedom to express my 

views on political matters.* -01 
32. One thing that would keep me from moving up is the thought of the increased responsi- 

bility breathing down your neck in the better jobs.* -29 
33. I wouldn’t let being a “stranger” for a while keep me from moving, every so often, to a 

higher position in a new community. -16 
34. I really prefer to put my roots in solid in a community, rather than move as the chances 

for advancement come along.* 19 
35. I wouldn’t let my friendship ties in a community stand in the way of moving on to a 

better job. -00 
36. I’ve more or Jess had a long-range plan for myself, and moving ever now and then to get 

new experience is part of it. .05 
37. The man who says he isn’t out to “get ahead” in his field or job is either kidding himself 

or trying to kid others. —.20 
38. It’s worth considerable effort to dssure one’s self of a good name with the right kind of 

people. —.11 
39. Generally speaking, if a person stays on in one of the smaller jobs for many years, it’s 

likely he wouldn’t be much even if he got promoted. —.14 
40. I wouldn’t take a promotion, no matter how big an improvement it was for me, if it 

Meant endangering my health.* 13 
41. Pd be all in favor of staying with a job that might never get me much prestige as a “big 

shot” but was a good bet as far as peace of mind is concerned.* 17 
42. Td probably turn down a substantial advancement if it involved being away from the 

family a good deal.* 7 13 
43. A person must be willing to put off having children for a while, if he wants to be ready 

to take advantage of the opportunities for advancement. —.25 





* Reversed scoring. 
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of the first factor extracted. The method 
used was the Principal Axis Factor Analy- 
sis, using as initial communality estimates 
the squares of the multiple correlations of 
each variable with the remaining ones. These 
communality estimates were iterated toward 
convergence to within 0.01 of previous 
estimates.2 Twenty-two non-vanishing char- 
acteristic roots were extracted by the com- 
puter, corresponding to twenty-two eigen- 
vectors (and factors). Only the first nine 
factors were tabulated, however, to make 
the present results comparable with those 
obtained in the previous analysis. The tenth 
unrotated factor showed only one loading 
exceeding 0.30, thus indicating a specific 
factor. 

The first factor accounted for 25 percent 
of the total explained variance, and 34 per- 
cent of the variance explained by the first 
nine factors extracted. Here it must be taken 
into account that the items derive from two 
different domains: alienation and status- 
orientation. Presumably the variance ex- 
plained by the first unrotated factor would 
have been higher if the analysis were re- 
stricted to alienation items alone.® Both this 
factor and the subsequent second-order 
analysis indicate that when we speak of a 
“general factor” of alienation it should be 
understood that it does not include within 
its realm the content of the status-mobility 
values under concern here. Status-orienta- 
tion is not conceptually a part of the aliena- 
tion framework, although under certain 
identifiable conditions aspects of mobility 
commitments may be correlated with one or 
another of the specific dimensions of aliena- 
tion. 

The high loading variables of the first 
unrotated factor consisted of alienation 
items (all of Srole’s anomie items, some 
powerlessness items, and some normlessness 
items), thus indicating empirical grounds 


8 The reader should note the variation of this 
procedure from our previous analysis in which the 
unities used as communality estimates were net 
interated. . 

8 To determine the correctness of this assump- 
tion, the factor analysis was repeated for the 23 
alienation items only. The results indicated that the 
first unrotated factor accounted for 36 percent of 
the total explained variance and 49 percent of the 
variance explained by the first five alienation fec- 
tors extracted. 


for viewing alienation as a generalized di- 
mension. Support for the unidimensional 
view is incomplete, however, since 10 of the 
29 alienation items failed to reach a loading 
of 0.30; this also suggests the empirical 
separability of alienation dimensions, 

Table 2 presents the rotated orthogonal 
(Varimax) structure and the oblique (Obli- 
max) pattern of the nine factors extracted. 
The orthogonal structure and the oblique 
pattern do not appear to differ greatly in 
their simple structure. The dimensions deli- 
neated by each are also very similar indeed. 
By each rotational criterion, as in our previ- 
ous analysis, the powerlessness items divided 
into two group factors; a more prominent 
one including control over a variety of na- 
tional and international events (Factor 1) 
and a more specific factor relating to control 
of war and peace (Factor 2). Similarly, as 
before, the normlessness items separate into 
a political dimension (Factor 3) and an 
economic dimension (Factor 4). Srole’s 
anomie items constituted a factor (5) sepa- 
rate from powerlessness and normlessness by 
both the oblimax and the varimax criteria. 
The status-orientation items divided into 
four small group factors: personal freedom 
(Factor 6); communal values (Factor 7); 
competitive mobility-orientation (Factor 
8); and intrinsic values (Factor 9). Thus, 
from the oblique pattern we note results 
congruent with our results reported earlier 
on the orthogonal structure of alienation 
and status-orientation. 

Based upon the Oblimax criterion, the 
magnitude of the correlations among the 
oblique alienation factors (T) ranged from 
—0.58 to +0.44 with a mean absolute cor- 
relation of 0.32. (Table 3). Five of the 
obtained correlations among the alienation 
factors reached a magnitude of 0.30 or 
higher, suggesting sufficient obliqueness for 
a second-order analysis. This was performed 
and the results are tabulated in Table 4. 
As can be observed, two dominant group 
factors emerged from the second-order analy- 
sis, closely corresponding to the two do- 
mains under study: alienation (second order 
Factor I) and status-orientation (second 
order Factor II). Again these results lend 
support for a generalized dimensionality un- 
derlying the various measures of alienation. 

At the same time, the results also illus- 
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trate additional second-order group factors, 
such as the combination of economic norm- 
lessness with political normlessness (second 
order Factor IX) and a specific factor of 
powerlessness (second order Factor VIM), 
which provide some support for the separa- 
bility of alienation constructs. Support is 
also provided for the interrelatedness of 
some dimensions of alienation and some 
dimensions of status-orientation, i.e., Srole’s 
anomie and communal values relate to a 
competitive mobility-orientation in second- 
order Factor II. 

In evaluating the results obtained from 
the combined sample of manual and non- . 
manual workers, using the procedures sug- 
gested by Cartwright, support is obtained 
for the conceptualization of alienation as a 
single domain (dimension) as well as a 
multidimensional domain. Thus, one factor 
(first- and second-order) tends to explain 
a considerable portion of the common vari- 
ance underlying our operational measures of 
alienation. At the same time, additional 
group factors, both first and second-order 
ones, provide mathematical support for a 
multidimensional structure. 

These results should not at all be 
viewed as contradictory, but as complemen- 
tary in nature. They illustrate that different 
operational measures do, in some degree, 
relate to the general theme of alienation 
while contributing, at the same time, differ- ` 
ent portions of its variance. Results indicat- 
ing both uni- and multidimensionality are 
not logically inconsistent with one another 
if they derive from variant orders of abstrac- 
tion. In operational terms, alienation in toto 
is an abstract concept tying together com- 
mon elements derivable from the lower-order 
structure. 

For this reason, a basic conceptual alter- 
native confronting those doing research on 
correlates of alienation consists of the com- 
mon scientific dilemma of choosing between 
parsimony and more precise description. The 
decision on which to use is determinative of 
how simple or how complex the theoretical 
model will be. The one kind of description 
does not invalidate the other, since the final 
decision rests on the purposes of the research 
in question. The special advantage of the 
multidimensional approach is that it per- 
mits a clearer specification of those alienation 
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TABLE 3. FACTOR CORRELATION MATRIX (OBLIQUE PATTERN) 











Factor: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1 1.00 .38 —.50 44 —.29 41 .10 .07 —.13 
2 ert 1.00 —.24 .16 —.08 .07 .07 .06 -05 
3 z 1.00 —.58 .30 —.47 —.06 —.19 1 
4 isa 1.00 —.20 .37 .04 —.03 —.23 
5 anes 1.00 —.31 —.23 —.27 .01 
6 sie 1.00 .22 .16 —.16 
7 1.00 —.12 .19 
8 1.00 —.30 
9 Sea 1.00 





components which relate more efficaciously 
to the independent or dependent variables 
in question. 


DISCUSSION 


The methodological and theoretical issues 
in the generality-versus-separability-of alien- 
ation construct cannot be definitively settled 
by particular methods of data analysis 
alone. They must be related to the wider 
context of alienation research and the cur- 
rent proliferation of conceptual schemes and 
modes of data analysis. If opposing con- 
clusions are reached through the use of 
alternative methodological procedures, it 
does not mean that one approach is a mis- 
application and another is technically cor- 


rect. Instead, the adherence of data to dif- 
ferent operational criteria are more likely to 
be involved. 

As guidelines for alienation research, we 
suggest the criteria: (1) that each alienation 
construct have a single, identifiable refer- 
ent; (2) that researchers operationalize their 
concepts and assume responsibility for show- 
ing the congruence of their concepts with 
their empirical referents; 1° and (3) that the 


10 By this criterlon we are following Bierstedt’s — 
argument that substantive theory requires the for- 
mation of concepts which have “ontological and 
not merely logical consequences,” which have “em- 
pirical and not merely rational implications.” See 
Robert Bierstedt, “Nominal and Real Definitions in 
Sociological Theory,” in Llewellyn Gross (ed.), 


TABLE 4. SECOND ORDER FACTOR STRUCTURE OF ALIENATION AND STATUS- 
ORIENTATION Dritensions (N—603) 














2nd Order Factors — 
1st Order mes 
Factors I II m IV vV VI VIL VIII x 
1 .76 —.12 —.23 —.15 —.04 —.06 .39 «42 06, 
2 .38 —.25 —. —.73 —.24 —.01 —.07 —.27 .00 
3 —. .00 13 i —.06 —.25 —.17 .30 —.08 .38 
4 .71 .02 —.37 34 12 —.22 —.29 — .07 .32 
5 —.53 08 = —.59 1200 ~—.29 44 —.16 18 106 
6 .70 — .03 .20 29 —.13 .46 .27 —.28 :07 
7 21 —.65 44 15 —.48 —.06 —.25 15 -00 
8 29 .61 -48 —.40 .O1 .21 —.23 -16 19 
9 —.27 —.73 08 —.18 —.50 27 —.04 .05 "16 
1st Order Factors 

1. Powerlessness 

2. Inevitability of War 

3. Political Normlessness 

4. Economic Normlessness 

5. Anomie (Srole’s Scale) 

6. Personal Freedom 

7. Communal Values 

8. Competitive Mobility-Orientation 

9. Intrinsic Values 
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alienation constructs be related empirically 
to either their generative social conditions 
or their social consequences. 

While the present study indicates the 
separability as well as the relatedness of 
alienation measures, the research o7 others 
has often led to different conclusiors. Mid- 
dleton found, for instance, that the five com- 
ponents of alienation identified by Seeman 
could be operationalized into a single five- 
item Guttman scale." Similarly, the three 
Likert-type scales developed by Dem were 
so highly intercorrelated that there were 
empirical grounds for combining them into 
a single measure of alienation. In Clark’s 
study, alienation is given an organizationel 
focus," while Nettler operationalizes aliena- 
tion as estrangement from one’s soc-ety and 
the culture it manifests. Taken collec- 
tively, these unidimensional studies of alienz- 
tion differ in research objectives, in assump- 
tions about alienation, and in operational 
criteria. 

Erbe has referred to the Dean, Srole, and 
Nettler scales as variant measures of “re- 
treatist alienation,” expressing “. . . detach- 
ment and despair, in the feeling zhat the 
world promises nothing in the way of com- 
fort or support.” 15 Yet, we do not wish 


Symposium on Sociological Theory, Evanston, TIL: 
Row, Peterson, 1959, pp. 121~144. 

11 Russell Middleton, “Alienation, Race, and Edu- 
cation,” American Sociological Review, 28 (Decem- 
ber, 1963), pp. 973-977. 

18 Dwight G. Dean, “Alienation: Its Meaning and 
Measurement,” American Sociological Rzview, 26 
(October, 1961), pp. 753--758. Simmons has recently 
argued that the specific item content oi Dean’s 
measures is “so similar that the scales are distinct în 
name only.” See J. L. Simmons, “Some Intercorre- 
lations Among Alienation Measures,” Socal Forces, 
44 (March, 1966), p. 371. While two >f Dean's 
scales are labeled “powerlessness” and “normless- 
ness,” they are neither conceptually nor in terms of 
empirical referents the same as our measures. 

18 John P. Clark, “Measuring Alienatior Within a 
Social System,” American Sociological Review, 24 
(December, 1959), pp. 848-852. 

14 Gwynn Nettler, “A Measure of Alienation” 
American Sociological Review, 22 (“Cecember, 
1957), pp. 670-677. 

16 William Erbe, “Social Involvement and Politi- 
cal Activity: A Replication and Elaboration,” 
American Sociological Review, 29 (April, 1964), 
pp. 198-215. Rather than “retreatism” as the cen- 
tral underlying theme of Srole’s and Decn’s meas- 


to assume that our measures of powerless- 
ness and normlessness are primarily expres- 
sions of detachment and despair. Instead, 
we note a vast sociological literature draw- 
ing upon alienation constructs as prescrip- 
tively expressed in extreme political involve-- 
ment, in intense dedication to profit-making, 
and in religious participation.1® We wish to 
leave for empirical determination the con- 
ditions under which powerlessness and norm- 
lessness, as we operationalize them, are as- 
sociated with either activist or retreatist 
behavior. 

Implicit in many recent uses of alienation 
as a single concept is the frequent reference 
to individual maladjustment, to a negative 
world view, and to feelings of despair and 
hopelessness.17 Yet concurrent with this as- 
sumption is the perception of alienation as 
a basis for detached skepticism in science 
and for creativity in the arts.18 To say the 





ures, Simmons suggests a “, . . general syndrome 
running from ‘complacency’ to ‘disturbance’.” Sim- 
mons, op. cit., p. 371. 

18 Activism as a response to conditions of aliena- 
tion has been prominently emphasized in some of 
the classics of the field. For a discussion of Marx’s 
views on alienation as contributing to revolution, 
see the earller work of Herbert Marcuse, Reason 
and Revolution, New York: Oxford, 1941, and 
more recently, Herbert Aptheker (ed.), Marxism 
and Alienation: A Symposium, New York: Hu- 
manities Press, 1965. Max Weber’s analysis of The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin, 1930, implicitly draws upon 
the alienation framework in emphasizing dedication 
to work and to profit-making as an outgrowth of 
the religious doctrines of predestination, the inscru- 
tability of God, and the isolation of men from each 
other. Similarly, Malinowski viewed magic as an 
active response to conditions of uncertainty and 
feelings of rational inadequacy in controlling de- 
sired outcomes. See Bronislaw Malinowski, Magic, 
Science, and Religion, Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day Anchor Books, 1954, pp. 17-92. 

17 See, especially, Edward L. McDill, “Anomie, 
Authoritarianism, Prejudice and Socio-Economic 
Status: An Attempt at Clarification,” Social Forces 
39 (March, 1961), pp. 239-245, and Dorothy L. 
Meier and Wendell Bell, “Anomia and Differential 
Access to the Achievement of Life Goals,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 24 (April, 1959), pp. 189- 
202. 

18 Nettler, for instance, has hypothesized “. . . 
that creative scientists and artists, as distinguished 
from technicians and craftsmen, are alienated indi- 
viduals.” Nettler, op. cit., p. 676. For a summary of 
alternative views on the antecedents of creativity, 
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least, such opposing conceptualizations of 
alienation make ‘for serious communication 
problems as well as for conceptual and 
methodological difficulties in theory construc- 
tion. In the absence of agreement on the 
meanings of the major variables involved, 
alienation research, taken collectively, mani- 
fests a series of discrete and unrelated 
studies, rather than cumulative additions to 
a coherent body of empirically verified 
propositions. 

Further complications arise from the con- 
tinued adherence to variants of the Marxist 
notion of alienation as a class-related ideol- 
ogy. While the use of currently available 
measures of “retreatist” alienation provide 
some support for the interpretation of 
alienation as inversely related to socio- 
economic status, the support has not been 
of such a magnitude to preclude concentrat- 
ing on the kinds and degrees of alienation 

. at the higher socioeconomic levels. The con- 
struction of empirical profiles for coordinate 
as well as for non-coordinate levels of aliena- 
tion may provide for a clear specification of 
how alienation is expressed within the dif- 
ferent socioeconomic strata.4® Our own data 
suggest that one should neither assume that 
men who occupy positions of power feel 
powerful, nor that men who lack power by 
objective criteria feel powerless.?° Similarly, 


see Marc Riedel, “Alienation and Originality Among 
College Students,” paper presented to the Ohio 
Valley Sociological Society, annual meeting, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, April, 1965. 

18 Drawing upon the data of the present study, 
non-coordinate levels of powerlessness and normless- 
ness were identifed by dichotomizing each of these 
variables at the median. The empirical profile of 
high powerlessness but Jow normlessness was more 
often found at the lower income levels, while low 
powerlessness coupled with Aigh normlessness was 
more often found at the higher income levels. Thus, 
while the stratification variables are of central rele- 
vance for alienation studies, potentially relevant 
data may be obscured by assuming that the empiri- 
cal relationships are uniformly linear in nature. See 
Arthur G. Neal, Stratification Concomitants of 
Powerlessness and Normlessness: A Study of Politi- 
cal and Economic Alienation, Ph.D. dissertation on 
file at The Ohio State University, 1959. 

20 Ironically, scores on our powerlessness measure 
were higher for non-manual workers who were up- 
wardly mobile than for non-manual workers who 
were either downwardly mobile or stationary. Thus, 


we should not take objective indices of per- 
sonal pathologies and social disorganization 
as prima facie evidence of alienation. 

Perhaps of all criteria for the empirical 
demonstration of the separability of aliena- 
tion constructs, prediction differentials are 
the most important ones for the understand- 
ing of social behavior. Subsequent research 
on powerlessness and normlessness has not 
only provided empirical demonstration that 
the generative conditions for these two di- 
mensions differ, but that they also differ in 
their efficacy for predicting selected aspects 
of critical social behavior.* Here the de- 
velopment of additional measures of aliena- 
tion, by means of multidimensional tech- 
niques, should provide for more effective and 
more specific predictions (and explanations) 
of diverse aspects of social behavior. 

The theoretical and methodological prob- 
lems which beset research on alienation 
should not lead to the abandonment of em- 
pirical research in this area as some have 
advocated? but should rather act as incen- 
tives for additional work. Careful empirical 





objective demonstration of mastery over one’s oc- 
cupational destiny is not necessarily accompanied, 
on the psychological side, by feelings of mastery 
and control. Even with Srole’s measure of anomie, 
the research findings have indicated that “. . . the 
stable men of high socio-economic status are gen- 
erally less anomic than upwardly mobile men.” See 
Meier and Bell, op. cit, p. 199. 

21 In a recent study by H. Theodore Groat and 
Arthur G. Neal (data analysis in process), it has 
been found that high normlessness, as well as high 
meaninglessness, was associated with high fertility 
among Protestants (with socioeconomic status con- 
trolled), while the powerlessness dimension of alien- 
ation was found to be unrelated to fertility. Sim- 
ilarly, an earlier study by Neal and Seeman found 
that union membership among manual workers was 
associated with low powerlessness, but not low 
anomie. See Arthur G. Neal and Melvin Seeman, 
“Organizations and Powerlessness: A Test of the 
Mediation Hypothesis,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 29 (April, 1964), pp. 216-226, 

22 Feuer, for example, expresses doubt about the 
possibility of conceptualizing or measuring aliena- 
tion as “, . . a fixed set of dimensions because it is 
as multipotential as the varieties of human experi- 
ence.” For a critique of the empirical intent of con- 
temporary work on alienation, see Lewis Feuer, 
“What is Alienation? The Career of a Concept,” in 
Maurice Stein and Arthur Vidich (eds.), Sociology 
on Trial, Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1963, pp. 127-147. 
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studies of alienation should eventually pro- 
vide a basis for’ synthesizing numerous 
sociological and psychological concerns with 
man and society,?8 as well as permitting a 


28 By treating alienation as a set of intervening 
variables, Seeman has advocated reducing the po- 
lemic element in alienation by empirically deter- 

mining if the structural conditions of “mass society” 
have the presumed alienative effects and if the kinds 
and degrees of alienation have the behavioral conse- 
quences often specified. See Melvin Seeman, “Social 
Learning Theory and the Theory of Mass Society,” 


fuller integration of some of the more his- 
torically-oriented concerns of sociology with 
the greater methodological emphasis of the 
contemporary period. , 


paper presented to the American Sociological Asso- 
ciation, annua] meeting, Los Angeles, September, 
1963, On the psychological side, Rotter and. his 
students have taken a similar approach. For a sum- 
mary of the findings of these studies, see Julian B. 
Rotter, “Generalized Expectancies for Internal Ver- 
sus External Control of “Reinforcement,” Psycho- 
logical Monographs (in press). 


RELIGION: OPIATE OR INSPIRATION OF CIVIL 
RIGHTS MILITANCY AMONG NEGROES? * 


Gary T. Marx 


University of Caifornia, Berkeley 


The implications of religion for protest are somewhat contradictory. With their stake in the 
status quo, established religious institutions ave generally fostered conservatism, although 
as the source of humanistic values tkey have occasionally inspired movements of protest. 
For a nationwide sample of Negroes, analysis of the effect of religiosity on protest attitudes 
indicates that the greater the religious involve-nent, the less the militancy. However, among 
the religious, religion does not seem to inhibit, and may even inspire, protest among those 
with a temporal as distinct from an otherworlaly orientation. Still, until such time as religion 
loosens its hold, or comes to embody more of a temporal orientation, it may be seen as an 


important factor inhibiting black militancy. 


HE relationship between religion and 

political radicalism is a confusing one. 

On the one hand, established religious 
institutions have generally had a stake in the 
status quo and hence have supported con- 
servatism. Furthermore, with the masses 
having an otherworldly orientation, religious 
zeal, particularly as expressed in the more 
fundamentalist branches of Christianity, has 
been seen as an alternative to the develop- 
ment of political radicalism. On the other 
hand, as the source of universal humanistic 
values and the strength that can come from 
believing one is carrying out God’s will in 
political matters, religion has occasionally 


* Revision of paper read at the annual meeting 
of the American Sociological Association, August, 
* 1966. This paper may be identified as publication 
A-72 of the Survey Research Center, University 
of California, Berkeley. I am grateful to Gertrude 
J. Selznick and Stephen Steinberg for their work 
on’ the early phase of this project, and to the 
Anti-Defamation League for support. 


played a strong positive role in movements 
for radical social change. 

This dual role of religion is clearly indi- 
cated in the case of the American Negro and 
race protest. Slaves are said to have been 
first brought to this country on the “good 
ship Jesus Christ.” While there was oc- 
casional controversy over the effect that 
religion had on them it appears that most 
slave-owners eventually came to view super- 
vised religion as an effective means of social 
control. Stampp, in commenting on the effect 
of religion notes: 


. . . through religious instruction the bonds- 
men learned that slavery had divine sanction, 
that insolence was as much an offense against 
God as against the temporal master. They 
received the Biblical command that servants 
should obey their masters, and they heard 
of the punishments awaiting the disobedient 
slave in the hereafter. They heard, too, that 


1 Louis Lomax, When the Word is Given, New 
York: New American Library, 1964, p. 34. 
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eternal salvation would be their reward for 
faithful service . . .? - 


. In discussing the period after the Civil 
War, Myrdal states that “. . . under the 
pressure of political reaction, the Negro 
church in the South came to have much the 
same role as it did before the Civil War. 
Negro frustration was sublimated into emo- 
tionalism, and Negro hopes were fixed on the 
after world.” 8 Many other analysts, in con- 
sidering the consequences of Negro religion 
from the end of slavery until the early 1950’s 
reached similar conclusions about the zon- 
servatizing effect of religion on race pro- 
test.* 

However, the effect of religion on race 
protest throughout American history has by 
no means been exclusively in one direction. 
While many Negroes were no doubt seri- 
ously singing about chariots in the sky, 
Negro preachers such as Denmark Vesey and 
Nat Turner and the religiously inspired 
abolitionists were actively fighting slavery in 
their own way. All Negro churches first came 


_ into being as protest organizations and later 


2 Kenneth Stampp, The Peculiar Institution, New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956, p. 158. 

8 Gunnar Myrdal et al, An American Dilemma, 
New York: Harper, 1944, pp. 851-853. Abcut the 
North he notes that the church remained faz more 
independent “but on the whole even the Northern 
Negro church has remained a conservative institu- 
tion with its interests directly upon other-worldly 
matters and has largely ignored the practica. prob- 
lems of the Negro’s fate in this world.” 

t For example Dollard reports that “religion can 
be seen as a mechanism for the social cortrol of 
Negroes” and that planters have always welcomed 
the building of a Negro church on the plantation 


~ but looked with less favor upon the building of a 


school, John Dollard, Caste and Class in a South- 
ern Town, Garden City: Doubleday Anchor, 1957, 
p. 248. A few of the many others reaching similar 
conclusions are, Benjamin E. Mays and J. W. 
Nicholson, The Negro’s Church, New York: In- 
stitute of Soclal and Religious Research, 1933; 
Hortense Powdermaker, After Freedom, New York: 
Viking Press, 1939, p. 285; Charles Johnson, Grow- 
ing Up in the Black Belt, Washington, D.C.: 
American Council of Education, 1941, pp. 135-136; 
Horace Drake and St. Clair Cayton, Black Metro- 
polis, New York: Harper and Row, ‘1962, pp. 
424-429; George Simpson and Milton Vinger, 
Racial and Cultural Minorities, New York: Harper, 
rev. ed., 1958, pp. 582-587. In a more general con- 
text this social control consequence of relizion has 
of course been noted throughout histozy from 
Plato to Montesquieu to Marx to Nietzsche to 
Freud to contemporary social theorists. 


some served as meeting places where protest 
strategy was planned, or as stations on the 
underground railroad. The richness of pro- 
test symbolism in Negro spirituals and ser- 
mons has often been noted. Beyond this 
symbolic role, as a totally Negro institution, 
the church brought together in privacy peo- 
ple with a shared problem. It was from the 
church experience that many leaders were 
exposed to a broad range of ideas fegiti- 
mizing protest and obtained the savoir faire, 
sel=-confidence, and organizational experi- 
ence needed to challenge an oppressive sys- 
tem. A recent commentator states that the 
slave churches were “the nucleus of the 
Negro protest” and another that “in religion 
Negro leaders had begun to find sanction 
and support for their movements of protest 
more than 150 years ago.” © 

Differing perceptions of the varied con- 
sequences religion may have on protest have 
continued to the present time, While there 
bzs been very little in the way of empirical 
research on the effect of the Negro church 
on protest,® the literature of race relations 
is rich with impressionistic statements which 
generally contradict each other about how 
the church either encourages and is the 
source of race protest or inhibits and retards 
its development. For example, two observers 
note, “as primitive evangelism gave way to 
a more sophisticated social consciousness, 
tae church became the spearhead of Negro 


5 Daniel Thompson, “The Rise of Negro Pro- 
test,” Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, 357 (January, 1965). 

6The empirical evidence is quite limited. The 
few studies that have been done have focused on 
the Negro minister. Thompson notes that in New 
Orleans Negro ministers constitute the largest 
segment of the Negro leadership class (a grouping 
which is not necessarily the same as “protest 
Jeaders”) but that “The vast majority of minds- 
ters are primarily interested in their pastoral role 

. . their sermons are essentially biblical, dealing 
only tangentially with social issues.” Daniel Thomp- 
son, The Negro Leadership Class, Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1963, pp. 34-35. Stud- 
iles of the Negro ministry in Detroit and Richmond, 
California also stress that only a small fraction of 
Negro clergymen show any active concern with the 
civil rights struggle. R. L. Johnstone, Militant and 
Conservative Community Leadership Among Negre 
Clergymen, Ph.D. dissertation, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, 1963, and J. Bloom, The Negro 
Church and the Movement for Equality, MA. 
thesis, University of California, Berkeley, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, 1966. 
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protest in the deep South,” 7 while another 
indicates “the Negro church is a sleeping 
giant. In civil rights participation its feet 
are hardly wet.” 8 A civil rights activist, him- 
self a clergyman, states: “. . . the church 
today is central to the movement . . . if there 
had been no Negro church, there would have 
been no civil rights movement today.” ® On 


the other hand, a sociologist, commentirg on 


the more involved higher status ministers, 
notes: “, .. middle class Negro clergymen in 
the cities of the South generally advocated 
cautious gradualism in race activities until 
the mid-1950’s when there was an upsurge 
of protest sentiment among urban Negroes 
. . . but most of them [ministers] did not 
embrace the more vigorous techniques of 
protest until other leaders took the initiztive 
and gained widespread support.” 1° Another 
sociologist states, “Whatever their previous 
conservative stance has been, the churches 
have now become ‘spearheads of reform.’ ” Y 
Still another indicates: “. . . the Negro 
church is particularly culpable for its gen- 
eral lack of concern for the moral and social 
problems of the community .. . it has keen 
accommodating. Fostering indulgence in re- 
ligious sentimentality, and riveting the at- 
tention of the masses on the bounties cf a 
hereafter, the Negro church remains a refuge, 
and escape from the cruel realities of the 
here and now.” # 


1 Jane Record and Wilson Record, “Ideological 
Forces and the Negro Protest,” Annals, op. cit., 
p. 92. 

8G, Booker, Black Man’s America, Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964, p. 111. 

® Rev. W. T. Walker, as quoted in William Biak 
and Louis Harris, The Negro Revolution in 
America, New York: Simon and Schuster, 1964. p. 
103. 

10 N. Glenn, “Negro Religion in the U.S.” in L. 
Schneider, Religion, Culture and Society, New 
York: John Wiley, 1964. 

11 Joseph Fichter, “American Religion and the 
Negro,” Daedalus (Fall, 1965), p. 1087. 

nE. U. Essien-Udom, Black Nationalism, New 
York: Dell Publishing Co., 1962, p. 358. 

Many other examples of contradictory statements 
could be offered, sometimes even in the same 
volume. For example, Carleton Lee stresses the 
importance of religion for protest while Rayfcrd 
-Logan sees the Negro pastor as an instrument of 
the white power structure (in a book published to 
commemorate 100 years of emancipation). Carleton 
Lee, “Religious Roots of Negro Protest,’ and 
Rayford Logan, “Educational Changes Affecting 
American Negroes,” both in Arnold Rose, Assur- 


Thus one faces opposing views, or at best 
ambiguity, in contemplating the current 
effect of religion. The opiating consequences 
of religion are all too well known as is the 
fact that the segregated church is durable 
and offers some advantages to clergy and 
members that might be denied them in a 
more integrated society. On the other hand, 
the prominent role of the Negro church in 
supplying much of the ideology of the move- 
ment, many of its foremost leaders, and an 
institution around which struggle might be 
organized—particularly in the South—can 
hardly be denied. It would appear from the 
bombings of churches and the writings of 
Martin Luther King and other religiously 
inspired activists that for many, religion and 
protest are closely linked. 

Part of this dilemma may lie in the dis- 
tinction between the church as an insti- 
tution in its totality and particular indi- 
vidual churches within it, and the further 
distinctions among different types of indi- 
vidual religious concern. This paper is con- 
cerned with the latter subject; it is an in- 
quiry into the relationship between religiosity 
end response to the civil rights struggle. It 
first considers how religious denomination 
affects militancy, and then how various mea- 
sures of religiosity, taken separately and 
together, are related to civil rights concern. 
The question is then asked of those classified 
as “very religious” and “quite religious,” 
how an “otherworldly orientation”—as op- 
posed to a “temporal” one—affects mili- 
tancy. 

In a nationwide study of Negroes living in 
metropolitan areas of the United States, a 
number of questions were asked about re- 
lizious behavior and beliefs as well as about 
the civil rights struggle.1* Seven of the ques- 


inz Freedom to the Free, Detroit: Wayne Univer- 
sity Press, 1964. 

18 This survey was carried out in 1964 by the 
Scrvey Research Center, University of California, 
Berkeley. A non-Southern metropolitan area prob- 
ability sample was drawn as well as special area 
samples of Negroes living in New York City, Chi- 
cago, Atlanta and Birmingham. Since the results 
reported here are essentially the same for each 
of these areas, they are treated together. More than 
90% of the interviews were done with Negro 
interviewers. Additional methodological details may 
be found in Gary Marx, Protest and Prejudice: 
A Study of Belief in the Black Community, New 
York: Harper & Row, forthcoming. 
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tions dealing with civil rights protest have 
been combined into an index of conventional 
militancy.1* Built into this index are a num- 
ber of dimensions of racial protest such as 
impatience over the speed of integration, 
opposition to discrimination in public fa- 
cilities and the sale of property, perception 
of barriers to Negro advancement, support of 
civil rights demonstrations, and expressed 
willingness to take part in a demonstration. 
Those giving the militant response to five or 
more of the questions are considered militant, 
those giving such a response to three or four 
of the questions, moderate, and fewer than 
three, conservative.1® 


DENOMINATION 


It has long been known that the more 
fundamentalist sects such as the Holiness 
groups and the Jehovah’s Witnesses are rela- 
tively uninterested in movements for secular 
political change.1® Such transvaluational 
movements with their otherworldly orienta- 
tion and their promise that the last shall be 
first in the great beyond, are said to solace 
the individual for his lowly status in this 
world and to divert concern away from ef- 
forts at collective social change which might 
be brought about by man. While only a 
minority of Negroes actually belong to such 
groups, the proportion is higher than among 
whites. Negro literature is rich in descrip- 


14 Attention is directed to conventional militancy 
rather than to that of the Black Nationalist variety 
because a very small percentage of the sample 
offered strong and consistent support for Black 
Nationalism. As in studying support for the KKK, 
the Birch Society or the Communist Party, a rep- 
resentative sample of normal size is inadequate. 

18 Fach of the items in the index was positively 
related to every other and the index showed a high 
degree of internal validity. The index also received 
external validation from a number of additional 
. questions, For example, the percentage belonging 
- to a civil rights organization went from zero among 
those lowest in militancy to 38 percent for those 
who were highest, and the percentage thinking that 
civil rights demonstrations had helped a great deal 
increased from 23 percent to 58 percent. Those 
thinking that the police treated Negroes very well 
deceased from 35 percent to only 2 percent among 
those highest in militancy. 

16 Liston Pope, Milhands and Preachers, New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1942, p. 137. J. 
Milton Yinger, Religion, Society, and the Indi- 
vidual, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957, 
pp. 170~173. 


tions of these churches and their position on 
rac2 protest. 

In Table 1 it can be seen that those be- 
longing to sects are the least likely to be 
militant; they are followed by those in pre- 
dominantly Negro denominations. Ironically 
thcse individuals in largely white denomina- 
tions (Episcopalian, Presbyterian, United 
Church of Christ, and Roman Catholic) are 
those most likely to be militant, in spite of 
the perhaps greater civil rights activism of 
the Negro denominations. This pattern 
ercerged even when social class was held 
constant. 

In their comments members of the less 
conventional religious groups clearly ex- 


Tasre 1. Proportion Musrranr (%) BY 








DENOMINATION * 

Denomination % Militant 
Episcopalian 46 (24) 
United Church of Christ 42 (12) 
Presbyterian 40 (25) 
Cetholic 40 (109) 
Methodist 34 (142) 
Baptist 32 (658) 
Sects and Cults 20 (106) 


*25 respondents are not shown in this table 
because they did not specify a denomination, or be- 
longed to a non-Christian religious group, or other 
small Christian group. 


pressed the classical attitude of their sects 
toward participation in the politics of the 
secular world, For example, an Evangelist 
in the Midwest said, “I don’t believe in 
participating in politics. My church don’t 
vote—they just depends on the plans of 
God.” And an automobile serviceman in 
Philadelphia stated, “I, as a Jehovah’s Wit- 
ress, cannot express things involving the 
race issue.” A housewife in the Far West 
ventured, “In my religion we do not ap- 
prove of anything except living like it says 
in the Bible; demonstrations mean calling 
attention to you and it’s sinful.” 

The finding that persons who belong to 
sects are less likely to be militant than the 
non-sect members is to be expected; clearly 
chis type of religious involvement seems an 
alternative for most people to the develop- 
ment of radicalism. But what of the religious 
style of those in the more conventional 
churches which may put relatively less stress 
on the after-life and encourage various forms 
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TABLE 2. MILITANCY sy SUBJECTIVE IMPORTANCE 
ASSIGNED TO RELIGION * 





% Militant 


Importance ; 
Extremely important 29 (658) 
Somewhat important 39 (195) 
Fairly important 48 <96) 
Not too important 56 18) 
Not at all important 62 i3} 


*Sects are excluded here and in all subsequent 
tables. 


of secular participation? Are the more reli- 
giously inclined within these groups also 
less likely to be militant? 


RELIGIOSITY 


The present study measured several di- 
mensions of religious involvement. Those 
interviewed were asked how important re- 
ligion was to them, several questions about 
orthodoxy of belief, and how frequently they 
attended worship service.17 Even with the 
sects excluded, irrespective of the dimension 
of religiosity considered, the greater the re- 
` ligiosity the lower the percentage militant. 
(See Tables 2, 3 and 4.) For example, mili- 
tancy increases consistently from a low of 
only 29 percent among those who said re- 
ligion was “extremely important” to a high 
of 62 percent for those who indicated that 
religion was “not at all important” to them. 
For those very high in orthodoxy (having no 
doubt about the existence of God or the 
devil) 27 percent were militant while for 
those totally rejecting these ideas 54 percent 
indicated great concern over civil rights. 
Militancy also varies inversely with fre- 
quency of attendance at worship service.'® 


17 These dimensions and several others are sug- 
gested by Charles Y. Glock in “On the Study af 
Religious Commitment,” Religious Education Re- 
search Supplement, 57 (July-August, 1962), pp. 
98-100. For another measure of religious involve- 
ment, the number of church organizations belonged 
to, the same inverse relationship was noted. 


Tasre 3. MIHITANCY BY ORTHODOXY 


Orthodoxy % Militent 
Very high 27 (414) 
High 34 (333) 
Medium 39 (144) 
Low 47 (68) 
Very low 54 (35) 


Each of these items was strongly. ated 
to every other; ‘when taken together" they 
help us ‘to better characterize . religiosity. 
Accordingly: they have been combined „into 
an overall measure of religiosity. - Those . 
scored as “very religious” in terms of this 
index attended church at least once a week, 
felt that religion was extremély important, . 
to them, and ‘had no doubts about the exist- 
ence of God and the devil. For progressively 


- lower values of the- index, frequency of 
church attendance, the importance ‘of <reli-.. 


zion, and acceptance of the belief items đe- - 
cline consistently until; for those scored “not: 
at all religious,” church i is rarely if ever at- 
tended, religion is not considered personally 
important and the belief items‘are rejected. 
Using this. measure’ for non-sect members, 
civil righis militancy increases ‘from a low of 


TABLE 4. MILITANCY BY FREQUENCY oF ATTENDANCE 
AT WORSHIP SERVICES 











Frequency % Militant 
More than once a week 27 (81) 
Once a week 32 (311) 
Gnce a month or more but 
less than once a week 34 (354) 
Less than once a month 38 (240) 





26 percent for those labeled “very religious” 
to 30 percent for the “somewhat religious” 
to 45 percent for those “not very religious” 


18 There is a popular stereotype that Negroes 
are a “religious people.” Social science research has 
stown that they are “over-churched” relative to 
whites, ie„ the ratio of Negro churches to the 
aize of the Negro population is greater than the 
seme ratio for whites. Using data from a nation- 
wde survey of whites, by Gertrude Selznick and 
Stephen Steinberg, some comparison of the religi- 
osity of Negroes and whites was possible. When 
these various dimensions of religiosity were ex- 
amined, with the effect of education and region 
held constant, Negroes appeared as significantly 
more religious only with respect to the subjective 
importance assigned to religion. In the North, 
whites were more likely to attend church at least 
onze a week than were Negroes; while in the South 
rates of attendance were the same. About the same 
percentage of both groups had no doubts about 
the existence of God. While Negroes were more 
likaly to be sure about the existence of a devil, 
whites, surprisingly, were more likely to be sure 
about a life beyond death. Clearly, then, any as- 
sertions about the greater religiosity of Negroes 
relative to whites are unwarranted unless one spe- 
cifies the dimension of religiosity. 


wo: 


‘ 
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: RELIGION: 

h TABLE 5. Musrancy BY Reiorosiry 
C E -Very to Soméwhat Not Very Not at All 
Religiosity... = -~ Religious Religious Religious Religious 
"% Militant, `, 1. 26 $ -30 45 70 

N o de eur ae oe .. (230) (523) (195) (36) 





: andi up to a a high -of 70 eee for those not 


at all religious.” © (Tablé’ 5. D k, 
‘Religiosity’ and’ militancy dre also related 
tor: ‘age, sex, education,’ ‘religious: denomina- 
“tion-and region of the country.. The older, 
‘the less: educated,- women,- Southerners and 
‘those in’ ‘Negro’ ‘denominations are more 
likely to be. fo and: to have lower per- 


19 When ite sect aie ‘needa in these tables 
the .results are’ the samé: The sects-have been ex- 
cluded because they-offer almost no variation to be 
analyzed with réspect to the independent variable. 
Since virtually all of the sect members scored as 
either “very religious” or “somewhat religious,” 
it is hardly possible to measure the effect of their 
religious involvement on protest attitudes. In ad- 
dition the import of the relationships shown in 
these tables is considerably strengthened when it 
is demonstrated that religious involvement in- 


cenzages scoring as militant. Thus it is pos- 
sible that the relationship observed is simply 
a consequence of the fact that both religiosity 
and militancy are related to some third 
factor. In Table 6 it can be seen however, 
that, even when these variables are con- 
trolled the relationship is maintained. That 
is, even among those in the North, the 
younger, male, more educated and those 
affliated with predominantly white denom- 
inations, the greater the religiosity the less 
the militancy. 

The incompatibility between piety and 
protest shown in these data becomes even 
more evident when considered in light of 
comments offered by the respondents. Many 
religious people hold beliefs which clearly 
inhibit race protest. For a few there was the 


notion that segregation and a lowly status ` 


hibits militancy even when the most religious and 
for Negroes was somehow God’s will and not 


least militant group, the sects, are excluded. 


TABLE 6. Proportios Mirant (%) Ex RELISIOSITY, ror EDUCATION, 
AGE, REGION, SEX, AND DENOMINATION 


Very Somewhat Not Very Not at All 
Religious Relizious Religious Religious 
Education 
Grammar school 17 (108) 22 +201) 31 (42) 50 (2) 
High school 34 (96) 32 1270) 45 (119) 58 (19) 
College 38 (26) 48 (61) 59 (34) 87 (15) 
Age 
18-29 33 (30) 37 £126) 44 (62) 62 (13) 
30-44 30 (53) 34 (180) 48 (83) 74 (19) 
45-59 25 (71) 27 (131) 45 (33) 50 (2) 
60+ 22 (76) 18 (95) f 33 (15) 100 (2) 
Reglon l 
Non-South 30 (123) 34 (331) 47 (159) 70 (33) 
South 22 (107) 23 (202) 33 (36) 66 (3) 
Sex 
Men 28 (83) 33 (220) 44 (123) 72 (29) 
Women 26 (147) 28 (313) 46 (72) 87 (7) 
Denomination 
Episcopalian, Pres- 
byterian, United 5 
Church of Christ 20 (15) 27 (26) 33 (15) 60 (5) 
Catholic 13 (15) 39 (56) 36 (25) 77 (13) 
Methodist 46 (24) 22 (83) 50 (32) 100 (2) 
Baptist 25 (172) 29 (354) 45 (117) 53 (15) 
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for man to question. Thus a housewife in 
South Bend, Indiana, in saying that civil 
rights demonstrations had hurt Negroes, 
added: “God is the Creator of everything. 
We don’t know why we all dark-skinned. We 
should try to put forth the effort to do what 
God wants and not question.” 2° 

A Negro spiritual contains the lines “I’m 
gonna wait upon the Lord till my change 
comes”. For our respondents a more fre- 
quently stated belief stressed that God as 
the absolute controller of the universe would 
bring about change in his own way and at 
his own time, rather than expressing segrega- 
tion as God’s will. In indicating her unwill- 
ingness to take part in a civil rights demon- 
stration, a Detroit housewife said, “I don’t 
go for demonstrations. I believe that God 
created all men equal and at His appointed 
time He will give every man his portion, no 
one can hinder it.” And in response to a 
question about whether or not the govern- 
ment in Washington was pushing integration 
too slowly, a retired clerk in Atlanta said: 
“You can’t hurry God. He has a certain time 
for this to take place. I don’t know about 
Washington.” 

Others who desired integration more 
strongly and wanted immediate social change 
felt that (as Bob Dylan sings) God was cn 
their side. Hence man need do nothing to 
help bring about change. Thus a worker in 
Cleveland, who was against having more 
civil rights demonstrations, said: “With God 
helping to fight our battle, I believe we can 
do with fewer demonstrations.” And in re- 
sponse to a question about whether Negroes 
should spend more time praying and less 
time demonstrating, an Atlanta clergyman, 
who said “more time praying,” added “pray- 
ing is demonstrating.” 71 


20 Albert Cardinal Meyer notes that the Catholic 
Bishops of the U.S. said in their statement of 1958: 
“The heart of the race question is moral and 
religious.” “Interracial Justice and Love,” in M. 
Ahmann, ed., Race Challenge to Religion, Chicago: 
H. Regnery, 1963, p. 126. These data, viewed from 
the perspective of the activist seeking to motivate 
Negroes on behalf of the civil rights struggle, sug- 
gest that this statement has a meaning which Their 
Excellencies no doubt did not intend. 

21 A study of ministers in Richmond, California 
notes that, although almost all questioned were 
opposed to discrimination, very few had taken 
concrete action, in part because of their belief that 
God would take care of them. One minister noted, 


RELIGION AMONG THE MILITANTS 


Although the net effect of religion is 
clearly to inhibit attitudes of protest it is 
interesting to consider this relationship in 
the opposite direction, i.e., observe religi- 
osity among those characterized as militant, 
moderate, and conservative with respect to 
the civil rights struggle. As civil rights con- 
cern increases, religiosity decreases. (Table 
7). Militants were twice as likely to be 
scored “not very religious” or “not at all 
religious” as were conservatives. This table 
is also of interest because it shows that, even 
Zor the militants, a majority were scored 
either “very religious” or “somewhat re- 
Hgious.” Clearly, for many, a religious orien- 
tation and a concern with racial protest are 
not mutually exclusive. 

Given the active involvement of some 
churches, the singing of protest spirituals, 
and the ideology of the movement as it re- 
lates to Christian principles of love, equality, 
passive suffering,?* and the appeal to a higher 
moral law, it would be surprising if there 
were only a few religious people among the 
militants. 

A relevant question accordingly is: Among 
the religious, what are the intervening links 
which determine whether religion is related 


“I believe that if we all was as pure... as we 
ought to be, there would be no struggle. God will 
answer my prayer. If we just stay with God and 
have faith. When Peter was up, did the people 
merch to free him? No, He prayed, and God did 
Something about it.” (Bloom, op. cit., italics 
added.) 

“3 Non-violent resistance as it relates to Chris- 
tianity’s emphasis on suffering, sacrifice, and priva- 
tion, is discussed by James W. Vander Zanden, 
“Tae Non-Violent Resistance Movement Against 
Segregation.” American Journal of Sociology, 68 
(March, 1963), pp. 544~550. 


Taste 7, Retictosrry BY Civ RIGHTS 











Murrancy 

Mili- Mod- Conser- 

tants erates vatives 
Very religious 18% 24% 28% 
Somewhat religious 48 57 55 
Not very religious 26 17 16 
Not at all religious 8 2 1 
Total 100 100 100 
N 332 419 242 


«e 
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to an active concern with racial matters or 
has an opiating effect? 78 From the com- 
ments reported above it seemed that, for 
some, belief in a highly deterministic God 
inhibited race protest. Unfortunately the 
study did not measure beliefs about the role 
of God as against the role of men in the 
structuring of human affairs. However, a 
related variable was measured which would 
seem to have much relevance—the extent to 
which these religious people were concerned 
with the here and now as opposed to the 
after-life. 

The classical indictment of religion from 
the Marxist perspective is that by focusing 
concern on a glorious after-life the evils of 
this life are ignored. Of course there are 
important differences among religious insti- 
tutions and among individuals with respect 
to the importance given to other worldly 
concerns. Christianity, as with most ideolo- 
gies, contains within it, if not out-and-out 
contradictory themes, then certainly themes 
which are likely to be in tension with one 
another. In this fact, no doubt, lies part of 
the explanation of religion’s varied conse- 
quences for protest. One important strand 
of Christianity stresses acceptance of one’s 
lot and glorifies the after-life; ?4 another is 
more concerned with the realization of 
Judeo-Christian values in the current life. 


28 Of course, a most relevant factor here is the 
position of the particular church that an individual 
is involved in. Unfortunately, it was difficult to ob- 
tain such information in a nationwide survey. 

34The Muslims have also made much of this 
theme within Christianity, and their militancy is 
certainly tied to a rejection of otherworldly religi- 
osity. The Bible is referred to as a “poison book” 
and the leader of the Muslims states, “No one after 


death has ever gone any place but where they- 


were carried. There is no heaven or hell other than 
on earth for you and me, and Jesus was no 
exception. His body is still . . . in Palestine and 
will remain there.” (As quoted in C. Eric Lincoln, 
The Black Muslims in America, Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1961, p. 123). 

However, while they reject the otherworldly 
theme, they nevertheless rely heavily on a deter- 
ministic Allah; according to E. U. Essien-Udom, 
this fact leads to political inactivity. He notes, 
“The attainment of black power is relegated to 
the Intervention of “Almighty Allah” sometime in 
the future . . . Not unlike other religionists, the 
Muslims too may wait for all eternity for the 
coming of the Messiah, the predicted apocalypse 
in 1970 notwithstanding.” E. U. Essien-Udom, 
Black Nationalism, op. cit., pp. 313-314. 


TABLE 8. PROPORTION (%) WirH TEMPORAL (AS 
AGAINST OTHERWORLDLY) CONCERN, 


BY RELIGIOSITY 

9 with 

Temporal 

Religiosity Concern 
Very religious 42 (225) 
Somewhat religious 61 (531) 
Not very religious 82 (193) 
Not at all religious 98 (34) 


King and his followers clearly represent this 
latter “social gospel” tradition.*5 Those with 
the type of temporal concern that King rep- 
resents would be expected to be higher in 
militancy. A measure of temporal vs. other- 
worldly concern has been constructed. On 
the basis of two questions, those interviewed 
have been classified as having either an other 
worldly or a temporal orientation.?® The evi- 
dence is that religiosity and otherworldly 
concern increase together. For example, al- 
most 100 percent of the “not at all religious” 
group were considered to have a temporal 
orientation, but only 42 percent of the “very 
religious.” (Table 8). Those in predom- 
inantly white denominations were more 


26 He states: “Any religion that professes to be 
concerned with the souls of men and is not con- 
cerned with the slums that damn them, the eco- 
nomic conditions that strangle them, and the so- 
cial conditions that cripple them is a dry-as-dust 
religion.” He further adds, perhaps in a concession, 
that “such a religion is the kind the Marxists like 
to see—an opiate of the people.” Martin Luther 
King, Stride Toward Freedom, New York: Bal- 
lantine Books, 1958, pp. 28-29. 

John Lewis, a former SNCC leader and once a 
Baptist Divinity student, is sald to have peered 
through the bars of a Southern jail and said, 
“Think ‘not that I am come to send peace on 
earth. I came not to send peace, but a sword.” 
(Matthew 10:34.) 

26 The two items used in this index were: “How 
sure are you that there is a life beyond death?”; 
and “Negroes should spend more time praying and 
less time demonstrating.” The latter item may seem 
somewhat circular when observed in relation to 
civil rights concern. However, this is precisely what 
militancy is all about. Still it would have been 
better to measure otherworldly vs. temporal con- 
cern in a less direct fashion; unfortunately, no - 
other items were available. Because of this the 
data shown here must be interpreted with caution. 
However it does seem almost self-evident that 
civil rights protest which is religiously inspired is 
related to a temporal religious outlook. 
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likely to have a temporal orientation than 
those in all-black denominations. 7 
Among the religious groups, if concern with 
the here and now is a relevant factor in over- 
coming the opiating effect of religion then it 
is to be anticipated that those considered to 
have a temporal religious orientation would 
be much higher in militancy than those 
scored as otherworldly. This is in fact the 
case, Among the otherworldly religious, only 
16 percent were militant; this proportion 
increases to almost 40 percent among those 
considered “very religious” and “somewhat 
religious” who have a temporal religious out- 
look. (Table 9). Thus it would seem that 
an important factor in determining the effect 


TABLE 9. PROPORTION Mutrrant (%) sy REOOI- 
OSITY AND TEMPORAL OR OTHERWORLDLY CONCERN 











Very Somewhat 

Concern Religious Religious 
Temporal 39 (95) 38 (323 
Otherworldly 15 (130) 17 (206) 


of religion on protest attitudes is the nature 
of an individual’s religious commitment. It 
is quite possible, for those with a temporal 
religious orientation, that—rather than the 
effect of religion being somehow neutralized 
(as in the case of militancy among the “not 
religious” groups)—their religious concern 
serves to inspire and sustain race protest. 
This religious inspiration can, of course, be 
clearly noted among some active civil rights 
participants. 


CONCLUSION 


The effect of religiosity on race protest 
depends on the type of religiosity involved. 
Past literature is rich in suggestions that the 
religiosity of the fundamentalist sects is an 
alternative to the development of political 
radicalism, This seems true in the case of 
race protest as well. However, in an overall 
sense even for those who belong to the more 
conventional churches, the greater the re- 
ligious involvement, whether measured in 
terms of ritual activity, orthodoxy of re- 
ligious belief, subjective importance of 


religion, or the three taken together, the 
lower the degree of militancy. 

Among sect members and religious people 
with an otherworldly orientation, religion 
and race protest appear to be, if not mutually 
exclusive, then certainly what one observer 
has referred to as “mutually corrosive kinds 
of commitments.” 37 Until such time as re- 
ligion loosens its hold over these people or 
comes to embody to a greater extent the 
belief that man as well as God can bring 
about s2cular change, and focuses more on 
the here and now, religious involvement may 
be seen as an important factor working 
against the widespread radicalization of the 
‘Negro public. 

However, it has also been noted that many 
militant people are nevertheless religious. 
When a distinction is made among the re- 
ligious ketween the “otherworldly” and the 
‘temporal,” for many of the latter group, 
zeligion seems to facilitate or at least not to 
inhibit protest. For these people religion and 
race protest may be mutually supportive. 

Thirty years ago Donald Young wrote: 
“One function which a minority religion may 
serve is that of reconciliation with inferior 
status and its discriminatory consequences 
... on the other hand, religious institutions 
may also develop in such a way as to be an 
incitement and support of revolt against 
inferior status.” 28 The current civil rights 
sctuggle and the data observed here cer- 
tainly suggest that this is the case. These 
contradictory consequences of religion are 
somewhat reconciled when one distinguishes 
among different segments of the Negro 
church and types of religious concern among 
individuals. 

27 Rodney Stark, “Class, Radicalism, and Rel- 
gicus Involvement,” American Sociological Review, 
29 (October, 1964), p. 703. 

38 Donald Young, American Minority Peoples, 
New York: Harper, 1937, p. 204. 

These daza are also consistent with Merton’s 
statement tkat it is premature to conclude that “all 
religion everywhere has only the one consequence 
of making for mass apathy” and his insistence on 
recognizing the “multiple consequences” and “net 
balance of aggregate consequences” of a given in- 
stitution such as religion. Robert Merton, Social 
Thzory and Social Structure, Glencoe: Free Press, 
1957, revised edition, p. 44. 
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RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE AND WORLDLY SUCCESS: 
SOME EVIDENCE FROM NATIONAL SURVEYS * 


Norvat D, GLENN AND Rura HYLAND 
University of Teros 


In the mid-1940's Protestants ranked well above Catholics in income, occupation, and edu- 
cation, but by the mid-1960’s Catholics ranked above Protestants in most aspects of status, 
The most important remaining Protestant advantage was that a larger percentage of Protes- 
tants had at least some college training, bus even this difference had disappeared among the 
youngest adults. The more rapid advancemént of Catholics is attributed largely to a more 
favorable distribution by region and community size. A differential effect of religious injlu- 
ences is not needed to explain any of the data presented. 


He relationship of religion to economic 

and occupational success is the most 

viable topic of debate in the sociology 
of religion in the United States. The issues 
raised by Weber in his famous essay on the 
Protestant Ethic continue to evoke vocifer- 
ous exchanges. During recent years the con- 
troversy has become centered on the influ- 
ence of religion in contemporary American 
society.? Some scholars who accept Weber's 


*We are indebted to the University of Texas 
Research {nstitute for financial support; to the 
Roper Public Opinion Research Center, the Gallup 
Organization, and the National Opinion Research 
Center for permission to use the data analyzed 
here; and to Michael D. Grimes for assistance 
with the data analysis. 

1Much of the debate deals not directly with 
economic and occupational success but with 
achievement motivation, deferred gratification, and 
similar variables that are assumed to undere 
success. 

2 For instancé, see Raymond W. Mack, Raymond 
J. Murphy, and Seymour Yellin, “The Protestant 
Ethic, Level of Aspiration, and Social Mobility: 
An Empirical Test,” American Sociological Review, 
21 (June, 1956), pp. 295-300; Bernard C. Rosen, 
“Race, Ethnicity, and the Achievement Syndrome,” 
American Sociological Review, 26 (February, 1959), 
pp. 47-60; Gerhard Lenski, The Religious Factor, 
rev. ed, Garden City, New Work: Doubleday, 
1963; Joseph Veroff, Sheila Feld, and Gerald Gurin, 
“Achievement Motivation ahd Religious Back- 
ground, American Sociological Review, 27 April, 
1952), pp. 205-217; Albert J. Mayer and Harry 
Sharp, “Religious Preference und Worldly Success,” 
American Sociological Review, 27 (April, 1962), pp. 
218-227; Andrew M, Greeley, “Infitente of the 
‘Religious Factor’ on the Career Plans and Cert- 
pational Values of College Students,” Amerikan 
Journal of Sociology, 68 (May, 1963), pp. 658-571; 
Marvin Bressler ahd Charles F. Westoff, “Catholic 
Education, Economic Values, and Athlevement,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 69 (November, 
1963), pp. 225-233; Andrew M. Greeley, “The 
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basic thesis object to its application, in mod- 
ified form, to contemporary societies. 

The focus of the present controversy is on 
the relative rates of upward mobility of 
Protestants and Catholics, since there is 
clearcut evidence that Jews, for reasons that 
may or may not be essentially religious, ex- 
perienced more rapid upward movement for 
several decades than either Protestants or 
Catholics. Although there are some “hard 
daia” that throw light on the relative ad- 
vancement of Protestants and Catholics, 
these data are somewhat contradictory, or 
at least are subject to contradictory inter- 
pretations. One national study found no dif- 
ference between the upward mobility of 
Protestant and of Catholic men; * this find- 
ing has been interpreted to mean both that 
religious differences do not lead to differences 
in mobility and that the Catholics equalled 
the Protestants in spite of palpable handi- 
caps.5 A study in the Detroit metropolitan . 
area found greater upward mobility of Prot- 





Protestant Ethic: Time for a Moratorium,” Sodo- 
logical Analysis, 25 (Spring, 1964), pp. 20-33; 
Ralph Lane, Jr., “Research on Catholics as a Status 
Group,” Sociological Analysis, 26 (Summer, 1965) ; 
and Seymour Warkov and Andrew M. Greeley, 
“Parochial School Origins and Educational Achieve~ 
ment,” American Sociological Review, 31 (June, 
1966), pp. 405-414. 

8 See Nathan Glazer, “The American Jew and 
the Attainment of Middle-Class Rank: Some Trends 
and Explanations,” in Marshall Sklare, ed, The 
Jews, New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1958, 
pp. 138-146. 3 

“Seymour Martin Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, 
Social Mobility in Industrial Society, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1959, 
pp. 48-56. 

5 Lenski, of. cdt., p. 84. 
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estants than of Catholics; ê this finding has 
been interpreted both as an indication of the 
importance of the religious factor and as a 
mere reflection of sampling variability or 
differences in ethnic background.? One au- 
thor, in reporting selectively the findirgs of 
a national survey, noted that an equal per- 
centage of Protestant and Catholic men un- 
der age 40 in metropolitan areas had incomes 
of $8,000 or more; he used these data to 
support a claim that Catholicism is not detri- 
mental to worldly success.2 However, he 
could have selected data from the same sur- 
vey to support the opposite conclusion.® 

It is not our ambition to end the contro- 
versy once and for all in this article; a sec- 
ondary analysis of national survey data not 
gathered for the purpose of assessing mobil- 
ity cannot provide conclusive evidence. How- 
ever, we are convinced that the potential of 
such an analysis to help resolve the contro- 
versy has not been realized. All too fre- 
quently partisans in the debate have judi- 
ciously selected national survey data to sup- 
port preconceived conclusions. Never, to our 
knowledge, has anyone done a comprehen- 
sive, thorough and objective analysis of the 
relevant national data.1® Although the anal- 
ysis reported here is not completely compre- 
hensive, we strive for an objective treatment 
of the most relevant information. 


8 Ibid. 

T Greeley, “The Protestant Ethic ... 

8 Ibid. 

9 Qur similar national data show important dif- 
ferences in the distributions of Protestants and 
Catholics above this level (see Table 9). Also, one 
could point out that Protestants equalled Catholics 
in spite of the heavy concentration of the former in 
the South and in the smaller metropolitan areas, 
where incomes in general were relatively low. 

10 The best treatments of national data on status 
differences by religlous preference are primarily 
descriptive rather than attempts to assess the rela- 
tive impact of Protestantism and Catholicism on 
worldly success. See Hadley Cantril, “Educetion 
and Economic Composition of Religious Groups: 
An Analysis of Poll Data,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 47 (March, 1943), pp. 574-579; Doneld 
J. Bogue, “Religious Affiliation,” The Population 
oj the United States, New York: The Free Press of 
Glencoe, 1959, pp. 688-709; and Bernard Lazer- 
witz, “A Comparison of Major United States Re- 
ligious Groups,” Journal of tke American Statis- 
tical Association, 56 (September, 1961), 568-579. 
Lazerwitz’s data are the most recent and come from 
two 1957 samples and one 1958 sample. 


y op. cit. 


Using data from 18 national surveys con- 
ducted from 1943 to 1965, we first assess 
trends in the relative economic, occupational, 
and educational status of Protestants and 
Catholics. Then, we take a close look at the 
contemporary distributions, first for the na- 
tion as a whole and then with regional, age, 
and commumity-size controls. Finally we 
scrutinize the evidence concerning the rela- 


tive persistence of Protestant and Catholic . | 


students in school and college. We also in- 
clude data for Jews and, on occasion, for 
those with no religious preference, but the 
sample sizes usually allow reasonably con- 
fident conclusions only for Protestants and 
Catholics. In order to control influences re- 
lated to race, we analyze data only for white 
respondents. 

Seventeen of the surveys were conducted 
2y the Gallup Organization also known as 
che American Institute of Public Opinion) 
and one was conducted by the National Opin- 
jon Research Center. The two earliest polls 
“1943 and 1945) used quota samples; all 
of the others used some kind of probability 
sample. Four of the surveys were selected 
expressly for this study; they were the four 
most recent Gallup polls using national prob- 
ability samples which were available from 
tae Roper Public Opinion Research Center 
when we started our research. The data from 
tie other surveys were on hand for other 
purposes. In no case did we have any knowl- 
elge of the relevant frequency distributions 
b2fore we selected a survey, and in no case 
d-d we exclude a survey after we examined 
the data. 


11 None of the samples are simple random sam- 
ples, however; they are therefore not amenable to 
analysis with the usual textbook statistical for- 
malae. The standard errors for the more recent. 
Gellup polls are estimated to be usually about 1.4 
to 1.6 times the standard errors for simple random 
samples. In addition, the recent Gallup samples 
are inflated about 100 percent by a weighting pro~ 
cecure used instead of callbacks; therefore the N’s 
reported for the combined 1963, 1964, and 1965 
data in the tables of this article are usually about 
twice the number of respondents represented. For 
stacistical procedures for analysis of these samples, 
see Leslie Kish, Survey Sampling, New York: John 
Wiey and Co., 1965. We are indebted to Mr. An- 
dew Kohut of the Gallup Organization for addi- 
tioral guidance in analyzing the Gallup data. 
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POSTWAR TRENDS 


Since the mid-1940’s, the relative stand- 
ings of white Protestants and Catholics in 
the country as a whole have changed dra- 
matically (see Tables 1, 2, and 3). For in- 


Taste 1. Distrmorion (Fo) sy Economic LEVEL 
ory WHITE RESPONDENTS TO A 1943 NORC Sorvey 
AND To Four Recent GALLUP POLIS, BY 
RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE * 

















1943 NORC Survey 

Economic 
Level Protestants Catholics Jews Total 
Upper 26.3 21.6 50.0 25.9 
Middle 51.4 48.1 ` 41.2 50.2 
Lower 22.3 30.2 8.8 23.9 
100.0 100.0 100.0 190.0 
N 1,638 485 67 2,190 


Four Recent Gallup Polls 
(December, 1963 to March, 1965) 
Economic 
Level Protestants Catholics Jews Total 





Upper 35.9 41.0 58.0 37.8 
Middle 41.5 43.3 26.7 41.5 
Lower 22.7 15.6 15.3 20.7 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
N 8,660 2,884 435 12,209 


*The respondents to the 1943 NORC survey 
were divided into four economic levels largely on 
the basis of rent or, if they were home owners, es- 
timated rental value of home. Here the two upper 
levels are combined into one. The Gallup respond- 
ents were divided into economic levels on the basis 
of the income data in Table 6. The upper level 
starts at $7,000 and the lower level is below $3,000. 

The original 1943 NORC data give religious iden- 
tification for church members only. The nonmem- 
bers had lower average status than the members; 
they were allocated between the Protestants and 
Catholics on the basis of information on church 
membership from a 1945 Gallup poll. Jewish mem- 
bers and nonmembers do not differ appreclably in 
economic status; therefore the 1943 Jewish data 
presented here are for members only. 


stance, in 1943 Protestants were well above 
Catholics in economic status, whereas by 
1964 Catholics were clearly above Protes- 
tants (Table 1). The differences between 
the proportions of Protestants and Catholics 
at both the highest and lowest economic lev- 
els around 1964 are statistically significant. 
Since the 1943 data come from a quota sam- 
ple, they do not meet the strict requirements 


for tests of significance, but the difference in 
the proportions of Protestants and Catholics 
at the lowest level is so large that we are 
rather confident that it did not result solely 
from sampling error. 

Tae change in relative economic status may 
not have been quite as great as these data 
suggest. We delineated the 1964 levels on the 
basis of the income data in Table 6, whereas 
the levels for the 1943 respondents were 
determined at least partly on the basis of 
the interviewers’ impressions of the life styles 
of the respondents and their families. Con- 
sequently the standards of placement of the 
1943 respondents may have varied somewhat 
by community and region according to the 
average level of affluence. If so, the effect 
uncoubtedly was to raise the Protestants rel- 
ative to the Catholics, because Protestants 
were (and still are) disproportionately in the 
South and in small communities, where av- 
erage incomes are relatively low.1? 

Nevertheless a marked change in relative 
eccnomic status undoubtedly resulted from 
the pronounced changes in relative occupa- 
tional and educational standings. The oc- 
cubational changes are shown in Table 2. 
Tke “expected” proportion of each religious 
cazegory at each occupational level is simply 
the proportion of respondents of all religions 
at that level; accordingly ratios below and 
above unity indicate disproportionately low 
and high representation. Whereas Protestant 
representation decreased at both levels of 
nonmanual occupations and increased at 
both manual levels, Catholic representation 
increased sharply in nonmanual occupations 
and declined in manual work.#* In 1945 and 
in 1954 Protestants were more highly repre- 
sented than Catholics at the upper non- 
manual level, but in 1964 representation of 
Catholics at this level slightly exceeded that 


18 See Tables 4 and 5. One should not place much 
confidence in the apparent increase, in Table 1, in 
tke proportion of Jewish families at the lowest eco- 
nomic level. The Jewish samples for both dates are 
small and subject to considerable sampling varia- 
bility, and the occupational and educational data in 
Tables 2 and 3 show an increase in the relative 
sanding of Jews. y 

18 The underrepresentation of Protestants in 1945 
end 1954 at all levels in Table 2 results from their 
cverrepresentation in the farm category, which is 
not shown in the table. 
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Taste 2. RATIO OF ACTUAL to EXPECTED PROPORTION oF WEtTe PROTESTANT, CATHOLIC, AND JEWISH 
Heaps or HOUSEHOLDS ar Broap URBAN OCCUPATIONAL LEVELS, 1945, 1953, anp 1964 * 








Protestants Catholics Jews 
1945 1953 1964 1945 1953 1964 1945 1953 1964 
Upper Nonmanual* 99 .99 94 81 82 .98 1.86 2.11 2.11 
Lower Nonmanual*® 9S -92 92 1.06 1.08 1.17 1.60 1.64 1,60 
Upper Manual’ 89 -99 1.03 1.37 1.10 1.04 86 56 .22 
Lower Manual‘ .95 .95 .97 1.23 1.03 1.14 57 51 -49 
N 1,748 4,178 7,150 587 1,616 2,462 121 - 286 341 


* The 1945 data are from one Gallup poll, the “1953” data are from five Gallup polls ranging in date 
from October, 1953 to March, 1954, and the “1964” data are from four Gallup polls ranging in date from 


December, 1963, to March, 1965. 


The “expected” proportion at each occupational level is the proportion of white heads of households of 


all religious preferences at that level. 


* Professional and semi-professional workers, businzssmen, anc. executives. 


3 Clerical and sales workers. 
* Skilled workers. 
“Service workers, operatives, and laborers. 


of Protestants, Although the small N’s do 
not allow us to place much confidence in the 
Jewish data, it appears that Jews gained on 
Christians during the two decades. Accord- 
ing to the data, Jewish representation in- 
creased at the highest level, remained the 
same at the lower nonmanual level, and de- 
clined at both manual levels.** 

The changes in representation at three 
broad educational levels were similar to the 
occupational changes (Table 3). Protestant 
representation increased at the lowest level 
and declined at the two higher levels, while 
Catholic representation declined at the low- 
est level and increased at the high schsol 
and college levels. Protestants ranked clearly 


14The fact that Jewish representation declined 
from 1954 to 1964 in three of the urban levels end 
stayed the same in the other reflects decreased 
total representation of Jews in urban occupations 
as Christians became more urbanized. 


ahead of Catholics in educational status in 
1945, but by 1964 the relative standings of 
the two religious categories had become am- 
biguous. Catholics had moved ahead in 
median years of school completed (see Table 
E€) but were still underrepresented at the 
college level. During the 20-year period Jew- 
ish representation apparently increased at 
tae college level and declined at all lower 
levels. 

It is clear that Catholics as a whole have 
experienced more net upward mobility dur- 
ing the postwar period than Protestants. In 
part, this is simply a matter of Catholics 
overcoming an initial disadvantage growing 
out of their more recent immigration. The 
Catholic immigrants, as all others, usually 
became employed at first at the lower occu- 
pational levels, and as long as they were 
incompletely acculturated in nonreligious 
American culture, many of their cultural 


TABLE 3. RATIO or ACTUAL ro EXPECTED PROPORTION or WHITE PROTESTANTS, CATHOLICS, AND JEWS 
AT Each Broan EDUCATIONAL LEVEL, Accs 30 anp Over, 1945 anp 1964 * 


Protestants Catholics Jews 
Educational Level 1945 1964 1945 1964 1945 1964 
No more than 8 Years of School -96 1.04 1.09 -95 .70 255 
At Least Some High School but No College 1.00 .97 1.08 1.11 1,11 94 
At Least Some College 1.05 -98 275 82 1,26 2.09 
'N 1473 7,294 426 2,274 93 376 





* The 1945 data are from one Gallup poll and the “1964” data are from four Gallup polls ranging in 
date from December, 1963, to March, 1965. 

The “expected” proportion at each educational level is the proportion of white respondents of all re- 
ligious preferences at that level. 
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TABLE 4, DISTRIBUTION (%) BY Size oF COMMUNITY OF RESENCE OF WHITE RESPONDENTS TO 
Four Recent GALLUP Potts, sy RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE * 


Community Size Protestants 
Rural 39.5 
2,500-9,999 9.4 
10,000--49,000 9.3 
50,000--249,999 15.0 
250,000--999,999 16.2 
1,000,000 and over 10.5 
Total 100.0 
N 9,097 








Catholics Jews No Religion Total 
15.1 2.9 18.8 32.1 
5.8 oo. 9.0 8.3 
7.6 1.4 12.6 8.7 
19.8 11.9 16.3 16.1 
22.1 15.6 15.8 17.6 
29.5 68.1 27.4 17.2 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
2,940 436 277 12,750 





* Dates of the polls range from December, 1963, to March, 1965. Therefore, the data are essentially 


for 1964. 


characteristics may have impeded their up- 
ward movement. Culture not detrimental to 
worldly success in the home country became 
detrimental in the context of American cul- 
ture; probably some of the culture of the 
Southern and Eastern Europeans in its orig- 
inal context was adverse to economic ad- 
vancement, Consequently the acculturation 
of European immigrant groups during the 
past few decades has, in the absence of many 
new immigrants, tended in itself to close the 
socioeconomic gap between Protestants and 
Catholics. 

However, Catholics are now pulling ahead 
of Protestants; their greater advancement is 
therefore more than just a catching-up proc- 
ess. If, as is widely believed, the values, be- 
liefs and practices of Protestantism are more 
conducive to worldly success than those of 
Catholicism, then clearly the Catholics have 
some advantage that more than offsets their 
religiously-based disadvantage. 

Catholics in the United States do have one 
obvious and important advantage. They are 


highly concentrated in the larger metropoli- 
tan areas in the non-Southern regions (Ta- 
bles 4 and 5)—precisely the communities 
with the highest average incomes, most fav- 
orable occupational distributions, and high- 
est average educational attainments.’ Thus, 


15 For 1960 census data showing variation in in- 
come, occupation, and education by community 
size, see Leo F. Schnore, “Some Correlates of Ur- 
ban Size: A Replication,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 69 (September, 1963), pp. 185-193. The 
relationship between community size and median 
family income was monotonic, the median varying 
from $5,222 in urban places with 2,500 to 10,000 
residents to $6,863 in urbanized areas with 3,000,- 
000 or more residents. The relationship between 
community size and percentage of workers in non- 
manual occupations was not as simple, but the 
percentages were generally higher in the larger 
classes of communities. Percentage of high school 
graduates did not vary consistently with commu- 
nity size, but the smallest percentage was in the 
communities with only 2,500 to 10,000 residents. 

The median income of white persons with in- 
come in 1959 was $3,332 in the Northeast, $3,099 
in the North Central Region, $3,322 in the West, 
but only $2,529 in the South. The percentage of 


TABLE 5, DISTRIBUTION (%) BY Recron or RESDENCE or WHITE RESPONDENTS To Four RECENT 
GALLUP POLLS, BY RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE * 


Region Protestants 
New England 2.5 
Middle Atlantic 16.7 
East Central 18.4 
West Central 12.7 
South 34,4 
Rocky Mountain 4.3 
Pacific 10.9 
Total 100.0 
N 9,099 


Catholics Jews No Religion Total 
12.3 7.8 5.8 5.0 
39.0 70.1 11.9 23.6 
18.6 5.7 18.4 18.0 

8.4 1.1 8.3 11.2 
7.8 7.1 14.8 26.9 
3.2 0.9 12.3 4.1 
10.6 7.1 28.5 11.1 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
2,940 435 277 12,751 


* Dates of the polls range from December, 1963, to March, 1965. Therefore, the data are essentially 


for 1964. 
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if Catholics in each community only equal 


or approach their Protestant neighbors in 
these status variables, Catholics in the coun- 
try as a whole will exceed Protestants by a 
fairly wide margin. Furthermore, the proba- 
bility of upward mobility of sons of manual 
workers apparently varies directly with size 
of community of orientation.1® Consequently, 
with other relevant factors held constant, 
one would expect upward mobility to be sub- 


values, ethnicity, high fertility, or some other 
factor or factors were holding Catholics back. 
However, Catholics apparently are advanc- 
ing more rapidly than Protestants, and one 
cannot tell from the greater Catholic mo- 
bility alone whether or not it is occurring in 
Spite of religiously-based handicaps. For 
clues we turn to a detailed comparison of the 
contemporary status of Protestants and 
Catholics. 


TABLE 6. DISTRIBUTION (%) sy REPORTED OR ESTIMATED ANNUAL Income or FAMILIES or WHITE 
RESPONDENTS TO Four Recent GALLUP Potts, BY RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE * 


Income Protestants 
Under $1,000 SIAT 
1,000-1,999 9.0 
2,000-2,999 9.0 
3,000-3,999 10.1 
4,000-4,999 11.7 
5,000-6,999 19.7 
7,000-9,999 19.53 
10,000-14,999 11.6 
15,000 and Over 5.0 
Total 100.0 
Under $3,000 22.7 
$7,000 and Over 35.9 
$10,000 and Over 16.6 
Median ($) 5,460 
N 8,669 


Catholics Jews No Religion Total 
2.3 1.6 4.2 4.0 
6.4 6.2 5.4 8.2 
6.9 7.5 7.2 8.5 
6.7 6.2 7.3 9.1 
9.6 5.3 13.1 11.0 
27.0 15.2 22.7 21.4 
25.3 24.4 18.5 20.7 
12.3 24.4 12.7 12.3 
3.4 9.2 8.8 4.8 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
15.6 15.3 16.8 20.7 
41.0 58.0 40.0 37.8 
15.7 33.6 21.5 17.1 
6,338 7,990 6,118 5,856 
2,884 435 260 12,209 





* Income was estimated by interviewer if respondent refused to report income. Income is reported or l 
estimated for 1963 or 1964 depending on the date of the poll. 


stantially greater for Catholics than for 
Protestants. If this were not the case, then 
indeed it would seem that religiously-related 


‘employed white males in nonmanual occupations 
in 1960 was 39.4 in the Northeast, 33.7 in the 
North Central Region, 39.4 in the West, and 36.9 
in the South. Median years of school completed by 
white persons 25 years old and older in 1960 were 
10.8 in the Northeast and North Central Regions, 
12.1 in the West, and 10.4 in the South. The more 
pronounced disadvantage of Southerners in income 
than in occupation and education reflects lower 
earnings within occupations in the South. 

Bogue presents data from a 1955 NORC survey 
showing lower incomes for Protestants than for 
Catholics within broad occupational categories and 
educational levels (op. dt., pp. 705-707). The vari- 
ation in income within occupations by community 

„size and region can account for this difference; 
therefore it is not, as Greeley argues (“The Protes- 
tant Ethic ..., op. ct, p. 32), evidence against 
an adverse economic effect of Catholicism. 

16 Lipset and Bendix, op. cdt., chapter 8. 


` CONTEMPORARY STATUS DIFFERENCES BY 
RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE 


Income, occupational, and educational dis- 
tributions of whites by religious preference 
around 1964 are shown in Tables 6, 7, and 8, 

Median family income was nearly $900 
higher for Catholics than for Protestants, 
ard the proportion of families with incomes 
below $3,000 was 7.1 percentage points. 
greater for Protestants—a statistically sig- 
nificant difference. However, a slightly 
larger percentage of Protestant families were 
at the very highest income level. Jewish 
families ranked well above all other religious 
cacegories, and the respondents with no re- 
ligious preference came from families that 
ranked only above Protestants in median in- 
come but anly below Jews in the percentage 
with very high incomes. 

The low economic standing of Protestants 


a 
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TABLE 7. DISTRIBUTION (%) BY Occupation of Heap of Housenorp REPORTED BY WHITE 
RESPONDENTS TO Four Recent GALLUP Pctis, py RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE * 

















Occupation Protestants 
Professional and Semi-Professional 

Workers 12.8 
Farmers and Farm Managers 10.8 
Businessmen and Executives 13.5 
Clerical Workers 6.6 
Sales Workers ' 6.4 
Skilled Workers 22.1 
Operatives and Unskilled Workers 17.3 
Service Workers 4.9 
Laborers 5.5 
Total 103.0 
Non-manual Workers 39.3 
Lower Manual Workers 27,7 
Duncan’s Socioeconomic Index 36.1 
N 7,150 











Catholics Jews No Religion Total 
13.1 27.6 38.7 14.0 
2.2 0.3 - 1.8 8.2 
14.3 31.4 6.3 14.1 
8.9 9.4 2.7 7.2 
7.6 13.2 5.0 6.9 
22.3 4.7 15.8 21.5 
18.1 11.7 18.9 17.3 
7.3 0.6 4.5 5.3 
6.2 1.2 6.3 5.5 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
43.9 81.6 52.7 42.2 
31.6 13.5 29.7 28.1 
37.8 53.1 46.0 37.4 
2,462 341 222 10,175 





* Only those respondents reporting an occupation are included here. The dates of the polls range from 
December, 1963, to March, 1965. Therefore, the data are essentially for 1964. 


resulted partly from the lower earnings in 
each occupation and at each educational 
level in the South and in small communi- 
ties,1” but also from the fact that Protestants 
ranked lowest in summary measures of oc- 
cupational and educational status. 

The only marked occupational difference 
between Protestants and Catholics was in 
the proportion of heads of households who 
were farmers. The two religious categories 
were about equally represented in upper- 
manual occupations, and Catholics were 
more highly represented in both nonmanual 


17 See footnote 15. 


and lower-manual occupations. As one would 
expect, Jews were highly represented in 
all nonmanual occupations except clerical 
workers, were less than proportionally repre- 
sented in all urban manual occupations, and 
were virtually absent from the farm cate- 


gory.18 


18 The respondents with no religious preference, 
ar the heads of their households, had a bimodal 
distribution along the scale of occupational prestige. 
They had more than 214 times their proportional 
share of the professional and semi-professional jobs 
and were slightly overrepresented as laborers and 
operatives and unskilled workers. In contrast, their 
representation was very low as farmers, business- 


TABLE 8. DISTRIBUTION (9%) BY EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF WHITE RESPONDENTS TO Four 
Recent GALLUP Porrs, Aces 30 AND Over, BY RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE * 

















Years of School Completed Protestants Catholics Jews No Religion Total 
0-7 15.5 14.1 9.5 9.0 14.8 
8 22.4 20.4 10.6 23.2 21.5 
1-3 High School 16.9 19.6 8.2 13.6 17.2 
4 High School 28.4 31.9 35.7 21.5 29.3 
1-3 College 8.2 6.2 15.4 9.6 8.0 
College Graduate 8.7 7.9 20.5 23.2 9.2 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No more than 8 Years of School 37.9 34.5 20.1 31.2 36.3 
At Least Some College 16.9 14.1 35.9 32.8 17.2 
Median Years of School Completed 11.1 11.4 12.6 12.2 11.4 
N 7,294 2,274 376 177 10,121 





* Dates of the polls range from December, 1963, to March, 1965. Therefore, the data are essentially 


for 1964, 
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The educational data in Table 8, which are 
limited to respondents age 30 and older to 
exclude most persons who had not completed 
their formal education, show that Catholics 
slightly exceeded Protestants in median 
years of school completed and that a larger 
percentage of Protestants were at the lowest 
educational levels. However, Protestants 
were ahead of Catholics in one important re- 
spect—the percentage who had at least some 
college. Although the difference only borders 


These national data are useful for some 
purposes, but if we are to make even intelli- 
gent tentative inferences about the influence 
of religious factors, we must control for re- 
gion and community size. Also desirable is 
control for age, since Catholics are somewhat 
younger than Protestants on the average.*® 
Therefore, we present the data in Tables 9, 
10, and 11 for young adults in non-Southern 
metropolitan areas with 250,000 or more 
residents. In order to avoid including a large 


TABLE 9. DISTRIBUTION (%) BY REPORTED on ESTIMATED ANNUAL INCOME OF FAMILIES oF 
Weore Responpents to Four Recenr GALLT? Portis, Aces 20-39, ux Non-SOUTHERN 
METROPOLITAN AREAS OF 250,000 on More PEOPLE, BY RELICIOUS PREFERENCE * 





Income Protestants Catholics Jews No Religion Total 
Under $1,000 0.7 0.2 1.9 8.5 0.9 
1,000-1,999 2.0 2.8 4.7 vee 2.5 
2,000-2,999 2.3 1.3 a 1.7 1.6 
3,000-3,999 8.0 3.9 3.8 3.4 5.7 
4,000-4,999 8.4 9.5 San 6.8 8.2 
5,000-6,999 25.6 30.0 18.9 42.4 27.8 
7,000-9,999 29.2 34.8 38.7 13.6 31.7 
10,000-14,999 19.1 13.6 23.6 11.9 16.7 
15,000 and Over 4.6 3.9 8.5 11.9 4.9 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Under $3,000 5.0 4.3 6.6 10.2 5.0 
$7,000 and Over 52.9 52.3 70.8 37.4 53.3 
$10,000 and Over 23.7 17.5 32.1 23.8 21.6 
Median ($) 7,292 7,198 8,610 6,440 7,319 
N 586 610 106 59 1,361 





* Income was estimated by interviewer if respondent refused to report income. Income is reported or 
estimated for 1963 or 1964 depending on the date of the poll. 


on statistical significance, we show below 
that it almost certainly did not result from 
sampling error. 





men and executives, and clerical workers. Althouga 
the sample size allows only a tentative conclusion, it 
seems that religious apostasy is most common at 
the upper end of the occupational hierarchy but 
more common at the bottom than in the middle. 

Bogue’s data agree with ours in showing a bi- 
modal distribution but show a much larger per- 
centage of the respondents with no religion as 
farmers and businessmen and executives (of. cit., 
p. 703). Lazerwitz also shows a bimodal distribu- 
tion and high representation of the no-religion 
respondents in the farm category (of. ch., p. 574). 
These data are consistent with Lenski’s finding of a 
curvilinear relationship between income and reli- 
‘gious interest, with the smallest religious interest 
at the upper income level and the greatest at the 
middle levels. See Gerhard Lenski, “Social Corre- 
lates of Religious Interest,” American Sociological 
Review, 18 (October, 1953), pp. 533-544. 

19 Both Jews and respondents with no religion 


ntmber of people who had not completed 
thir formal education, we use a different age 
range for education than for income and oc- 
cudation.?4 





ranked well above Christians in educational status, 
anc both had more than double the proportional 
rep-esentation as college graduates. Furthermore, 
the percentage who had finished of those who 
hac started college was much higher for Jews and 
no--eligion respondents than for Christians. The 
perzons who said they had no religion had a bi- 
modal distribution similar to their distribution 
alorg the scale of occupational prestige; they were 
higkly overrepresented at the college level, slightly 
overrepresented at the eight-year level, and under- 
represented at all other levels. Bogue and Lazerwitz 
repcrt similar distributions. 

20 See Leonard Broom and Norval D. Glenn, 
“Reiigious Differences in Reported Attitudes and 
Behavior,” (forthcoming). Six of seven national 
surveys showed a larger percentage of Catholics 
below age 40. 

21 In the case of income and occupation, our con- 


is 
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Tapte 10. DISTRBUTION. (9%) BY Occupation or Heap or Houssnorp REPORTED BY WHITE 
Resronpents TO Four Recent GALLUP POLLS, Aces 20-39, iv Non-SourHERN METRO- 
POLITAN Areas OF 250,000 or More Prorze, BY RELIGIOUS PREFERENCE * 


Eneee aana anessan aana a TTT ATT a A A a ae ae e o 








Occupation Protestants Catholics Jews No Religion Total 
Professional and Semi-Professional l 
Workers 21.9 16.0 46.5 52.8 22.4 
Farmers and Farm Managers 0.9 peit eee bs eke! 0.4 
Businessmen and Executives 16.2 14.8 32.7 3 16.2 
Clerical Workers 6.3 10.2 8.9 9.4 8.4 
Sales Workers 7.8 11.9 6.9 shoe 9.3 
Skilled Workers 22.8 22.7 5.0 15.1 24.1 
Operatives and Unskilled Workers. 14.5. 10.6. iaa 5.7 11.3 
Service Workers 7.1 11.8 Sane 13.2 8.9 
Laborers 2.6 1.9. oe 3.8 2.1 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Non-manual Workers 52.2 52.9 95.0 62.2 56.3 
Lower Manual Workers 24.2 24.3 fais 22.7 22.3 
Duncan’s Socioeconomic Index 43.5 41.9 62.5 52.0 44.7 
N 588 586 101 53 1,328 





* Only those respondents reporting an occupation are included here. The dates of the polls range from 
December, 1963, to March, 1965. Therefore, the data are essentially for 1964. 


With these controls, Protestants ranked 
slightly above Catholics in summary meas- 
ures of each variable. Jews ranked highest, 
well above each category of Christians in 





trols for age are imprecise, since the age data are 
for the respondents themselves, the income data are 
for their families, and the occupational data are for 
heads of households. However, most of the respon- 
dents were either heads of households or spouses 
of heads; the inclusion of a few young adults living 
with their parents probably affects the different 
religious categories in a similar manner. If there is 
any differential effect, it is prabably to lower slightly 
the apparent relative standing of Catholics, since 
there is a wider Protestant-Catholic gap at the 
older ages. 


each variable; respondents with no religion 
ranked second in occupation and education 
and last in income. 

One could easily use the Protestant and 
Catholic income data selectively, as Greeley 
did with similar data, to argue that the two 
religious categories had the same earning 
power. The percentages with incomes of 
$7,000 or more were virtually the same. 
However, a more detailed examination of the 
data reveals that below the $7,000 level 
Catholics were somewhat better off than 
Protestants, while at the level of $7,000 or 
more Protestants were decidedly more pros- 
perous than Catholics. For instance, the pro- 


TABLE 11. DISTRIBUTION (%) sy EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT af Waitt RESPONDENTS To Four 
Recent GALLUP Poris, Acres 25—44, IN New-SourHern METROPOLITAN AREAS OF 
250,000 on Morr PEOPLE, BY RELIGICUS PREFERENCE * 








Years of School Completed Protestants Catholics Jews No Religion Total 
o7 2.3 1.9 3.5 ngas 2.1 
8 4.3 5.2 See hae 4.3 
1-3 High School 14.1 17.9 ane 3.6 14.4 
4 High School 44.8 50.7 30.7 28.6 45.7 
1-3 College 16.5 10.7 26.3 14.3 14.6 
College Graduate 18.0 13.6 39.4 53.6 18.9 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No more than 8 Years of School 6.6 7.1 3.5 ah 6.4, 
At Least Some College 34.5 24.3 65.7 67.9 33.5 
Median Years of School Completed 12.7 12.5 14.8 14,5 12.6 
N 693 689 114 56 1,552 


* Dates of the polls range from December, 1963, to March, 1965, Therefore, the data are essentially 


for 1964, 
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portion of Protestants with incomes of $10,- 
000 or more was six percentage points 
greater—a statistically significant difference. 
The higher representation of Protestants at 
the lowest income level can be explained by 
their higher representation at the very low- 
est occupational and educational levels (Ta- 
bles 10 and 11), which in turn probably re- 
sulted from a larger percentage of the 
Protestants being migrants from the South 
and from small towns and rural areas. The 
lower representation of Catholics at the 
highest income levels can be explained by 
their lower representation at the highes: 
educational levels and in turn in professional, 
semi-professional, business, and executive 
occupations, We attempt to account for these 
differences below. 

One could also use the occupational data 
selectively to show practically no Protestant- 
Catholic difference. The percentages of Prot- 
estants and Catholics in non-manual, upper- 
manual, and lower-manual occupations were 
almost identical. However, Protestants had 
a marked advantage within the nonmanual 
level; 38.1 percent of them, compared with 
30.8 percent of the Catholics, were in pro- 
fessional, semi-professional, business, and ex- 
ecutive. occupations—a statistically signifi- 
cant difference. 

As we have indicated above, this occupa- 
tional difference can be attributed to the 
educational difference (Table 11). Similar 
percentages of Protestants and Catholics bad 
completed the eighth grade, but the high- 
school dropout rate was substantially higker 
for Catholics. Of those who had completed 
high school, a substantially higher percent- 
age of Protestants had started and completed 
college. Most of these differences approach 
but fall below statistical significance, but 
the difference in the percentages who had 
started to college is significant well beyond 
the 0.05 level. 

Clearly, the differences in status between 
young metropolitan Protestants and Catho- 
lics grew primarily out of differential per- 
sistence in the educational process. This dif- 
ference is so crucial that we scrutinize it 

‘carefully below. Before we do, however, it is 
important to point out that we cannot, from 
the data at hand, attribute the educational 
difference to religious or religiously-related 
influences, although Lenski’s data from his 


Detroit study point toward a religious inter- 
pretation.2? We cannot say that by control- 
ling region, community-size, and age we are 
comparing people who have had equal op- 
portunities for upward mobility. We know 
that more of the Catholics were offspring of 
immigrants, but, on the other hand, more 
of the Protestants were undoubtedly mi- 
grants from the South and from small towns 
and rural areas. Unfortunately, there is no 
way to assess accurately the relative impor- 
tance of these two handicaps. Parental eco- 
nomic, occupational, and educational status 
is a crucial unknown, and thus uncontrolled, 
aspect of the opportunity structure, but the 
earlier data on Protestant-Catholic status 
differences suggest that this factor favored 
the Protestants. 


PERSISTENCE IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


Some of the most important and interest- 
ing data presented by Lenski in The Reli- 
gous Factor concern the relative dropout 
rates of white Protestants, white Catholics, 
Jews, and Negro Protestants. In his Detroit 
semple he found that Jews were least likely 
tc have dropped out of a unit of school before 
completing it and that white Protestants, 
white Catholics, and Negro Protestants fol- 
lowed in that order.2® The Protestant-Cath- 
olic difference was large enough that it 
probably did not result from sampling er- 
rar, and it could not be explained by differ- 
ences in parental status, because a larger 
percentage of the Catholics had middle-class 
parents. Weller, also using a Detroit sample, 
obtained similar results.” These data sug- 
gest that some difference in socialization 
may have given the Protestants a greater de- 
gree of “educational tenacity,” which in turn 
might be a manifestation of the ability and 
willingness to defer gratification. As an al- 
ternative explanation, Lenski suggests that 


22 The Religious Factor, chapter 6. 

28 Ibid., pp. 263-266. The percentages who did 
not drop out were 79, 61, 48, and 33 respectively. 

24 Neil J. Weller, Religion and Social Mobility in 
Ina@ustrial Society, unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, University of Michigan, 1960, chapter 4, as 
cited by Lenski, The Religious Factor, p. 263. 
Weler found that 51 percent of the white Protes- 
tancs but only 38 percent of the Catholics in his 
sample of 1100 men had completed thejr last unit 
of edycation, 
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the larger average size of Catholic families 
may produce a Protestant-Catholic differ- 
ence in average IQ and thus place Catholic 
students at a competitive disadvantage.*> 

Neither our recent national data nor our 
non-Southern metropolitan data agree with 
Lenski’s findings on relative dropout rates. 
Nationally, about the same percentage of 
Protestant and Catholic respondents had 
completed the last unit of school they en- 
tered (59.5 and 60.2 percent), although the 
percentages for Jews and respondents with 
no religion were somewhat higher (66.8 and 
67.9 percent). In the large non-Southern 
metropolitan areas, where we expected the 
greatest similarity to Lenski’s findings, the 
percentage of Catholics who had not dropped 
out of a unit of school (69.5) was higher 
than the Protestant percentage (67.1) and 
virtually the same as the Jewish percentage 
(70.1). Only the percentage for those with 
no religion (82.2) differed much from the 
others. The differences between our findings 
and Lenski’s are so great that it is unlikely 
that they resulted from sampling variability; 
they indicate that Detroit is not representa- 
tive of the nation nor even of large non- 
Southern metropolitan areas. 

Still our data do show important educa- 
tional differences among Protestants, Catho- 
lics, and Jews. Though the respondents of 
each religion were about equally likely to 
have finished the last unit of school entered, 
on the average they had terminated their 
education at different levels. In the large non- 
Southern metropolitan areas, the young Jews 
ranked far above the young Protestants in 
educational attainments, and the Protestants 
in turn ranked well above the Catholics. If 
one looks only at the percentages who had 
entered and completed college, the same 
ranking obtained in the nation as a whole. 

So important are these differences that 
we have analyzed data from eleven Gallup 
polls conducted in 1960 or later to gain con- 
fidence in our findings. Four of these are the 
polls on which our “1964” data are based, 
.and the remaining seven were on hand for 
other purposes. Using data from each of 


25 A negative association of number of siblings 
with measured intelligence is well established and 
apparently is not simply the result of higher fer- 
tility at the lower socioeconomic levels. See Lipset 
and Bendix, op. cit, p. 243. 


these polls we compare Protestants and 
Catholics in: (1) percentage who had com- 
pleted high school; (2) percentage who had 
started to college; and (3) percentage of 
those who had started to college who had 
finished. Then, using the eleven comparisons 
for each variable, we use a Wilcoxon 
matched-pairs signed-rank. test to test the 
null hypothesis that no difference existed in 
the universe. 

Apparently, about the same percentage 
of Protestants and Catholics had completed 
high school; the average on the eleven polls 
was 47.1 percent for Protestants and 46.9 
percent for Catholics—of course the Wil- 
coxon test does not reveal a significant dif- 
ference. However, nine of the eleven polls 
show that a larger percentage of Protestants 
hed started to college, and the difference is 
statistically significant. The average per- 
centage shown by the polls is 17.6 for Prot- 
estants and 14.6 for Catholics. Of those who 
had started, the polis show that on the av- 
erage 52.9 percent of the Protestants and 
50.9 percent of the Catholics had graduated, 
but the difference is not significant.?® 

This analysis gives us a high degree of 
confidence that, among persons who were 
39 years of age and older during the early 
1960’s, a larger percentage of Protestants 
tian of Catholics had some college training. 
When it is remembered that there was a 
wide gap between Protestants and Catholics 
in all major status variables when these peo- 
ple were growing up, it becomes evident that 
differences in parental status may account 
for the greater college attendance of Prot- 
estants. Certainly there is ample evidence 
that nonmanual parents are more likely to 


26 When Jews are compared with Protestants, all 
of the polls show that a considerably larger per- 
centage of the former had completed high school, 
and there is virtually no chance that this consistent 
large difference resulted from sampling error. The 
average percentage is 75.7 for Jews compared with 
47.1 for Protestants. All but one of the polls show 
that a larger percentage of Jews had started to 
college, and the difference is significant (p.=0.002). 
The average percentages are 34.7 and 17.6 for 
Jews and Protestants respectively. Seven of the 
polls show a smaller college dropout rate for Jews; 
although this difference is not significant (p= 
0.108), the Catholic-Jewish difference is (p= 
0.013). On the average, the polls show that 59.7 
percent of the Jews who had started to college had 
finished. 
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instill in their children aspirations to go to 
college,?7 and of course these parents are 
usually more able to help pay the costs. If 
status differences of families of orientation 
do largely account for the differing rates of 
college attendance, then one would expect 
convergence of Protestant and Catholic col- 
lege attendance rates with the convergence 
in income and occupation. 

In order to estimate whether or not such 
convergence has occurred, we tabulated edu- 
cational data for the youngest respondents 
(ages 20 through 25) to the six most recent 
Gallup polis mcluded in the analysis. The 
N’s of the Protestant and Catholic subsam- 
ples are fairly small (1182 and 492), but 
the data from these respondents suggest 
that the traditional difference in college at- 
tendance has been reversed, Whereas 33 
percent of the Catholics had started to col- 
lege, only 29 percent of the Protestants 
had done so. Although this difference is not 
statistically significant, it is unlikely that 
there was a substantial difference in the op- 
posite direction in the universe, as there 
almost certainly was among persons aged 30 
and older. Of those who had started to col- 
lege, 40 percent of the Protestants and 36 
percent of the Catholics had graduated, but, 
since many of the respondents were still en- 
rolled in college, these percentages do not 
indicate relative dropout rates. Twenty-seven 
percent of the Protestants and twenty per- 
cent of the Catholics had not completed 
high school—a statistically significant dif- 
ference, 

The Catholic educational advantage at 
the young adult level can be attributed par- 
tially to the concentration of Catholics in 
large non-Southern metropolitan areas, 
where a larger percentage of the young 
respondents of all religions had finished high 
school (83 percent compared with 72 per- 
cent of the other young respondents) and 
had started to college (36 percent compared 
with 28 percent). However young Catholics 
in the large non-Southern metropolitan areas 
had almost attained parity with Protestants. 

The percentages who had completed high 


47 For instance, see Herbert H, Hyman, “The 
Value Systems of Different Classes: A Social Psy- 
chological Contribution to the Analysis of Stratifi- 
cation,” in Reinhard Bendix and Seymour Martin 
Lipset, eds., Class, Status and Power, New York: 
The Free Press of Glencoe, 1953, pp. 426-442. 


school were 84 for Protestants and 82 for 
Catholics, and the percentages who had 
started to college were 37 and 35.28 These 
small differences are in sharp contrast to the 
wide Protestant-Catholic disparities among 
the older respondents (see Table 11). Among 
the young respondents in the South and in 
smaller communities, the Catholics were well 
ahead of the Protestants. Seventy-nine per- 
cent of the former and seventy percent of the 
latter had finished high school—a statisti- 
cally significant difference; 31 percent of the 
Catholics and 27 percent of the Protestants 
had started to college. The Catholic advan- 
tage in this broad category of communities 
may have resulted from the more favorable 
distribution by community size of Catholics 
within it.?® Given the magnitude of the ov- 
erall Catholic lead, it is improbable that 
Protestants had a marked advantage in com- 
munities of any size. 

If, as the above findings suggest, the last 
remnants of a Protestant educational ad- 
vantage are disappearing, then serious 
doubts are cast on the belief that religiously- 
based and religiously-related influences have 
an important differential effect on the 
worldly success of Protestants and Catholics 
in contemporary American society. Parental 
status differences, which undoubtedly ex- 
isted, are the most reasonable explanation 
for the educational differences among the 
older (over age 25) adults, and the educa- 
tional differences can in turn account for 
the remaining Protestant advantage in in- 
come and occupation in the large non- 
Southern metropolitan areas, Therefore, one 
simply does not need to invoke a differential 
effect of religious factors to explain any of 
the data presented in this paper. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


At the end of World War II, Protestants 
in the United States ranked well above 
Catholics in income, occupation and educa- 
tion; since then Catholics have gained dra- 


28 The Protestant N is 241; the Catholic N is 223. 

29 Of the respondents to the four most recent 
Gallup polls included in this study, 54 percent of 
the Protestants who lived in communities with 
fewer than 250,000 residents were rural. The com- 
parable percentage of Catholics was only 31.3. 
Forty-one percent of the Catholics but only 205 
percent of the Protestants lived in communities 
with 50,000 to 249,000 residents. 
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matically and have surpassed Protestants in 
most aspects of status. A lingering crucial 
difference is in the percentages who have 
been to college. However, this may be only a 
residue of lower parental status, and even 
this difference seems to have disappeared 
among the youngest adults. 

An important reason for the more rapid 
advancement of Catholics is their heavy 
concentration in the larger non-Southern 
~ metropolitan areas, where earnings, occupa- 
tional distributions, educational opportuni- 
ties, and rates of upward mobility are more 
favorable than in the typical home communi- 
ties of Protestants. Protestants still rank 
above Catholics in the large non-Southern 
metropolitan areas, but among young adults 
the gap in most aspects of status is not great. 
If the recent trend continues, Catholics in 
the nation as a whole will surge well ahead 
of Protestants in all major status variables 
in the next few years. However, Catholics 
may continue to lag slightly behind Protes- 
tants in their home communities. 

Our primary concern here is with a Prot- 
estant-Catholic comparison, and therefore 
we refer only incidentally to the Jewish data. 
It is important to note, however, that Jews 
are maintaining a wide lead over other re- 
ligious categories and apparently have im- 
proved their relative standing since World 
War II. 

Our findings are consonant with the belief, 
expressed by Greeley and others, that reli- 
gious influences do not handicap Catholics 
in their competition with Protestants. How- 
ever, we must stress that these findings by 
themselves do not rule out a possible differ- 
ential average impact of religious factors on 
the worldly success of Protestants and Cath- 
olics. The more favorable distribution of 
Catholics by region and community size 
could mask a religiously-based Catholic 
handicap, and there are reasons to believe 
that it does. In spite of the evidence pre- 
sented here that Detroit is not typical of the 
country or of large metropolitan areas, one 
must not ignore Lenski’s data showing 
greater upward mobility of Protestants. 
Even if one dismisses Lenski’s findings as 
the result of sampling error or of peculiar 
Protestant-Catholic ethnic differences in De- 
troit, there remains the national study by 
Lipset and Bendix showing equal rates of up- 
ward mobility among Protestants and Cath- 


olics in spite of the greater mobility predicted 
for Catholics by their higher concentration m 
large communities. The Catholic handicap 
indicated by these data might be ethnic 
rather than religious; if so, it may have dis- 
appeared in recent years. However, religion 
itself should be important in at least one 
respect. The probability of upward mobility 
apparently varies inversely with number of 
siblings; °° therefore the higher fertility of 
Cazholics should give Protestants at least a 
slight advantage, 

Analysis of national survey data for young 
adults during the next few years can provide 
mcre nearly conclusive evidence either for 
or against a differential impact of Protes- 
tantism and Catholicism on achievement. If 
it is found, as our data suggest, that the 
treditional differences in educational attain- 
ment are disappearing in each region and size 
of community, then sociologists should turn 
to more fruitful hypotheses concerning the 
relationship of religion to worldly status. 
Even if there should be some small remain- 
ing difference in Protestant and Catholic 
achievements, much of the recent attention 
devoted to Protestant-Catholic differences in 
mobility and aspirations could more fruit- 
fclly be directed to other topics.8! This study 
shows that the effects of any Protestant- 
Catholic differences in influence on worldly 
status are small in relation to the effects 
ož other influences that on balance favor 
Catholics.3? Any differential impact of Prot- 
estantism and Catholicism on income, occu- 
pation, and education explains at best only 
a small fraction of the variance. Our analysis 
provides no conclusive answer to the ques- 
tion that has commanded so much sociologi- 
cal attention in recent years, but it suggests 
that arriving at a more nearly conclusive 
answer is not very important. 


80 Lipset and Bendix, op. cit., pp. 238-243. 

81 Among the lines of inquiry that seem more 
fruitful is the study of the possible differential im- 
pact of different kinds of Protestantism on worldly 
status. For instance, a worthwhile project would 
be a rigorous test of Johnson's intriguing hypoth- , 
eses concerning the effects of the Holiness sects. See 
Benton Johnson, “Do Holiness Sects Socialize in . 
Dominant Values?” Social Forces, 39 (May, 1961), 
Dp. 309-316. 

32 It is possible that even the religious influences 
favor the Catholica, but we doubt that this is the 
rase. 


STATUS CONSISTENCY AND RIGHT-WING 
EXTREMISM * 


Gary B. RUSH 
Simon Fraser University 


The hypothesis that right-wing extremism is c possible political response to status incon- 
sistency is tested. The independent variable—-tatus consistency—is measured in terms of 
respondents’ income, occupation and educatien. The dependent variable of right-wing 
extremism is measured by a series of attitwdina: items related to the political, economic and 
Social concerns expressed by right-wirg groups ind their spokesmen. Controls are employed 
for all status variables simultaneously in testing the relationship between independent and 
dependent variables. Upon elaboration, the relationship between tkese two variables is 
Strengthened. On the test of the nell hypotkesis, a statistical significance of p=0.06 is 
obtained, leading io the conclusion that a relationship does exist between inconsistent status 


and right-wing political extremism. 


INCE its first formal specification approx- 
mately two decades ago,! the status 
crystallization hypothesis has generated 

an increasing number of studies analyzing 
the effect of status inconsistency on human 
behavior. Status crystallization, or status 
consistency, may be defined as the extent to 
which an individual’s rank positions on given 
status hierarchies are at a comparable level. 
Lack of such crystallization, i.e., status in- 
consistency, is said to create a number of 
social and psychological problems for the 
individual, the underlying nature of which 
Elton Jackson sees as conflicting status ex- 
.pectations.? That is, holding out-of-line 
status positions creates ambiguous, unclear 
and inconsistent “normative expectations” 
not only for the incumbent of these statuses 
but also for those with whom he must inter- 
act. Jackson proposes that the main conse- 
quences stemming from a situation of norm- 
ative conflict are frustration and uncertainty, 


* The investigation of which this paper is a part 
was supported by a Public Health Service fellowship 
(##MPM 17-207 C1) from the National Instituce of 
Mental Health. The author also wishes to express 
appreciation to the Institute for Community Stud- 
ies, University of Oregon, and particularly to Pro- 
fessor Robert E. Agger for permission to use the 
data on which this study is based. 

1See Emile Benoit-Smullyan, “Status, Status 
Types, and Interrelations,” American Sociological 
Review, 9 (April, 1944), pp. 151-161; and Pitirim 
` A. Sorokin, Society, Culture, and Personaht-: 
Their Structure and Dynamics, New York: Harper, 
1947, pp. 289-294. 

2 Elton F. Jackson, “Status Consistency ard 
Symptoms of Stress,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 27 (August, 1962), pp. 469-480. 
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which in turn create a condition of psycho- 
jogical stress. Individual responses to this 
stress which have been reported in the liter- 
eture on status crystallization include social 
isolation,’ desire for change,* motivation to 
ection, conservatism,® upward mobility,” 
and political liberalism.® 

The present study will attempt to show 
taat right-wing extremism is another possi- 
ble political response to status inconsistency. 
A number of assertions have been made link- 
ing right-wing extremism to status discrep- 
ancies. In his discussion of the tendency 
toward a liberal political bias found in per- 


3 Gerhard E. Lenski, “Social Participation and 
Status Crystallization,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 21 (August, 1956), pp. 458-464. 

+Irwin W. Goffman, “Status Consistency and 
Preference for Change in Power Distribution,” 
American Sociological Review, 22 (June, 1957), pp. 
275-281. 

3 Stuart Adams, “Status Congruency as a Variable 
in Small Group Performance,” Social Forces, 32 
(Cctober, 1953), pp. 16-22. 

1 Melvin Seeman, Sociol Status and Leadership: 
The Case of the School Executive, Columbus, Ohio: 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service, The 
Okio State University, Monograph No. 35, 1960. 

‘Elton F. Jackson, op. cit.; Gerd H. Fenchel, 
Jack H. Monderer and Eugene L. Hartley, “Sub- 
jeccive Status and the Equilibration Hypothesis,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 46 
(Oztober, 1951), pp. 476-479; George C. Homans, 
“Tae Cash Posters: A Study of a Group of Work- 
ing Girls,” American Sociological Review, 19 (De- 
cember, 1954), pp. 724-733. 

8 Gerhard E. Lenski, “Status Crystallization: A 
Noa-Vertical Dimension of Social Status,” Ameri- 
cen Sociological Review, 19 (August, 1954), pp. 
405-413; Elton F. Jackson, op. cit. 
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sons with uncrystallized status, Lenski made 
the following note: 


In connection with this finding, Gordon has 
commented that this may be but part of a 
still more general tendency for persons with 
poorly crystallized status to adopt extreme 
. political positions, whether on the extreme 
left or the extreme right. In the present data, 
there was no clear evidence of such a ten- 
dency, but no fully satisfactory test was pos- 
sible because of the very small number of 
persons adopting an extremely conservative 
position on the three controversial issues.® 


Lipset and Bendix have observed that class 
discrepancies seem to predispose groups or 
individuals to accept extremist views.!° Else- 
where, Lipset has noted that five national 
right-wing movements (McCarthyism, Pou- 
jadism, Italian Fascism, and German and 
Austrian Nazism) appealed mainly to the 
self-employed urban and rural middle 
classes.™! Lipset observes that individuals in 
these classes, whose status and influence 
within the larger community is declining, 
tend to feel cut off from the main trends of 
modern society. This observation is entirely 
consistent with those regarding social isola- 
tion as a consequence of uncrystallized sta- 
tus. Finally, the concept of “status politics,” 
which refers essentially to the projection of 
status anxieties and frustrations into the 
political sphere, has been advanced by a 
number of analysts as a possible cause of 
extreme right-wing political §tendencies.2? 
When we consider that status anxieties and 
frustrations seem to be consequences of 
poorly crystallized status, “status politics” 
and “status inconsistency” appear to be 


9 Lenski, “Social Participation and Status Crystal- 
lization,” op. cit., footnote 3, p. 459. 

10 Seymour Martin Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, 
Socal Mobility in Industrial Society, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1960, 
pp. 64 ff. 

141 Seymour Martin Lipset, “Social Stratification 
and ‘Right-Wing Extremism,’” British Journal of 
Sociology, 10 (December, 1959), pp. 1-38. 

18 See, for example, Daniel Bell, “Interpretations 
of American Politics—1955,” in Daniel Bell (ed.), 
The Radical Right (The New American Right ex- 
panded and updated), Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1963, pp. 39-61; 
Richard Hofstadter, “The Pseudo-Conservaiive Re- 
volt—1955,” in Bell, ibid., pp. 63-80; Seymour 
Martin Lipset, “The Sources of the ‘Radical Right’ 
~~1955,” in Bell, ibid., pp. 259-312. 


nearly synonymous as variables predispos- 
ing to right-wing extremism. 

The foregoing evidence strongly suggests 
that an empirical relationship may exist be- 
tween status consistency and right-wing 
extremism. Before proceeding to test this 
relationship, certain theoretical assumptions 
regarding the nature of these two phenomena 
must be brought together. A basic assump- 
tion of the status crystallization model is 
thet status inconsistencies result in frustra- 
tion and uncertainty for the individual. 
Numerous studies of collective behavior and 
the processes in the development of social 
norms have established the fact that a basic 
reaction to such uncertainty is the attempt 
to restructure the situation and to find mean- 
ing.!8 It has been demonstrated that upward 
mobility, expression of a desire for change, 
activism and political liberalism are some of 
the social expressions resulting from such 
attempts to restructure the situation on the 
pert of status inconsistents. With respect to 
political extremism, the author has argued in 
an earlier paper that the American two- 
party system precludes the development of 
institutionalized channels of extremist ex- 
pression within the existing political frame- 
work, and that the militant and millenarian 
aspects of the extreme right reflect the 
“crises of legitimacy” to which this element 
in the American political system is exposed.” 
Jn this paper, it was suggested that the ex- 
treme right provides an activistic political 
philosophy of “individualism” in a society 
characterized by “collectivism.” Activism 
also appears to be a primary response to 
status inconsistency. As has been noted in . 
the literature, individuals who suffer status 
inconsistencies, although they may be so- 
cially “detached,” are likely to be “activis- 
tic,” particularly where political issues are 
concerned,75 

In light of this summary, the assumption 


18 See, for example, the studies reported in Ralph 
H. Turner and Lewis M. Killian, Collective Be- 
gzavior, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, 1957; Muzafer Sherif, The Psychology of 
Social Norms, New York: Harper, 1936. 

14Gary B. Rush, “Toward a Definition of the ° 
Extreme Right,” Pacific Sociological Review, 6 
(Fall, 1963), pp. 64-73. 

15 See Lenski, “Status Crystallization: A Non- 
Vertical Dimension of Social Status,” op. cit., and 
Goffman, op. cit. 
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of the present study is that right-wing ex- 
tremism is a form of political expression 
offering simplistic, highly structured solu- 
tions to the frustrations arising from status 
inconsistency, and that persons suffering 
from status inconsistencies will be more 
likely to maintain this political ideology 
than those whose statuses are crystallized.1¢ 
The basic hypothesis to be tested in this 
study is therefore: 


Individuals characterized by status inconsis- 
tency are more likely to be right-wing ex- 
bremist in their political attitudes thon indi- 
viduals who are characterised by status 
consistency. 


METHOD 


This research consists of a secondary aral- 
ysis of data collected for the purpose of 
studying local political attitudes, opinions 
and behavior." Available data frequently 
contain shortcomings of which the researcher 
should be aware. Perhaps the greatest short- 
coming of the data used in the present study 
is the attrition of the sample due to non- 
response to a mail-back part of the schedule. 
The original probability sample consisted of 
1231 respondents. Of these, 741 (60 percent) 
returned the mail-back part containing items 
related to right-wing extremist attitudes. 
Fortunately, occupation, income and educa- 
tion data for non-respondents were available 
irom the main interview schedule. As might 
be expected, the non-response group was 


16 The concept, “simplistic,” as it is used in this 
context, refers to the extreme right tendency to 
. Yeduce complex factors and issues to a single ele- 
the 
` failure of the United States to “win” the “Cold 
War” on an internal “conspiracy.” This tendency 
has also been suggested by a number of the con- 
tributors to Daniel Bell (ed.), The Radical Right, 
op, cit. For example, Talcott Parsons refers to 
right-wing “individualism” as the “idealization of 
pristine simplicity as against organizational and 
other complexity” (Social Strains in America: A 
Postscript--1962,” p. 195), and Alan F, Westin dis- 
cusses the “fundamentalistic” characteristics of the 
extreme right, such as the belief that there are al- 
ways solutions for soclal problems, and the ad- 
vocacy of “direct action” (“The John Birch So- 
` ciety: ‘Radical Right’ and ‘Extreme Left’ in the 
Political Context of Post World War I—1362,” 
p. 203). 

17 The “Eugene-Springfield Metropolitan Area 
Study” conducted by the Institute for Community 
Studies, University of Oregon, 1959. 


characterized by lower education, occupation 
and income status than the response group. 
However, the main concern of the present 
study is with the multivariate distribution 
of these variables in the status. crystalliza- 
tion model. If the non-response and response 
groups varied significantly with respect to 
the independent variable of status crystalli- 
zation, then any findings regarding the rela- 
tionship of this variable to right-wing 
extremism would be suspect, With this con- 
sideration in mind, the standard error of the 
difference between the status crystallization 
“neans of the two sub-samples was computed. 
This calculation revealed no significant dif- 
erence between response and non-response 
groups with respect to crystallization. In 
fact, the distribution of crystallization scores 
within the two groups was remarkably simi- 
hr. 

Lenski’s method of measuring status crys- 
fallization was utilized in the present study.18 
The variables chosen for this measure were 
cccupation, income and education, since 
they are germane to most measures of social 
status and because the data with which they 
are concerned are readily quantified. Follow- 
ing Lenski’s lead, the family was treated as 
the basic status unit for the variables of 
occupation and income. That is, for married 
aad other attached individuals in this study, 
i.2., separated or divorced persons supported 


by the former spouse, income is defined as_ - 


that of the total family, and occupation is 
teken as that of the family head, with the 
exception that in the case of single and other 
unattached individuals, i.e., widowed or sep- 
arated or divorced, and self-supporting, the 
respondent’s own income and occupation 
heve been used. On thé other hand, educa- 
tion is regarded in our society as a distinc- 
tite and personal status attribute of the 
individual rather than one accruing to a 
family as such. Therefore education has 
been defined in this study as that of the 
respondent. 

The first procedure in obtaining a meas- 
ur2 of status consistency was to establish 
common vertical scales for these three vari- 
abes so that the relative position of respon- 
dents on each of them might be compared. 





Œ Lenski, “Status Crystallization: A Non-Vettical 
Linension of Social Status,” op. cht. 
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To this end, ten class intervals, ranked on 
a superiority-inferiority continuum, were es- 
tablished for each variable. Next, a fre- 
quency distribution of respondents over thesé 
ten ranked intervals was made for each 
variable, From these, cumulative percentile 


ranges for each hierarchy were computed. A ` 


score for each class interval was then as- 
signed on the basis of the mid-point of the 
percentile range for that interval. The lasi 
step was to arrive at a quantitative meas- 
ure of status consistency. Lenski describes 
his quantification of status crystallization a3 
follows: i 
This was accomplished by taking the square 
root of the sum of the squared deviations 


from the mean of the four hierarchy scores ` 


of the individual and subtracting the resulting 
figure from one hundred.!® 


Tn algebraic terms, this may be expressed by 
the formula, 


Status Crystallization Score=100—\/Sd? 


where d represents deviations from the mean 
and 100 is a score inversion factor intended 
to lend semantic clarity to the scores ob- 
tained. Using a frequency distribution of 
scores obtained in this way, the sample of 
673 respondents was divided into two cate- 
gories, “low consistency” (N==176) and 
“high consistency” (N==497), on the basis 
of what appeared to be a “natural break” 
in the distribution. The proportions are sim- 
‘ilar to those found by Lenski when he di- 
vided his sample on the same basis,?° 

In an earlier paper, the author defined the 
extreme right as: 

. a militant and millenarian political ideol- 
ogy . . , which maintains as an ideal the 
principle of “limited individuali this 
principle being articulated as opposition to 
“collectivism” in government, international 


relations, modern social principles, and mod- 
ern social structure and operation.*4 


This definition was arrived at through an 
extensive content analysis of literature on 


19 Ibid., pp. 407-408. 

20 Ibid., p. 408. See also William F. Kenkel, “The 
Relationship Between Status Consistency and Po- 
litico-Economic Attitudes,” American Sociological 
Review, 21 (June, 1956), pp. 365-368, and Gerhard 
E. Lenski, “Comment on Kenkel’s Communication,” 
American Sociological Review, 21 (June, 1956), 
pp. 368-369. 

21 Rush, op. cit., p. 73. See also the discussion on 
pp. 68-72, 
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the extreme right and statements made by 
extreme right organizations and spokesmen, 
from which a number of attitudinal charac- 
teristics of this political ideology were dis- 
cerned. For the present study, right-wing 
extremism was measured by 26 Likert-type 
attitude items relevant to these character- 
istics, as selected by a cluster analysis.™ 
Responses to these items were coded as 
“right-wing extremist” (with an assigned 
score value of one) and “non-extremist” 
(with an assigned score value of zero), the 
former consisting of only the contextually 
most extreme response out of the five alter- 
natives given for each question. A total score 
for each respondent in the sample was ob- 
tained by computing the sum of his scores 
for the twenty-six individual items. Although 
no definitive estimation is available of the 
proportion in the population of extreme 
right supporters, i.e., not only members of 
extreme right groups but also persons who 
hold attitudes consistent with the extreme 
right: ideology, a certain amount of evidence 
exists to suggest a cutting-point that will 
divide extremists from non-extremists in the 
proportion of about one to four.?8 An exami- 
nation of the distribution of extremism scores 
in the present study indicated that a natural 
break occurred at a point that yielded’ 143 
extremist respondents, representing 21 per- 
cent of the total sample. 


FINDINGS 


As a test of the hypothesis that status 
inconsistents are more likely to be right-wing 
extremist in their attitudes than status con: , 


23 For a complete discussion of this analysis, the ‘ 
reader is referred to Gary B. Rush, “Status Crystal- 
lization and Right-Wing Extremist Attitudes,” (un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, University of Oregon, 
1965). 

28 For example, see Martin Trow, “Small Busi- 
nessmen, Political Tolerance, and Support for Mc- 
Carthy,” American Journal of Sociology, 64 (No- 
vember, 1958), pp. 270-281; Charles H. Stember, 
“Anti-Democratic Attitudes in America: A Re- 
view of Public Opinion Research,” Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research, New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1954 (mimeographed), p. 52 (cited in Trow, 
ibid., p. 271); Hanan C. Selvin and Warren O. ' 
Hagstrom, “Determinants of Support for Civil 
Liberties,” British Journal of Soctology, 11 (March, 
1960), pp. 51-73; Fred J. Cook, “The Ultras: Aims, 
Affilations and "Finances of the Radical Right,” 
The Nation, June 30, 1962, p. 571. 
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sistents are, a difference of 4 percent in the 
predicted direction was found between the- 
two consistency groups. Although this dif- 
ference is not statistically significant, it 


serves as a reference point for a more elab:. 


orate test which will hold ‘status dimensions 
constant. This is necessary since status con- 
sistency is a function of given status varia- ` 
bles—in this case, occupation, income and 


education. Controlling for the effects of sta- > 


tus is one of the major problems faced in 
using the status-crystallization model. Len- 
ski has used a matched, distribution -tech- 
nique, and both he and Jackson have made 
comparisons of paired status patterns in the 
low consistency category. From the au- 
thor’s point of view, however, neither of 
these techniques provide a satisfactory con- 
trol for the effect of status.25 Lazarsfeld’s 
technique of elaborating a relationship by,’ 


stratifying on antecedent test variables’pro? 


vides a procedure, based on the logic of the 
controlled experiment, which permits, »the 


researcher to “control” for the invalidating. +} 


effects of given factors. In the-présent, study, 
the effects of status in the. relationship be- 
tween status consistency and right-wing ex- 
tremism will be controlled by explaining” 
the relationship found between 1 these varia- 
bles in terms of the status fattors of oc- 
cupation, income and education. If a rela- 
tionship between consistency and extremism 
as great as or greater than that already ob- 


34 Lenski, “Status Crystallization: A Non-Vertical 

Dimension of Social Status,” op. cdh, and Jackson, 
op. cit. 
_ 25 Lenski’s application of the former involves jan 
ecological fallacy; the latter controls for only two 
variables at a time and only within the low con- 
sistency group. These observations will be discussed 
fully in a forthcoming research report. 
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Served still remains in the partials after 
, stratifying simultaneously on these status’ 
variables, then it will be assumed that this 
relationship is a “true” causal one, i.e., that 
it is not attributable to either occupational, 
income or educational differences, - 
= In light of the foregoing discussion, the 
‘basic hypothesis to be tested in this study 
„may how be expressed as follows: 
Individuals characterised by status inconsis- 
, fency are more Kkely to be right-wing ex- 
tremist in their political attitudes than 
. individuals who are characterised by status 
` consistency, when the invalidating effects of 


status differences in occupation, income and 
, _òdücation are controlled. 


< 
YS 


Vie data for the test of this hypothesis are 
presented i in Table 1. 

7 In this table, right-wing extremists for 
‘low and high consistency categories are 
stratified by occupation, income and educa- 
ue ‘Thus, column (a) contains data for 
a S with white collar occupations, 
Ai nome and high education, column (b) 
mtains data for respondents with white col- 
ee upations, high income and low educa- 
in,\and so forth.2® The widely disparate 
"frequencies between low and high con- 
istency groups at the extremes of Table 1, 
i.e, columns (a) and (h), may seem incon- 
ious when compared to the more or less 
distributions in the remaining six col- 
. However, when one considers the 
meaning of status consistency, it becomes 
appdrent that the particular combination of 


status variables characterizing columns (a) 


7 
ti 









' [2 The cutting points for the dichotomizations of 
come, occupation and education used in this study 
JS ond roughly to the medians of the frequency 
utions of respondents on these variables used 

to measure status consistency. 




















Taste 1. Ricut-Winc Extremism BY ow anp Hicom Srarus CONSISTENCY, CONTROLLED 
For STATUS DIFFERENCES IN oe N, Income AND EDUCATION 
(in hercen 3) 
Occupation: White Collar Blue Collar 
Income: High High Low 
Education: High Low . High Low High Low 








' €) 


(a) (b) 


—(—) 40(15) 
20 (111) 24 (33) 





Low consistency 
High consistency 





Percentage difference 





15 (46)° | 38/(32) 
21 (24) 














(e) (f) 


‘29 (14) 21 (38) 
0(10) 9 (45) 


(g) (b) 


12 (26) 40( 5) 
8 (25) 25 (213) 
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TION, INcoME AND EDUCATION 





Education 


White Blue k 

Collar Collar High Low High Low 
Percent 23 20 ©oa 20 22 17 24 
N 297 376 7 407 266 407 








and (h) are the only two of the eight 
binations that will yield “pure” crys 
status. Unfortunately, this fact also ddter-, 


` education does not seem to result in a highly 
disproportionate incidence of right-wing ex- 


in the low consistency group for parison with the findings of the status-crys- 
(a) and (h). The complete loss of for. tallization studies conducted by Lenski and 
the low consistency category of column. (a)-: Jackson.?7 Both of these researchers found 
caused by this feature reduces to seven’ ‘the , : that kigk occupation or education combined 


number of comparisons that can be made: 


in this table. In six of these, percentage dif- 


ferences in the predicted direction as large’ 


„with low racial-ethnic status predisposed 
respondents with status inconsistencies to a 
“aeft” or liberal political response. It may 


as or larger than the original relationship be that, under given conditions, a combina- 
between the two consistency groups are ob- tion of high j income and low education may 
served. A Sign Test shows these results“to_ predispose right-wing ` attitudes, whereas a 


be significant at the 0.06 level. 


` combination of low income and high educa- 


With respect to the effect of individual; tion may. predispose left-wing attitudes, 


status variables on the distribution of right- 
wing extremists in the status, consistency 
categories, little in the way of pattern can 
be discerned. The data of Table 2 suggest 
that low educational status might be more 
closely related to right-wing extremism than 
differences in either occupational or income 
status. Comparison of the percentage difer- 
ences between columns (c) and (d), and (g) 
and (h) of Table 1 indicates that this re- 
lationship may remain when other status 
variables are controlled. The evidence is not 
complete, however, since this relationship is 
reversed between columns (e) and (f) and 
no comparison is possible for columns (a) 
and (b). Nevertheless, one patterned rela- 
tionship for combinations of status variables 
. may be discerned in Table 1. The two lowest 
percentage differences—6 percent and 4 per- 
cent for columns (c) and (g) respectively— 
are observed for the “low income, high edu- 
cation” combination. A possible explanation 
for this finding is that people in this circum- 
stance, regardless of their occupation level, 
feel the need for some redistribution of eco- 


nomic opportunities, and have a sufficient’ 


level of educational sophistication to believe 
that contemporary American liberalism can 
bring this about. Therefore status inconsis- 


The conclusion which may be drawn from 
the foregding analysis of the relationship 
between status crystallization and right-wing 
extremism isthat individuals whose statuses 
are inconsistent are more likely to be right- 
wing extremist in their political attitudes 
than individuals whose statuses are consist- 
ent. The implications and significance of this 
meee are considered in the final section of 


paper. 


DISCUSSION 


One contribution which the present re- 
search has sought to make concerns the prob- 
lem of controlling for the effects of status 
variables in the status-crystallization model. 
In the present investigation, relevant status 
variables have been controlled simultane- 
ously. However, the method by which this 
has been achieved requires exceptionally 
large sample sizes; it is not likely that con- 
trolling can be done for more than three or 
four status variables at one time. In fact, the 
author is willing to concede that the low fre- 


quencies recorded in some of the cells of Ta- 


27 Lenski, “Status Crystallization: A Non-Verti- 
cal Dimension of Social Status,” op. cit., and Jack- 
son, op. cit. 


p 
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ble 1 produced by this method of controlling 
may cast doubt on the significance of the 
findings of this study. Nevertheless, the près- 
ent findings seem to point to a definite réla- 
tionship between inconsistent status |and 
right-wing political extremism. 


Another point concerns the relationship 
between the present findings and those of ‘ 


Lenski. In his 1954 study, he found low 
status-crystallization to be related to politi- 
cal liberalism.2* On the surface, the apparent 
relationship of uncrystallized status to both 
right-wing extremism and political liberalism 
may seem inconsistent. However it is possi- 
ble that this inconsistency can be explained 
in terms of certain evidence of similarities 
between left-wing and right-wing extremism. 
Westin has discussed similarities in ideolo- 
gies, programs, strategies and tactics between 
the right wing of today and the left wing of 
1945-1948; 3? Ringer and Sills have’ dis- 
cerned a number of similarities in sacial 
characteristics between right-wing and left- 
wing extremists in Iran.®° Although- the ex- 
treme left is virtually nonexistent, in con- 
temporary American society, it is possible 
that Lenski’s indicators of liberalism did 
not discriminate between the moderate “lib- 
eral” left and what vestiges of'the extreme 
left may have been in the population. If this 
is the case, and since there is reason to believe 
that Lenski’s Detroit Area data may have 
contained a large number of working-class 
respondents, much of what Lenski measure] 
as “liberalism” may actually be Lipset’s 
“working-class authoritarianism.” 81 

In the present study, observations have 


` been made regarding the relationship of 


status consistency to both left-wing and 
right-wing political extremism. It would 
appear that a significant contribution to our 
knowledge of these forms of political behav- 


28 Lenski, “Status Crystallization: A Non-Verti- 
cal Dimension of Social Status,” op. ct. 

39 Alan F. Westin, “The John Birch Scciety: 
‘Radical Right’ and ‘Extreme Left’ in the Political 
Context of Post World War O—1962” in Daniel 
Bell (ed.), The Radical Right, op. cit., pp. 201-226. 

30 Benjamin B. Ringer and David L. Sills, 
“PoHtical Extremists in Iran: A Secondary Aralysis 
of Communications Data,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, 16 (Winter, 1952-1953), pp. 689-701, 

31Seymour Martin Lipset, “Democracy and 
Working-Class Authoritarianism,” American Soco- 
logical Review, 24 (August, 1959), pp. 482-501. . 


: response.. 


ior could be made by studying both of them 
simultaneously, using the status-crystalliza- 
tion model. :A major question to which such 
a’ study might be directed would be what 
elements, working in conjunction with status 


* inconsistency, predispose to a “left” or a 
*“right” political response. It is possible that 


the crucial factor may be certain configura- 
tions of inconsistent statuses as opposed to 


. dthers. Both Lenski and Jackson found that 


high occupation or education combined with 
Tow racial-ethnic status predisposed status in- 
consistents to a “left” or liberal political 
response. The present study indicates that 
tow educational status may be a salient fac- 
tor in predisposing to a “right” political 
discussed earlier, it is possible 
that the combination of high education and 
low income is responsible for the low per- 
centage difference between high and low 
consistency groups in column (g) and the 
reversal of predicted percentage difference 


-in column (c) of Table 1. 


These observations regarding education 


¿also point to its implications for social 
‘change, especially with reference to vertical 


mobility. Education may be regarded as a 
irreversible achieved status. That is, it is 
possible to gain an education, but it is not 
possible to lose it, With educational oppor- 
tunities becoming available to an increas- 
ingly large segment of the population, it is 
possible that upward educational mobility 
may be a more significant mdicator of so- 
cia] change than occupational mobility, since 
the former often precedes upward occupa- 
tional changes. It would appear, therefore, 
that the role of educational status is an im- 
portant one in determining the possible re- 
action to status inconsistency. 

In conclusion, despite the relatively small 
amount of research that has been done using 
tke status-crystallization or status-consist- 
ency model, it appears to be an important 
and useful predictive tool for the social sci- 
erces, Considering the variables to which 
this predictive model has been applied (psy- 
chosomatic symptoms of stress, social isola- 
tion, conservatism, desire for change, upward 
social mobility, motivation to action, political 
liberalism, and right-wing extremism), the 
implications of the crystallization hypothesis 
for the study of a wide range of social and 
psychological behaviors are considerable. 


‘ 
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RELIGIOUS IDENTITY AND CHURCH ATTENDANCE 
OF SONS OF RELIGIOUS INTERMARRIAGES * 


Sypnev H. Crooc AnD James E. TEELE 
Harverd University 


Prior investigations have suggested thai offspring of religious intermarriages tend to adopt 
the religion of the mother. However, studies of religious identity and of the religious 
practices of these offspring are extremely rare. Ths present report focuses on both the 
religious identity and the church attendance of sons of Protestant-Catholic intermarriages. 
It is based on responses to questionnaires completed by a study population of army inductees 
at Fort Dix, New Jersey. Data are presented suggesting that the offspring of father-Protes- 
tant, mother-Catholic marriages are more Hkely to be Catholic than Protestant, However, 
the sons of father-Catholic, mother-Protestant marriages are almost equally divided into 
Protestants and Catholics. When paternal education is controlled, it appears that there are 
equal proportions of Protestant, Catholic, and unafiliated respondents among offspring of 
college-educated men in the father-Protestant, motaer-Catholic marriages. With regard to 
church-attendance practices, Catholic offspring of imtermarriages report attending approxi- 
mately as often as the men from homogeneous Catholic marriages. Protestant offspring of 
intermarriages present a mixed picture in church-a:tendance pattern, Educational level of 
the offspring is used in the explication of the analvsis of church attendance data. Various 
related areas for further research are suggested. 


A LTHOUGE there are powerful pressures” 


toward homogamy in choice of mari- 


tal partner, numerous marriages arè. 
formed in which partners come from dis- 


parate backgrounds, such as differing class, 
ethnic, religious, and racial origins. Recent 
empirical research and numerous theoretical 
observations have focused on the relative 
stability of such intermarriages, on social 
and personal characteristics of intermarriers, 
and on the kinds of problems they meet.! 


* This paper is based upon data collected in con- 
nection with research carried out by the Neuro- 
psychiatry Division, Walter Reed Army Institute 
of Research, Walter Reed Army Medical Center, 
Washington, D.C. The authors are particularly in- 
debted to Dr. David McK. Rioch, Director of the 
Neuropsychiatry Division, and to Dr. Albert J. 
Glass, Colonel, U.S. Army (ret.), formerly Deputy 
Director, for the opportunity to make use of these 
data. The authors are grateful to Drs. Lenin A. 
Baler, Howard E, Freeman, and Milton A. Barron 
for reading an earlier version of this article. 

1See, for example, James Bossard and Eleanor 
Boll, One Marriage, Two Faiths, New York: Ronald 
Press, 1957; Lee G. Burchinal and Loren E. Chan- 
cellor, “Ages at Marriage, Occupations of Grooms 
and Interreligious Marriage Rates,” Social Forces, 
40 (May, 1962), pp. 348-354. “Factors Related to 
Interreligious Marriages in Iowa, 1953-1957,” Iowa 
Agricultural and Home Economics Experiment Sta- 
tion, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa, Research 
Bulletin 510, November, 1962. “Survival Rates 
Among Religiously Homogamous and Interreligious 
Marriages,” Social Forces, 41 (May, 1963), pp 
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However, many questions in the area of long- 
terin ‘consequences remain for empirical ex- 
amination. ‘For example, in instances of 
intermarriage, what factors determine the 
social identity of offspring? In what dimen- 
siors of social behavior, if any, do offspring 
of intermarriages differ from persons whose 





353-362; Loren E. Chancellor and Thomas P. 
Monahan, “Religious Preference and Interreligious 
Mixtures in Marriages and Divorces in Iowa,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 61 (November, 
1955), pp. 233-239; Joseph Golden, “Patterns of 
Negro-White Intermarriage,” American Sociological 
Review, 19 (February, 1954), pp. 144-147; Jerold 
S. Heiss, “Premarital Characteristics of the Reli- 
giously Intermarried in an Urban Area,” American 
Socological Review, 25 (February, 1960), pp. 
47-55; August B. Hollingshead, “Cultural Factors 
in the Selection of Marriage Mates,” American 
Sociological Review, 15 (October, 1950), pp. 619- 
627; Ruby J. R. Kennedy, “Single or Triple Melt- 
ing Pot? Intermarriage Trends in New Haven, 
1873-1950,” American Journal of Sociology, 58 Jan- 
uary, 1952), pp. 56-59; Judson T. Landis, “Mar- 
rigges of Mixed and Non-Mixed Religious Faiths,” 
American Sociological Review, 14 (June, 1949), 
pp. 401-407; Murray H. Leifer, “Mixed Mar- 
riages and Church Loyalty,” The Christian Century, 
66 (January 19, 1949), pp. 78-80; Harvey Locke 
et al, “Interfaith Marriages,” Social Problems, 4 
(April, 1957), pp. 329-333; Simon Marcson, “A 
Thzory of Intermarriage and Assimilation,” Social 
Fo-ces, 29 (January, 1950), pp. 75-78; -J. L, 
Thomas, “The Factor of Religion in the Selection 
of Marriage Mates,’ American Sociological Re~ 
view, 16 (August, 1951), pp. 487-491. 
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parents come from homogeneous social and 
cultural backgrounds. Principles underlying 
the patterning of social identity and the so- 
cial behavior of children of intermerriage 
still remain to be clarified through both na- 
tional and cross-national research. 

The issue of determinants of religious 
identity of offspring of religious intermar- 
riage is not a simple one. As has often been 
noted, in American society affiliation with a 
particular religious group is an important 
element of social identity? Furthermore, 
persons engaging in exogamous marriages, as 
Cavan and others have shown, tend to be 
marginal in orientation to their own social 
groups.® In the case of religious intermar- 
riage, they must usually proceed in the face 
of powerful sanctions which encourage mar- 
riage within their own religious group. The 
children of these intermarriages, as they 
mature, may be influenced in various ways 
in choice of religion. First, they may iden- 
tify with the religion of one parent on the 
basis of personal choice of theology, dogma, 
and set of practices. Second, their iden- 
tity may be determined by a program of 
deliberate training by parents in one religion 
rather than in another. Third, in situations 
where offspring are permitted free choice, 
one parent may serve as a role model, exert- 
ing through the power of example and per- 
sonality a determining influence upon the 
child. 

In the case of religious intermarriage, 
there have been numerous speculations and 
observations concerning identity patterning 
and behavior of offspring. For example, 
Landis has suggested, on the basis of data 
from a study of midwestern Americans, that 
a child tends to follow the religion of his 
mother.* Similarly, Leiffer has maintained, 
on the basis of analysis of an urban sample 
of intermarriages, that “the mother is more 
important than the denomination” in deter- 
mining the religious affiliation of the chil- 


2 See, for example, the exposition of this point in 
Will Herberg, Protestant Catholic Jew, Gerden 
City, New York: Anchor Books, Doubleday and 
Co., Inc., 1960, Chapter 3, esp. pp. 36-41. 

8 See the discussion in Ruth S. Cavan, “Suk- 
cultural Variations and Mobility,” in Harold T. 
Christensen (ed.), Handbook of Marriage anc the 
Family, Chicago: Rand McNally and Co., 1964, pp. 
353-362. 

# Landis, op. cit. 


dren.” On the other hand, recent research 
on differential patterns of power and in- 
fluence in the family indicates that the roles 
of father and mother in decision-making 
vary in relation to specific issues and in 
terms of social status and situational vari- 
ables. Although evidence is contradictory 
in such studies, they offer ample reason to 
suspect that the matter of parental influence 
over choice of religion by a child is not 
simply patterned. The fact that only a 
meager number of studies of offspring of 
intermarriages are reported in the literature 
thus far has been a handicap to clarification 
of speculation and contradictory observa- 
tions regarding religious affiliation and 
church-attendance behavior of such persons. 
Furthermore, prior studies offer minimal in- 
formation concerning the offspring of reli- 
gious intermarriage when they reach adult 
status. 

The present paper is a report on the 
religious identity and church attendance of 
a population of young men who are products 
of religiously exogamous marriages. It con- 
stitutes an exploratory effort at delineating 
some basic patterns and identifying relation- 
ships in an area rarely investigated empiri- 
cally. First, the report presents findings in 
regard to differential patterns of association 
between religious affiliation of offspring and 
social variables. Specifically, the variables 
included in the analysis are religious identi- 


5 Leiffer, op. cit., p. 107. 

® For example, see Robert O. Blood, “The Hus- 
band-Wife Relationship,” in F. I. Nye and Lois W. 
Hoffman, The Employed Mother in America, Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally, 1963, pp. 282-305; Robert 
O. Blood and R. L. Hamblin, “The Effect of the 
Wife’s Employment on the Family Power Struc- 
ture,” Social Forces, 36 (1958), pp. 347-352; Robert 
O., Blood and D. M. Wolfe, Husbands and Wives: 
The Dynamics of Married Living, Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1960; David M. Heer, “Dominance and 
the Working Wife,” Social Forces, 36 (1958), pp. 
341-347. “The Measurement and Basis of Family 
Power,” Marriage and Family Living, 25 (1963), 
pp. 133-139; Lois W. Hoffman, “Parental Power 
Relations and the Division of Household Tasks,” 
Marriage and Family Living, 22 (1960), pp. 27-35; 
R. Middleton and S. Putney, “Dominance in Ded- 
sions in the Family: Race and Class Differences,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 65 (1960), pp. 
605-609; Jesse R. Pitts, “The Structural-Functional 
Approach,” in H. T. Christensen (ed.), Handbook 
of Marriage and the Family, Chicago: Rand Mc- 
Nally and Co., 1964, Chapter 3, pp. 51-124. 
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fication of the respondent, education of the 
respondent, religion of each of his parents, 
and parental social status. 

The analysis is oriented to the following 
series of questions: Is the religious affiliation 
of the son a simple pattern of conformity to 
the religion of the parent of one sex rather 
than another? Does one religion tend to be 
dominant, in the sense that, regardless of 
parental affiliation, the son tends to adopt 
that religion? Does pattern of choice of 
religion vary by social status of the family 
of orientation? 

A second issue to be presented is the 
relationship between type of marriage and 


one dimension of religious behavior of the - 


offspring: church attendance. The questions 
dealt with here are: Does the church at- 
tendance of male offspring of intermarriage 
differ from that of men who are the product 
of religiously homogeneous marriages? In 
the case of sons of religiously exogamous 
marriages, how are social status variables 
and type of intermarriage related to church 
attendance? 


METHOD 


The data for the present report were 
collected in connection with a large-scale 
study of Army inductees.’ Two thousand 
three hundred inductees were chosen by a 


TThe study was undertaken in 1954 by the 
Neuropsychiatry Division of Walter Reed Army 
Institute of Research, Washington, D.C. It was 
designed to explore methods of prediction of the 
incidence of peptic ulcer. For examples of other 
publications reporting research on the inductee 
study population, see S. H. Croog, “Ethnic Origins, 
Educational Level, and Responses to a Health 
Questionnaire,” Human Organization, 20 (Summer, 
1961), pp. 65-69, “Relations of Plasma Pepsinogen 
Levels to Ethnic Origins: Implications in Duo- 
denal Ulcer,” United States Armed Forces Medical 
Journal, 8 (June, 1957), pp. 795-801; S. H. Croog 
and Peter Kong-Ming New, “Knowledge of Grand- 
father’s Occupation: Clues to American Kinship 
Structure,” Journal of Marriage and the Family, 
. 27 (February, 1965), pp. 69-77; H. Weiner eż al, 
“Etiology of Duodenal Ulcer. I. Relation of Spe- 
cific Psychological Characteristics to Rate of Gas- 
tric Secretion (Serum Pepsinogen), Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 19 (January-February, 1957), pp. 1-10; 
P. G. Yesler, M. F. Reiser, and D. M. Rioch, 
“Etiology of Duodenal Ulcer. Il. Serum Pepsirogen 
and Peptic Ulcer in Inductees,” Journal of the 
American Medical Association, 169 (January, 1959), 
pp. 451-456. 


random selection technique as they were 
processed through the induction center at 
Fort Dix, New Jersey. As participants in 
the research, all completed a sociological 
questionnaire, in addition to carrying out 
other procedures required by the study 
design. 

For the purpose of this report, two groups 
of men were identified: (1) sons of parents 
who engaged in religious intermarriage and 
(2) sons of parents who married within 
their own religion. Two criteria for differ- 
entiation were used: reported religion of 
each parent at birth and reported religion of 
the parent at the time of the study. Those 
men who identified their parents as being 
of different religions at present were classi- 
fied as sons of interreligious marriages, pro- 
vided that the present religion of each 
parent was the same as the reported religion 
at birth. Similarly, those men whose parents 
were reported as being of the same religion 
currently, were classified as sons of reli- 
giously endogamous marriages, provided the 
parent’s current religion was the same as at 
birth. This technique for isolating two study 
populations was designed to eliminate from 
each group those men who were the sons of 
parents who converted to religions other 
than the ones into which they were born. 
In addition, converted respondents, i.e., sons 
of religiously endogamous parents who re- 
ported their own religion to be different 
from that of the parents, were also elimi- 
nated. Negro and foreign-born inductees 
were not included because of insufficient 
numbers of religious intermarriages and 
small representation in the original study 
population. 

After procedures for isolating the study 
populations had been carried out, it was dis- 
covered that only Catholic-Protestant inter- 
marriages were present in sufficient number 
to permit statistical analysis. This report 
accordingly deals solely with this type of 
religious intermarriage. The final study 
group of offspring of such intermarriages 
consists of 281 men. A total of 1,066 Cath- 
olics and Protestant men who were the sons 


8 The frequency of mention of Jewish-Protestant 
and Jewish-Catholic parental intermarriages as well 
as intermarriages involving Greek Orthodox and 
Armenian Orthodox parents was minimal; these 


cases were accordingly omitted from the analysis. 
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of religious endogamous parents were iso- 
lated on the basis of study criteria. This 
group consisted of 790 Catholic and 276 
Protestant inductees. 

The religious composition of the study 
population examined in this report owes its 
special characteristics in considerable part 
to the fact that the locus of the research was 
Fort Dix, New Jersey. The induction and 
training center is located in an industrialized, 
urban area with a large Catholic population. 
Because of the special characteristi¢s of the 
inductees and the region from which they 
come, caution should be exercised in gen- 
eralization of findings from the present 
study. 

For purposes of brevity, the two types of 
religious intermarriage patterns are referred 
to in this report as follows: 


FcMp=Father Catholic, Mother Protestant 
FpMc=Father Protestant, Mother Catholic 


Similar usage of letter symbols is made in 
regard to religious in-group marriages, with 


FcMc referring to Catholic and FpMp to. 


Protestant marital combinations. 

Traits of the Inductees. By virtue of their 
having been inducted into the Army, the 
respondents constitute a special group in 
several respects. Since all had met the physi- 
cal and mental health requirements for mil- 
itary service, the possibility that physical 
or mental handicaps impeded opportunities 
for attendance at church services in civilian 
life was minimal. Further, the respondents 
were relatively homogeneous in age, with 
a mean age of 21.1 years. They were pri- 
marily urban in origin; approximately 40 


percent designated their home as New York. 


City. Less than 2 percent were from rural, 
farm backgrounds. About 80 percent came 
from two states, New York and New Jersey, 
while the remainder came primarily from 
the New England states. 

On the basis of the age of the inductee 
respondents at the time of the study, it is 
estimated that the marriages of their parents 
were formed during the latter years of the 
1920’s and the early years of the 1930’s. 
Since norms regarding religious intermar- 
riage and principles of child rearing in reli- 
gious traditions cannot be assumed to be 
constant over time, it must be emphasized 
that the patterns reported here cannot 


necessarily be generalized as predictive of 
outcome in marriages currently being 
formed.® 


FINDINGS 


Religious Identity. Among those men 
whose parents entered into an exogamous 
Protestant-Catholic marriage, what is the 
pattern of their current formal religious 
identification? In the study population the 
Catholic religion was clearly dominant in 
terms of reported identification by the in- 
ductees. Of the 281 men, 63 percent identi- 
fied themselves as Catholic, 35 percent 
described themselves as Protestant, and the 
remaining 2 percent cited their religion as 
“None.” 

In view of the nature of Catholic norms 
regarding religious intermarriage, this find- 
ing at first impression would appear to sup- 
port common stereotypes regarding general 
effects of Catholicism in imtermarriages. 
Powerful influences are customarily exerted 
within the Catholic sub-cultural group 
toward assuring that the children of such: 
marriages will be raised as Catholics. In 
fact, if a Catholic intends to form a reli- 
giously exogamous marriage which can be 
considered valid by his church, the Protes- 
tant partner must sign an Ante-Nuptial 
agreement. The agreement specifies that all 
children of the marriage will be baptized 
and educated as Catholics, even in the event 
of the death of the Catholic spouse. While 
we do not have information on the numbers 
of Protestant parents of the inductees who -’ 
made the formal Ante-Nuptial agreement, 
the existence of this regulation is but one 
indication of the forces in such marriages 
turned toward assuring that offspring ‘of the 
marriages will be adherents to Catholicism. . 

However, further consideration of the 
data reveals that there is no simple general 
effect of Catholicism in the mtermarriages. 
Indeed, it is notable that over one-third of 
the men did not become Catholics. Obvi- 


? For reports on historical variation in patterns 
of intermerriage, see Milton L. Barron, “TheIncl- 
dence of Jewish Intermarriages in Europe and 
America,” American Journal of Sociology, 11 (Janu- 
ary, 1946), pp. 6-13; R. J. R. Kennedy, op. cit.; 
Claris E. Silcox and Galen M. Fisher, Catkokcs, 
Jews, and Protestants, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1934; and J. L. Thomas, of. cit. 
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ously, factors are at work which reduce the 
influence of one religion over another, inso- 
far as the upbringing of offspring of inter- 
marriage is concerned. In this regard, two 
possible relationships which can be examined 
here are (1) the relative degree of influence 


_ of the maternal and paternal affiliations on 
the religion of the son and (2) variation in 


religious identification by social status level. 
Variation in Terms of Parental Religious 
A filiation. One factor commonly associated 


- with choice of religion by offspring of reli- 


gious intermarriage is the influence of the 
mother. This view has been supported in 
part by empirical evidence from studies 
noted earlier and in part by assumptions 
concerning the primary role of the mother 
in the socialization of the child.° Our data 


As indicated in Table 1, in marriages in 
which the mother is Catholic and the father 
Protestant, 70 percent of the inductees 
identified themselves as Catholics. In those 
cases where the mother is Protestant and 
father Catholic, a slight majority of men 
follow the religion of the father, rather than 
that of the mother. On the basis of a chi- 
square test, the type of parental religious 
intermarriage is significantly related to the 
religious identification of the sons. In brief, 
although previous writers have contended 
that offspring of religious intermarriages 
follow the religion of the mother, regardless 
of her religious identity, we find that the 
particular religion of the mother makes a 
considerable difference. It is possible that 
the strength of the Ante-Nuptial agreement, 


TABLE 1. DISTRIBUTION (%) oF InTERMARRIAGE TYPE BY RELIGION OF RESPONDENT 


Parental Intermarriage Type 
Religion of Father Protestant Father Catholic 
Respondent Mother Catholic > Mother Protestant Total 
Catholic” 70 (115) 53 (62) 63 (177) 
Protestant 27 (44) 47 (55) 35 (99) 
None 3 (5) sy 2 (5) 
Total 100 (164) 100 (117) 100 (281) 


x°=10.89; p<0.05. (Respondents reporting no religior are excluded from all tests.) 


indicate that the relationship of maternal 
religious affiliation to that of the son is not 
a simple one. Of the 281 respondents identi- 
fied as the offspring of religious intermar- 
riages, 60 percent adopted the religion of 


` the mother. However, an examination of the 


relationship between marriage pattern of the 


parents and the religion of the offspring in-. 


dicates that the weight of maternal influence 
is ‘greatly affected by whether the mother’s 
religion is Catholicism or Protestantism. 


10 For specific discussion ofthis point, see Landis, 
op. cit. and Leiffer, of. cit. For more general com- 
mentary on maternal roles in child development, 
see, for example, John Bowlby, Maternal Care and 
Mental Héalth, New York: World Health Organi- 
zation, 1951; E. Z. Dager, “Socialization and Per- 
sonality Development in the Child,” in H. T. 
Christensen (ed.), Handbook of Marriage and the 
Family, Chicago: Rand McNally Co., 1964, pp. 
740-781; D. R. Peterson et al, “Child Behavior 
and Parental Attitudes,” Child Development, 32 
(1961), pp. 151-162; Robert F. Winch, Identifica- 
tion and Its Familial: Determinants, Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1962. 


i.e., the influence of the Catholic church, 
operates most markedly when the female 
partner in interreligious marriage is a 
Catholic. 

Obviously other variables may help to 
explain the patterning of religious affilia- 
tion of the offspring of the intermarriages. 
Although data on other possible factors are 
limited, we do have information on ‘social 
status. One measure of status—educational 
level of the father—was employed as a 
control variable in the exploration of the 
relationship between religion of the respon- 
dent and the intermarriage’ pattern of his 
parents.1! As may be seen in Table 2, in 
families where the father is either a high 


11 Other measures such as occupational level of 
the father, social class of the father, and educa- 
tion of the mother were also employed in our 
analysis. Small numbers in cells preclude confident 
generalization about results. However, the direc- 
tion of the relationships is similar to that which 
appears when education of the father is used as 
an index of status. 
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TABLE 2. DISTRIBUTION (%) oF PARENTAL INTER- 
MARRIAGE TYPE BY RELIGION OF RESPONDENT, 
WITH EDUCATION oF FATHER CONTROLLED 











=264)* 
Religionof Father Protestant Father Catholic 
Respondent Mother Catholic Mother Protestant 
Three Years of 
High School 
and Under“ 
Catholic 74 (71) 54 (33) 
Protestant 26 (25) 46 (28) 
None o (0) o (0) 
Total 100 (96) 100 (61) 
High School 
Graduate” 
Catholic 74 (34) 50 (14) 
Protestant 26 (12) 50 (14) 
None o (0) o (0) 
Total 100 (96) 100 (28)! 
One Year of Col- 
lege or More“ 
Catholic 33 (5) šo (9) 
Protestant 33 (5) 50 (9) 
None 33 (5) o (0) 
Total 99 (15) 100 (18) 


* 17 cases with insufficient data on father’s educa- 
tion. 

*47=6.57; p<0.02. 

%7=4.45; p<0.05. 

e 70; ns. 


school graduate or where he has completed 
three years of high school or less, the pattern 
is similar to that reported in Table 1; some 
of the relationships are statistically signifi- 
cant. In both types where the mother is 
Catholic, the majority of inductees are 
Catholic. Where the mother is Protestant, 
the distribution of Catholics and Protes- 
tants among the sons of such families is 
about equal. 

An exception is found in the families in 
which the father has had at least one year 
of college. Here the influence of the Catholic 
mother is apparently less. In fact, as may 
be seen in the first column, two-thirds of 
the sons of Catholic mothers identify their 
own religion as either “Protestant” cr 
“None.” No statistically significant differ- 
ence was found in the religious identification 
of sons of marriages in which female Catho- 
lics were married to college-educated male 
Protestants and those in which college-edu- 
cated Catholic males were married to female 


Protestants. In sum, it would appear that, 
in at least one group, in which women mar- 
ried college-educated men, neither parental 
role nor religious group was statistically 
associated with the choice of religion made 
by the sons. 

As previously noted, other studies dealing 
with areas of decision-making and power 
relations have reported differences between 
families of varying social levels. The find- 
ings here raise questions about differential 
patterns of influence and marital interaction. 
Although we have no data on attitudes or 
feelings of partners in the intermarriages, 
ohe might hypothesize that when Catholic 
women engage in intermarriage with college- 
educated Protestant men they feel only 
minimally compelled to carry out the norma- 
tive requirements of their religion and to 
raise their children as Catholics. Indeed our 
evidence indicates that those Catholic 
women who marry college-educated men 
tend to be better educated themselves than 
Catholic women who marry non-college 
men. Instead of molding their marriages 
along lines of Catholic cultural traditions, 
such women may feel emancipated and in- 
clined toward adopting the Protestant cul- 
tural system of their husbands. The fact 
that all of the respondents who claimed they 
had no religion were the offspring of this 
category of intermarriage may be an indica- 
tion of the relative disinterest of both 
mother and father in their own religious 
traditions. 

Another possibility is that in these mar- 
tiages a proportion of the Catholic women 
are upwardly mobile. In adapting to the way 
of life of their husbands, they may reduce 
their own religious ties and affiliations, ac- 
cepting in part at least the dominance of 
their Protestant upper-status spouses. Cer- 
tainly empirical findings of this order sug- 
gest the need for more intensive research 
into religious intermarriage patterns at dif- 
fering social status levels and into the psy- 
chological and social characteristics of per- 
sons who enter such marriages. ` 

Religious Intermarriage and Church At- 
tendance. Although the religious practices 
of the children of religious intermarriages 
have only rarely been the object of empirical 
research, many speculations and assump- 
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tions in this area are current.!? Systematic 
knowledge is limited concerning the degree 
to which mixed marriage influences beliefs 
and practices of offspring and the ways in 
which’ these patterns differ from those held 
by children of religious in-marriages. An 
assessment of the relationship between in- 
termarriage and one dimension of the reli- 
gious behavior of offspring—church attend- 
ance—is possible from the Fort Dix data. 
The research questions which interest us 
here concern: (a) the degree to which the 
church attendance of the sons of intermar- 
ried couples differs from the attendance of 
the sons of couples in religiously homogene- 
ous marriages; and (b) the differences in 
attendance between the offspring of the var- 
ious types of intermarriage. The extent of 
church attendance reported by Protestant 
and Catholic respondents is shown in Table 
3. 

Some notable differences in church-at- 
tendance patterns of Catholic and Protes- 
tant respondents can be seen. Parentheti- 
cally, Catholic respondents attend church 
much more frequently than Protestant re- 
spondents, a finding consistent with other 
studies. With respect to the Catholic 


12 For example, see Joseph H. Fichter, Southern 
Parish: Dynamics of a City Church, Vol. 1, Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1951; Landis, 
op, cit.; Leiffer, op. cit.; Joseph B. Schuyler, 
Northern Parish: A Sociological and Pastoral 
Study, Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1960, p. 
294. 


soldiers, the church attendance of sons of 
intermarriers is similar to that of the sons 
of in-group marriers. No statistically signifi- 
cant differences were found: (1) when the 
sons of intermarriers were compared with 
the sons of non-intermarriers; and (2) when 
the sons of different types of intermarriers 
were compared with each other. 

In the case of Protestant soldiers, the 
situation is different. In that group of men 
from FpMc families, the church-attendance 
pattern is similar to that of Protestant men 
whose parents were religious in-group mar- 
riers (FpMp). However, the attendance 
pattern of men from FcMp families is mark- 
edly different from those of the sons of 
homogamous marriages and the sons of 
FpMc intermarriages; the comparisons yield 
statistically significant differences. Only 
about 4 percent of the sons of these FcMp 
intermarriages attend church at least once 
weekly while over 50 percent are either non- 
attenders or irregular attenders. In brief, 
the results show that when the son in an 
intermarriage is Protestant, he is much more 
likely to attend church when the mother 
is the Catholic than when the mother is the 
Protestant. Or, to put it another way, a 
Protestant son is more likely to attend 
church when the father is Protestant in an 
intermarriage, than when the father is 
Catholic. 

In the absence of detailed evidence on 
interpersonal relations and religious beliefs 


TABLE 3. DISTRIBUTION (%) oF PARENTAL INTERMARRIAGE TYPE BY FREQUENCY OF CHURCH 
ATTENDANCE OF RESPONDENT, WITH RELIGION oF RESPONDENT CONTROLLED (N=1312) * 














Religion of a 
Respondent 
Parental Marriage Frequency of Church Attendance 
Pattern O-11 per year 1-3 per month 1- per week 
Catholic* , 
(A) FcMc 11 (90) 16 (124) 73 (576) 100 (790) 
(B) FpMc 16 (16) 15 (15) 69 (70) 100 (101) 
(C) EcMp 17 (10) 20 (12) 63 (37) 100 (59) 
Protestant 
(D) FpMp 36 (100) 38 (105) 26 (71) 100 (276) 
(E) FpMc 23 (9) 56 (22) 21 (8) 100 (39). 
(F) FcMp 53 (25) 43 (20) 4 (2) 100 (47) 


* 35 cases with insuficient data. 


* x* with 2 d.f. for: AB=1.71 (ns.); AC=3.36 (n3.); BC=0.80 (ns.). 
P x° with 2 df. for: DE=4.98 (ns.); DF=12.11 (p<0.01); EF=8.75 (p<0.02). 
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among intermarried parents and their of- 
spring, it would be premature to accept eazy 
interpretations of the data in Table 3. For 
example, explanations might be made in 
terms of common stereotypes about the role 
of the mother in religious training or about 
dominant effects of Catholicism. Thus, a3- 
suming that the mother plays a key role in 
the training of her offspring, one might sug- 
gest that Catholic mothers in the FpMc 
marriages may instill norms of regular at- 
tendance in their sons, even though the sors 
are being raised in another religion. Catholic 
emphasis on regularity of church attendance 
may he given expression through th2 
mother, despite the fact of intermarriage 
and despite the fact that the child is a 
Protestant. 

In contrast to this interpretation, how- 
ever, one can also offer explanations througt 
reference to the role of the father and tc 
the influence of the Protestant religion as 
potent factors. For example, one can postu- 
late that in the FpMc intermarriages involv- 
ing Protestant respondents, it is the Protes- 
tant fathers who were primarily responsible 
for church attendance by the sons. The 
attendance pattern is, after all, similar to 
that of offspring of homogeneous Protestant 
marriages, unions in which the Protestant 
father also has the opportunity to exert 
influence on the religious training of his son. 
Such an interpretation is, of course, equally 
speculative in the absence of germane data. 

Whatever the explanation, it appears that 
the two types of intermarriage patterns 
(FcMp and FpMc) are distinctive and that 
differing kinds of forces may be operating 
within each, with respect to adaptation to 
the fact of religio-cultural differences. Al- 
though easy explanation is possible through 
reference to popular stereotypes or logical 
assumptions, more research is clearly needed 
before more definite conclusions can be 
drawn. 

Church Atiendance Patterns with Educa- 
tional Level Controlled. Positive relation- 
ships between church attendance patterns 
and social status level have often been re- 
ported in studies of Protestant and Catholic 
respondents in American and European set- 
tings.!8 One of the common indices em- 


18 While the issue of the existence and direction 
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ployed in such studies of status is educa- . | 
tional level. In view of the utility of... 

education as an index of status, we employed. | . 
the variable as a control in the examination ©... +: 
of data on church attendance. Indeed, the  - 


findings reported in Table 3 deserve further’ 
consideration in terms of underlying effects 
of education upon the results. The patterns 
reported in the table may, after all, be the « 
consequence of differential distribution by | 
educational level among the men whose 
parents form various types of religious-in- 
termarriage combinations. For example, it 
is possible that high church attendance may 
be the consequence of a concentration of 
college-educated men in a particular type 
of religious intermarriage. 

As may be seen in Table 4, certain fea-- 
tures of the general pattern of findings on 
church attendance reported earlier continue 
to hold when educational level is controlled. 
While interpretation of the table must be 
tempered with caution because of small 
numbers in particular intermarriage cate- 
gories, some general trends can be noted. 
First, insofar as Catholic respondents are - 
concerned, it appears that within each edu- 





of a relationship between social status and church 
attendance remains to be finally resolved, recent 
research has advanced the clarification of this 
matter. See, for example, the recent findings of 
Harry C. Dillingham based on a critical re-exami- 
nation of data from four prominent American 
studies of church attendance. “Protestant Religion 
and Social Status,” American Journal of Sociology, 
70 (1965), pp. 416-422, esp. p. 421. Among those 
reporting clear-cut positive relationships between 
church attendance and education are Gerhard Len- 
ski, The Religious Factor, Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc, pp. 45-46 and Bernard 
Lazerwitz, “Some Factors Associated with Varia- 
tions in Church Attendance,” Social Forces, 39 
(1961), pp. 301-309. See also the bibliography of 
studies reporting on church attendance and social 
status in Rodney Stark, “Class, Radicalism, and 
Religious Involvement in Great Britain,” American 
Sociological Review, 29 (1964), pp. 698-706, esp. 
p. 699. For a repcrt on pertinent European studies, 
see Louis Schneider, “Problems in the Sociology of 
Religion,” in Robert E. L. Faris (ed.), Handbook 
of Modern Sociology, Chicago: Rand McNally Co., 
1964, pp. 770-807, esp. pp. 795-798. In addition, 
positive relationships between church attendance 
and educational level were found by the authors 
in another study of the Fort Dix inductee data. 
The results were reported in Sydney H. Croog, 
David E. Lavin, and James E. Teele, “Social Status, 
Ethnic Origins, and Church Attendance,” unpub- 
lished manuscript. 
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l TABLE 4. DISTRIBUTION (%) oF PARENTAL INTERMARRIAGE TYPE BY FREQUENCY OF CHURCH 


ATTENDANCE OF RESPONDENT, WITH CONTROLLING RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


OF RESPONDENT CONTROLLED (N==1297) * 


Frequency of Church Attendance 
: O-llperyear 1-3 permonth 1- per week 100% == 
~| Respondent Catholic 
I. Three Years High School and Under* 

` (A) FcMe 21 (37) 26 (45) 53 (92) 100 (174) 
(B) FpMc 32 (7) 32 (7) 36 (8) 100 (22) 
(C) FeMp 31 (4) 31 (4) 38 (5) 100 (13) 

II. High School Graduate” 
(A) FceMc 11 (35) 14 (49) 75 (259) 100 (347) 
(B) FpMc 12 (6) 10 (5) 78 (40) 100 (51) 
(C) FeMp 21 (5) 25 (6) 54 (13) 100 (24) 

IZ. One Year College or More? 
(A) FeMc 5 (14) 12 (30) 83 (211) 100 (255) 
(B) FpMc 11 (3) 11 (3) 78 (21) 100 (27) 
(C) FeMp 5 (1) 9 (2) 86 (19) 100 (22) 
Respondent Protestant 
I. Three Years High School and Under* 

(A) FpMp 61 (22) 28 (10) 11 (4) 100 (36) 
(B) FpMc 20 (1) 40 (2) 40 (2) 100 (5) 
(C) FeMp 83 (10) 8 (1) 8 (1) 100 (12) 

Il. High School Graduate ° 
(A) FpMp 35 (36) 39 (40) 25 (26) 100 (102) 
(B) FpMc 6 (1) 59 (10) 35 (6) 100 (17) 
(C) FcMp 47 (9) 53 (10) o (0) 100 (19) 

UI. One Year College or More‘ 

(A) FpMp 30 (42) 1  40(55) 30 (4) 100 (138) 
(B) FpMc 41 (7) 59 (10) o (0) 100 (17) 
(C) FcMp 38 (6) 56 (9) 6 (1) 100 (16) 





* Insufficlent data in 50 cases. 


* xê with 2 df. for: AB=2.01 (ns.); AC=1.32 (n.s.); BC=0.015 (ns.). 
P x" with 2 df. for: AB=0.79 (ns.); AC=4.84 (n.s.) ; BC=3.26 (ns.). 
° x? with 2 df. for: AB=0.62 (ns.); AC=0.42 (n.s.); BC= 1.11 (ns.). 


44? with 2 df. for: AC=2.50 (ns.). 


*x? with 2 d.f. for: AB=5.95 (ns.); AC=6.21 (p<0.05) ; BC=13.60 (p<0.01). 
t x° with 2 df. for: AB=8.03 (p<0.02); AC=3.35 (ns.); BC=1.21 (ns.). 


cational category the pattern of church 
attendance is similar, regardless of the type 
of parental marriage. Indeed, when statis- 
tical tests were carried out, no differences 
were found when the church-attendance pat- 
terns of men from homogeneous Catholic 
families were compared with those from 
religious-intermarriage families, nor were 
any found when men from the two types 
of intermarriage families were compared 
with each other. Hence, in the case of the 
Catholic respondents at least, it seems safe 
to assume from these data that the situation 
of having intermarried parents has no sub- 
stantial effect upon church-attendance pat- 
terns. l 

For the Protestant respondents, on the 
other. hand, there is a somewhat more com- 


plex picture. In the “Three Years of High 
School and Under” category, the proportion 
of non-attenders and minimal attendérs (0- 
11 times per year) in intermarriage category 
FcMp exceeds that of respondents whose 
parental marriages are FpMp or FpMc. The 
same features are evident in the attendance 
patterns of men who have graduated from 
high school. Another notable feature of the 
distribution in these two educational cate- 
gories is that the Protestant respondents 
with Catholic mothers report church at- 
tendance at levels somewhat higher than ~ 
those of Protestant men from both FpMp 
and FcMp types of marriage. Indeed, it is 
striking that sons from this type of inter- 
marriage should more frequently report 
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regular church attendance than sons from 
- homogeneous Protestant marriages. 

Among the Protestant men who have com- 
pleted at least one year of college or more, 
the relationship of church attendance to 
parental marriage pattern varies in a rela- 
tively distinctive way from that of men in 
the other two educational categories. Thus 
30 percent of the college men whose parents 
are both Protestants report attending church 
at least once weekly. In contrast, college 
respondents from mixed marriages are much 
less likely to attend church weekly. ` 

Besides providing useful insights into 
church attendance patterns of men frem 
differing types of parental marriages, the 
data in Table 4 raise questions in another 
area. As indicated earlier, a positive rela- 
tionship between church attendance and 
educational level has often been found in 
studies of Protestant populations. Data in 
Table 4, however, appear to indicate that 
generalizations about the direction of the 
relationship deserve further study. As will 
be seen, the pattern of parental intermar- 
riage appears to be a possible intervening 
variable in determining direction of the rela- 
tionship between church attendance and 
education. 

More specifically, an inverse relationship 
appears to exist between education and 
church attendance for the Protestant re- 
spondents from the FpMc type of marriage. 
On the other hand, an apparently direct 
relationship exists between attendance and 
education for all other types of parental 
marriages in the table. The hint of the in- 
verse relationship is observable from a close 
inspection of the data for Protestant re- 
spondents in Table 4. By focusing on 
Protestant respondents and comparing suc- 
cessively the “A” rows with each other, and 
by doing likewise with the “B” rows and 
then the “C” rows, the reader can isolate 
the groups of data of interest here. Pear- 
sonian coefficients were computed between 
respondent’s education and church at- 
tendance, controlling marriage pattern and 
the religion of respondents (Table 5). As 

“can be seen, the results confirm the appear- 
ance of an inverse relationship for the FpMc 
group and a positive relationship for all 
others. 

Viewing Tables 3, 4 and 5 together, some 
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major characteristics deserve underlining 
for the light they cast on common assump- 
tions about the effects of intermarriage on 
the religious viewpoints of children of such 
marriages. First, a striking finding among 
the Catholic respondents is the lack of sub- 
stantial effect of parental intermarriage on 
reported church attendance (Table 4). 
Catholic men who are the product of inter-. 
marriage are not significantly different in 
church attendance pattern from those men 
whose parents formed a homogeneous Cath- 


TABLE 5. PEARSONIAN COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN RE- 

SPONDENTS’ EDUCATION AND CHURCH ATTENDANCE, 

CONTROLLING PARENTAL INTERMARRIAGE TYPE AND 
RELIGION oF RESPONDENT (N==1297)** 





Pearsonian 
Coefficient N 
Respondent Catholic 
FeMc -+0.27* 776 
FpMc -+0.29* 100 
FcMp -++0.43* 59 
Respondent Protestant 
FpMp +-0.21* 276 
FcMp +0.38* 47 
FpMc —0.45* 39 


* p<0.01, two-tailed test. 
** 50 cases with insufficient data. 


olic marriage. Second, as noted before, a 
somewhat mixed picture is presented by the 
Protestant respondents. Judging by the data, 
one cannot say with confidence that low 
church attendance among Protestants is re- 
lated to parental religious intermarriage. 
Instead, church attendance by Protestant 
men varied by parental marriage type and 
by educational level. Thus, among Protes- 
tant respondents without college experience, 
some of the offspring of religious intermar- 
riage (FpMc) attend church more fre- 
quently than sons of homogeneous religious 
marriages. These findings suggest that re- 
ligicus intermarriage by itself is not auto- 
matically a determinant of extent of 
religious observance by the offspring. In 
other words, these data suggest cauticn in 
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asserting that the Protestant or Catholic 
sons of an intermarriage will be less diligent 
practicers of the faith than those men whose 
parents share the same religion. 

A second major set of findings relate to 
patterning of church attendance by educa- 
cational level (Table 5). Among Catholic 
respondents, regardless of pattern of pa- 
rental marriage, there was a direct relation- 
ship between educational level and church 
attendance. Among Protestant respondents 
in two of the three parental marriage cate- 
gories a direct relationship is also seen. 
However, among men from the FpMc type 
of parental marriage, an interesting and 
puzzling exception appeared. 

Since the relationship between education 
and church attendance among sons of FpMc 
marriages varies so markedly from that of 
sons of other types of marital combinations, 
the basis for this difference certainly merits 
further empirical investigation. It is possi- 
ble, of course, that the results reported here 
may be one product of small numbers in 
cells, or they may arise from some idiosyn- 
cratic factor. Nevertheless, in view of this 
deviant finding, it might be wise to exercise 
particular caution before generalizing about 
church attendance of sons of religious inter- 
marriage. Certainly future investigators 
should be wary about making easy assump- 
tions concerning the direction cf any rela- 
tions between church attendance and educa- 
tional level. In particular, investigation of 
the interaction of family relationships and 
of the religious milieu of the nome might 
prove fruitful in a further examination of 
these findings. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper has set forth empirical find- 
ings regarding relationships between reli- 
gious intermarriage of Catholic and Protes- 
tant parents and the religious identities and 
church attendance of their sons. Briefly, 
it has been shown that differing patterns of 
religious identity of the sons are evident, 
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depending upon whether the parental mar- 
riage involves Protestant father and. Catholic 
mother or Catholic father and Protestant 
mother. In addition, it was seen that pat- 
terns of religious identity of the sons are 
mediated by social status of the family, as 
indicated in rough form by educational 
status of the father. In particular, having a 
Catholic mother tended to result in a pre- 
dominantly Catholic identity among the 
sons in the lower status levels, while in the 
families of college-educated fathers, pres- 
ence of a Catholic mother was associated 
more with non-Catholic identity in the sons. 
Furthermore, differential patterns of church 
attendance were found, depending upon 
whether the son was Protestant or Catholic 
and depending upon his educational level 
and the religious identities of his parents. 

These data are, of course, only one mani- 
festation of complex phenomena at work in 
the family settings from which the respon- 
dents come. To understand the basis for 
these findings, further empirical research 
might be followed through in a number of 
areas, At one level, for example, these data 
may constitute outcomes of (a), the situa- 
tion of the triad, and (b), the rational and 
non-rational elements which enter into the 
decision-making process. They bear on prob- 
lems of factors associated with power rela- 
tionships and dominance-submission patterns 
within the family. At another level these 
data bear on matters which are only rarely 
the subject of sociological research, such as 
the mystical elements which may influence 
choice of religion or church-attendance pat- 
tern. Finally, the issues raised by: religious 
intermarriage are linked also to larger ques- 
tions of the social, psychological, and insti- 
tutional consequences of exogamous and 
endogamous marriages in general, and the 
outcome in situations of interpersonal con- 
tact between individuals from differing cul- 
tures, The empirical findings of this study 
contribute to a foundation for future focused 
work in these problematic areas. 
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An ongoing study of schisophrenic males srovided an opportunity to study factors associated 
with the relationship between social class and schizophrenia under conditions that minimised 
the objections often raised against such investigations. Analysis of patients occupations sup- 
ported the typical finding of a substantially disproportionate number of schizophrenics in the 
lowest occupational category. In attempting to uncover the source of this over-representation, 
it was determined that the fathers of the patients were also over-represented at the lowest 
prestige level, but to a lesser degree. Although this observation lent somse general support to 
the view that social factors contribute to the occurrence of the disorder, it appeared to make 
only a minor contribution to the obsersed over-representation. Detailed analysis of the 
occupational movement of patients relative to their fathers clearly indicated that subject 
over-representation results primarily from downward mobility. An effort was made to dis- 
tinguish the relative contributions of social selection (the failure of patients to ever atiain 
expected levels) and social drift (the movement from higher-level to lower-level jobs 
within one’s own career) to the observed downward mobility. These analyses led to the 
conclusion that social selection accounts, im largest measure, for the downward shift, with 
social drift making a relatively minor contribution. 


NE of the most discussed and least 
understood issues in social psychiatry 
is the relationship between social class 

or socioeconomic status and mental illness— 
particularly schizophrenia. There is little 
doubt that a disproportionate number of 
schizophrenics are in the lower socioeconomic 
strata, whatever the measure of social rank.+ 
The area of contention revolves around the 
role played by social class: Are the stresses 
and rigors attendant to existence at these 
levels etéologically associated with the dis- 
order, or do schizophrenics tend to collect 
in the lower strata as a result of their illness? 
The former interpretation is generally known 
as the “social causation” hypothesis, while 
the latter is usually referred to as the “social 
selection” or “social drift” explanation? 


* This paper derives from a study supported by 
grant #MH-09204 from the National Institute of 
Mental Health, R. Jay Turner, Ph.D., John Cum- 
ming, M.D., and Elmer Gardner, M.D., principal 
investigators. Computer analysis was supported, in 
part, by the National Science Foundation, under 
Grant GP-1137. 

1 An outstanding review and critique of some of 
the major issues in the field may be found in Mish- 
ler, Eliot G., and Norman A. Scotch, “Soclocul- 
tural Factors in the Epidemiology of Schizo- 
phrenia,” International Journal of Psychictry, 1 
(April, 1965), pp. 258-305. 

2 Bruce P. Dohrenwend, “Social Status and Psy- 


The pioneering work of Faris and Dun- 
ham ® and similar investigations by others * 
have generally assumed a social causation 
frame of reference. In contrast, psychiatric 
critics have contended that the phenomenon 
is explainable in terms of a “social selection” 
hypothesis.” One approach toward the reso- 
lution of the “selection vs. causation” prob- 
lem has been studies of social or occupational 
mobility—both intergenerational and intra- 
generational—of schizophrenics. The ration- 


chological Disorder: An Issue of Substance and an 
Issue of Method,” American Sociological Review, 
31 (February, 1966), pp. 14-34. 

8 Robert E. L. Faris, and H. Warren Dunham, 
Mental Disorders in Urban Areas, Chicago: U. of 
Chicago Press, 1939. 

* See, for example, E. H, Hare, “Mental Condi- 
tions and Social Conditions in Bristol,” Journal of 
Mental Science, 102 (April, 1956), pp. 349-357; 
R. Lapouse, M. A. Monk, and M. Terris, “The 
Drift Hypothesis and Socioeconomic Differentials 
in Schizophrenia,” American Journal of Public 
Health, 46 (1956), pp. 978-986; and Leo Srole, 
Thomas S. Langner, Stanley T. Michael, Marvin 
K. Opler, and Thomas A. C. Rennie, Mental Health 
in the Metropolis, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962, 
esp. chap. 12. 

50. @degaerd, “The Incidence of Psychoses in 
Various Occupations,” International Journal of So- 
dal Psychiatry, II, 1956, pp. 85~104; A. Myerson, 
“Review of Mental Disorders in Urban Areas,” 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 96 (1940), pp. 
995-997. 
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ale behind these studies is that, if schizo- 
phrenics display downward mobility, whether 
within their own career or in relation to their 


- fathers, and if the social class distribution 


for their fathers does not differ from that of 
the general population, this would constitute 
evidence for the social drift or social selection 
hypothesis. If, on the other hand, little down- 
ward mobility is observable and the occupa- 
tions of the patients’ fathers, like those of 
the patients themselves, are over-represented 
at the lower levels, the social causation ex- 
planation would be supported. 
Unfortunately, studies of social mobility 
and schizophrenia have produced ambiguous 
and contradictory findings. Two infra-gen- 
erational studies are illustrative. Lystad, 
using a sample of first admission schizo- 
phrenics in New Orleans, found that the pa- 
tients were more downwardly mobile than 
their controls. In contrast, approximately 
equal mobility between schizophrenics and 
controls was found by Clausen and Kohn.” 
In New Haven, Hollingshead and Redlich 
noted that 91 percent of the schizophrenics 
were in the same class as their families of 
origin, while only 1-3 percent were in a 
lower class.® Similarly, Tietze, Lemkau and 
Cooper have concluded that the differential 
distribution of schizophrenics by social class 
cannot be explained by the downward move- 
ment of those who were already ill.® A recent 
study m England, however, using both docu- 
mentary and case history material and 
measuring both intergenerational and intra- 
generational occupational mobility, strongly 
supported the social drift hypothesis.1° It 
was observed that while schizophrenics were 


8 Mary Lystad, “Social Mobility Among Selected 
Groups of Schizophrenic Patients,” American Soci- 
ological Review, 12 (April, 1957), pp. 288-292. 

TJobn Clausen, and Melvin Kohn, “Relation of 
Schizophrenia to the Social Structure of a Small 
City,” in Benjamin Pasamanick, ed., Epidemiology 
of Mental Disorder, Washington, D.C.: American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 1959, 
pp. 69-86. 

8 August B. Hollingshead, and Frederic C. Red- 
lich, Social Class and Mental Ifness, New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1958, pp. 246-247. 

°C. Tietze, P. Lemkau, and M. Cooper, “Schizo- 


` phrenia, Manic Depressive Psychosis, and Socioeco- 


nomic Status,” American Journal of Sociology, 47 
(September, 1941), pp. 167-175. 

10 E, M. Goldberg, and S. L. Morrison, “Schizo- 
phrenia and Social Class,” British Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 109 (November, 1963), pp. 785-802. 


found disproportionately in the lowest occu- 
pational rank (Class V), the distribution of 
their fathers’ occupations did not deviate ap- 
preciably from that of the general popula- 
tion. They also showed that schizophrenics 
displayed more downward intragenerational 
mobility in comparision with their male 
siblings. They noted that, “If we had classi- 
fied the patients on an index in which place 
of residence and education were included, 
as Hollingshead and Redlich (1958) have 
done, the process of drift caused mainly by 
the illness would have been obscured.” 1} ~ 

This criticism is in line with one of 
several made by Mishler and Scotch in 
enumerating possible sources of error in~ ° 
herent in the studies of social class and 
schizophrenia, The latter note: 


Among the many sources of potential error, 
three in particular deserve attention: the case 
finding procedures are not independent of 
social class, and the diagnostic procedures 
are not independent of social class, and the 
measurement of social class is unreliable.1* 


An ongoing study of social correlates of 
community tenure and work performance. 
among schizophrenics appeared to afford a 
unique opportunity to investigate this im- 
portant issue under conditions that minimize 
the objections raised by Mishler and 
Scotch.1® The sample for this study was 
drawn from the Monroe County (New 
York) psychiatric case register.14 Since its 
inception in January, 1960, the register has 
recorded almost all (95%) of the psychiatric 
contacts, whether diagnostic or treatment, 
inpatient or outpatient, public or private, 
that occur within the county. The psychi- 
atric register thus provides a broad and 
representative sampling base and, therein, a 
case-finding procedure for the diagnosed 
population that is quite independent of social 
class. 


11 Tbid., p. 800. 

13 Mishler and Scotch, op. dt., p. 270. 

18 This study, entitled “Predicting Social Func- 
tioning and Psychiatric Status,” is being conducted 
by the New York State Mental Health Research 
Unit in cooperation with the University of Roch- 
ester Department of Psychiatry. 

14 Elmer A. Gardner, Harold C. Miles, Howard 
P, Iker, and John Romano, “A Cumulative Regis- 
ter of Psychiatric Services in a Community,” 
American Journal of Public Health, 53 (August, 
1963), pp. 1269-1277, 
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From the psychiatric case register, a 
random sample of white male schizophrenics, 
ages 20 to 50, was drawn, of whom 214 were 
later interviewed, The sample was limited to 
those patients who had been reported to the 
register for the first time between January 1, 
1960 and June 30, 1963, had no history 
of psychiatric hospitalization prior to the 
initial reported contact, and had received a 
diagnosis of schizophrenia on one or more 
psychiatric contacts during the three and a 
half year period. 

The question of whether the diagnostic 
procedures applied to this population were 
independent of social class was assessed in 
relation to diagnosis at first reported psychi- 
atric contact and, for each subject, the pro- 
portion of schizophrenic diagnoses to the 
total mumber of diagnoses received. Chi- 
square analysis of social class by category of 
first diagnosis offered no evidence for any 
relationship. Since the majority of included 
subjects had been diagnosed on between 3 
and 19 separate occasions, and by a variety 
of facilities and individuals, it was reasoned 
that any differential propensity to assign the 
label of “schizophrenic” would be reflected 
in the proportion of times that such a diagno- 
sis was made, Again, the chi-square tech- 
nique was employed to compare social class 
groupings on the proportion of schizophrenic 
diagnoses received. The result provided no 
suggestion of any relationship. These find- 
ings allow the assumption of independence 
between diagnostic tendency and the patients. 
social-class position. 

The measure of socioeconomic status em- 
ployed in the general study is the Hollings- 
head Two-Factor Index of Social Position,*® 
consisting of a weighted score of occupation 
and education. However, based on Gold- 
berg’s and Morrison’s experience,}® the pres- 
ent paper utilizes only the occupational 
prestige level, in preference to the two-part 
index, in order to avoid any obscuring of 
mobility by levels of educational attainment. 
The classification of occupations—often one 
of the most difficult problems in sociological 
investigation—was facilitated by the gather- 
ing of detailed information on title, work 
Situation, and the characteristics of each 


16 August B. Hollingshead, “Two Factor Index of 
Social Position,” mimeographed, New Haven, 1952. 
16 OD. cit., p. 800. 
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subject’s job. To allow assessment of intra- 
generational mobility, patients’ work his- 
tories were recorded in some detail. In addi- 
tion, subjects were queried on their father’s 
last or current job, his usual occupation, if 
different, and his occupation at about the 
time the subject was 16 years old. 
Explication of Terms. As noted above, 
two major opposing hypotheses have gener- 
ally been invoked to explain the observed 
rate variations according to socioeconomic 
position. Briefly, the issue is whether social 
position is to be viewed as a consequence or 
as a cause of psychological disorder. While 
“social drift” and “social selection” are often 
used interchangeably to denote the “social- 
position-as-a-consequence-of-disorder” ap- 
proach, it seems useful to distinguish be- 
tween these terms. In the present paper, 
“social drift” refers to the drifting of indi- 
viduals from higher- to lower-status occupa- 
tions following the onset or intensification of 
symptoms.” “Social selection,” on the other 
hand, refers to the failure of eventually 
diagnosed individuals to achieve the occupa- 
tional status that might reasonably have 
been expected, given their class of origin. 
In addition, it is worth keeping clearly in 
mind that the social causation interpretation 
proposes not only that environmental vari- 
ables are etiologically related to schizcphre- 


_nia, but that such variables co-vary strongly 


with social position. In other words, those 
environmental conditions associated with the 
occurrence of the disorder are, in large meas- 
ure, functions of socioeconomic status. The 
dual character of this hypothesis suggests a 
need for caution when interpreting the re- 
sults of mobility studies. 


RESULIS 


Our first step was to determine whether 
the distribution of occupations among this 
broadly sampled, and therefore relatively 
heterogeneous, schizophrenic population was 
consistent with the common finding of an 
inverse relationship between social position 


17 The term “social drift” has often been used to 
refer to the geographic movement of individuals 
from higher to lower socioeconomic areas of resi- 
dence. Area of residence, however, is not a variable 
in the present paper and the referent of “social 
drift” should be carefully distinguished from its 
more traditional usage. 
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and psychological disorder. Table 1 presents 
the observed and expected 18 occupational 
distributions for the schizophrenic sample 
and for their fathers’ usual jobs and jobs at 
about the time when the patient was 16 years 
old. 

In summarizing what they consider to be 
the nine studies most relevant to the rela- 
tionship at issue, Mishler and Scotch 1° 
point to two highly consistent findings. 
First they note that the highest incidence is 
associated with the lowest social grouping 
used in each study and that the rates for 
this category are much higher than for the 
adjacent occupational group. The second 
finding is that the lowest rate is observed 
within what amounts to the highest occupa- 
tional category. As Table 1 clearly indicates, 
the data on our schizophrenic sample are 
highly consistent with these two findings. 
While, for the four middle categories, the 
observed frequencies probably do not differ 
significantly from expectation, the highest 
occupational category is two-and-one-half 
times under-represented and the lowest is 
more than three times over-represented. 

Table 1 also shows the distributions of 
fathers’ occupations to be somewhat at vari- 
ance with expected values. Although to a 
less marked degree than their offspring, they 
are somewhat under-represented in the high- 
est prestige category and are substantially 
over-represented in the lowest prestige cate- 
gory. This remains true whether the point 
of reference is usual job or job held at about 
the time the patient left school.?° These 
findings, while at least superficially consis- 
tent with those of Hollingshead and Redlich, 
directly contradict two British investiga- 
tions °t and a recent study in this country 


18In the absence of a control sample, the ex- 
pected frequencies were based, for petients, upon the 
distribution of occupations provided by the 1960 
U.S. Census of Monroe County and, for fathers, 
upon the distribution provided by the 1950 U.S. 
Census of Monroe County, with cozrections for age 
and sex. 

19 Op. cit., pp. 268-269. 

20 The distribution of “father’s last or current 
job,” as well as those of “usual job” and “job when 
patient was 16 years old” were also run against ex- 
pected values based upon the 1960 census. Observed 
departures from expectation, although - somewhat 
sharper, remained in each instance the same as 
those noted above. 

21 Goldberg and Morrison, op. cit.; J. N. Morris, 


TABLE 1. OBSERVED AND EXPECTED OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE Lever Uistriguitiuns xva Ocoisormeric PATIENTS ANN THER FATHERS 














Fathers of Patients 


Job When Putlent Was 16 Years Old 


Usual Job 


Patients’ Current or Last Job 


Obs. 


R 


Obs. 


Obs. 


Occupational Prestige Level 





Major and lesser professional (1-2) 
Minor professional and managerial (3) 
Clerical-sales (4) 

Skilled manual (5) 

Semi-skilled manual (6) 

Unskilled (7) 

Sub-total 


13 


Occupation unknown 


214 


214 


214 


Total 


49.6; p<.001 


x 


x°=251.7; p<.001 


x°= 64.3; p<.001 


Goodness of fit tests 


107 





* Patient never worked. 
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Z]owooon Th by Dunham *? that report the social position 
Z/RSRBSR IS distribution for fathers of schizophrenics to 
H approximate that of the general population. 
Addressing the issue of social causation vs. 
social selection or social drift, these data 
appear to clearly favor the social causation 
A a Ree eS explanation. However, examination of the 
SjeeRZgalg recruitment sources of those patients in the 
i lowest occupational category, i.e., their class 
zZl[mosegeoels of origin, indicates that the question is by 
no means so simply resolved. Table 2 shows 
the prestige level of patients’ occupations 
i against those of their fathers at the time the 

O0 n 4 on jo patient left school.?3 
wR “eS8e5(8 Only six of the twenty-three patients 
© i whose fathers were level 7 themselves re- 
zy l[mengan|m main in this lowest occupational category. 
Ranja These non-mobile individuals represent only 
20.7% of the patients in the lowest cate- 
gory, the great majority having originated 
PAORO in higher-status families. Thus, although a 
Rlacnsaa | g . disproportionate number of our schizophre- 
in s nics grew up within families of very low 


status, a fact that clearly supports the social 
etiology argument, this observation does not 
provide us with a satisfying explanation for 
the extreme over-representation of low-status 
individuals among the schizophrenic popu- 
ARTENE lation. ; 
mt While Table 2 provides an estimate of the 
upward and downward movement of patients 
+ relative to théir fathers, the meaningful in- 
scale of these data in terms of the 


Occupational Prestige Level of Patient 


social selection or social drift hypotheses 

required a comparison population. Although 
S such father-son occupational data were not 
= available for the geographical area of our 
study, some data provided by Blau *4 ap- 
Um ea a | Le peared to offer a suitable alternative. Based 
upon a 1962 census survey, Blau presents 
a table for a sample representing the 45 





“Health and Social Class,” Lancet, February, 1959, 
pp. 303-305. 

23 H, Warren Dunham, Community and Schiso- 
phrenia, Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 
1965, p. 196. 

283A tabling of patients’ occupations against 
fathers’ usual jobs will not be shown in the present 
Paper. As a comparison of the two distributions for 
fathers in Table 1 suggests, this table varles so 
slightly from the one presented that, for the pur- 
pose of interpretation, they can be considered as 
equivalent. 

34Peter M. Blau, “The Flow of Occupational 
Supply and Recruitment,” American Sociological 
Review, 30 (August, 1965), pp. 475-490. 
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TABLE 2. PRESTICE LEVEL OF PATIENT'S CURRENT OR LAST JOB BY PRESTIGE LEVEL oF FATHER’S WEEN PATIENT WAS 16 Years or ACE 


* 13 Cases—Fathers’ occupations unknown. 
3 Cases—Patient never worked. 


of Father 
1~2 (high) 


Occupational 
Level Prestige 
Total 
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million American men between the ages of 
20 and 64 in the civilian non-institutional 
population.?> The data considered are the 
same as those already presented on our 

_ schizophrenic sample: respondents’ current 
occupation and occupation of father when 
the respondent was about 16 years old. 

Table 3 presents Blau’s national sample 
data, adjusted to conform to the Hollings- 
head prestige level categories. A comparison 
of the general mobility characteristics of the 
two populations is shown in Table 4. While 
the percentages that are non-mobile in the 
two populations are nearly identical, it is 
clear that in the schizophrenic group a 
substantially smaller number are upwardly 
mobile, and a substantially greater number 
downwardly mobile, relative to their fathers, 
than is true of the general population. The 
table also indicates the mean number of 
steps moved by the upwardly and down- 
wardly mobile for the two samples, While 
the degree of movement is greater among 
the upwardy mobile in the general sample, 
the opposite is true for downward movers— 
the downwardly mobile schizophrenics show- 
ing, on the average, a more severe drop. 
Thus in terms of both the number of movers 
and the extent of movement, the broad trend 
is one of relatively less upward movement 
and more downward movement within the 
schizophrenic population. 

To determine whether this general trend 
accounts for the specific observation of a 
threefold over-representation in the lowest 
occupational category, we refer again to 
Tables 2 and 3. Inspection of the last column 
of each table indicates that, for both the 
patient and the general sample, approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the level 7 subjects are 


individuals who remained at the level of . 


their fathers. For the general sample, then, 
like the patient sample, nearly 80 percent 
of those sons at level 7 got there by moving 
downward relative to their fathers. 

This similarity between the samples is 
however much more apparent than real. 


35 For a description of procedures used in the 
survey and some findings, see Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, “Lifetime Occupational Mobility af Adult 
-Males,” Current Population Reports, Series P~23, 
No. 11, 1964. This report excludes men between 
the ages of 20 and 25, while Blau includes them in 
his analysis. 





Occupational Prestige Level of Son 


TABLE 3. PRESTIOR LEVEL or Son’s Current OR Last Jos py Faruer’s Jos WHEN Son was 16 Years oF AGE, FOR GENERAL SAMPLE 


Occupational 


Prestige Level 


Z 
3 
o 
E 


wR 


of Father , 


1-2 (high) 


l 
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l TABLE 4. DIRECTION AND MAGNITUDE OF OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY FOR THE 
SCHIZOPHRENIC AND GENERAL 
Schizophrenic General Sample 
Direction Percent Mean Number Percent Mean Number 
and Movement Mobile * of Steps Moved Mobile * of Steps Moved 
Up 34.8 1.667 45.6 1.957 
-None 28.8 ars 28.9 aa 
Down 36.4 1.806 25.5 1.677 


* P<.001 (x? test). 


Their substantial disparity becomes obvious 
through two simple comparisons (Tables 2 
and 3). First, of those who originated at 
level 7, 26 percent of the schizophrenics re- 
mained at that level as compared to less 
than 16 percent of those in the general 
sample. Second, of the total general sample, 
only 4.9 percent had moved downward into 
the lowest occupational level while 11.6 per- 
cent of the total schizophrenic sample re- 
side at level 7 as a result of downward 
movement, Given the two preceding observa- 
tions, it is not surprising that, over the sirgle 
generation considered, the general sample 
shows about a 30 percent decrease in the 
total number at level 7, as compared to about 
a 25 percent increase for the patient sample. 


SOCIAL SELECTION OR SOCIAL DRIFT 


The data presented to this point leave 
little doubt that social selection and social 
drift contribute heavily to the substantial 
over-representation of the lowest occupa- 
“tional category among schizophrenics, Earlier 
we distinguished between social selection, 
referring to intergenerational downward mo- 
bility, and social drift, referring to intra- 
generational downward movement. Since it 
seemed of both theoretical and practical im- 
portance, an attempt was made to assess tke 
relative prevalence of these differential 
modes of movement. 

To evaluate the extent of intrageneratioral 
movement, prestige levels were assigned far 
all jobs held by each patient during the ten 
years preceding the interview. Each profile 
of prestige levels was then inspected and 
coded as upward or downward whenever 
such movement could be detected. If the 
same job was held throughout most of the 
ten-year period, or if the subject held a series 
of jobs at about the same level, he was coded 


as non-mobile, In some instances both up- 
ward and downward movement had occurred 
but no clear trend could be detected. To 
distinguish these individuals from the non- 
mobile group, they were coded as “irregular.” 
These data are shown in Table 5. 

This table shows clearly that, within their 
own careers, the sample schizophrenics have 
been surprisingly stable in terms of the char- 
acter of jobs held. Fully 82 percent of the 
group either remained at the same level 
during the ten-year period or definitely 
moved from lower to higher prestige jobs, 
while less than 7 percent evidenced a de- 
cline in the prestige level of jobs held. A 
comparison of these figures with those for 
total mobility, shown in Table 4, indicates 
the relative contributions of social selection 
and social drift. Three specific comparisons 
are pertinent. These are: (1) Although 36.4 
percent of the total schizophrenic sample 
were downwardly mobile relative to their 
fathers, only 6.8 percent showed downward | 
movement within their own work histories; 
(2) While almost 80 percent of the patients 
at the lowest occupational level had moved 
downward, relative to their father’s levels 
into that category, only 9.7 percent had ex- 
perienced downward movement intragenera- 
tionally; (3) While 11.6 percent of the 
total schizophrenic sample had moved down- 
ward, relative to their fathers, into level 7, 
only 1.4 percent of the total sample moved 
downward into level 7 within their own 
working careers. 

It seems clear that although social drift, 
presumably following the onset or intensifi- 
cation of symptoms, is observable in the 
present study, its contribution to the re- 
sulting occupational distribution is relatively 
minor. The relatively lower occupational 
structure generally and the threefold over- 
representation in level 7, specifically, appear 
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to derive, in the largest measure, from social 
selection—the failure of pre-schizophrenic 
individuals to achieve the level which, given 
both their point of origin and the changing 
occupational distribtuion, could be antici- 


. pated. 


TWO SAMPLE CONSIDERATIONS 


Although our data favoring the social 
selection explanation are consistent with one 
of Dunham’s recent conclusions 7° our find- 
ings in general appear to diverge importantly 
from those of most prior studies. To place 
these results into a perspective that will 
allow appropriate comparisons with those 
of prior and future studies requires discus- 
sion of two issues. These issues are those 
of “heterogeneity of sample” and “the lost 
population.” 

Heterogeneity of Sample. The character 
of the samples that have been utilized in 
investigating the present topic has varied 
widely. Some studies have simply used a 
state hospital population while, at the other 
extreme, some have attempted a more rep- 
resentative base by sampling from public 
and private hospitals, private outpatients 
and clinic patients. 

Whatever the sampling procedures that 
have previously been used, it seems unlikely 
the resulting sampling pools were quite as 
complete or varied as that provided by the 
Monroe County Psychiatric Case Register. 
More important, the diagnostic criterion for 
inclusion in our study was not very strin- 
gent. To be included, a subject need only 
have been diagnosed as schizophrenic on at 
least one occasion by any facility or private 
psychiatric or psychological practitioner. 
The number of separate diagnoses that had 
been received by patients in our sample 
ranged from one to nineteen, and the propor- 
tion of schizophrenic diagnoses to total diag- 
noses received varied from as little as 10 
percent to 100 percent. These factors sug- 
gest that the present sample may be con- 
siderably more heterogeneous than those 
typically used in such research, and raises 
the question of whether all included sub- 
jects can be confidently regarded as schizo- 
phrenic in fact. 

To assess the possible effect of such 


26 Op. cit. 


TABLE 5. INTRAGENERATIONAL OcCUPATIONAL Mosiiiry Over PRECEDING TEN YEARS BY OCCUPATIONAL 
PRESTIGE LEVEL or PATENTS Last OR CURRENT Jos 





Occupational Prestige Level of Patient 


Total 


1-2 


S 
Sje 


% 


Jo 
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Direction 
of Movement 


Total 


*3 cases never worked; 2 cases refused information regarding post 1955 work history; 2 cases were students. 
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TABLE 6. Presticz LEVEL or PATIENT'S Current OR Last JOB BY PRESTIGE LEVEL or FATHER’S Jos, FOR PATIENTS CLASSIVIED AS DEFINITELY SCHIZOPHRENIC 








Occupational Prestige Level of Patient 
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heterogeneity upon the findings presented, 
an index was. constructed to distinguish the 
“possibly schizophrenic” from the “definitely 
schizophrenic.” For those who. had! been 
diagnosed: on three. or more. separate occa- 
sions, a patient was categorized as “definitely 
schizophrenic” only if he was diagnosed as 
schizophrenie 75 percent or more of the 
time, or exhibited to our interviewing psy- 
chiatrists one or more classically schizo- 
phrenic symptoms. The symptom criterion 
required definite evidence of hallucinations,, 
delusions, or disturbances of thought proc- 
esses. 

Based’ upon this index, 152 subjects were 
classified as “definitely schizophrenic.” Ta- 
ble 6 shows the prestige levels of patients 
by those of their fathers for this refined 
population. Although a greater proportion 
of this group are downwardly mobile than: 
for the total group (42.7 percent as com- 
pared to 36.4 percent}, a repeat of all previ- 
ous analyses using this population indicates 
no need for any revision in the findings al- 
ready presented. In other words, the results 
based upon our rather heterogeneous sample 
do not differ’ materially from those that 
would have been derived' had a more limited’ 
and homogeneous population been utilized. 

The Lost Population.** A total of 82 cases 
(27.7 percent of the total sample) that met 
all sample criteria were lost’ to interview. 
Of these, 59 were counted’ as refusals, 6 of 
which resulted from the psychiatrist with- 
holding permission: to contact’ and’ 53 of 
which resulted from direct. refusal by the 
patient or interference by a family member. 
The remaining, 23% cases (7.7' percent of the: 
total sample) simply could’ not be traced: 

Although data on fathers’ occupations 
were not available for the lost group, in- 
formation on last or current job was ob- 
tained’ for all but 13 of. the lost patients. 
Table 7' presents the occupational prestige 


2TA detailed evaluation of the characteristics of! 
our lost. population: is currently. in preparation: by; 
Elmer Gardner, M.D., and.the senior author of. this. 
paper. The evaluation will benefit from an unusu- 
ally large amount of data on lost cases provided by 
tHe psyclilatric register and other Monroe County: 
facilities. The intended paper: will also consider. 
cases that are known to have moved out: of- the: 
area. These cases.are not considered in the. present 
paper and are not represented in the percentage. of. 
lost cases shown above. 


~ 
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TABLE 7. OCCUPATIONAL PrResrios LEVEL DISTRIBU- 
TION FOR LosT PATENT SAMPLE 


Prestige Level N % 
1-2 (high) 7 10.2 

3 3 4.3 
4 12 17.4 
5 15 21.7 
6 17 24.6 
7 (low) 15 21.8 
Unknown 13 a ae 
Total 82 100.0 


distribution for this lost population. Com- 
parison of these data with that for the 
interviewed sample in Table 1 shows the 
two distributions to be quite similar. It ap- 


` pears that the only significant discrepancy 


occurs at the lowest occupational level. 
While level 7 is about three times over- 
represented in the interviewed population, it 
is more than four times over-represented in 
the lost group. Although some of the spe- 
cific figures reported would no doubt be 
slightly modified by inclusion of these cases, 
it seems highly unlikely that the basic find- 


_ ings would, in any way, be altered. We take 


the position, therefore, that the 27.7 percent 
sample mortality does not attach appreci- 
able doubt to the conclusions of this paper. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An ongoing study of schizophrenic males 
provided an opportunity to study factors 
associated with the presumed relationship 


between social class and schizophrenia under 
conditions that minimized the objections 
often raised against such investigations. 
Analysis of patients’ occupations supported 
the typical finding of a substantially dis- 
proportionate number of schizophrenics in 
the lowest occupational category. 

In attempting to uncover the source of 
this over-representation, it was determined 
that the fathers of the patients were also 
over-represented at the lowest prestige level, 
although to a lesser degree. This finding is 
consistent with the social causation hy- 
pothesis regarding the etiology of schizo- 
phrenia, Although this observation lent some 
general support to the view that social fac- 
tors contribute to the occurrence of the dis- 
order, it appeared to make only a minor 
contribution to the over-representation we 
sought to explain. 

The detailed analysis of the occupational 
movement of patients relative to the posi- 
tion of their fathers clearly indicated that 
subject over-representation results primarily 
from downward mobility. Following this 
conclusion, an effort was made to distin- 
guish the relative contributions of social 
selection (the failure of patients to ever 
attain expected levels) and social drift (the 
movement from higher-level to lower-level 
jobs within one’s own career) to the observed 
downward mobility. These analyses led to 
the conclusion that social selection accounts, 
in largest measure, for the downward shift, 
with social drift making a relatively minor. 
contribution. cae 
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ON POLYGRAPH AND INTERVIEW 
VALIDATION 


In their article, “Polygraph and Interview 
Validation of Self-Reported Deviant Behavior,” 
(American Sociological Review, August, 1966), 
John P. Clark and Larry L. Tifft have attempted 
to throw light on one of the most difficult 
measurement problems in sociology. Their con- 
cerns with reducing inaccuracy in the. self-re- 
porting delinquency are to be commended. The 
measurement of a “true” level of law-breaking 
has traditionally been a stumbling-block to the 
study of both adult and juvenile crime. 

Unfortunately, their interesting attempt to 
obtain a more accurate assessment of the fre- 
quency of delinquent acts committed by male 
college students during their high school vears 
suffers from several major deficiencies. First, the 
authors have badly confused the meaning of the 
terms “validity” and “reliability.” Second, they 
have built into their procedures a “card-stack- 
ing” error which leaves their data open to 
spurious relationships. Finally, they have glossed 
over certain serious limitations on the inter- 
pretation of polygraph responses. These three 
deficiencies are so gross that they largely dis- 
credit the conclusions reached in the article. 

The first of these issues concerns validity and 
reliability. To make clear the nature of this con- 
fusion, it will be helpful to summarize briefly 
the essence of the procedures used in the study: 
.The study represents an attempt to measure 
actual delinquency, the “real” number of delin- 
quent acts of various kinds that were committed 
by 45 male members of a sociology class during 
earlier years. Clark’s and Tifft’s first measure, 
which for convenience may be called Index 
Number One, is a self-supporting scale whereby 
the subjects voluntarily admit to having ccm- 
mitted 35 types of delinquent acts with specified 
frequencies. There is an obvious problem of va- 
lidity here which the authors note: Does this 
scale really measure “actual delinquency?” The 
second measure, which may be labeled Index 
Number Two, makes use of the same data. That 
is, it uses the same responses of the same sub- 
- jects to the self-reporting scale, except that the 
subjects are permitted to modify their responses 
somewhat and responses are further modified by 
a polygraph operator. There is another problem 
of validity here which the authors ignore: Does 


this second index really measure “actual delin- 
quency?” 

The authors recognize and comment upon the 
first of these validity problems, rightly pointing 
out that it is a persistent difficulty with the use 
of self-reporting scales. However, they ignore 
the second validity issue and instead take the ` 
position that Index Number Two provides a 
measure of the validity of Index Number One. 

There are important reasons why such a claim 
is unjustified. Index Number Two is in fact 
simply another index. It is not a direct measure 
of “actual delinquency.” To obtain such a direct 
measure would be almost impossible. Some ob- 
server would have had to follow each subject 
about during his high school years, accurately 
recording each delinquent act committed, Thus, 
Index Number Two poses the same all but in- 
surmountable problem of validity which is posed 
in the case of Index Number One. 

But if the issue at stake is not one of validity, 
what is the relationship between Index Number 
One, the self-reporting scale, and Index Number 
Two, the polygraph-modified self-reporting 
scale? The answer is one of reliability. These 
two measures constitute nothing more than sepa- 
rate indices of the same underlying phenom- 
enon, namely, “actual delinquency.” At best, the 
data from this study constitute information con- 
cerning the inter-test reliability of two separate 
attempts to measure the actual number of delin- 
quent acts committed by the subjects during 
earlier years. The findings do not bear on valid- 
ity. No independent information on “actual de- 
linquency” is given. 

There is, however, a second serious issue 
which bears further on this problem. The au- 
thors have permitted a “card-stacking” error to 
confuse their data. Index Number One, the self- 
teporting scale, provides a set of estimates made 
by the subjects as to the relative frequency of 
commission of a number of delinquent acts. 
Index Number Two, the modified self-reporting 
scale, consists of these same estimates made by 
the same subjects, except that modifications of 
some of the estimates are introduced through 
interviews and by the polygraph operator. How- 
ever, the final result is by no means a completely 
independent measure of the phenomenon which 
the procedure purports to get at. In other words, 
one must expect a very high degree of corres- 
pondence between two indices when one uses 
a given set of data and the other uses the same 
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data, identical except for minor modifications 
introduced in some of the responses, Under such 
a condition, the cards are stacked in such a way 
that a high degree of correspondence between 
the two indices is inevitable. This implies that, 
since the two measures are in large part com- 
posed of the same data, the relationship between 
them may not even be one of inter-test reliabil- 
ity, but merely a rather dubious form of test- 
retest reliability. 

Given these considerations, it is difficult to 
see how the authors could claim repeatedly in 
their paper that their data bear on the validity 
of self-reported delinquent behavior. Their find- 
ings may at best bear on the inter-test reliability 
of two measures, or, more conservatively, on the 
test-retest reliability of a single measure. 

A further problem arises with respect to the 
interpretation of polygraph data. The instrument 
is based upon the principle that measured 
changes in the autonomic nervous system of the 
subject reveal that he is having scme type of 
emotional response to the stimulus that he has 
been given. It requires a further inference to 
conclude that this emotional response comes 
about because the subject is lying. Even if it 
were granted that, when the polygraph shows 
emotional reactions to questions, there is a high 
probability that the subject is lying, there is no 
such easy interpretation of the situation where 
there is no recorded emotional activity in the 
autonomic system. Also, its ability to detect 
untruthfulness concerning behavicrs occurring 
long in the past remains an open question. Thus, 
if a subject shows no response to a question 
about how many times he engaged in a given 
delinquent act some four or five years ago, this 
does not mean that his previous voluntary 
answer is either valid or invalid. Human mem- 
ory, repression, fantasy, and so forth, may 
provide insurmountable barriers to the use of 
polygraph responses as a basis of inference 
concerning acts committed in earlier years, 
especially in the case where no rection is given 
to an item. 

Overall, the problems of conceptual clarity, 
card-stacking and ignoring of limitations on data 
interpretation that are posed by this article are 
so severe that its claims are called into serious 
question. Not only are the authors’ main con- 
clusions unjustified, but much of what they do 
as a side issue with the Nye-Short scale and the 
Dentler-Monroe scale becomes irrelevant. It 
would be regrettable, indeed, if students of de- 
linquency were now to assume that the validity 
of self-reporting scales had in any sense been 
demonstrated on the basis of this article. 

Lots B. DEFLEUR 

Transylvania College 


REPLY TO DeFLEUR 


The letter from Professor Lois DeFleur re- 
minds us of the limitations of written communi- 
cations, We shall attempt to clarify our data 
and conclusions, although we thought they were 
clear previously. 

1. We understand validity to refer to the 
extent to which one’s measurements represent 
the entity thought to have been measured. 
Indices, therefore, exhibit degrees of validity. 
By reliability we mean the phenomenon of re- 
peatedly obtaining the same empirical results . 
when identical measurement procedures are em- 
ployed. Of course, one may have procedures 
which are highly reliable while having question- 
able validity. 

In our study we explicitly made the assump- 
tion that we obtained increasingly closer approx- 
imations to “actual delinquency” in the three 
successive steps of our procedure: (1) anony- 
mous group-administered questionnaires on one’s 
prior delinquency; (2) private interviews on the 
questionnaire responses under the “threat” of 
subsequent polygraph examination; (3) poly- 
graph interviews on the now-revised responses. 
We were not, as Professor DeFleur seems to 
have concluded, conducting a test-retest of the 
same questionnaire. We were exploring the like- 
lihood that the conditions under which a ques- 
tionnaire is administered affect the kinds of 
responses made by the subjects. In other words, 
by introducing the threat of exposure, we intro- 
duced a constraint upon the respondents’ free- 
dom to lie. We were not comparing the responses 
to two indices: we were examining the responses 
to the same index under different conditions, one 
of which is presumed to constrain respondents 
to tell the truth. a 

By using the polygraph we were completely 
at the mercy of the respondents’ concern (con- 
scious or subconscious) for any inconsistency 
between what they had voluntarily admitted and 
their private knowledge. This is specified at 
length in footnotes 6 and 9. Certainly we have 
not solved the search for the ultimate validity 
to which Professor DeFleur aspires. As we 
thought we had made crystal-clear, by validity 
we meant a closer approximation of that hoped- 
for ideal. We found reasons to believe that 
through the use of our procedure we had ob- 
tained more accurate answers than we had 
initially received on questionnaires alone. If 
Professor DeFleur would like to cooperate in a ` 
study in which observational data would be used, 
that is, if she can find a sufficient sample of 
adolescents who would be willing to be observed 
during their entire waking hours for a period of 
many weeks, and an equal number of observers 
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(other validity matters aside), we woulc be 
happy to join her in such a project. 

It is not our purpose to quibble, but we 
frankly do not understand Professor DeFleur’s 
repeated reference to “identical data,” though 
they have been modified by the respondents 
after face-to-face discussion and during the 
polygraph examination. We are not sure how 
the data can be the same if twice modified (and 
quite substantially modified in places—as our 
report indicates). The data were not identical— 
the measuring device was. 

As for reliability, we did not check it by re- 
testing the questionnaire; our procedure made 
this difficult and data on the reliability of similar 
questionnaires are widely available in the liter- 
ature. We did check the reliability of the poly- 
graph findings; this was reported in the article 
(footnote 10). 

What we believe our procedure contributes 
is not ultimate reality but a considerable im- 
provement over other checks of validity so far 
reported, and thus a useful supplement to the 
considerable delinquency data which assumes 
validity without measurement, 

2. Professor DeFleur’s second point is some- 
what more difficult to fathom. Why does she 
unequivocally conclude that the modification of 
previously completed questionnaires inevitably 


results in spuriously high correlations between | 


the original and the corrected versions? This 
must depend upon the nature of the modifica- 
tions. Actually, such correspondence of re- 
sponses is high either because responses remain 
essentially the same to similar stimulus ques- 
tions (high reliability) or because the respond- 
ent opts to protect his ego investment (and we 
used the polygraph in an attempt to detect and 
systematically measure this). Since, at the time 
of the face-to-face “interview,” our respondents 
were aware of their inevitable encounter with 
the polygraph, we assumed—reasonably, we be- 
lieve—that the pressure would be exerted in tke 
direction of their correcting what they believed 
to be invalidity in their previously given re-, 
sponses, if they were erroneous. We assumed 
that submission to a polygraph examination 
itself exerts considerable pressure toward making 
what are accurate responses to the best of the 
respondents’ knowledge. 

We believe Professor DeFleur’s test-retest 
suggestions fall too far afield from the tradi- 
tional use of the technique to merit commen? 
| here, except to state that our conception of thaz 
procedure is that an acceptable test requires 
identical stimuli in both instances, which, of 
course, makes it irrelevant to our study. 

3. As both sociologists and private citizens we 
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are probably all polygraph-shy, and with good 
reason when one considers its frequent misuse 
under circumstances quite different from those 
reported in our article. We attempted to detail 
in our footnotes the reservations about this in- 
strument found in the voluminous literature on 
it, as well as to add our own cautions. In her 
comments Professor DeFleur has very casually 
referred to a few of the points we made in the 
footnote material and made more rigorously in 
the literature cited. As we twice stated, there is 
obviously no way to measure on the polygraph 
an emotional reaction to stimulus if there is no 
reaction. The practical problem becomes one of 
interpreting those responses which one does re- 
ceive, A point not made clear in our article was ` 
the fact that all modifications of previous re- 
sponses made as a result of the polygraph exam- 
ination were made by respondents voluntarily 
after being apprised of a noticeable polygraph 
response. Then all respondents “successfully 
passed” a polygraph examination on their final 
responses. This, combined with the excellent 
rapport existing by this stage in the whole pro- 
cedure, leads us again to accept the responses 
as more accurate than those on the initial ques- 
tionnaires—perhaps as accurate as possible in 
the light of the human frailties enumerated by 
Professor DeFleur. 

4. One last issue is Professor DeFleur’s alle- 
gation of irrelevancy in our examination of the 
Nve-Short and Dentler-Monroe scales. In view 
of our polygraph validation we discovered that 
such scales rather accurately order respondents 
on their recollection of their past involvement in 
delinquency. Even though the responses to some 
scale items appear to be somewhat inaccurate, 
the overall finding is reassuring to those who are 
attempting to measure empirically the implica- 
tions of juvenile activity. We do believe that as 
a result of this small study we tentatively know 
something about the types of behavior items 
which elicit various degrees of inaccurate re- 
sponse, the quality of some much-used scales, 
and even something about the explanation of 
questionnaire findings. Furthermore, we hope 

è our article, and such exchanges as this, will 
stimulate more empirical concern for validity of - 
meesurements. We are not convinced that em- 
pirically based validity measures are as infeasi- 
ble as Professor DeFleur suggests. 

We reiterate our repeated caution throughout 
the article that, although the findings are sug- 
gestive and compatible with available literature, 
a validity study of 40 (not 45) students’ re- 
sponses to questionnaires as compared to their 
polygraph responses does not conclusively 
“prove” questionnaire validity. In fact, we con- 
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cluded that it raised serious questions about 
accuracy in specific areas, as a careful reading 
of the article should demonstrate. 
Joun P. CLARK 
Larry L. TIFT 
University of Ilinois 


ON ANOMIA AND EUNOMIA 


I would like to make some corrections to, and 
comment on, the article by C. R. Miller and 
E. W. Butler, “Anomia and Eunomia: A Meth- 
odological Evaluation of Srole’s Anomia Scale” 
(American Sociological Review, June 1966). 
These corrections are primarily concerned with 
certain statistical tests that are reported in the 
article. First of all, the chi-square analysis re- 
ported in Table 4 should have 20 degrees of 
freedom rather than 31; the reason is that 11 
independent parameters have been estimated 
from these data (the latent probabilities and 
the class sizes). The general formula for the 
degrees of freedom is 22—m(n-+-1), where n is 
the number of items and m is the number of 
latent classes.1 This difference in the degrees of 
freedom does make some difference in the re- 
sulting significance test, although 22.112 is still 
“not significant”: the probability of a value as 
large as this is about 0.33. As the authors point 
out, however, their estimating procedure is not 
efficient, Briefly, this means that there are 
probably estimates of the latent parameters 
which would give a lower chi-square value, a 
“better fit.” The chi-square test is thus conserva- 
tive as a test of the model, and we can be sure 
that the actual P level would be larger than 0.33. 

A second point has to do with the significance 
test reported in footnote 29, comparing the 
sizes of the anomic classes in the urban and 
suburban cities, Although the authors do not 
give any details, I assume that they have used 
the usual test for the difference of two propor- 
tions, in two independent samples. This test is 
not appropriate here, however, for it assumes 
that the proportions in question were estimated 
by counting the number of occurrences of an 
observable characteristic. The proportion of 
‘anomics’ in each sample was estimated indi- 


' rectly, by the latent class analysis, and not by 


actually counting ‘anomics.’ If it were possible 
to count directly, this is obviously the method 
of estimation we would choose. Any other 
method of estimation has a larger standard error. 


2See R. B. McHugh, “Efficient estimation and 
local identification in latent class analysis,” Psy- 
chometrika, (1956), pp. 331-347. 


The significance of the difference cannot be 
evalvated unless this standard error is known. 
In the discussion of the relation between 
latent class analysis and Guttman scale analysis 
the authors have overlooked the important dis- 
tinction between the ordinary class model and 
what Lazarsfeld has called the latent distance 
mods]. In this latter model there are n+1 
“classes,” but the response probabilities of the 
items are not entirely free: within some classes 
ther2 is a probability a, of positive response to 
iter: i, and within all the others the probability 
bı. This is the model which is most similar to 
scale analysis, for in “ordinary” class analysis 
these probabilities are completely umrestricted. 
Thts rejection of the pure scalability of the 
items does not immediately imply that the | 
number of classes is not 6 (p. 403). 
Nen W. Henry 
Columbia University 


REPLY TO HENRY 


Before taking Henry’s points one by one, we 
would like to express our appreciation to him 
for taking the time to read carefully and com- 
ment upon our work. 

=. Degrees of Freedom. Henry is correct in 
his criticism about our calculation of degrees of 
freedom. In our calculations we inadvertently 
substituted the number of latent classes in the 
formula rather than considering the latent para- 
meters. The correct formula is 2™—A(m+1) 
wlich results in the degrees of freedom Henry 
indicates. Fortunately, as Henry points out, 
ths had no adverse affect on the rest of our 
analysis and the results and textual material ` 
remain as stated. This would, of course, not ` 
necessarily be true in other analyses; our error 
could have been an extremely important one. 
We stand corrected. 

2. Significant differences between class pro- 
portions. Henry is quite correct, but a little 
unfair. This comment was in a footnote that 
stated specifically, “if the model is considered 
as real.” Since it is obviously not a real model, 
his comment applies. However, this was an 
extremely minor part of the article and we did 
not feel it worth the time to calculate the actual 
results, inasmuch as this would have involved a 
digression from the main analysis, and could 
have involved us in another discussion about 
computing standard errors and satisfactorily 
explaining such a computation. We hope that 
ather readers realized the distinction in line with 
cur specific comments in footnote 29 on page 
404, 
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3. Latent class vs. latent distance. Ii Henry 
is saying that the latent distance model is more 
useful because in that model the expected prob- 
abilities of the item for each Guttman scale 
step (and each latent class) would be 0 or 1, 
this is quite true. However, the same result 
would obtain from the latent class model if in 
fact it were true, since we had only one dimen- 
sion according to factor analysis results. But 
in our analysis it isn’t true at all. In addition, 
Lazarsfeld himself used latent class analysis to 
show the comparability between latent class 
analysis and Guttman scaling, not latent dis- 
tance. If a group of items meets Guttman scale 
criteria, there should be some resemblance be- 
tween it and a latent class analysis. However, 
Henry is correct in his last comment that rejec- 
tion of scalability does not immediately imply 
that the number of classes is not six. This was 
poorly stated on our part in the article. We 
should have said that it will either be different 
from six or the six wouldn’t look like Guttman 
scale types. It should also be noted that, in 
footnote 17 on page 402, we suggest that it is 
possible to view Guttman scaling as a special 
case of latent distance analysis, although we ieel 
that this is still open to question. 

Curtis R. MILLER 

Pacific State Hospital 

Encar W. BUTLER 

University of North Carolina 


ON ORGANIZATIONAL ALIENATION 


Aiken and Hage, in “Organizational Alien- 
ation” (American Sociological Review, August, 
1966), quietly raised an important methodologi- 
cal issue. Because the data were in general 
predictable from prior research, i.e., low auton- 
omy on the job is related to alienation, the 
methodological problem involved in examining 
this relation was sidestepped. If the Aiken and 
Hage data had upset earlier research findings 
their method would probably have appeared 
suspect. 

Briefly, I question the methodological as- 
sumption that structural properties, eg., a 
system property such as organizational central- 
ization, can be validly measured by computirg 
the average of individual responses to interview 
items on the relevant dimension. Though this 
technique is “easier” than examination of cen- 
tralization by, say, analysis of actual decision- 
making behavior, the time-saving technique af 
simply asking men to tell us what we need to 
find out about a system has serious short- 
comings. For example, Aiken and Hage intended 
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specificelly to relate properties of organizations 
to their members’ alienation or lack of it. Both 
independent and dependent variables, however, 


-were obtained from the same source, i.e., the 


men whose alienation was to be gauged. Thus, 
contrary to Aiken and Hage, one could as easily 
and as logically argue that work alienation leads 
men to feel a lack of work autonomy. Without 
some measure of system properties independent 
of those whose attitudes we want to tap, it is 
difficult to interpret the meaning and direction 
of the relations found between structural char- 
acteristics and men’s attitudinal responses. 
Aiken and Hage specifically did not intend to 
practice psychological reductionism. However, 
the technique of investigating attitudes to arrive 
at a determination of system structure, and then 
interpreting the obtained structure as the gener- 
ating context of attitude, appears to be a variant 
of reductionism. As Aiken and Hage put it, 
“sociological properties are more than a summa- 
tion of psychological properties.” I agree. 
Curt TAUSKY 
University of Massachusetts 


REPLY TO TAUSKY 


The issue raised by Tausky is indeed impor- 
tant because it sensitizes the student of com- 
parative organizational structures to a series of 
dilemmas he faces when studying a large num- 
ber of organizations. In sum, Tausky raises the 
question of whether any structural variable can 
be measured by asking a cross-sectional panel 
of organizational participants about their organ- 
izations. In answering this question there are 
at least three methodological issues involved. 
The first involves the method of collecting the 
data, the second the nature of the data collected, 
and the third the method of aggregating the 
data, Throughout this discussion one issue will 
remain paramount, namely, the relative reliabil- 
ity and validity of alternative approaches to the 
comparative study of organizations. 

The Method of Collecting the Data: Our 
method of data collection was to interview a 
cross-sectional panel of organizational partici- 
pents, selected by position and activity in the 
organization, While Tausky offers no definite 
alcernative to this method, there is the hint that 
participant observation is an alternative pro- 
cedure that could be used. Thus, we shall focus 
on these two alternatives, not to choose between 
them, but to point out some inherent weak- 
reases of each when one wishes to study a large 
number of organizations. (There are, of course, 
alternative methodologies, such as the use of 
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organizational documents. Since Tausky did not 
raise this alternative, we shall not explore it in 
our reply.) We start with the assumption that 
individuals who are participants in a social 
structure can provide verbal reports about the 
nature of that social structure, although such 
reports about the nature of that social structure 
are subject to distortion. This assumption is 
made whether we use a methodological format 
such as our own in studying decision-making be- 
havior or whether we use the method o? partici- 
pant observation. Since it is doubtful whether 
any participant observer, or set of participant 
observers, would be able to observe all the ac- 
tivities that are involved in a “decision-making 
process,” even the researcher who used this type 
of methodology would have to rely cn verbal 
reports of key participants to determine certain 
aspects of the decision-making process. Obvi- 
ously, the larger the organization, the more 
acute this problem becomes. The method of 
participant observation does, however, provide 
for greater flexibility in data gathering, and it 
should be used when feasible. But just as there 
are shortcomings in the cross-sectional inter- 
view approach, so too there are problems in 
the use of participant observers in the study 
of comparative organizational structures, As- 
suming that a researcher had the resources to 
utilize the services of participant observers to 
gain information about the dynamics of the 
decision-making process in any sixteen organ- 
izations, there would still be the twin problems 
of reliability and validity. It is entirely possible 
that observers with different training, back- 
ground and personal sensitivity to social proc- 
esses might classify the.same phenomenon in 
different ways. 

We do feel, however, that participant obser- 
vation can be an important adjunct to the cross- 
sectional survey technique. In fact, we have had 
a participant observer in two of our sixteen 
organizations for over two years. Unfortunately, 
we have not had the resources to study the 
other fourteen organizations in such depth, but 
we have maintained contact of varying intensity 
with each of these remaining organizations dur- 
ing the past three years.. The in-depth study of 
two of these organizations and the additional 
information gathered through less intense in- 
volvement in the other fourteen organizetions 
have given us confidence that the verbal reports 
of our respondents and our method of eggre- 
gating these responses have provided valid esti- 
mates of the parameters of these organizational 
structures. Unfortunately we have no method 
of quantifying such conclusions. 

However, Tausky’s main point still remains. 
While we have constructed a series of indices 


of structural properties, we do not have com- 
pletely independent validation of them in all of 
our organizations. In our next wave of inter- 
views we intend to explore not only additional 
items for each index but also other measures 
involving the nature of particular organizational 
documents. While we have tried to reduce the 
magnitude of some of the problems in cross- 
sectionel data, we appreciate that more needs 
to be done. In fact, the relative reliability and 
validity of particular methods of data collection 
in organizations need a great deal of study, and 
we hope in the future to provide at least a few 
answers. 

The Nature of the Data Collected: Tausky 
has suggested that we have practiced a variant 
of psychological reductionism. It is our under- 
standing that psychological reductionism in- 
volves the explanation of phenomena at one 
level of abstraction by phenomena from a lower 
level of abstraction, e.g., the explanation of 
sociological variables by psychological variables. 
There is an important logical distinction be- 
tween the way in which the data are obtained 
and the nature of those data. While the psychol- 
ogist and the sociologist focus on the same hu- 
man phenomenon, they abstract different prop- 
erties from it. Both the physicist and the chemist 
study physical phenomena, but they abstract 
different properties: the former may measure 
force or mass while the latter may measure taste 
or color. Are reports of occupational activity 
psychological merely because they have been 
obtained by interviews? We think not. It is our 
belief that it is the nature of the phenomenon 
studied that differentiates psychological and so- 
ciological variables. In our case, we have aggre- 
gated these individual reports about organiza- 
tional behavior to infer social structure, Even in 
cases where we have elicited attitudes, such as 
our alienation battery, we can still argue that 
the varying rates of alienation are properties 
of the social structure (as did Durkheim, in 
Suicide). 

The Method of Aggregating the Data: It is 
our viewpoint that an organization is a collec- 
tion of social positions structured into a set of 
roles arranged in such a way as to accomplish 
the purposes of the organization. In our method 
of aggregating the data, we first obtained average 
scores of social positions that were similar, i.e., 
the same level and type of activity. The answer 
of each occupant was treated as an estimate of 
the objective reality for each type of social 
position. Assuming that some distortion un- 
doubtedly exists, due to various personality 
differences, we attempted to eliminate some of 
this distortion by computing a mean for each 
position. We then computed organizational 
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scores on the basis of these means. Taus our 
method of aggregating data was designed to 
reduce some of the errors that may be astociated 
with the cross-sectional interviewing approach 
of collecting data. 

In conclusion, we feel that Tausky has raised 
an important methodological issue that becomes 
more acute as one attempts to make a campara- 
tive study of a large number of organizations. 
We do not deny that there are problems imherent 
in our approach, although we have tried -o con- 
front those problems by placing a parficipant 
observer in two of our organizations end by 
using a special method of data aggregaticn. The 
experience with participant observation bas 
sensitized us to some important limitatioas and 
problems that are inherent in its methodology 
if one studies more than a few organizations. 
Regardless of which method of data col ection 
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is used, psychological reductionism is more a 
question of the nature of the data collected than 
it is the Way in which the data are collected. 
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PHILIP E. SLATER, Microcosm: Structural, Psychological and Religious Evolution 
in Groups, New York, London, Sydney: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 1966. ix, 276 


pp. $7.95.. : 


This excellent book is what a book should be. 
It is a critical and concerned’ examination of 
the author’s experience, which includes but does 
not confine itself to what is cgnventionally de- 
fined as “data.” Too many of our books are 
written, as it were, with metallic tongs; they 
hold the problem and the people studied at a 
seemingly safe distance, and they often fail to 
recognize and signal the manner in which the 
author himself is inevitably and deeply impli- 
cated in them. Here, however, method and man, 
social scientist and subject, personal concern 
and professional interest are richly fused in a 
conscientious effort at intellectual exploration. 
Slater’s work is crucially distinguished by its 
unpretentious penetration into the one world 
where the actor and the acted-upon share a 
common fate. It is thus a uniquely serious piece 
of work. 

Slater’s central interest is essentially in the 
manner in which groups evolve ard develop. 
The pivot around which he explores this is the 
recurrent experience of “the revolt against the 
leader.” While Slater’s data are derived pri- 
marily from “training groups,” he properly 
insists that what happens there is not only real 
and important in its own right, but is’ also 
essentially similar to processes in natural or 
“real” groups. The training group is seen to 
provide an open window on the larger world 
and an accessible setting within which to plumb 
group processes that are pervasive elsewhere. 
In a word, it is a “microcosm.” The book is 
thus a deliberate and welcome challenge to the 
current professional pathos that tacitly premises 
a distinction in the reality and value of the 
social world “outside” and the one “inside,” 
between what the sociologist sees happening to 
others and what is happening to himself. 

Still, this central methodological commitment 
only provides the larger boundaries for the 
book’s focus without dictating the focus itself. 
The book’s special concern with the revolt 
against the leader is tied to Slater’s assumption 
that resolution of the “dependency hangup” is 
crucial to the development of both groups and 
individual personalities. At some point, says 
Slater, individuation is facilitated by identifica- 
tion with a central person. The group’s magni- 
fication of the leader’s power enables those 


identifying with him to strengthen their own 
identities. In exalting their leaders, the members 


-thus strengthen themselves and provide an ob- 


ject through whom they themselves can better 
become individuals, Later, however, this first 
step in individuation becomes a block to further 
development. The leader is then transformed 
from hero into villain, and the revolt is under 
way. In effect, the group glorifies the individual 
leader in order to revolt against him; the calf 
is fattened so that he may be eaten. 

Much of Slater’s volume is given over to 
exemplifying and analyzing the complex proc- 
esses through which this revolt occurs and by 
which it is resolved. A function of the leader 
is to die sociologically, if not literally, for his 
group. Apparently, then, the “good” leader is 
one who facilitates his self-destruction, and the 
healthy group is one that is able to carry for- 
ward the dialectical process of both creating and 
destroying its leaders. One wonders how this bit 
of “hostile information” is recurrently concealed 
from leadership aspirants or, if they glimpse it, 
why they choose to accept what might seem 
to be a thankless task. 

Slater’s explanation of the revolt itself is 
largely limited to certain existential personality 
drives, such as individual needs for -enhanced 
autonomy and individuation. It might seem 
that those most prone to revolt would be those 
with the most restricted autonomy and individu- 
ation. Actually, however, it seems that it is 
sometimes precisely those whose autonomy and 
individuation are greatest, those who have pros- 
pered most under the leadership, who are both 
most motivated and most able to support a 
revolution. Here it is not the underprivileged 
but the elite who revolt. But Slater’s psycho- 
logical analysis does not seem to fully recognize 
that leadership intrinsically has certain differen- 
tial mundane rewards and prerogatives—an ad- 
vantaged access to scarce goods, above and be- 
yond enhanced autonomy. This alone might 
suffice to produce or further motivate the revolt 
of the led. In short, revolts are often sordid 
efforts to redistribute worldly goods and honors 
among leaders and potential leaders rather than 
sacred struggles for the fulfillment of self. 

In a way, this is a very American work. It 
views authority ambivalently, as a dispensable 
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way-station in the creation of the good society, 
which, in turn, is seen as basically a society of 
equals, if not of brothers. On one level, then, 
the mystique of leadership is challenged in the 
name of the myth of individuation and a kind 
of egalitarian solidarity. But this is not the 
buoyant, optimistic myth of egalitarianism that 
seemed to characterize the earlier generation in 
the “group dynamics” tradition. Here, the myth 
is cast in a tragic form. 

The leader no longer simply liberates the 
group, primarily by serving as a “consultant” 
to enhance a flow of advice and information. 
Nor is the egalitarian society attributed wm- 
blemished virtue. Now the leader is required not 
simply to liberate but “to oppose the will of the 
majority” (p. 257) so that individual members 
will have an appeal “from the vicious fatuities to 
which unopposed majorities are always subject.” 
The process is thus seen to entail a struzgle 
between leaders and members, and even a dem- 
ocratic outcome is danger-laden. This, then, is 
hardly populism. 

Moreover, the tensionful relationship between 
leaders and followers, however necessary for 
the development of personality and the grcup, 
is projected as something which—because of its 
eternally recurrent character—is not simply a 
matter of choice and decision by the individuals 
involved. It is also the expression of larger, 
almost primordial, forces by which all alike are 
moved. And in some sense it appears always to 
end sadly, either through the sacrifice of the 
leader, in the case of a successful revolt, or the 
sacrifice of the group’s maturity and develop- 
ment, in the case of a revolt that fails. 

The recurrent revolt is not an entirely happy 
event, but merely a necessary one. The leeder 
is somehow inevitably a failure. Whether he 
stays in the group or becomes an outcast, he 
remains alone if not aloof. And it is precisely be- 
cause the drama still centers on the leader that it 
attains tragic necessity. Even in the face of a 
successful revolt, the leader remains infused 
with more than ordinary individuation, He is 
thus implicitly portrayed as having a destiny, 
while the others seem merely to have a history. 
This is not so much what Slater says, but rather 
what the texture of his work conveys to a single 
reader. The myth of democratization is “sub- 
verted” even as it is recited. 

A similar kind of tension between foreground 
affirmation and background denial may be fourd 
in other aspects of Slater’s provocative book. 
A manifest value, to which Slater commits him- 
self, is the strengthening of the rational com- 
ponents in individuals and groups, and tke 
secularization of culture. Yet the very manner 
in which Slater raises the flag of rationality and 
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ego strength resonates a sense of mystery about 
the group processes under examination, One is 
somehow aware of the communality between the 
sacred ritual in which “the king must die,” and 
secular group processes such as those in which 
undergraduates vent their hostilities at trainers 
and teachers. The secular and ordinary world 
of the training group is seen through the lens 
of the sacred and the mythical; the transient is 
viewed from the standpoint of the eternal; and 
reason, awareness, and ego strength are shown 
to be borne on the crest of underground rivers. 

Slater is clearly not one who feels that the 
proper study of mankind requires us to treat 
it as just one more experiment on nature. His 
book treats of one man’s experience, ideas, and 
data, and of his effort to locate himself within 
them. It will enrich any reader who is capable 
of sharing a thought-provoking exploration, and 
who does not view social science merely as a 
special kind of military campaign. 


ALVIN W. GovLDNER 
Washington University, St. Louis 


If I peer over a boulder and shoot down a 
Rocky Mountain goat, is the gun my penis and 
the shot an ejaculation? Is the goat the mother 
I was once afraid to possess (was she my 
father’s goat? Did she get kis goat by being 
distant?) If I am nervous before the shot 
(“buck fever”), is this the expectable impotence, 
the likely premature ejaculation, of the male 
who desires but is fearful of castration? Is the 
boulder itself my father, who protects me now 
that he is dead, inert, a block, and I have my 
own penis? 

Or, more to the specific point of this book, 
can one assert that Professor Slater, panicked 
that he might be taking possession of a sexual 
property already ravished by that austere father 
of us all, Sigmund Freud, spent all of his con- 
siderable intellectual energies in precoftal play 
(the analysis of training and therapy groups) 
and arrived at the climax (p. 248 of a 265-page 
book—the extrapolation of group dynamics to 
all the stages in the evolution of consciousness, 
at psychological, social-psychological, group and 
societal levels!) too anxiety-driven to achieve 
more than a quick thrust and withdrawal? 

A generation after Totem and Taboo, Alfred 
Kroeber apologized for his first review of that 
book, saying that one should not use clubs in 
killing pretty butterflies. Now, however, nearly 
a generation after that second review, perhaps 
we ought to ask, with what should one kill 
butterflies? Or, if that smacks of savagery, shall 
we seriously attack psychodynamic interpreta- 
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tions of society or treat them as butterflies that 
enliven our intellectual countryside but do not, 
after all, get in anyone’s way? 

The question is significant for sociologists 
not because amateurs (both laymen and pedi- 
greed psychiatrists) write dozens of books each 
year in a facile effort to explain social phe- 
nomena that we as professionals find immensely 
complex and murky. The efforts of such ama- 
teurs are sometimes enviably popular, though 
more often annoyingly simple-minded. But that 
is not an important scientific issue. The real 
issue, posed again by this imaginative inquiry, 
is how sociology might come to terms with 
psychodynamics: by demonstrating its irrele- 
vance (because it concerns an entirely different 
emergent level, that of personality); by proving 
its incorrectness; or by delimiting its applicabil- 
ity to a specific set of personality problems and 
not to social interaction as a whole? 

The question seems oddly more pressing for 
sociology than for psychology, where its signi- 
ficance seems more obvious. The two fields have 
reacted in very different ways to psychodynamic 
ideas. Certainly most sophisticated sociologists, 
and I suspect most psychologists, engage in 
many parlor Freudianisms, They interpret each 
other’s behavior by the clichés of Oedipal ties, 
penis envy, castration complex, anality, projec- 
tion, displacement, and the like. However, sci- 
entific psychology has, by and large, ignored 
the Freudian edifice to build its theories on en- 
tirely different foundations. It exhibits no need 
to incorporate psychoanalytic insigh-s into its 
formulations. Clinical psychological practice 
does, but it maintains a relatively independent 
cognitive life. 

By contrast, sociologists continue to fee! un- 
easy when they venture beyond the security of 
their survey tables to scan the broad range of 
human societies, and they often clutch at or 
toy with psychodynamic interpretations. One 
reason, I suspect, is that they find such notions 
quickly comprehensible and easily applicable, 
whereas mastering the much more firmly 
grounded psychology of a Skinner or a Hebb 
simply takes too much work. Sociolagists’ tastes 
are literary, not scientific. When they relax as 
intellectuals, they are more inclined to be phi- 
losophers or political prophets, rather than ama- 
teur natural historians or ornithologists. They 
earn more respect among colleagues by building 
a record collection than by putting together a 
home computer. Sociologists are more likely to 
feel they are being intellectuals if at dinner 
they discuss Wallace Stevens or e.e. cummings 
or perhaps Brecht, than if the talk turns to the 
biopsychological theories of Silvan S. Tomkins. 
Thus, whenever they move to “broader issues,” 


they Jo not feel comfortable within sociology, 
but are likely to use the tools of the less de- 
mandng psychodynamic framework. Indeed, 
only a handful of the members of the American 
Sociological Association even enjoy discussing 
sociology in private conversation. 

But these tastes are, I think, less compelling 
than the lack of a rigorous body of sociological 
theory. Most psychologists do work within such 
a structure and respect it, and this helps to 
determine the relevance of a hypothesis, the 
range of data to be considered, and the implica- 
tions of the findings. The psychologist can see, 
at least better than the sociologist, where his 
little building-stone fits—and, as a consequence, 
he d2precates his own field less and respects his 
own contribution more. 

These general remarks are especially relevant 
to Prof. Slater’s study. Since he bas in fact 
demonstrated sociological gifts in other work, 
why has he chosen psychodynamic tools for 
this one? 

The main body of the book will place most 
reacers in an unfamiliar experience: a supposed 
class in social relations in which the teacher 
will not “teach”, i.e., tell his students what the 
task is, outline the required reading, or hand 
over to them a digested body of well-outlined, 
cauciously evaluated knowledge. Though the 
students know this when they register for the 
course (see the current Harvard Confidential 
Gude for a pungent description), they are un- 
easy and respond in ways that professors of 
this trade can by now easily predict. The stu- 
derts feel pressed by a lifetime of role habits 
to talk, because the teacher will not, and since 
there is no directed content, they talk of them- 
selves. Thereby, they are revealed—both to the 
otker participants and (often with chagrin or 
astonishment) to themselves. Whether or not 
this experience is genuinely psychotherapeutic, 
they do learn a good bit about social interaction. 
THs is the training or therapy group, the 
“T-Group”. 

For many readers, Prof. Slater’s skillful evo- 
caion of these experiences will be sufficient. 
However, those who are familiar with the class- 
ical and anthropological literature of half a 
ceatury ago (Frazer, Ferenczi, Freud, Jane 
Elen Harrison, Francis Cornford, etc.) concern- 
ing religious myths will see from his headings 
that he seeks a greater conquest: for example, 
tte Theme of the Group Orgy, of Group Mur- 
der, of Cannibalism, of the Sacred King; the 
Totem Feast; Deification as an Antidote to 
Deprivation, etc. 

Slater aims at discovering the phases in the 
evolution of man’s consciousness (“Structural, 
Psychological, and Religious Evolution in 
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Groups”), through the analysis of the socio- 
psychological processes in the T-Group. Socio- 
psychological ontogeny recapitulates, we are 
told, psychological, sociopsychological, group, 
and societal phylogeny. 

One could only exclaim with delight at the 
sheer imaginative pyrotechnics, as at an absurd 
flight of poetic paradox, a fantasy society, or a 
recounting of the changes in social structure 
that would be required if women bore litters, 
and all people died at exactly 22 years of age. 
In short, we enjoy such play by suspending 
belief when we are slightly inebriated—if only 
we are not asked to take it seriously. 

My skepticism would trouble me more if I 
could discern in these interpretations a set of 
new ideas that must remain unproved while in 
their formative stage, awaiting more precise 
theoretical formulation and the necessary new 
research techniques. But in fact Professor Slater 
is simply picking over the detritus and shards 
left by the myth-archeologists of decades ago. 
Anyone who is willing to suspend self-criticism 
can create a set of “stages” of man’s conscious- 
ness (in Slater’s version, from Uroboric to 
Dragon Fight and Captive and Treasure) and 
religion. Indeed, a great many people have cone 
so. Unfortunately, the results have about the 
same truth-value as the very origin-myths that 
they seek to explain. 

Our wish to know, to order the sociopsycho- 
logical history of man over the million years 
or more of his existence should not seduce us 
into believing that we can know. We shall 
never know even the main lines of this 
evolution. Physical events leave traces, but 
the most developed of scientific knowledge, 
sidereal mechanics, required three hundred years 
from its first mature formulation in Newton to 
a defensible (albeit still debatable) set of 
hypotheses about the main phases of our own 
solar system. The development of religious 
attitudes and behavior prior to, say, fifteen 
thousand years ago, is forever lost to us. We 
cannot test most such extrapolations from psy- 
chological processes to the history of man. 

Still more fundamentally, most of the su- 
thor’s evolutionary “interpretations” of the 
phases of the T-Group do not state relationships. 
Instead, they translate into a different language 
with a set of metaphors: the group leader or 
teacher can be called a group genital, as can the 
sexually expressive Hollywood couples as well. 
The “revolt against the leader”, the striking 
phenomenon with which the researcher begins, 
can be called a revolt against a deity or a father 
image. The uneasiness of the group toward the 
end of the semester and, most commonly, when 
the attack ig about to be made on the leader, 


can be called “fear of- group death”. After the 
revolt occurs, the members’ “submission” to the 
group, and their interest in their immediately 
past group history, can be called a “sanctifica- 
tion of the group record” (and thus, sacred 
myth-making). 

If the author continues to translate what he 
is describing into that set of metaphors, what 
have we gained? The chord of recognition is 
struck, as when a poet tells us the implacable 
sea hungrily sucks the life from our drowning 
boat. But then does the author want us simply 
to enjoy the wit and verbal play, the visceral 
throbs, of his linguistic game, or does he seri- 
ously want us to measure reality against the 
relationships thus uncovered? Perhaps the an- 
swer lies in Professor Slater’s own admission 
concerning the group leader’s interpretations of 
what happens in reality: 


“This question of correctness is of course meaning- 
less as well as unanswerable. As in psychotherapy, 
an interpretation can never be incorrect, unless it is 
stated comparatively or quantitatively . . . any 
statement will be accurate at some level.” (p. 152) 


Leaving aside so reassuring an epistemology, 
the aim of the whole monograph ss to make 
“comparative” statements (unless the uniqueness 
of man’s history, like the uniqueness of each 
man, also makes all interpretations correct), and 
therefore a different and more substantial body 
of data is needed—but never offered. Since 
similar ideas have been widely circulated for 
half a century, surely we can now demand that 
the researcher provide a more mature solution 
to the problem of proof. 

But though the work’s main body of ideas is 
as flimsily constructed and on as fragile a foun- 
dation as the psychodynamic myth-archeology 
that is its source, the book does present vivid 
insights into the social processes of the T-Group 
itself. A few of these may be noted, selected 
almost at random: 


“Before the revolt, there is no pecking order, but a 
patriarchy, je. a group centered around a single 
leader” (p. 153). 


After the revolt, the leader is less necessary: The 
members make good interpretations by themselves, 
and his comments have no special impact (other 
than their intellectual content) on the group. 
(p. 139, paraphrased) 


The respect, deference, or authority the leader 
once enjoyed does not disappear, but may be 
focused on other objects, especially those which 
symbolize the group and have some association 
with the leader (p. 140, paraphrased) 


Because the leader will not speak or direct, the 
members (as though responding to a projective 
stimulus) begin to express their own concerns, 
Similarly, because deities do not respond, people 
impute to them some of their own traits (pp. 7-10, 
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paraphrased—see my own description of deities as 

anthroposocial” in Religion Among the Primitives). 
Most members do not fully believe the T-Group 
is as non-authoritarian, as unlike the traditional 
classroom, as the leader asserts. Some therefore re- 
main silent for a while, so that the vocal ones fear 
they may be in error, and suspect the silent ones 
have a favored relation with the leader (p. 80, 
paraphrased). 

Such comments illuminate both the T-Group 
and other types of groups. Note, however, two 
important facts about such interpretations. First, 
they are descriptions of real interactions and 
can be tested, not merely put into another lan- 
guage. Second and much more important, the 
psychodynamic language is entirely unnecessary; 
it adds nothing to the truth-value of the analysis. 
Indeed, I have myself translated most of the 
randomly selected insights above back into the 
commonly used terms of social process to sug- 
gest that Prof. Slater’s original version was at 
best a witty distraction, at worst an obfusca- 
tion and a bore. 

Of course, this is true even of psychotherapy, 
where the different “schools” of psychodynamics 
engage in an unending polemic. Over the past 
fifty years, therapy has achieved few general 
propositions about cause or cure that are based 
on controlled clinical or experimental work, 
though there has been a vast development of 
new vocabularies and rhetorics. This is not a 
jaundiced assertion that “therapy is simply 
teaching a patient how to talk like his therapist”. 
On the contrary, what is so striking is that com- 
petent therapists of whatever rhetorical per- 
suasion (except the pure behaviorists) are likely, 
after the first few sessions, to seize on similar 
problems as crucial, to work toward similar 
solutions and, in short, to agree intuitively and 
in the therapeutic interaction itself on how to 
proceed. Simply put, they are likely to agree 
on what the real relations are, even while they 
disagree on what labels to use. 

This state of affairs should give us hope, as 
does Professor Slater’s analysis of the T-Group. 
Social relations may be obscure, but they can 
be described objectively. Allusion, metaphor, 
evocation, and connotation have their place in 
poetry and may embellish happily the sociol- 
ogist’s exposition, but real interactional proc- 
esses must at some point be testable and tested, 
if they are to be part of scientific knowledge. 

The stricture applies especially to the seduc- 
tive siren song that, for over a century, has 
lured so many able men into supposing that a 
solution of the origin of religion, of the state, 
or of consciousness requires only an extrapola- 
tion from the individual or group psychological 
processes of Nineteenth or Twentieth Century 
Man. It is painful to watch so talented a soci- 


ologist as Prof. Slater learn so little from that 
experience. No less painful is his assumption— 
as he meets here and there a few great figures 
still floundering in the same swamp and talking 
in the same strange tongue—that because he 
has good company they are all on the right 
track. 


Wruuam J. Goope 
Columbia University 


This is a study of emotional development as 
it occurs within “training groups” composed 
of college youth. It is at once fascinating and 
aggravating, highly intelligent and utterly con- 
fused. It is often tantalizing in its clever sug- 
gestions, but unfortunately the evidence that 
spurs the suggestions is either wholly insuf- 
ficient or suggestive of radically different in- 
terpretations in their stead. 

I can evaluate this book only in such con- 
tradictions, as it is self-contradictory through- 
out. It tries to clarify the most complex so- 
cial-psychological phenomena by way of an 
abstruse adaptation of myths and by analogies 
that are equally far fetched, if not plainly 
erroneous. But it does all this in highly intelli- 
gent, often erudite ways. And, at the same 
time, it courageously introduces new conceptual 
thinking in a field much in need of it. The book 
deserves an A for effort, but unhappily a low 
D for results. 

It is quite unclear from the text what these 
students are being trained for, short of be- 
coming leaders of further training groups. If 
the purpose is the self-perpetuation of the ac- 
tivities of such groups, this is never stated. And 
if it is not, it remains entirely unclear what 
the goals of the course are. The study thus 
hangs in mid-air, as if the purpose of a group 
has no impact on the way it develops. 

Indeed, from the many summaries of pro- 
ceedings, one gets the feeling that these groups 
are constantly being pushed in opposite direc- 
tions. On the one hand, they are largely con- 
ducted as group psychotherapy sessions with 
the group leader acknowledging his therapeutic 
intent, casting himself in the role of therapist 
supreme. This he does, not only through his 
behavior and his deep interpretations, but 
through what, in psychoanalysis, would be 
called wild interpretations. On the other hand, 
he never gives up his role as instructor. He 
assigns readings, decides when to discuss them 
and how, assigns papers and grades them. At 
the end of the course, he then gives grades 
that determine, in part, whether a student re- 
mains in college or not. For example, a group 
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is required to read both Totem and Taboo and 
the Lord of the Flies, but its every action and 
interaction is interpreted by the leader in terms 
of notions he has derived from Totem and 
Taboo itself. He uses the doubly powerful 
transference—that to the therapist, and that 
to his authority as instructor—to force his 
ideas on the group. Not that he overpowers by 
long exhortations. On the contrary, his tech- 
nique is most effective because he uses long 
silences (the “silent psychoanalyst”) to tanta- 
lize them into struggling to come up with ideas 
that will please him. If he would talk more, 
the group could fight back more easily. But 
if, after long silence, he comes up with his own 
interpretations, their impact is even more in- 
escapable. 

A group so conducted cannot help being in- 
duced to see everything that happens in ways 
that Freud theorized as being typical—typical 
not for groups of twentieth-century college 
youth but for the primal horde. The euthor 
predictably concludes that groups do indeed 
react as Freud postulated. We are treated, for 
example, to such meta-symbolic explanations 
as that each group of these poor students has 
to commit group murder, practise cannibalism, 
autotomy, and what not. And the cards are 
indeed stacked for validating the myth of the 
primal horde, the killing of the father by the 
group, the theme of the brother’s cannibalistic 
eating of the totem, etc. Since Freud relies so 
largely on Frazer, appropriate passages from 
Frazer are part of the assigned reading. Hence 
we are also given validation of his theories on 
the Sacred King, etc., while heavy references 
to the Jungian speculations in Neumann’s writ- 
ings (where everything means one thing snd 
also its opposite) adds to the potpourri. 

The author has thrown to the winds the first 
caution of any psychoanalytically oriented 
treatment, namely that the patient must not 
be pushed to accept the theoretical convictions 
of the therapist. This hopelessly skews the pa- 
tient’s development because he can no longer 
separate what flows from his own psyche from 
what is therapist-imposed. 

While many of Freud’s speculations in Totem 
and Taboo are of doubtful validity, they at 
least rest on clearly stated assumptions: that 
the father in the primal horde is an absolute 
ruler, one who threatens the very life of all 
his sons and reserves all women to himself; and 
that the brother group revolts in self-preserva- 
tion. Not only are these speculations without 
anthropological support, they are contradicted 
by the fact that preliterate man’s survival de- 
pends on mutual cooperation. Freud’s specula- 
tions, based on the behavior of monkeys in 


captivity at zoos, have been shown to be in- 
valid by studies made of the same animals in 
their natural habitat. There, entirely unlike 
their behavior in the cage, monkeys show co- 
operation, mutual support, ample opportunity 
for males to copulate, and often a deference 
to the eldest male of the group. . 

If the students in the training group do in- 
deed behave like caged monkeys at a zoo, this 
may tell us something of importance about 
college as a habitat in general, or at least about 
the training group described. Such a point, if 
valid, would be very worth making. But the 
point could also be made that, since the be- 
havior of these students shows more similar- 
ities to the zoo monkeys than the free ones, 
it may merely reflect their feeling of being 
caged in by the tactics of the group leader. 


The basis for Freud’s speculations about the ` 


primal horde is the same as for his earlier spec- 
ulations about the seduction of neurotic fe- 
males by their father. Both originate in the 
fearful or grandiose fantasies of the small child 
during the oedipal phase, when he has delu- 
sional fears of the father’s unlimited power. 
Such fears are relieved by the infantile day- 
dream of how he would abuse such a power 
if he ever got hold of it—a daydream he then 
projects onto the father. No doubt, the author 
conducted some of his group meetings so as 
to produce a very mild reliving of such fan- 
tasis. After all, these students are in lete adoles- 
cence, an age when they are predisposed to 
repeat oedipal material, particularly when in- 
fluenced by an instructor and readings that push 
in this direction. Worse for them, the instruc- 
tor here is also their therapist who is carried 
away by farfetched speculations instead of 
first evoking and then carefully listening to 
the uninfluenced unconscious producticns of the 
patient. What then happens is what happens 
so often when Freud is cited but too little 
understood: the imaginings of the unconscious 
are equated with reelity. A presumably real, 
all-powerful primal father who threatens the 
very life of his children is equated in impact 
with a college instructor. Far from validating 
Totem and Taboo as applied to groups, this 
book suggests that Freud’s speculations have 
no validity. Here is a situation where the group 
leader’s essential power consists in giving good 
or poor grades, where the students come to- 
gether for a few class hours a week and other- 
wise have a life of their own. If this creates 


exactly the same psychological results as if they © 


trembled all their lives in real fear of death 
and starvation, then obviously Freud’s specula- 
tions on the specific results of specific condi- 
tions of life cannot be accepted. 
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Essentially this book casts group phenomena ` 


into a mold of symbols and myths, after which 
these symbols are used to explain the phe- 
nomena themselves. This makes for a great 
deal of circular reasoning, much of it abstruse. 
Even such a simple matter as the students’ 
fear, discomfort, and anxiety over being used in 
an experiment to further research is made the 
basis for an elaborate discussion of how groups 
automatically create the “religious” myth of 
the experiment. Of course, these groups were 
indeed used as study subjects, forming the basis 
of this report. Some sessions were taped as the 
groups well knew. Yet when they speak of serv- 
ing as experimental subjects, it is regarded as 
“creating a myth,” and the reader is treated to 
fanciful explanations of why the myth was 
created. In a wealth of contradictions, reality 
is declared myth and myth is treated as reality. 
For example: ; 
“The problem then arose as to whether the group 
leader should be allowed to sit in the observation 
room, behind the oneway mirrors, where there 
were graduate student observers, and it was 
agreed that he should not.” 
Nevertheless, the group members’ objections 
to such a use of the group for ulterior purposes 
is interpreted as their wish to murder the leader 
à la Totem and Taboo. But often the students 
show good sense as when: 
“the group leader was attacked for making so 
many cryptic interpretations. Particular annoy- 
ance was expressed at his frequent use of meta- 
phor...” 
But this annoyance never discouraged the 
leader from imposing metaphors on the group. 
For instance, he first influences the group by 
introducing the biblical story of Jcseph. Then 


. in the discussion that follows, 


“The group leader suggested that perhaps they 

felt that so long as each one was accusing some- 

one else of being Joseph they could all be 

Joseph.” 
This small example may show how the group 
leader forces the group to think in terms of 
his own mythology, which he then declares to 
be group reality. In this manner, induced group 
thinking is used to prove his beliefs on group 
development. But when, at the end, the author 
speaks of the “exotic imagery” of the group, 
one wonders who is projecting on whom. 

Now the author is much too sophisticated not 
to be aware of some of these pitfalls. He knows 
well the power held by the instructor through 


his grading. He also recognizes the problem of 
selection, as in the matter of which assigned 
readings or group interactions to use. Both in- 
volve bias, and he states legitimately that his 
selections from the group meetings were made 
to develop a paint and not because they were so 
representative of what went on. 

Having conducted a variety of group meet- 
ings, I would interpret many of the interactions 
very differently from the author; some are the 
direct consequence of his influence and prove 
nothing but the great impact a group leader 
can have on a shaky, and often gullible group 
of rather immature persons. (Some mem- 
bers of the group needed and were in psy- 
choanalysis.) There is no doubt that some of 
the phenomena described occur rather fre- 
quent'y in groups that have no other purpose 
than to be a group studying itself. At the same 
time, nothing skews group life more than the 
group’s purposes. Hence the author makes his 
worst mistake when he extrapolates from such 
a group to groups in general. Most of human 
life proceeds in groups that have other pur- 
poses than to study their own group develop- 
ment and groupness. A group fighting an enemy, 
for example, will evolve along entirely different 
lines. 

Thus self-study, by a group that exists for 
no other purpose, has built-in limitations. Still 
it can be valuable, like psychoanalysis, if no 
outside influence forces it into preconceived 
patterns. It becomes valueless as a learning, 
therzpeutic or research experience, if the in- 
structor decides how they will go about study- 
ing themselves and which analogies are the 
right ones for arriving at true understanding. 
Far from revealing any underlying principles 
of human association, I think this beclouds 
understanding. 

On the other hand, I could not agree with 
the author more heartily when he says: 

“I cannot see how an understanding of groups 

can proceed beyond its current level unless the 

unit of analysis in some way embodies that seg- 
ment of an individual’s instinctual life which he 
commits to a group.” 

The author considers the present book to be 
a report on work in progress. Perhaps his next 
study will give us exactly that needed under- 
standing for which he is striving. 


Bruno BETTELHEIM 
University of Chicago 
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Sociological Theories in Progress, Vol. 1. By 
JoszerH Bercer, Morris Ze.pircu, Jz. and 
‘Bo ANDERSON. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
4966. xii, 306 pp. $9.50. 


This volume offers twelve papers as “case 
materials on systematic theory.” The basic pur- 
pose, according to the editors’ introductior, is 
“to expose students, by example, to the pitalls, 
the problems and the difficulties of constructing 
systematic theory.” The book’s value is not 
limited to this pedagogical purpose, however, 
since the formulations are creative contributions 
of substantive sociological interest. If recent 
trends have suggested undue attention to the 
logical form of theory at the expense of content, 
this volume gives reassurance by showing that 
logical rigor and substantive depth are, after <ll, 
compatible. 

The papers are grouped into two sets uncer 
the headings of “social interaction” and “sozial 
structure.” But it is more informative to ncte 
their content without reference to such broad 
labels. Four papers with overlapping authorship 
focus on problems of “rank balance,” and two 
other papers are devoted to the closely related 
topics of “status equilibration” and “social in- 
tegration.” Taken as a set, these six papers 
probably constitute the most closely reasoned 
theoretical statement on this general topic in 
the existing literature. An additional paper, fcl- 
lowing a related theme, is a reprint of James A. 
Davis’ synthesizing article on structural balance. 

The remaining papers are more varied. A 
model of concession-making is presented with 
great clarity but with disappointingly meager 
explanatory power. A mathematical model of 
the production and consumption of mass cul- 
ture is ingeniously developed and will un- 
Goubtedly intrigue those interested in, for ex- 
ample, the phenomenon of adolescent dori- 
nance in popular music. A postulational thecry 
of role learning introduces some novel concepts 
and new perspectives on adult socialization. Tke 
maintenance of self-evaluations provides the 
basic theme for a series of propositions concern- 
ing motivation. An abbreviated version of a 
more general stochastic model of social inter- 
action purports to explain, and not simply to 
. describe, certain features of sociometric struc- 
ture, but the specifically explanatory features 
are not immediately evident. Like the Markov 
chain model constituting one of the papers o2 
rank balance, it appears to supply answers to 
questions that would probably never be ask=d 


without anticipating that particular form for an 
answer. 

` Johan Galtung’s stimulating paper on “Rank 
end Social Integration” deserves special men- 
tion. He begins with a simplified problem of 
how to design a social structure that will maxi- 
mize three specified desiderata that he shows to 
be mathematical functions of each other. Gal- 
tung then moves through his “utopian” strategy 
af theory construction with great skill to pro- 
duce a highly abstract and intricately intercon- 
nected stratification theory that yields, not: only 
implications about matters of fact, but also sug- 
gestions for a rational resolution of some inter- 
esting dilemmas. 

In most but not all of the papers, theory is 
presented with the aid of symbols other than 
words. This involves an obvious cost, since 
many readers will have difficulty making their 
way through this shorthand notation and some 
—as likely to lack patience as mathematical 
sophistication for some papers—may not make 
it through at all. And there are instances in 
which the full reward that awaits completion 
is disappointing. It hardly seems worth the ef- 
fort to read through sixteen pages of definitions, 
assumptions, and discussion, all generously 
sprinkled with symbols but no mathematics, 
only to find that this is a formalization of the 
femiliar notion of “halo effects” and that no 
new implications can be logically derived from 
tke formalization. It appears that nothing would 
have been lost except a little space in expressing 
the same ideas in English, allowing, of course, 
for the introduction of some specialized defini- 
tions. On the other hand, symbolic notation and 
mathematical reasoning are an integral part of 
other papers. To attempt to express McPhee’s 
mass culture formulation in simple English, for 
example, and to make the derivations that he 
does without mathematics, would be unthink- 
ably cumbersome and probably impossible. The 
point, then, is obviously not that symbolic nota- 
tion should be banned. Rather the appropriate 
rule might be that one should introduce sym- 


bolic notation only when it is necessary, not ` 


whenever it is possible. Some readings in this 
valume would have been much more readable 
if they had followed such a rule. 

All of the papers are presented as “begin- 
nings, working papers, and tentative formula- 
ticns.” They deserve attention not simply as 
pedagogical materials on,theory building—useful 
as they will be for tft purpose—but also as . 
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constructions subject to further development 
and testing. If subsequent volumes in the prc- 
jected series are as rich as this one, we should 
await them with eager interest. 
HERBERT L. COSTNER 
University of Washington 


Two-Person Game Theory: The Essential Idecs. 
By ANATOL RArororT. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1966. 221 pp. $1.95 
(Paperback). 

Like Marxist thought and Freudjen psychol- 
ogy, the theory of games of strategy is an intel- 
lectual construction of scope and significance 
which provides a “world view.” Many social 
phenomena may be described and explained 
through it, and like Marxism and Freudianism, 
it has its advocates and opponents. Indeed, game 
theory arouses more support and opposition 
than its contributions and limitations warrent. 
Unlike its two predecessors, it has the power, 
prestige, and difficulty imported by mathematics. 
As a result, a number of books have been writ- 
ten to introduce the novice to its mysteries. 
Two-person Game Theory—a volume in the 


Ann Arbor Science Library—is one of these’ 


books: a paperback designed to offer the essen- 
tial ideas of game theory by presenting many 
of the technical notions of two-person theory 
(it does not deal with n-person thecry) together 
with its applications and limitations. The expo- 
sition attempts all of this while making ənly 
modest demands on the reader’s mathematical 
knowledge and sophistication. 

Rapoport has accomplished his purposes with 
much success. He presents a compact, lucid ac- 
count of two-person theory, dealing with pure 
conflict as well as with joint cocperation and 
conflict. He defines very clearly the essential 
qualities of the game-theoretical models, quali- 
ties that are left-implicit when only mathemati- 
cal statements are offered. Moreover, the book 
includes a thorough discussion of the limits of 
applying the models to social problems by dis- 
cussing both the characteristics of the models 
and the corresponding characteristics which so- 
- cial phenomena must have to be described by 
them. In this connection, Rapoport nicely de- 
scribes other ideas the student must be famil- 
iar with to understand the theory’s relation 
to social phenomena, including a discussion of 
measurement scales necessary for understanding 
the limitations of the utility concept that game 
theory employs. There is also an apparently 
original and particularly interesting discussion 
of a problem called “Inspector vs. Evader.” 
This obviously resembles the problem of detect- 
ing underground nuclear tests, though it is not 
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so labelled. The discussion is valuable as a 
thorough consideration of the issues involved in 
app-ying game theory to an important military 
issue. 

The book does, however, have certain limita- 
tiors, most of which are unavoidable because 
of its plan. A student might hope that, after 
studying this one introductory volume, he would 
have sufficient knowledge of game theory to 
begin thinking independently about game:-theo- 
retc problems. This is not likely, nor could*it 
be, given the book’s size and scope. A more 
serious limitation surrounds the issue of whether 
the book uses “the barest minimum of mathe- 
matical notation,” according to the author’s 
stated purpose. The idea of a “barest minimum” 
is elusive, but the amount of mathematics here 
appears more than minimal. For example, the 
method of solving two-person, zero-sum games 
—a very central idea—requires the reader to 
construct inequalities from given game matrices, 
wrestle with vanishing determinants and non- 
hemogenous, inconsistent systems of simultane- 
ous equations, and be familiar with the notion 
of mathematical expectation. While these de- 
mands should not frighten a serious student, 
they will cause many to pause. Although mathe- 
matical notation may be absent, the ideas ex- 
pressed by such notation are present, and the 
presentation is sometimes cryptic. 

Prior to this book, a student wishing to learn 
about game theory could start with J. D. Wil- 
Eams’. The Compleat Strategyst, if he had little 
cr no mathematical knowledge, or with Luce’s 
and Raiffa’s Games and. Decisions if he had at 
Izast some sophistication; the mathematician 
could go directly to von Neumann’s and Mor- 
genstern’s, Theory of Games and Economic 
3ehavior. Rapoport’s book stands between the 
two simpler books in complexity, comprehen- 
siveness, and difficulty. It is an extremely suit- 
able introduction for a student who is comforta- 
ble with elementary mathematics. However, the 
person who intends to work seriously with the 
ideas of game theory will have to study all 
the books mentioned above (and others) be- 
cause each contains certain essential materials 
the others do not. 

BERNHARDT LIEBERMAN 

University of Pittsburgh 


Simulation and National Development. By 
ANDREW M. Scorr, WILLIAM A, Lucas, and 
Teupr M. Lucas. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1966. ix, 177 pp. No price indicated. 
In modelling social behavior, some researchers - 

circumscribe their investigations with precise 

measures of small-scale, relatively trivial phe- 
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nomena, while others grapple with large arrays 
of ill-defined variables in fluidly structured ex- 
perimental situations that represent such cracial 
problems as political upheaval and national de- 
velopment. The present volume exhibits the 
methodological limitations but substantive ex- 
citement of the latter approach. It incorpcrates 
Harold Guetzkow’s innovations in all-man simu- 
lations that miniaturize social systems and 
compress in time the communications and 
events necessary to effect social change. Four 
different applications of all-man simulations are 
described—one involves a hypothetical develop- 
ing nation in which role players represent 
monolithic elites; another simulates the politizal- 
economic system of Brazil, with role players 
representing actual as well as prototypical ac- 
tors; a similar simulation presents Chilean 
political interaction with all subjects playing 
overlapping, real-life roles; and a fourth pro- 
vides a representation of political processes in 
Durham, North Carolina. The authors present 
a detailed account of the scenarios used in the 
experiments. However, the written report feils 
to convey adequately the changes in pace and 
actor involvement, the unanticipated events, 
and the actual complexity of the evolving situa- 
tions. Perhaps a film would better communicete 
what can happen when the processes detailed 
in the scenarios are actualized by living subjects. 

Characteristics of both computer simulation 
and gaming appear in the all-man simulations. 
Like their computer-dependent colleagues, the 
authors claim an interest in studying the con- 
sequences of the theoretical processes repre- 
sented in their models (although they are vague 
about the theoretical referents); and like the 
designers of business games, the authors hope 
that participation in the simulation exercises 
will increase their students’ empathy for occu- 
pants of the assumed roles. The latter objective 
of “gaming” seems more successfully realized. 
Perhaps this is why the authors interchange 
the words “simulation” and “gaming,” even 
though the scenarios lack the quantitative de- 
cision rules and well-structured goals charac- 
teristic of the gaming approach. 

In contrast to the descriptive account of the 
demonstrations, the authors’ evaluations of their 
models appear inadequate. While giving some 
indication of student reaction to the role play- 
ing, the authors seem cavalier about the validity 
of their miniaturized social systems, offering 
such conclusions as, “On the whole, we feel that 
the Brazilian game corresponded quite well to 
political life in that country.” Though they do 
mention some issues concerning isomorphism 
and exhibit admirable restraint in generalizing 
to the real world from the experiences of stu- 
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dents playing unfamiliar institutional roles, the 
authors are weakest in their methodological 
assessments, as exemplified in their ideal-typing 
of the univariate controlled experiment. Indeed, 
there seems to be a latent plea for someone 
to do something with their data; and, in fact, 
an experimental social psychologist will find a 
wealth of provocative problems—though he will 
want to modify such aspects of the simulation 
as the relatively free experimenter intervention 
deemed necessary for the investigators’ teaching 
objectives. 

Like others in simulation, the authors tend 
to proselytize with conviction—but not with 
convincing data—about the research potentials 
of all-man simulation. It is time that those of 
us engaged in computer as well as in all-man 
simulation seriously confronted issues of valida- 
tion and methodology. Thus far, in developing 
competence with the new simulation techniques 
end in avoiding the intellectual sterilization 
threatened by overzealous wielders of Occam’s 
razor, we have built interesting demonstration 
models exploring real-life complexities. But let 
us proceed beyond what seems to be our cur- 
rent stage of development: “Look, look! See 
it run. Run, simulation, run.” 

JEANNE E. GULLAHORN 

Michigan State University 


World Politics and Tension Areas. By FELIKS 
Gross. New York: New York University 
Press, 1966. xvii, 377 pp. $10.00. 


Three aspects of sociology can provide special 
contributions to the study of international rela- 
tions: (1) methods of data collection and anazy- 
sis; (2) concepts and hypotheses about relatian- 
ships; and (3) specific substantive inquiries. 
The first, and partly the second, have been 
utilized with some frequency and sophistication. 
The third is rarer since it entails a re-formula- 
tion of questions, and sociologists have been 
all-too encumbered by traditional questions in 
the field of international relations, 

In this book, Gross’s greatest contributicn 
flows from his attention to interethnic relations. 
He begins with a general discussion of the range 
of international relations, from processes of as- 
sociation or cooperation through neutrality to 
processes of association or conflict. Then he 
considers the variety and determinants of ir- 
terethnic tensions and how they are related to 
international relations. Many of the points are 
illustrated in a series of brief case studies. 
While most of these illustrations pertain to in- 
terethnic relations within a single country, Gross 
proceeds to examine ideclogical and interpoliti- 
cal tensions in which social, ethnic, economic, 
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or political divisions within one country are 
related to the foreign policies of other countrie. 

His interpretations, I believe, are basicaly 
sound. It is important to stress the soci2- 
economic differences underlying interethnic and 
political conflict. It is also importan: to stress 
the role of institutionalized procedures for ex- 
pressing and regulating such conflicts. Gress 
gives particular attention to the way in which 
latent differences are exacerbated by political 
and ideological movements. The intertwining 
of objective conditions and subjective views of 
these conditions as affected by ideclogical ep- 
peals is one of the most significant discussicns 
in his book. Gross also gives full due to the 
context of any given tension. The gamut of xel- 
evant groups during a historical period is recog- 
nized, and sometimes this necessitates the 2x- 
pansion of prevailing sociological constructs. 
For example, in discussing ethnocentrism, Gross 
expands the “in-group, out-group” dichotomy 
by discussing pro- and anti-groups. 

Gross concludes by suggesting medium and 
long range programs which will reduce incer- 
national tensions. He argues for a pluralétic 
world and contends that the existence of seme 
common values, norms, and rules is crucial. He 
sees some of these already present, as in the 
“norm” of biological survival. But it seems to 
me that the positive contribution which difer- 
ences can make, through complementarity of 
interests and exchange, should also be recog- 
nized. A basic idea in political sociology is that 
a multitude of cross-cutting groups and identi- 
fications contributes to social and political sta- 
bility. Given the main thrust of Gross’s work, 
it is interesting that he did not examine the 
possibility that ethnic, ideological, and eco- 
nomic interests cross-cutting national boundaries 
could be a factor in the development of a 
pluralistic world, Perhaps his attention to inter- 
ethnic and ideological tensions which are exacer- 
bated by national policies obscures this On 
the other hand, his evidence indicates the need 
to specify the groups and the context of their 
relationships in assessing the extent to which 
cross-cutting groups promote tensions as well 
as stability. 

The complexity of the issues discussed and 
Gross’s recognition of the multifarious condi- 
tions pertaining to each pose a severe chal- 
lenge to systematization. He tries to mee: this 
challenge with the aid of diagrams and typolo- 
gies, but these over-simplify the textual discus- 
sion. Regrettably, many terms ere used with 
insufficient precision; even the crucial ccncept 
“tension” is not clearly defined. Gross also gives 
lists of factors to be considered without speci- 
fying the interrelationships of these factors. 


He draws evidence from a wide range of times 
and places, but the evidence is cited illustra- 
tively rather than systematically. 

In conclusion, it is worth noting that the 
application of sociological concerns to interna- 
tiona] relations is relevant to fundamental so- 
ciological issues themselves. Consider the notion 
of bewndary. One of the major thrusts of this 
book is that the political boundaries of a state 
do not delimit a society. Groups within each 
society have relations with groups in other so- 
cieties; there are variations in the permeability 
of boundaries, and these variations have con- 
sequences, In all of this, Gross has dared to 
examine many significant issues. Even if the 
analysis is not definitive, it illustrates the po- 
tential of the sociological perspective. 

Lours KRIESBERG 

Syracuse University 


Political Systems: Some Sociological Ap- 
proaches. By H. V. Wiseman. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. ix, 254 pp. $6.00. 


From the Department of Government at Ex- 
eter University in Great Britain comes a book 
of theoretical reviews. The author seeks to ac- 
quaint political scientists with concepts and 
classificatory procedures of structural-functional 
sociology and introduce sociologists to such 
effcrts in political science. In fact, the book 
represents the education of Mr. Wiseman as 
witnessed by its addenda and revisions of con- 
cepts, definitions, evaluations, etc. The endeavor 
is predicated on the belief that comprehensive 
knowledge is only possible at the level of the 
nation-state. Such a judgment immediately 
forces the author to eschew all manner of data 
and, while this cavalier treatment may hardly 
seem detrimental to pure theoreticians, it is 
very nearly beheading to more pedestrian minds. 

The virtues of the book are programmatic. 
Tke idea of society as a social system suggests 
the interdependence of social and political proc- 
esses and thus delineates the field of research. 
In turn, the concept of social system already 
implies notions of structure and equilibrium. 
The latter concepts are hard to define and have 
many philosophical and operational limitations, 
but nobody can do without them in political dis- 
course. The same is true for the concept of 
function and its teleological implications. Only 
causal propositions can be falsified, but without 
the use of final arguments, very few observes 
could discuss political affairs at all. Last but not 
least, the book offers a bonus in discussing many 
authors, some more and others less familiar to 
the profession, 
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Despite such virtues, the book has serious 

flaws. To mention one, the reader is hard pressed 
to recapitulate its major ideas. Arguments rum- 
ble and tumble and rarely fall in place. Lack 
of discrimination aggravates this situation; all 
reviewed ideas, theories and theoreticians seem 
of equal importance. This indiscriminate ap- 
praisal relates to serious limitations in Wise- 
man’s own critical apparatus. Classificatory 
schemes are judged by two criteria only: com- 
prehensiveness and sophistication. Now com- 
prehensiveness is an important quality but not 
apart from other and often conflicting criteria, 
e.g., parsimony, consistency, and elegance. And 
what about operational utility? Dismissing data, 
the latter criterion is implicitly dismissed as 
well. Finally, sophistication is an ad hoc criterion 
reflecting the author’s taste. He likes originality 
and complexity, yet I can’t agree that complex 
and original classifications are in short supply 
in either sociology or political science. 
. The reader is also confronted with the short- 
comings of structural-functional theory in gen- 
eral. True, the book examines existing criticisms 
in great detail, but the reviewed critics are rot 
taken very seriously. Only a basic misunder- 
standing of the nature of scientific theory and 
explanation can account for this insensitivity. 
To the author, classification of universal attri- 
butes constitutes theory, and such ontological 
descriptions of society, politics and power ex- 
plain the continued existence of the systems 
under analysis. Clearly, such propositions are 
true by definition and, although at the basis of 
normative thought, they are not scientific. This 
is so because the universals of social science per- 
tain to relationships among variables and attri- 
butes of units of comparison. Finally, the on-o- 
‘logical status of both units and variables is a 
metaphysical question, not a scientific one. 
However, one family of classifications ) tren- 
Scends the issue. 

Taxonomies, of which there are many in 
Wiseman’s book, have the peculiar character- 
istic that the logical principles of classification 
coincide with the dynamic principles which in 
fact order the phenomena thus classified. Tae 
Linnaean classification of plants seems the out- 
standing example. Yet, the discussed taxonomies 
of political systems appear less convincing. 
Most, if not all, classify the political system 
of the United States as the most mature and 
differentiated, followed in tow by the political 
institutions of Great Britain. Crossing the Chan- 
nel we find the more juvenile republics ard 
monarchies of Western Europe. But what to co 
with the less-developed nations of the world? 
Thus remains the real theoretical questior: 
whether India or the Soviet Union is more 
mature, considering the democracy of the one 
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and the literacy and/or national wealth of the 
other. This choice of problems underlines the 
perceptive quote from Runciman which states 
that “functionalism is a conscious alternative to 
Marxism”, 
J. Zvi NAMENWIRTH 
Yale University 


Relative Deprivation and Social Justice: A 
Study of Attitudes to Social Inequality in 
Twentieth-Century England. By W. G. 
Runciman. Berkeley, Cal.: University of 
California Press, 1966. xiv, 338 pp. $6.50. 


This volume reports a rare and surprisingly 
successful effort to unite the four skills of social- 
psychological theorist, historian, survey re- 
searcher, and philosopher-critic in a task which 
is shaped by a fundamentally sociological per- 
spective, The author asks whether the sense of 
grievance in the populace is commensurate with 
the true extent of social injustice in contem- 
porary Britain. That there is less discontent than 
circumstances justify is clearly a foregone con- 
clusion. But more interesting are the use of ref- 
erence group theory as a central analytic device 
and the effort to show that people react differ- 
ently to inequalities in the economic, social, and 
power spheres. 

Feelings of relative deprivation are based on 
perceived discrepancies between membership 
reference group and comparative reference 
group. The membership reference group consists 
of those whom the individual sees as sharing his 
deprivation. Egotstic dissatisfaction—discontent 
over one’s position in a group—is distirguished 
from fraternalistic dissatisfaction—feeling de- 
prived because of one’s group’s position in so- 
ciety. In terms of social stratification, the ego- 
istic is generally more characteristic of the 
middle classes, while the fraternalistic is more 
common among the working classes. This should 
be no surprise, but the book goes on to consider 
inequality and reference group phenomena sep- 
arately for class, status, and power, in the 
Weberian sense. 

A historical review of the period, 1918 to 
1962, shows that war, the speed and impact of 
economic advance and recession, and changes in 
the visibility of economic equalities all prevented 
the manual classes from taking the non-manual 
classes as their comparative reference group. 
Consequently, the former’s sense of relative 
deprivation did not match the objective ine- 
qualities, and manual classes were no more likely 
to feel deprived than the objectively better- 
placed non-manuals, with respect to class. But 
as status differences were reduced during this 
period, the sense of relative deprivation by 
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working class people increased, and shifted from 
a fraternalistic to an egoistic discontent. Ex- 
hibiting still a third pattern, relative deprive- 
tion with respect to power declined as the politi- 
cal effectiveness of the manual workers in- 
creased. 

A sample survey of 1,415 persons in England 
and Wales supplies more precise information 
regarding class and status for 1962. Self-assigned 
class was the pivotal variable and is interpreted 
as indicating the normative reference group after 
painstaking examination of associated items in 
the interview schedule. Self-assigned class helps 
to explain the working-class conservative’s polit- 
ical alliance, even after controls for objective 
situation are introduced. As manual workers 
reach the top of their economic class, thev are 
less likely to feel that others are doing better 
than they and more likely to feel that their in- 
come is about right, indicating that they do not 
use the non-manual class as comparative refer- 
ence group, even when some of them take it as 
their normative group. Egoistic relative depriva- 
tion of status, however, is likely to accompeny 
middle-class self-rating among manual laborers. 
In further support of the central thesis that rel- 
ative deprivations of class and status show 
rather different relationships to objective depri- 
vation, the author notes the minima! correlation 
between attitudes toward the House of Lerds 
(status) and toward manual workers’ level of 
living (class). 

By employing Rawls’ criterion of the kind of 
contract into which rational persons in a state 
of nature would have entered, given that each 
individual had an equal probability of assign- 
ment to low and high stations under the con- 
tract, Runciman attempts to evaluate his find- 
ings. From several interesting conclusions, we 
mention two: that the use of the manual/ 
non-manual dividing line in determining selec- 
tion of reference groups is improper; that there 
should be free inequality of praise (recognition 
of valued achievement) but no inequality of 
respect (acknowledgment of individual worth). 
Finally, Runciman notes that the goal of attain- 
ing absolute social justice must be weighed in 
competition with other important goals in so- 
ciety. i 

One can only applaud this effort and the 
thoughtfulness with which the research was de- 
signed and carried out. The meny questions 
raised by the author’s procedures and reasoning 
are inevitable in a task of this character. For 
example, one wonders whether reference group 
theory was ever successfully integrated into the 
basically historical and social-philosophical per- 
spective: would any conclusion have been 
changed, or even less easily reached, had the 
reference group concept been omitted? Is the 
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supposed fraternalism of manual workers a 
romantic fiction, supported empirically by mis- 
taking defensive coalition and lack of self- 
reliance for altruism? The author frankly ad- 
mits the inadequacy of his empirical indicators 
of status attitudes; his problem is further com- 
plicated by failure to separate clearly the pos- 
session of symbols of status from the evaluation 
of objects as symbols of status, There is a 
strenge omission of any reference to the rem- 
narts of puritanism which lead to definitions of 
class in moralistic terms: possible indicators of 
this approach are obscured by coding relevant 
open-ended questionnaire responses into theo- 
retically irrelevant categories of favorable and 
unjavorable evaluation. In spite of the author’s 
care, utopian thought ways creep in,.eg., the 
oft-cited “costs” of social justice apply only to 
achieving a just society, and not to a society 
which is already just. But the most important 
message of this work is that the scholar need 


not be a narrow specialist with respect to either | 


subject matter or technique, and that as scholars 
break out of their narrow confines, there will be 
more books like this one with breadth, interest, 
and social relevance. 
RALPH H. TURNER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Classes in Modern Society. By T. B. BOTTO- 
MORE, New York: Pantheon Books, 1966. 122 
pp. $2.95. 

The appearance of this short book on the 
heels of his excellent little study, Ektes and 
Society, confirms Bottomore’s position as a 
master of the incisive essay. In a little over a 
hundred pages devoted to a complex set of 
problems, the author systematically states the 
main issues of contemporary stratification the- 
cry, engages the major contenders in sharply 
pointed debate, and clears the air for a social 
scientific attack on the nature and significance 
of class changes in recent times. The arguments 
are tight but without formalism, theoretically 
informed but always in touch with empirical 
reality, and engagé without being ideological. 

The main purpose of the book is “to consider 
how the movement towards social equality which 
began with the eighteenth-century revolutions 
has affected the social hierarchy in the industrial 
societies, and how, in turn, it bas been influ- 
enced by the development of modern industry.” 
Pursuit of this purpose calls for a chapter each 
on (1) an inquiry into the nature of modern 
social classes, (2) a comparative analysis of the 
changes in stratification that have occurred in 
the two main types of industrial society, the 
capitalist and the socialist, and (3) a confronta- 
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tion between ideas of equality and social hier- 
archy—an attempt to answer such question3 as 
the sociological possibility of equality in com- 
plex industrial society and the kinds and de- 
grees of inequality necessary or acceptable in 
such a society. 

In dealing with the nature of social class 
(Chapter II), Bottomore brings to bear his 
acknowledged mastery of Marxian theory. An 
outline of the relevant aspects of this theory is 
presented and the bulk of the chapter is de- 
voted to an assessment of the major criticisms 
made against it: (1) the pre-eminence of class 
conflict in explaining major historical change, 
(2) the degree of fit of the theory for non- 
capitalist societies, and (3) the theory’s account 
of the development and crystallization of classes 
in modern capitalist society as well as its appli- 
cability to the Soviet type. These criticisms and 
the suggested alternative views, based largely 
on Max Weber’s distinction between class and 
Status stratification, constitute for Bottomore, 
not a new theory replacing Marx’s, but at leest 
a fairly systematic inventory of major problems 
to be studied and a conceptual scheme that 
recognizes the multidimensional nature and more 
subtle facets of stratification systems. The criti- 
cal revisions of Marx and the new concepts are 
put to work in the ensuing discussion. 

Turning in Chapter III to a comparative 
analysis of trends in the stratification of the 
two major types of modern society, Bottomore 
summarizes the case for Britain and the United 
States and then for Soviet-type system. The 
comparison suggests rough similarities in 
amounts of economic inequalities and only a 
continuum of differences in other respects due 
to the common features of the industrial ex- 
perience, Principal differences include the char- 
acter of the elites and the structural and cultural 
bases of the inequalities. As he does so often 
throughout the book, Bottomore here flies cou- 
rageously in the face of conventional academic 
wisdom and admonishes us to avoid the easy 
dichotomy: Soviet monolithic rule vs absence 
of any ruling capitalist group at all. In the 
Soviet case, he recognizes serious conflicts of 
interest groups and recent opportunity for criti- 
cism and the influencing of policy. In the capi- 
talist West, the presence of plural interests at 
one level does not at all preclude another level 
of common (if not monolithic) interests pro- 
ducing uniformity of outlook and action. 

In his final chapter, Bottomore poses the ap- 
plicability of some old questions to the modern 
scene. In Western political democracies, can 
property owners be considered a ruling class any 
longer? Is the working class still a radical revo- 
lutionary force? Have the changes in the politi- 
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cal relations between classes since the 19th 
century meant the “end of ideology” and the 
emergence of new, non-class, divisions? Botto- 
more does not, of course, pretend to provide 
definitive answers but rather to suggest the 
kinds of data and concepts that any satisfactory 
inquiry will have to consider. One of several 
fresh ideas discussed, for example, points to the 
increasing contrast between the workers’ leisure 
and their conditions of work: whereas the much 
discussed “embourgecisement” of the working 
class seems valid with regard to consumer be- 
havior, the work role is still characterized by 
constraint, strict subordination, lack of respon- 
sibility, and absence of self-expression. Botto- 
more argues that most working-class research 
clearly shows that workers are profoundly aware 
of this contradiction in their lives and have a 
deep dislike of their present industrial roles. If 
true, the implications are of obvious importance 
—particularly for those who have declared the 
end of the working-class movement in tne West. 
Finally, the short but meaty Postscript to the 
American Edition merits attention. Here Botto- 
more looks more closely at the American 
experience in the light of Ossowski’s concept 
of “non-egalitarian classlessness” (or, we might 
add, Wilbert Moore’s “But Some Are More 
Equal Than Others”) and in the context of 
recent trends including “the Negro revcit,” the 
rediscovery of poverty, and the revival of 
radical criticism. Once again Bo‘tomore 
demonstrates his ability to go straight to 
the heart of the studiously avoided issue—for 
example, to note, with Schumpeter, the growing 
hostility in the United States to the cuiture of 
capitalism and its failure to produce a civilized 
society. To this reviewer, Bottomore’s book 
represents a badly needed antidote to the recent 
spate of works heralding as The First New 
Nation what can now be studied more fruit- 
fully as The Last Old Society. 
WALTER BUCKLEY 
University of California i 
at Santa Barbara 


Rivoluzione e Società. By UMBERTO MELOTTI. 
Milan: Ed. La Culturale, 1965. 549 pp. L. 
3,600 (Paperback). 

Melotti, a young sociologist at the University 
of Pavia, has written a book that should be very 
useful to any historian and social scientist inter- 
ested in revolution and related phenomena, such 
as palace coup, coup d'état, putsch, cuartelazo, 
insurrection, sedition, civil war, and several such 
others. In addition to engaging in a keen con- 
ceptual analysis of these phenomena, the author 
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discusses in detail the manifestations that revæ 
lution takes; the classes of people that foment 
it, carry it out, or suffer it; the intensely human 
experiences of the forgotten or unknown mea 
on the streets who face the armed soldiers of tke 
vanishing regime; the various techniques thet 
produce disorder, popular discontent, and pre- 
letarian daring as preludes to the culminatirg 
moment; and finally, among a host of other ia- 
teresting questions, the process of reorganizi- 
tion that follows the consummation of the rev2- 
lution with all that it entails for the formation 
of a new ruling class as well as the social ard 
psychological problems that inevitably result in 
a “counterrevolution.” 

In his treatment of the latter phenomena, 
Melotti achieves a degree of completeness and 
cogency that is probably unsurpassed among all 
those who have written about “the transforma- 
tion of the revolutionary élite.” Bringing an 
equilibrium model to bear on his discussion, the 
author treats us to an exquisitely detailed =x- 
amination of “the progressive moral shattering 
of the revolutionary leadership;” the gnawng 
action of success; the weakening of the 21d 
enthusiasm which, founded on “infinite hopes,” 
was destined to be at least partially betrayed; 
the attenuation of hatred for the old regime and 
order now quickly forgotten; the discontent of 
the chronic révoltés; the natural desire af the 
new ruling class for legitimacy and for the zta- 
bility that is required for such reforms as may 
be at all possible; the emergence of convergent 
economic interests between the new ruling dlite 
and the surviving members of the old privileged 
classes; and the like. 

In addition, Melotti adds to his book what 
must surely be one of the most complete b bli- 
ographies on “revolution,” and he discusses in 
considerable detail the economic, political, and 
social conditions that constituted the back- 
ground of major revolutions in such coun-ries 
as France, Russia, Mexico, China, Cuba, and 
Algeria. In this connection, however, the auchor 
seems too eager to reveal his sympathies for 
certain revolutionaries, with the result that many 
less sympathetic readers are likely to react ad- 
versely to such unduly affectionate assertions as 
“the undoubtedly open mentality and urdog- 
matic spirit [of] Fidel.” 

Beyond the unusually fine description of 
events and the excellent conceptual anzlysis 
already mentioned, there is nothing theoretically 
profound in the volume. In fact, in his only 
attempt at a general theoretical statement, the 
author does little more than repeat those al too 
naive statements that would have us believe that 
sociology is neatly divided into two opposing 
camps: the one occupied by coniict thecrists, 


and the other polluted by “integrationist the- 
orists’—a phrase, incidentally, which sounds 
ridiculous even in Italian. Finally, his discussion 
becomes altogether shallow when he raises the 
possibility of revolution in “the opulent soci- 
ety.” But when all is said and done, Melotti’s 
book may well be one of the clearest and most 
informative statements about one of the most 
recurrent phenomena in human society. 
Josera LOPREATO 
University of Texas 


Modern Social Movements: A Sociological Out- 
line. By Wurm Bruce CAMERON. New 
York: Random House, 1966. viii, 183 pp. 
$1.95 (Paperback). 


Cameron’s book focuses on many bits and 
pieces of social movements. By his own admis- 
sion, he bypasses theory construction and avoids 
“excellently established data.” And, for a book 
that shyly disclaims theoretical and ernpirical 
pretensions, it covers a great deal. In this brief 
study of social movements, Cameron dwells on 
their: (1) general characteristics; (2) member- 
ship; (3) structure and rationale; (4) methods 
of social action; and (5) significance in society. 

In treating general characteristics, Cameron 
relates their numbers to other variable charac- 
teristics. Social movements have purposes and 
vary according to the portion of culture they 
attenpt to change. Much to our disbelief, we 
are told that there are reactionary, conservative, 
revisionary and revolutionary social move- 
ments; moreover, movements differ according 
to how long they stick around. 

And membership? Here too the treatment 
fails to rise above the pedestrian. Social move- 
ments select people on the basis of age, sex, oc- 
cupation, economic class, education, race, eth- 
nicity, geographical location, language, historical 
accidents and, of course, political faith. That’s 
what I call consensus politics applied to text- 
bock writing; there is something in it for every- 
body. Cameron even throws in W. I. Thomas’s 
Four Wishes in an effort to give “a psychologi- 
cal answer” as to why people join. But more 
appalling than his wild eclecticism are his illus- 
trations of why members come and go. Take 
Karl Marx, for example: 


“Karl Marx was a German scholar who aspired 
to be a professor with all the dignity, diligence 
and snobbery that went with it. He didn’t make 
the grade, and this may partly explain his revolt”. 


That’s putting W. I. Thomas to work. 

Partially because Cameron fails to see struc- 
tural ties, he engages in not only crude reduc- 
tionism but character assassination. When he 
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discusses Sorel’s Reflections on Violence, he 
discusses everything but Sorel’s main ccnzribu- 
tion. Instead of explicating Sorel on the func- 
tions of myths, we are told, “For sheer sustained 
invective and bitterness, this book hes few 
equals. Sorel hates.” Further, when Cameron’s 
statements are not irrelevant, they often seem 
contradictory. For example, on page 27, he tells 
us that social movements fail to have a charac- 
teristic life cycle. Yet on pages 137-141, he 
accepts Edwards’ and Brinton’s formulations on 
the natural history of revolutions. In cther 
words, social movements do not have a natural 
history but revolutions do. Perhaps. But why 
should the natural history approach apply to 
one area and not to the other? 

What, then, is Cameron up to? We get some 
inkling of the purpose of the book from <on- 
crete illustrations of such matters as the R2ign 
of Terror associated by Brinton with the natural 
history of revolution. According to Cameron, 
the Watts Revolution fits the Brinton formula. 
The Los Angeles community went througa a 
“Reign of Terror” organized by Negroes. 
Really? If the prodromal stage had occurred, if 
the black radicals and moderates had taken 
power, if the radical blacks subsequently seized 
power, and if these people used a reign of terror 
to maintain this power, these natural historical 
events escaped my observations. 

The book is replete with veiled and visible at- 
tacks against the peace-rights movement (see 
pages 11, 20, 26, 34, 38, 43-44, 45, 119, 123, 
and 125) as well as labor organizations (see 
pages 43-44, 52, 123, 131-133). Cameron goes 
after not only the black power advocates but 
the moderates as well. For example, he sub- 
sumes “demonstrations” under the rubric of 
“violent” tactics because even peaceful demcn- 
strations have the potentiality for becoming 
violent. Thus, we can only conclude that paci- 
fists like King support violent demonstrations. 
Certainly there is rhetorical violence in using 
sociological jargon to murder the English lan- 
guage and to slam the moderates inside the civil 
rights movement. But, for sheer gall, it is Lard 
to beat his remarks on language and the I.W.W. 
“the Beatnik term ‘fink’ seems to trace to the 
Industrial Workers of the World, among wkom 
it was a mispronunciation of ‘pink’, for the 
hated Pinkerton detectives who insisted that 
they should pay for train rides” (p. 43). Wob- 
blies won’t work. They can’t pay. They get mad. 
They can’t talk. They say: “Fink! I mean 
Pink!” 

Youre right, Batman! For high camp, this 
book reaches a new low. For low camp, this 
book creates a new high. 

Joun C. LEGGETT 

Simon Fraser University 
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Max Weber’s Political Ideas in the Perspective 
of Our Time. By KARL LOEWENSTEIN. Am- 
herst, Mass.: University of Massachusetts 
Press, 1966. xii, 104 pp. $2.00 (Paperback). 


This book consists of a ninety-page essay on 
Weber's political thought and a short epilogue. 
The reader would be well advised to read the 
epilogue first, for it is a sentimental memoir of 
intellectual life at Heidelberg before the First 
World War and reveals, at the roots of the es- 
say, a frankly adulatory attitude toward Weber 
and his work. 

It is the author’s intention, as stated in the 
Foreword, to treat Weber’s ideas on German 
politics as sociologically relevant to the larger 
questions of political organization in the West. 
He examines a number of Weber’s works which 
he claims have been ignored by Weber’s inter- 
preters. Though these works are generally ac- 
knowledged to be acute and insightful, they are 
commonly regarded as having no larger socio- 
logical relevance and dealing only with German 
political affairs. The author contends that this 
view is incorrect, and that Weber never relin- 
quished either his interest in designating general 
categories or in creating a political sociology, 
even in his Livres D’Occaston. 

To support this ambitious thesis, Loewenstein 
offers first an interpretation of the meaning of 
German politics in Weber’s day. He is firm in 
his belief that “it is impossible to neatly sepa- 
rate Max Weber’s prognosis for Germany’s po- 
litical future from his general predictions.” 
(p. 13) He finds that Weber correctly predicted 
the subsequent development of German federal- 
ism; that Weber’s view of monarchy “as a so- 
cially and politically integrating institution” is 
borne out by the history of seven Western 
European monarchies where the institution 
seems more firmly established today than a - 
generation ago; and that Weber should be ab- 
solved from the weaknesses of the Weimar Con- 
stitution. 

What follows is a close examination oi Web- 
er’s views on a number of broad topics concern-: 
ing political life after 1918:—the franchise, 
bureaucracy, parliamentarism, the second cham- 
ber, direct democracy, and political parties. 
These views are then projected into the future 
to see to what degree they help to explain con- 
temporary political events. Thus, Loewenstein 
can begin with Weber’s definition of political 
parties and end by commenting on the charac- 
ter of party ideologies in present-day Europe 
and the third world: 


“A kind of uniform ideology has arisen which 
no nation and no party can escape—including, 
especially, Communism . . . its two cardinal 
goals are to raise the standard of living for the 
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masses and to attain a greater degree of social 
justice for underprivileged strata... .” (p. 61) 


The final section of the essay is a review of 
the ideas of plebiscitary, Caesaristic and charis- 
matic leadership. Weber’s concepts are used as 
a scaffolding on which are hung a number of 
observations on political leadership. These in- 
clude the above quotation, which is taken as a 
sign that Weber’s indifference to the standard 
political ideologies of his day was also prophetic 
for our own time, The author holds that the 
concept of plebiscitary mass democracy giving 
rise to the “Caesaristic” leader is central to 
Weber’s political sociology. And he takes the 
opportunity in this section of the book to settle 
a few scores with DeGaulle, who is classified as 
an anti-parliamentary demagogue. Loewenstein 
asks whether the category of charismatic leader 
is really a universal political type. For example, 
can charisma flourish in a technological mass 
democracy? “Not Charisma, but a profourd 
understanding of mass psychology anc of all the 
tricks of demagoguery is the basis of DeGaulle’s 
popularity.” (p. 84) 

By the author’s own admission, the argument 
presented in the essay is free of the usual re- 
quirements of scholarly documentation: “We 
have attempted to interpet Max Weber in terms 
of his total context, in the ‘spirit’ of his political 
writings, without citing chapter and verse in 
every single case for the opinions ascribed to 
him.” (p. 5) This makes the readers’ task both 
more and less difficult. He can be carried along 
by the elegant flow of Loewenstein’s prose with- 
out interruption from detailed attribution of 
sources, but, in the case of questionable intar- 
pretations, he has to take the author’s word on 
faith. 

There is also a suggestion of inconsistency: 
Loewenstein is implicitly critical of the point 
of view also opposed by Weber in his day, that 
“the Germans are ‘not ripe’ for democracy.” 
(p. 42) Earlier, however, Loewenstein himself 
presents a cogent discussion of the German 
failure to curtail the power of the ministerial 
bureaucracy (p. 35), which he insists is con- 
tinuous from Weimar days through the Allied 
occupation and the Bonn Republic. In his view, 
this failure has led to the unalterable bureaucra- 
tization of politics in both the federal govern- 
ment and the states and to the defeat of Weber’s 
hopes for a truly democratic Germany. 

In spite of these reservations, however, this 
book is recommended to students of Weber as 
a stimulating commentary on his political writ- 
ings. Its value would have been enhanced had 
the author chosen not to ignore the work of 
other scholars on Weber and their effort to 
assess his abilities to foretell the future. As it is, 


Loewenstein contributes both to the under- 
standing of Weber’s political writings and to 
making them more relevant for subsequent po- 
litical developments. 

One final caveat: this slender essay, with its 
brief but moving epilogue, costs far more than 
most paperbacks of its size. Reinhard Bendix’s 
study of Weber, aside from its other virtues, is 
over five times as long but only three-fourths 
the price. Yet price is a defect in the present 
volume for which its distinguished author is 
certainly not to blame. 

LEON BRAMSON 

Swarthmore College 


The Social Construction of Reality: A Treatise 
in the Sociology of Knowledge. By PETER L. 
BERGER and THomas LUCKMANN. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday & Company, 
1966. vii, 203 pp. $5.95. 


The field which has come to be called the 
sociology of knowledge bears a reputation that 
is as lofty as its substance is recondite. Coined 
by Max Scheler in the 1920's, and bearing for 
a time the prestigious Teutonic title of Wissens- 
sosiologie (everything American sociologists can 
use in the original German or French appears to 
carry its own prestige), the sociology of knowl- 
edge betokens a rarefied realm into which only 
the obscurely learned dare to tread. It is to the 
great credit of Berger and Luckmann that they 
have taken hold of this field and brought it 
within the ken of all sociologists by showing 
that it is inextricably intertwined with the 
principles of social organization and with the 
fundamentals of sociological theory. 

Karl Marx, to be sure, had started the whole 
business as early as 1844 with his thesis that 
social being (economic activity) determines so- 
cial consciousness (the generalized way men 
look at society and defend their vested inter- 
ests). And from Marx and Engels there emerged 
the concept of ideology to express these phe- 
nomena. Nietzsche amplified this concept by 
showing that what passed for knowledge in so- 
ciety was generally a defensive system of ideas 
by which the mass of men were held in an in- 
tellectual and hence material bondage that 
masked the fountainheads of power. While 
Berger and Luckmann point this out well in 
their introduction, their hostility to psycho- 
analysis—in no small part based upon a mis- 
understanding of its principles and upon a 
tendency to personalize it as Freudian rather 
than as the science of the unconscious which 
Freud founded—unfortunately keeps them from 
showing how the concepts of rationalization and 
rationalized sublimation reinforce Nietzsche’s 
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view. But they do a fine job of showing that 
Scheler’s view of ‘knowledge’ was restricted 
to the highest forms of knowledge in science 
and in art and not what all men think they 
know. Karl Mannheim, who has become a 
mythopoetic figure in this field, did little te ad- 
vance it, though Berger and Luckmann treat 
him rather tenderly. Robert Merton and Talcott 
Parsons took passing note of the sociology of 
knowledge in their tendency to treat cavalierly 
everything which does not fit into their be- 
fuddled functionalism. 

Berger and Luckmann do in relatively short 
compass what has long been necessary—they 
place the sociology of knowledge foursquare in 
the center of the sociological stage. They take 
knowledge to mean not merely ideology—es co 
Marx, Engels, Nietzsche, and Mannheim—but 
rather everything that passes for knowledge in 
society, whether ideology, false consciousness, 
propaganda, science or art. Here knowledge 
comes to mean not what learned men take it 
to be but what everyman and any man takes as 
such. In this far-reaching sense, the sociology 
of knowledge permeates every field of sociokgy, 
and for what they call this “fundamental in- 
sight,” Berger and Luckmann acknowledge their 
overwhelming indebtedness to Alfred Schutz, a 
thinker just beginning to come into his own. Be- 
fore giving some idea of the specific content of 
Berger and Luckmann’s book, I think it neces- 
sary to say that I believe they make a serious 
mistake in basing their discussion of ‘society 
as subjective reality’ upon the social psychology 
of G. H. Mead and the so-called symbolic- 
interactionist school of American sociology. 
These views are poor substitutes for psycho- 
analysis and violate the sound principle of Oc- 
cam’s razor—entities should not be unneces- 
sarily multiplied. 

The book itself has, in addition to an intro- 
duction and conclusion, three main parts: “Tae 
Foundations of Knowledge in Everyday Lif2” 
“Society as Objective Reality”; and “Society 
as Subjective Reality.” The first opens with a 
discussion of the reality of everyday life in 
which everyman’s knowledge of other men is 
grist for Wéissenssostologie’s mill Berger and 
Luckmann then discuss social interaction ia 
everyday life as a continuum of typifications 
concerning the living, the dead, and succeeding 
generations, Social structure is the sum total of 
these typifications, especially as regards the 
living. The sign system for acting out these 
typifications is language, both as active com- 
munication and as internalized thoughts which 
lead to activity. 

In discussing society as objective reality, the 
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authors concentrate on the concepts of legiti- 
mation and institutionalization, Legitimation is 
the process of validating to everyman that his 
patterns of activity and their roots are justified 
or at least justifiable, Institutionalization origi- 
nally occurs through shared biographies (and 
here, I think, Berger and Luckmann miss the 
chance of demonstrating how  aboriginally 
shared biographies are explicable psychoanalyti- 
cally and how their proliferations through the 
unconscious lead to secondary sharing and de- 
rivative consociation). Roles represent the in- 
stitutional order and are mediators of the com- 
mon stock of knowledge. This in turn demands 
a distribution of knowledge to one degree or 
another which is itself based (as Berger and 
Luckmann do not sufficiently point out) upon 
the character of the biography in its prototyp- 
ical underpinnings. Unfortunately, limitations 
of space preclude more than briefly mentioning 
that, in treating elements of legitimation as a 
basic concept in the study of society as objec- 
tive reality, Berger and Luckmann highly sug- 
gestively discuss the origins of symbolic uni- 
verses as well as the conceptual machineries 
and social organizations which are established 
to maintain such universes. The entire discus- 
sion is worth reading, as is the entire book; the 
authors open up vistas which provide a major 
breakthrough in the sociology of knowledge 
and sociological theory generally, no matter what 
demurrers one might utter. 

The third major part of the book which con- 
cerns society as subjective reality concentrates 
on the way social reality is internalized, the 
way in which such internalization interacts with 
social structure, and the problem. of personal 
social identity and the remaking of the organism 
through the emergence of social identity. Here 
my earlier criticism of the reliance on Mead 
and symbolic interaction applies most speci- 
fically. 

And yet brevity makes such challenges loom 
more important than they should be if one were 
to do full justice to this volume. Suffice to 
say that the sociology of knowledge has been 
thrown wide open through it and no one who 
considers himself conversant with the field or 
works in it or teaches it should neglect The So- 
cial Construction of Reality. Indeed, the book 
even makes important supplementary reading 
for those concerned with fundamental sociologi- 
cal theory and with the new emerging principles 
of sociology which fortunately are beginning 
to displace the old-hat, rehash jobs which pees 
as textbooks for so long. 

GEORGE SIMPSON 

Brooklyn College 
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The Role of Value in Karl Mannheim’s Sociol- 
ogy of Knowledge. By F. WARREN REMPEL. 
The Hague: Mouton and Co., 1965. 125 pp. 
No price indicated. (Paperback). 


The author of this dissertation sets himself 
the task of uncovering the “axiological basis, or 
value orientation” of Mannheim’s sociel philos- 
ophy. He begins by outlining Mannheim’s ap- 
proach to the sociology of knowledge and his 
epistemology, as contained in Jdeology and 
Utopia, and proceeds to a detailed analysis of 
the “value components” in almost all of Mann- 
heim’s writings. Eventually, he concludes the 
existence of three “presuppositional levels” in 
Mannheim’s work: a general metaphysics of 
value, a theoretical ethics, and a concrete ethics. 

Rempel deals successfully with a first difficulty 
in his undertaking: Mannheim’s persistent dis- 
regard for the distinction between a sociological 
analysis of values and the axiological position 
of the analyst. However, he succumbs to the 
second and more serious difficulty: Mannheim’ 
changing positions during the nearly four dec- 
ades of his intellectual life. He states correctly 
that Mannheim considered himself an “experi- 
mental thinker” concerned with gaining differing 
insights into certain recurrent themes without 
regard for possible discrepancies between earlier 
and later attempts. This is already true for his 
earlier essays leading up to Ideology and Utopia, 
a book offering a sociology of knowledge and 
manifesting its author’s Marxist-Hegelian belief 
in the pending emergence of a new social order 
in the immediate social-historical process. By 
1929, Mannheim had arrived at a position which 
treated ethics as an inherent element of the 
historical process, governed by given historical 
and structural constellations, and changing with 
them. But the Germany of 1929 was pregnant 
not with socialism but with Hitler’s totalitarian- 
ism. His historicistic beliefs shattered, Mann- 
heim found new bearings in Anglo-Saxon prag- 
matism, and henceforth pursued the ideas of 
“democratic planning” and reform. The appeal 
to History was replaced by an appeal to political 
reason and volition. Consequently, ethics had to 
be anchored in some (absolute) sphere outside 
the realm of political action: the realm of the 
“paradigmatic experiences” of religion. This, 
aside from all minor shifts, constitutes a most 
definite break in Mannheim’s fundamental ari- 
entations, It compels us to speak of not one but 
two sets of metaphysical and ethical presuppo- 
sitions in his writings. 

Rampel, in fact, refers to this difference be- 
tween Mannheim’s position prior to and after 
Hitler’s triumph in the last parts of his exposi- 
tion. However, both in the preceding analysis 
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of the value components of Mannhetm’s writ- 
ings and in the subsequent conclusions, he 
ignores it. In his substantive analysis, he in- 
discriminately mixes passages from Mannheim’s 
earlier German and his later English writings, 
treating them—out of context—as if they all 
had developed from one coherent set of meta- 
physical presuppositions, Thereby, he imposes 
a unity upon these writings which does not exist. 
This is regrettable not only because it adds to 
the already ample confusion connected with the 
name of Mannheim and his kind of sociology of 
knowledge. It also detracts from some of 
Rempel’s own considerations which, like his 
“categories of value analysis,” merit the atten- 
tion of sociologists. 
Hermur R. WAGNER 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges 


Gruudlagen einer empirischen Soziologie der 
Werte und Wertsysteme. By Victor J. WILLL 
Zarich: Orell Fiissli Verlag, 1966. 572 pp. 
No price indicated. 

Part of the series of Schriften gur Soztalwis- 
senschaft, this book discusses the field of values 
and value-systems ın attempting to eliminate 
the differences between cultural anthropology 
and sociology as well as between general-theo- 
retical and special-empirical sociology. The dif- 
ferences were anodized not by scientifically 
relevant terminology but, as the author sug- 
gests, by common-sense language (p. 15). 

The book is subdivided into five major parts 
discussing the following aspects of value and 
value-systems: 


(1) Personal concerns about the complexities 
of the field of values and value-systems. 

(2) Introductory questions concerning value 
and value-systems presented via a disc- 
cussion of the problems of reality and 
value. 

(3) Diverse concepts of value-systems, with 
an attempt to synthesize the differences 
into a single system-unit. 

X4) A short and concise summary, presenting 
the whole problem of value and value- 
systems. 

<5) A supplement on related value topics 
such as the American mass society, mis- 
understanding, fables, films and journal- 
ism. 


The author presents his subject matter well 
and derives obvious personal enjoyment from 
it. Unhappily, the study will leave others un- 
sacisfied. In generalized terminology, the book 
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describes Oriental (31 p.), European (58 p.) 
and Modern American (122 p.) value-systems. 
An over-emphasis on America, with discussions 
of dualism, perfectionism, universalism, and 
moralism, does not do enough for a pluralistic 
system. 

The design of the book is Continental, es- 
pecially German. In projecting cultura! rela- 
tivism through a personal frame of reference, 
we have a product better adjusted to “social 
philosophy” than to sociology. The book pre- 
sents an intuitive, a priori value which is a main 
variable, evolving with the development of 
sciences, This is not new and was recognized by 
the Neo-Kantian Marburg and the Baden 
Schools, who were compelled to make allowance 
for value-relevance (Wertbesiehung) anc give 
up the objective value-free standpoint. With 
the diverse forms and fashions of our time, the 
subjective facets of human knowledge ere 
brought to the fore. Thus, the book preserts, in 
addition to scientific knowledge, reflective 
knowledge characteristic of philosophers, mys- 
tics and artists. 

We are aware that the methodology of em- 
piricism, which describes observation without 
the rigors of science, is used in this book; the 
author’s existential inference of the subject 
matter of value and value-systems is presented 
in a set of conjunctions of traits withovt a 
thorough investigation of why conjunctions o2- 
cur. The work reemphasizes that sociology as a 
science still falls short of sophisticated symbolic 
relationships between the variables. Conse- 
quently, the book becomes an avalanche of 
verbose subjectivity, and one is moved to 
recall Robert K. Merton’s statement about 
European sociological theory: “In general, it 
is still too much a philosophical, metaphysical, 
speculative and armchair sociology.” 

Ernest M. KUHINEA 

Pennsylvania Department of Pubic Welfors 


Fertility and Family Planning in the United 
States. By Pasca K. WHELPTON, ARTHUR 
A. CAMPBELL, Jonn E. PATTERSON. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1966. xxxiv, 443 pp. $12.50. 

This volume constitutes the follow-up in the 
now classic Growth of American Families 
Studies. The earlier work was conducted in 
1955 on a sample of married white women, 15— 
39 years old. This volume is based on a 1950 
survey of a similar sample with two additions. 
Women up to 44 years old were included so 
that information concerning fertilty changes 
might be applied to the oldest cohort inter- 
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viewed 5 years earlier; moreover, non-white 
women were included here for the first time. 
The present volume has, therefore, two func- 
tions: it is a replication of previous research, 
using refinements and additions which the 
earlier study had suggested; it also provides 
comparisons with the earlier sample to show 
how expectations of further fertility have been 
met and what changes have occurred in the 
population. For the second goal, of course, a 
panel would have been preferable. But ap- 
parently the cost of conducting re-interviews on 
a national sample after five years is prohibitive, 
and the present design allows comparison of at 
least the marginal data. As in the previous 
survey, the conditions to be investigated in- 
clude preference and expectations of completed 
family size, fertility performance, and methods ` 
of family planning. Further evidence also ap- 
plies to the timing and spacing of births. In ad-. 
dition to the simple measures of these factors, ` 
the authors also define types of fertility and 
of planning. These types are refined versions of 
those in the earlier book. 

The whole detailed analysis shows a popula- 
tion tending toward completely planned parent- 
hood. The 1960 data essentially validate the 
expectations revealed in 1955; moreover, the 
time trend between the two studies shows that 
unplanned pregnancies may soon be deviant 
cases. The only exceptional group in this regard 
is the Negroes, but lack of planning corresponds 
principally to Southern rural residence, and 
there is evidence that planning among Negroes 
will increase as the Southern rural background 
declines. 

The purpose of these studies has been to im- 
prove population projection through survey 
techniques. The excellence of the techniques 
and the wealth of collected data are indeed 
overwhelming. However, one may question 
whether a purely factual survey gives us a 
better understanding of the dynamics of popula- 
tion change. One might almost regard this as a 
piece of history on the condition of fertility 
and its incidence during a specified year. The 


authors give no nod to the possibility of gen- . ` 


eralizing beyond the space and time which the 
study concerned. The statistical methods are 
essentially percentages or measures of central 
tendency and thus underline the static approach. 
More complicated analysis, such as multiple re- 
gression, might have produced a more general 
model testable under other circumstances. In 
effect, then, this research mirrors the defect of 
the projection technique. It can deal with the 
correlates and changes of fertility for the speci- 
fic conditions under which it was conducted, 
but it contributes no predictions or even hunches 
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concerning any abrupt changes which might af- 
fect fertility. 

But perhaps more descriptive studies of this 
kind under different circumstances must pre- 
cede such a general theory. Tycho Brehe came 
before Kepler, and our knowledge of the con- 
ditions of fertility is still small enough that 
there is room for all kinds of research. Cer- 
tainly any professional concerned with the cur- 
rent state of family planning and fertility ir 
the United States and any sociologists and 
demographers seeking data to develop and test 
~ wider theories will find that this volume collects 
and presents a wealth of information with high 
technical competence. 

Kurt W. Back 

Duke University 


Kinship and Family Organization. Edited bv 
BERNARD FARBER. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1966. ix, 459 pp. $8.50 ($4.50, 
Paperback). 


This reader follows the current trend to fewer 
articles and more analytic commentary. Rather 
than strictly a compendium of representativ2 
papers on family and kinship, Farber accom- 
panies his thirty-six readings with fifty-five 
pages of introductory discussion, dividing the 
whole into ten sections or “Chapters.” 

The character of the introductory sections 
poses several difficulties. Issues are inevitably 
glossed over, tending to distort the current state 
of inquiry at these points. An example is the 
editor’s presentation of Fortes’ “complementary 
filiation” concept as fact (p. 35). The ertire 
debate between Leach and Fortes over this 
phrase, which many interpret in Leach’s favor, 
is omitted. Such an omission falls prey to a 
criticism voiced in one of the papers included 
. (Goody, p. 54), that anthropologists (and 

sociologists?) have misled others into thinking 
that terminology is generally acceptable as an 
end in itself. 

Nor could Farber’s concise introductions be 
easily comprehended by undergraduates. Brev- 


om ity is always a hindrance to full explanation, but 


Farber’s choice of terms compounds the prob- 
lem. Besides employing the standard family 
structural terms, (e.g. “patrilineal*), Farber 
introduces discussions of liaisons with othar 
groups (pp. 7-8), mate-lover and spcuse-parent 
roles, open and closed families and open and 
closed societies (all on p. 80), pluralistic and 
mass organization in family life (pp. 119, 122), 
the organic and genetic analogies (pp. 393- 
406), and his own useful continuum frem 
orderly replacement to universal, permanent 
availability. While Farber’s ingenuity and in- 
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sight are unquestionable, explicating and inter- 
relating such concepts demand more space than 
can be allotted in a book of readings. A highly 
competent instructor must assume responsi- 
bility for interpreting these notions to less 
sophisticated students. 

This reviewer differs with Farber’s introduc- 
tions at two further points, one substantive, the 
other stylistic. Concerning substance, Farber 
overstresses the role of siblings in bilateral 
systems, returning to this theme again and 
again. Numerous studies of Western kinship 
place siblings between parents and other kin in 
importance. Of course, the editor may be trying 
to bring sibling relations to the reader’s atten- 
tion by means of overemphasis; if so, he suc- 
ceeds. Concerning style, footnote procedures 
are extremely disconcerting. Page numbers are 
not uniformly listed in book references. Thus, 
Burgess and Wallin are reported as finding that 
a favorable attitude toward children is an ef- 
fective predictor of marital adjustment, and 
Farber’s family text is referred to for the 
finding that “integration in parent-child rela- 
tions tends to develop in a curvilinear manner” 
(both on p. 218). The individual unfamiliar 
with these two sizable volumes will have dif- 
ficulty benefitting from footnotes which omit, as 
these and others do, the appropriate page 
numbers. 

Despite the above criticisms, this reader has 
much to recommend it. Many of its selections 
deserve the more general attention that this will 
bring them. Goody on incest and adultery, 
Schelsky on the German family and opposed 
developmental tendencies, and Aldous and Hill 
on intergenerational transmission are outstand- 
ing contributions, as is the paper on exchange in 
courtship, prepared especially for this volume 
by Michael McCall. Farber himself is at his best 
in discussing historical changes in the American 
family and its current status. 

In short, Farber’s theoretical and analytic 
insights, as well as his choice of readings, make 
this volume worthy of consideration for ad- 
vanced courses in the family or by any family 
sociologist willing to accept the challenge of 
interpreting its contents to his students. 

Bert N. ADAMS 

University of Wisconsin 


The Social Context of Marriage. By J. RICHARD 
Upry. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1966. 
vi, 580 pp. $6.95. 


Marriage preparation courses have remained 
one of the last preserves for that rapidly van- 
ishing species, the moralist in sociology, and 
this factor probably has something to do with 
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the generally low status of such courses. Issues 
of teaching effectiveness as well as intellectual 
integrity arise when instructors fail to make 
clear that their teachings stem from a certain 
value position and are not inherent in the evi- 
dence available, Students miss the excitement 
of grappling with the teacher’s code of behavior 
and clarifying their own in the process. Func- 
tional marriage texts have not always remedied 
matters. 

Udry’s The Soctal Context of Marriage is of 
a different type. It contains a minimum of un- 
heralded advice-giving. Instead, Udry presents 
different viewpoints on controversial issues 
through long quotations from the writings of 
noted exponents of particular ethical positions. 
He invites his readers to evaluate the truth 
content of statements, and he devotes several 
pages in the first chapter to making them more 
sophisticated consumers of research. 

Most of these techniques appear in the 
chapter on premarital sex behavior, the chapter 
that best tests the pretensions of any of the 
functional texts. Here we find Mace and Ellis 
arguing the merits of intercourse before mar- 
riage, the Premarital Sexual Permissiveness 
Scales of Reiss, and reports on the research of 
Kinsey, Vincent, and Ehrmann. The reader 
comes away from the chapter with a knowledge 
of what few facts there are in the area. He also 
has an acquaintance with various ethical posi- 
tions but few pat answers. Hopefully, he may 
be encouraged to face up to the issues raised in 
the chapter and think through his own pre- 
marital code of behavior. 

While some family life educators serve as 
guardians of the public morality, Udry relishes 
the role of cold-eyed realist. Romance is fleet- 
ing, he suggests, and drabness, dullness, and 
desperation are more characteristic of domes- 
ticity than is drama. A portion of the myth- 
destroying aspect of the book stems from its 
conceptual approach. Udry is concerned with 
the influence structural factors exercise on inter- 
action regardless of the differing personalities 
of the individuals involved. Thus he declares, 
after reviewing the evidence, that it is the 
social background of the individual rather than 
how well his personality matches that of his 
spouse that is more predictive of marital ad- 
justment. 

He is less persuasive in his statement that 
student readers will fail to accept his picture of 
the gap between expectations and actual mart- 
riage experience. Just this recognition appears 
to be one of the tenets of the currently fash- 
ionable collegiate view of love and marriage. 
Udry may be more successful in stirring student 
discussion with some of his other stands. He 
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does not view with alarm the present divorce 
rate, interfaith marriages, only children, and 
other conventional targets of disapproval. He 
even includes a generous quotation from Skin- 
ner’s Walden Two on the advantages of youth- 
ful macriages. 

One could wish that Udry had also found a 
place for some quotations from Shaw and 
Huxley on the marital state. The generally 
humorl2ss quality of the book is not atypical of 
the gerre. Despite their emphasis on the ten- 
sion release function of the family, text book 
writers tend to overlook the lighter aspects of 
marriage. But this is a minor shortcoming, in a 
book that supplies a solid intellectual founda- 
tion for marriage preparation courses. 

Joax ALpous 

University of Minnesota 


Social Structure and the Family: Generational 
Relations, Edited by Ernet Smanas and 
Gorpon F. STREI. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1965. xii, 378 pp. $9.95. 


This volume contains the considerable work 
of able researchers and scholars presented at 
the Symposium on The Family, Intergenera- 
tional Relations and Social Structure held at 
Duke University in November, 1963. The 
“three-generation family” is readily accepted as 
an observable social phenomenon, and it is sug- 
gested taroughout the many selections that the 
myth of the isolatec nuclear family in Western 
industrial society should finally be leid to rest. 

Alvin I. Goldfarb’s paper argues that, con- 
trary to our cultural ethos of emotional and 
rational independence, most individuals are 
socialized toward acceptable social behavior “by 
way of dependency ties and dependert relation- 
ships.” People do what they must because they 
feel forc2d to do so. Goldfarb further maintains 
that dependency can be “the cohesive force in 
the family” although not necessarily the most 
desirable. Margaret Blenkner, in a provocative 
article, suggests that present social work theory 
may be madequate to the present-day needs of 
the aged, and particularly for their middle-aged 
children. 

Marvin B. Sussman, Alan C. Kerckhoff and 
Reuben Hill concern themselves with the net- 
works of kin organization and communication. 
Sussman has, as far as this reviewer is con- 
cerned, demonstrated quite conclusively that 
extensive networks of emotional exchange 
among kin are the norm rather than the excep- 
tion in American urban society. Kerckhoff, 
using deta obtained from older men and 
women, develops “normative type scales” to 
determine typologies of families as perceived 
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by individual responses to attitudinal state- 
ments concerning role behavior of the sexes, 
of children, and of couples. The relation be- 
tween normative and behavioral aspects of ex- 
tended relationships is then shown to Le more 
complex than generally accepted. Three addi- 
tional articles are relevant to this general issue. 
They are of varying theoretical significance and 
are concerned with intergenerational relation- 
ships, family structure, and the consequenting 
tensions upon family structure in other cultures, 

Papers by Rosenheim, Rheinstein, and Kreps 
deal systematically with the increasing effect of 
the intergenerational relationship on the organi- 
zation and philosophy of social welfare, the law, 
and the economy in our society. In a particu- 
larly excellent paper, Eugene Litwak develops 
a “theory of shared functions” between formal 
organizations and primary groups. Using four 
types of family organization, he presents theo- 
retical evidence that the “modified extended 
family” may be the most effective family or- 
ganization in a democratically organized in- 
dustrial society. The final selections are devoted 
to commentaries and critiques of the research 
and theory, and the successes of the several in- 
vestigations reported upon. 

This book contains a good deal of extremely 
useful information as well as some very per- 
ceptive discussions of the three-generatior. 
family in contemporary industrial society. Like 
many publications from symposia, the papers 
tend to be uneven in their quality and sub- 
stance. Nevertheless, this book is a bette: 
product than most. 

LELAND J. AXELSON 

Florida State University 


Socialization After Childhood: Two Essays. By 
ORvLIE G. Brim, Jr. and STANTON 
WHEEELER. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1966. vi, 116 pp. $2.25 (Paperback). 


The essays in this volume are revised versiors 
of papers originally prepared for the 1963 con- 
ference of the Social Science Research Coundl 
on “Socialization through the Life Cycle.” Tke 
papers are speculative and exploratory; ther 
aim is to suggest areas for future inquiry. No 
attempt is made to summarize and collate the 
pertinent research literature. 

In the first essay, Brim identifies some of the 
characteristics of socialization at different stagzs 
in the life cycle. After a brief summary of child 
development, based largely on the views of &. 
H. Mead and H. S. Sullivan, he goes on to 
outline the various ways in which adult growth 
differs from it. In the second essay, Wheeler 
deals with the distinctive qualities of formal 


organizations that are specifically devoted to 
training and retraining, such as schools, prisons, 
and mental hospitals. He notes that one com- 
mon feature of most such organizations is the 
simultaneous introduction of large numbers of 
recruits to the new setting, enabling them to 
communicate with one another and to develop 
collective solutions to their problems. This es- 
tablishes an intervening force between the 
socializing agents and their charges. Both papers 
attempt to identify variables that will explain 
differences in socialization outcome. 

Many potentially useful distinctions are 
made, but only a few hypotheses are ventured, 
and these usually appear as illustrations of 
what might be done with the variables. Further- 
more, tie hypotheses do not deal with develop- 
mental processes themselves; they specify cir- 
cumstances that are likely to lead to given 
results without raising questions about inter- 
mediate processes. For example, Wheeler sug- 
gests (on p. 64) that success or failure in 
achieving organizational goals depends upon 
the initial commitment of the recruits and upon 
the degree of cohesion that develops among 
them. But group morale is something that is 
shaped over time; there is certainly no assur- 
ance that high initial commitment will result 
in high morale. Variations in group cohesion 
still call for explanation. As biologists have 
discovered, propositions about development are 
difficult to test. Inasmuch as socialization is a 
developmental process, however, it is difficult 
to see how such generalizations can be avoided. 

Although few would deny the importance of 
socialization beyond childhood, surprisingly 
little research has been conducted on it. By 
calling attention to this gap in current research, 
this volume will serve a useful purpose. 

TAMOTSU SHIBUTANI 

University of California, 

Santa Barbara 


Society of Women: A Study of a Women’s 
Prison. By Rose GiaLLomBarpo. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1966. ix, 244 pp. $6.50. 

Women’s Prison: Sex and Social Structure. By 
Davi A. Warp and GENE G. KassEBAUM. 
Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1965. 
xi, 269 pp. $7.50. i 
A concern with inmate social relations and 

culture has characterized sociological interest 

in prisons over the past twenty-five years. This 
has turned out to be one of those all-too-rare 
areas where conversation among sociologists is 
possible; studies are pursued with reference to 
what has come before, and there is a notable 
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cumulation of findings and ideas, It is nct diff- 
cult to see why: studies of inmate activi-ies and 
attitudes have shed light on the more general 
interest. of sociologists—the forms and condi- 
tions of organization of human conduct. 

Some of the major findings and idecs have 
been these: First, inmate culture forms 2 more 
or less coherent whole, similar from prison to 
prison. Second, this way of life can be under- 
stood as a creative adaptation to the corditions 
of inmate existence which are largely imposed 
by prison officials, conditions which threeten in- 
mate self-esteem. Third, inmate culture serves 
to create or reestablish a framework of meaning 
within which inmates can validate themselves as 
persons with valued characteristics. Finally, it 
has been asserted that not only is inmate 
culture consequential for inmate self-esteem, but 
that it helps curb a collective drift :oward 
anomie and, by cushioning pressures to revolt, 
helps stabilize the official regime. 

These central ideas have produced important 
offspring. Variations in inmate culture—within 
prisons, among prisons, and between prisons 
and other more or less “total institutians’— 
have become the subject of intensive inquiry 
and theorizing. On the one hand, variations 
that appear to be a function of differerces in 
the character of the setting, e.g., the enforced 
regime, have been described. On the other hand, 
variations that appear to be a function 3f the 
characteristics of different inmate popu.ations 
have recently been called to attention. 

The two volumes reviewed here take the 
latter tack, giving us the first full-dress socio- 
logical descriptions and analyses of women’s 
prisons. These works have been sorely reeded 
to help us better understand the limits 3f ex- 
tant generalizations about prison social struc- 
ture and culture which are largely bas2d on 
studies of men’s prisons. One point -omes 
through loud and clear: those who wou-d ac- 
count for the character of prison social struc- 
ture and culture are well-advised to explicitly 
consider the pre-prison identities of inmates. 
Pre-prison identities affect prison social struc- 
ture and culture in at least two ways. First, 
inmate interpretations of the problems and op- 
portunities of living in prison, and the way they 
attempt to cope with these problems and uiilize 
these opportunities are in part a function of 
what inmates have learned prior to imp-<ison- 
ment. Second, how staff members treat innates, 
and thus the living conditions they impose on 
inmates, are in part a function of staff views of 
the “nature” of those persons making up the 
inmate population. 

The major thrust of the findings pres2nted 
in both volumes is similar. Like men, women 


find that imprisonment poses the problem of 
psychological survival, Giallombardo puts the 
matter this way: 


The problems to be solved by . . . female inmates 

are the same as those which face the male 
iate. These problems have their basis in the 
disorientation resulting from the abrupt termina- 
tion of the individual’s freedom: the lack of op- 
portunity for heterosexual relations; the fractur- 
ing of every influence favorable to the cultivation 
of emotional reciprocity as a result of being cut 
off from family and friends; the attacks on the 
self through the humiliating experiences incidental 
to a prison commitment; the Joss of autonomy 
and responsibility. to which lfe in a prison in- 
evitably leads; and the lack of security, prop- 
erty, privacy, and so on. 


And like men, women respond by constructing 
and maintaining social supports for their 
threatened identities. Giallombardo, for some 
reason I do not understand, holds that this 
distinguishes male and female prisoners. She 
Says: 
In contrast to the male prison . . . the evolution 
of an informal social structure in the female 
prison to withstand the deleterious effects of 
physical and social isolation is in many respects 
an attempt to resist the destructive effects of 
imprisonment by creating a substitute universe— 
a world in which the inmate may preserve an 
identity which is relevant to life outside the 
prison. (Giallombazdo’s emphasis.) 


The keystone of this universe is dyadic 
relations in which one partner takes a “male” 
role, emphasizing activity, strength, affective 


control, and dominance, while the other plays . 


a “female” role, emphasizing relative passivity, 
weakness, affective expressiveness, and depend- 
ence. Both Giallombardo and Ward and Kas- 
sebaum note that such relations encourage 
interpersonal competition and pose a problem 
of collective control for inmates as well as- 
staff. Giallombardo found substitute consan- 
guineal, as well as conjugal, relations in the 


prison she studied. She interprets these asa. 


response to the structural control problem. 
Ward and Kassebaum, on the other hand,. did 
not find such reletions in the prison they 


studied, although they looked for them; and it ' 


is not clear how the structural control problem 


is resolved, if at al’. (Nor is it clear that: the’ 


prison studied by Ward and Kassebaum had 
more trouble than the one studied by Gial- 
lombardo.) Ward and Kassebaum suggest that 
the absence of substitute consanguineal rela- 


tions in the prison they studied may be related | 


to age: where such relations have been re- 
ported, the inmates have typically been younger 
than those confined at the California Institu- 
tion for Women (“Frontera”). Giallombardo 


does not explicitly consider this matter, but the 
Ward-Kassebaum explanation is consistent both ' 


fw 
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with Giallombardo’s general theoretical stance 
—inmates compensate for significant depriva- 
tions; female inmates are most significantly de- 
prived of identities supported by cross-sex and 
family relations—and with the data presented 
in the two volumes. Twenty-eight per cent of 
the inmates at the Federal Reformatory for 
Women (“Alderson”), studied by Giallombardo, 
were under twenty-five years of age, compared 
to only fourteen per cent at Frontera. 

This kind of difference underlines the main 
message of both volumes: the personal charac- 
teristics of inmates must be’ considered in any 
account of inmate relations and culture. These 
characteristics are obviously not confined to sex. 
Age and ethnic identification are others that 
immediately come to mind. More generally 
one might say: persons bring to prison varying 
capacities for experiencing the conditions of 
imprisonment as problems; these capacities vary 
systematically with the pre-prison social statuses 
of inmates. The “conditions” of imprisonment 
must be understood, so to say, from the insidz. 
Further, persons bring with them to prison 
varying patterns for solving such problems es 
they experience. y 

It is inevitable that these two volumes will Le 
comparatively evaluated. For a number of rea- 
sons, Giallombardo’s seems the more satisfac- 
tory. First of all, she attempts to give a more 
rounded picture of the prison. The first half 
of her book describes the staff and its program 
for inmates. This seems important on at least 
two counts: she provides data which make it 
easier to compare the women’s prison ske 
studied with other prisons, male or female, and 
she provides data which make possible sore 
linking of staff activities with inmate social re- 
lations and culture. Ward and Kassebaum, on 
the other hand, tell us little about what women 
do in prison from day to day—except pursue 
sexual experiences—and little about the staff's 


‘role in structuring these activities. In some 


ways, the women portrayed by Ward and Kas- 
sebaum could be under indefinite séntence to 
the moon. 

Giallombardo’s descriptions seem more satis- 
factory too. They have the kind of density and 
detail that one associates with a thorough-going 
familiarity with the daily texture of life, a kind 
of familiarity that comes for a researcher, of 
it ever comes, with close, first-hand observation. 
And, indeed, Giallombardo did observe first- 
hand for a year; she also examined inmate rec- 


ords and administered a questionnaire toa por- - 


tion of the staff. Ward and Kassebaum (both 
men—-Giallombardo is a woman—which may 
help explain the difference) for the most part 
rely on interviews, though they also examined 


' inmate records, administered questionnaires, and 


did some limited observation of official proc- 
esses. 

But perhaps an example of the difference 
between the books would help: both Giallom- 
bardo and Ward and Kassebaum note that there 
is considerable “snitching” in the women’s pris- 
ons they studied. Ward and Kassebaum suggest 
that “disloyalty among Frontera inmates does 
not call for any action against snitches.” Gial- 
lombardo says “violation of the ‘no snitching 
norm’ does not often result in violence [at 
Alderson]. . . . This does not mean, however, 
that negative sanctions are not imposed.” She 
then goes on to present examples of the kinds 
of behind-the-back gossip (“panning”), to-the- 
face-put-downs (“signifying”), -and ignoring 
which function as sanctions against snitchers at 
Alderson. It may be of course that there is 
less concern with snitching among’ inmates at 
Frontera than at Alderson. There are some in- 
dications that the Alderson regime is more 
authoritarian than that at Frontera, but it is 
difficult to be certain, especially because Ward 
and Kassebaum tell us so little about the 
Frontera regime. Further, one suspects that it 
is just the kinds of controls portrayed by Gial- 
lombardo that are least likely to be reported in 
interviews; they are best seen in operation. 

The description of homosexual relations pro- 
vided by Ward and Kassebaum is, in contrast to 
their descriptions of other elements of life at 
Frontera, more detailed than that provided by 
Giallombardo. This is partly because they de- 
cided to focus on this kind of relationship rather 
than others; it is also because this kind of re- 
lationship is less accessible to non-participant 
observation. Of particular interest is Ward and 
Kassebaum’s extended analysis of the phenom- 
enon of “giving up the work”, i.e., of giving 
up the prerogative of achieving sexual satisfac- 
tion in a passive role, a giving up apparently 
practiced by some “butches.” “Giving up the 
work” is interpreted as an interpersonal defense 
against over-involvement. Another matter of 
interest, considered by the writers of both 
volumes but explored more fully by Giallom- 
bardo, is the manner in which female inmates 
emphasize “that women are assuming both 
roles” in the homosexual liaison. 

It is worth noting, too, that Giallombardo 
and Ward and Kassebaum arrive at different 
estimates of the proportion of inmates involved 
in homosexual activity. Giallombardo estimates 
that about eighty-five per cent of the inmates 
were so involved on a particular day during her 
study; her estimate is based on a direct count 
of the number of inmates assuming the roles 
of “butch” and “femme.” Ward and Kassebaum 
estimate that about half the inmates at Frontera 
are involved at sometime during their prison 
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terms; their estimate is based on the otzers’ 
(inmate and staff) estimates. I cannot recorcile 
this difference, although Ward and Kassebeum 
explicitly state that they confine the meaning 
of “homosexual behavior” to “kissing and fcnd- 
ling of the breasts, manual or oral stimulacion 
of the genitalia and stimulation [simulation?] 
of intercourse between two women.” Gialbm- 
bardo may mean something less physical; she 
is not explicit. 

Giallombardo’s analysis of the psychological 
sources of prison relations and culture arsong 
females strikes me as somewhat more sitle 
than that of Ward and Kassebaum. Perkaps 
Giallombardo draws upon her own experiences 
as a women, a resource denied to Ward and 
Kassebaum. For example, Giallombardo notes 
that women, oriented to the marriage market— 
and thus to males, rather than same-sex pee-s— 
tend to see other women as rivals. She hy- 
pothesizes that this attitude toward ozher 
women probably is carried over into the prison, 
resulting in a situation of “calculated solidarity” 
among female inmates: solidarity subject to 
constant interpretation from the standpoin- of 
personal interest. Ward and Kassebaum do not 
consider this possibility, although they present 
data which they interpret as showing the rela- 
tively low degree of solidarity among female 
inmates. 

The volume by Ward and Kassebaum, finally, 
is marked with typos. One was noted akeve: 
apparently “stimulation” should be “‘sirsula- 
tion.” Table 2-10 on page 49 reports that 41 
per cent of the inmates took a certain view; 
the text reports the figure as 39 per cent; and 
my computation, based on reported frequencies, 
results in a figure best rounded to 40 per zent 
(39.59). Table 3-4 on page 66 apparently has 
a row missing. I was conscious of no typos in 
Giallombardo’s volume. 

On balance, both are well-done studies ihat 
will be of interest to students of prisons and 
other closed institutions, and to those irter- 
ested in the forms of human sexuality. Both 
are perhaps marred by a certain narrownes of 
focus: male prisons are the principal compari- 
son employed, and other comparisons—nore 
and less closed institutions, institutions with 
younger and older inmate populations—suagest 
themselves, Still both books teach us someting 
about “maleness” and “femaleness” in our so- 
ciety and the social supports for each. 

SHELDON L. MESSINGIR 

University of Califorina, Berkeley 


Narcotic Addiction, Edited by JoHN A. O’DoN- 
NELL and Jonn C. Bary. New York: Harper 
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and Row, 1966. viii, 248 pp. No price indi- 

cated. (Paperback) 

What the social problems field needs is a good 
cookbook. Such a book would have recipes 
showing how people make social problems. 
Such a book would put taxonomy to work 
rather than work taxonomy. 

The O'Donnell and Ball reader is not that 
book. As a reader in addictions, it is first-rate 
taxonomy and recipe. But as a reader in social 
problems, its taxonomy is too elementary and 
its recipes are hidden. 

The editors have sorted fifteen papers into 
three parts whose titles reveal the book’s main 
failing as a reader in social problems. Part I 
(“The Addict Today and Yesterday”), Part 
II (“Causes and Effects of Addiction”), and 
Part IIL (“Treatment of the Addict”) are all 
taxonomies of addiction; not social problems. 

In Part I, a journalist and a doctor talk about 
the New York state addict scene “then” and 
“now”, and a drug commissioner and a doctor 
talk about rural addicts “then” in Tennessee 
and Michigan respectively. The best papers ap- 
pear in Part II: Lindesmith on addiction, 
Becker on marihuana users, Chein on juvenile 
heroin users, and Finestone on narcotic crimi- 
nality. Part ITI contains Ausubel’s reasoned 
15-point rejection of “legalization’’ of addic- 
tion and the fine Volkman-Cressey piece on 
Synanon. 

The editors had four chances to define a social 
problem, to show why addiction merits inclu- 
sion in their scheme, to show how people make 
it a problem, and to set forth a theory of so- 
cial problems. They wrote a ten-page introduc- 
tory essay as well as three short prefaces to 
the book’s three parts. The essay summarizes 
drugs, abuse and control, addict characteristics, 
and extent of addiction in the United States. 
The three prefaces comment on or occasionally 
criticize the fifteen papers. But essay and pref- 
aces are all silent on social problems. 

Why this is a first-rate reader on addictions 
is that both authors know the field well, both 
have published widely. Why the book is not 
all it might be as a reader on social problems 
is that the authors have not made explicit their 
own and other assumptions on why and how ad- 
diction is a social problem. Neither have they 
shown their own or other recipes for making 
and keeping addiction a social problem. They 
have rather taken all of this for granted. But 
what they as well as other people take for 
granted (taxonomy) and how they act on those 
assumptions (recipe) may well be the reasons 
addiction is a social problem. f 

EARL RUBINGTON 

Center of Alcohol Studies 

Rutgers University 
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Doomsday. Cult. By Joun Lorann. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1966. x, 276 pp. 
No price indicated. (Paperback) 

This intriguing book is an intensive case 
study of a semi-Christian adventist sect referred 
to by the author as the Divine Precepts or 
DP cult. The aim of the DP is to win 144,000 
converts from various nations before 1967, the 
year in which the world will become trans- 
formed by supernatural intervention into a 
second Garden of Eden. The converts will rule 
over this restored paradise as a theocratic elite 
under the headship of a Korean gentleman, 
the founder of the movement, who some years 
ago received a message from God revealing him 
to be the returned Christ, the Lord of the Sec- 
ond Advent. The DP teaching was brought to 
the United States early in 1959 by “Miss Lee,” 
a Korean who enrolled in a university in the 
Pacific northwest for the purpose of making 
converts. Two years later, she and her small 
band of followers moved to a major metropoli- 
tan center farther down the coast, where she 
is presumably active to this day. Lofland was 
able to participate in the group as an acknowl- 
edged sociologist of religion (Miss Lee thought 
of him as a sympathetic chronicler of the early 
days of the movement in America) from the 
spring of 1962 until the following winter, when 
his failure to convert led Miss Lee to grow 
suspicious of him. Although he then withdrew 
from the group, he maintained indirect contact 
with it for more than a year. He was also able 
to supplement what he had learned as a par- 
ticipant with information from many collateral 
interviews. 

Although the study was apparently not de- 
signed to test specific hypotheses, the author 
has developed from his observations a number 
of testable assertions concerning the kinds of 
people likely to be attracted to deviant religious 
groups, some conditions affecting whether pros- 
pects become converts, and how supernatural 
perspectives on the world enable believers to 
sustain their faith despite setbacks and the 
skeptical reactions of outsiders. He argues, for 
example, that a cosmic outlook such as that of 
the DP, which regards spirits as the cause of 
all events, permits everything to be explained 
in a manner that does no damage to belief. The 
major exception to this assertion, as Lofland 
realizes, occurs when the belief itself includes 
assertions that specific events have happened 
or are going to happen at a certain time. In 
this respect the DP is as vulnerable as were 
the Millerites of the 1840s, though the author 
reports that as of mid-1964 the leadership had 
begun to hedge on some, but not all, of the 
predictions for 1967. 

The most pressing aim of the DP is to win 
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converts. Each member devotes a major por- 
tion of his time to this task. The author em- 
phasizes, rightly I think, the importance of 
personal, affective ties in inducing people to 
convert and to remain converted. The DP it- 
self had some awareness of these considerations, 
for it treated prospects with solicitude, and it 
strongly encouraged converts to live commu- 
nally. But in general its evangelistic strategy 
was haphazard, poorly planned and executed, 
and signally unsuccessful. At the time the author 
left the group it claimed less than 40 members. 
A year later, however, its membership had 
increased almost four-fold. It is a pity the 
author was not on hand when this remarkable 
growth took place, for he would have been able 
to test on a new set of converts some of the 
hypotheses developed in his earlier association 
with the movement. He would also have been 
able to develop a more theoretically oriented 
perspective on the various strategies of con- 
version employed by the DP. Since almost 
everything the group tried prior to and during 
Lofland’s participation was a failure, he had 
little basis for discriminating among strategies. 
He describes these strategies at length, but in 
general the section devoted to this task is of 
less theoretical interest than his other chapters. 
BENTON JOHNSON 
University of Oregon 


The Education of Catholic Americans. By 
ANDREW M. GREELEY and Peter H, Rossi. 
Chicago: Aldine Publishing Company, 1966. 
xxii, 368 pp. $8.50, 

In this adroit monograph, Andrew Greeley 
and Peter Rossi try to measure the influence 
of Catholic schools in both the sacred and 
secular domains. The authors impose a quasi- 
experimental design on the conventional ap- 
paratus of survey research; they systematically 
compare the interview responses of over two 
thousand Catholic adults who had been exposed 
to “all,” “some,” or “no” denominational school- 
ing and introduce relevant socioeconomic, demo- 
graphic, and religious controls. The major find- 
ing is that Catholic formal education adds a 
negligible increment to the effects of other so- 
cializing agencies except in the areas of religious 
faith and practice. 

There is a modest and statistically significant 
association on the order of 0.2 or 0.3) between 
Catholic education and various measures of 
adult religious behavior (e.g. attendance at 
mass, knowledge of theology, doctrinal and 
moral orthodoxy). This relationship can be 
reinforced at the pre-college level by families 
that are devout. It is particularly strong in the 
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college segment (for all persons, 0.4 to 0.6; for 
males, as high as 0.8), especially among those 
who had been trained exclusively in denortina- 
tional schools. These data will comfort or 3ad- 
den Church officials, depending on their disposi- 
tion to celebrate the emergence of what Greeley 
and Rossi call a “fervent elite” or to focus in- 
stead, on that vastly larger proportion—about 
three-fourths of their students—who were vir- 
tually unaffected by their religious schoo ing. 

Whatever may be said about the gifts of 
Catholic education to the City of God, -hey 
do not seem to corrupt the City of Man. After 
examining an abundance of evidence bearing on 
friendship patterns, community participe=ion, 
personality characteristics, liberal values, irter- 
religious hostility and the achievement mo-ive, 
Greeley and Rossi conclude: “Catholic sckools 
do not seem to isolate Catholics from other 
Americans, to develop intolerance, or to impede 
social and economic success.” Catholic sckools 
are doubtless open to reproach for their fadure 
to produce significantly higher proportions of 
alumni with enlightened political and social atti- 
tudes, but they are hardly uniquely deficiert in 
this respect. These conclusions have obvious 


policy implications. If we are to credit the‘ 


testimony of the authors, most of the tears 
about the consequences of a parallel retigious 
educational establishment are baseless. 

This volume also revives a number of durable 
theoretical controversies. It strengthens the im- 
pression that the achievement ethic, if it was 
ever distinctively Protestant, has long since be- 
come a triumph of ecumenicism. The authors 
report that, “Not only is there not a negzetive 
relationship between Catholic education and 
achievement in occupation (as measured by the 
Duncan index) and between Catholic education 
and educational level (as measured by the pro- 
portion going to college), there is in fact a posi- 
tive relationship between Catholic schonling 
and these two measures of success.” The rela- 
tionship is weak, but since it is consistent with 
the findings of several previous investigations, 
it invites serious speculation rather than amused 
irony. Greeley’s and Rossi’s suggestion that the 
“religious community plays the role of a sort 
of superethnic group which provides the emo- 
tional support a young person needs in crder 
to develop motivation for achievement ir his 
early years” deserves further attention ard sys- 
tematic study. 

The melting pot vs. cultural pluralism di- 
lemma refuses to fade away. The redisccvery 
of ethnic subcultures by Glazer and Moynthan, 
and the intensification of black nationclism 
elicits a renewed interest in the positive fea-ures 
of ghetto existence. According to Greeley and 
Rossi, those of their respondents who pursued 


the “ghetto path” are actually somewhat more 
tolerant of political and religious diversity than 
their more “assimilated” co-religionists. The 
American creed can apparently be absorbed in 
a wide variety of social circumstances. 

This book, then, is an important contribution 
to the growing body of sociological literature 
on religion and education. The elegance of its 
methodology is concealed by unpretentious lan- 
guage and, considering the delicacy of the issues 
it treats, the tone of its policy asides can only 
be described as amiable. The authors furnish 
us with an instructive example of how stimulat- 
ing empirical sociology can be when disciplined 
intelligence confronts major problems of social 
science and public policy. 

MARVIN BRESSLER 

Princeton University 


Education for Positive Mental Health. By 
James A. Davis, Chicago, IU.: Aldine Pub- 
lishing Co., 1965. xiii, 193 pp. $6.95. 


In 1938, Kingsley Davis published his well 
known analysis of the voluntary mental hy- 
giene movement in the United States. He de- 
scribed its conception of mental health as firmly 
rooted in the Protestant ethic, and its avowed 
aim as “improvement of mental health in the 
community, promotion of personal efficiency, 
or provision for personality expression and 
happiness.” 

Confronted by aims so value-laden, ambitious, 
and ambiguous, he noted that a sane way to 
discuss this movement is to assume that its 
central purpose is the prevention of definite 
mental disorder. He pointed out, however, that 
mental hygienists tended to see this goal as too 
limited. Only in the last few years, in fact, 
have they been willing to focus on what the 
Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health 
rightly singled out as the “core problem”— 
major mental illness. And only recently have 
they shown marked interest in testing their 
faith that public education in principles of posi- 
tive mental health is an effective means of pre- 
venting mental illness. 

It was out of such interest that in 1962 
Pennsylvania Mental Health, Inc., a voluntary 
citizens organization, requested the National 
Opinion Research Center of the University of 
Chicago to review the research literature on 
positive mental health and develop proposals 
for evaluation studies. The job was undertaken 
by James A. Davis. 

Part of the result is an unusually compre- 
hensive attempt to take what American mental 
health educators have had to say at face value 
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(including their strong environmental bias), set 
it forth in terms of assumptions, and evaluate 
some of the assumptions in the light of such 
interesting and important studies as the Ameri- 
can Soldier, Gurin, Veroff and Feld’s Americans 
View Their Mental Health, Numnally’s work 
on attitudes toward mental illness, and the care- 
ful longitudinal research of O’Neal and Robins 
on patients at a child guidance clinic. Davis’ 
review contains some fascinating secondary 
analyses, including, for example, data on Negro 
vs. white reports of “happiness,” and the sta- 
bility of measures of mood over time. A useful 
annotated bibliography is also provided. 

It must be pointed out that Davis’ analyses 
of these studies, although often intriguing, are 
occasionally marred by evidence of haste. This 
evidence ranges from frequent printing errors 
to more serious matters such as misinterpreta- 
tion of the relation of divorce and separation 
to rated adjustment in the data of O’Neal and 
Robins. And most readers will wonder why cer- 


tain studies have been omitted from the review,’ 


especially in areas where Davis reports a dearth 
of research, The ones I missed most are on 
maternal deprivation (e.g., no mention by Davis 
of animal studies) and on the impact of exter- 
nal events (no reference to research on bereave- 
ment, flying fatigue, impact of bombing, etc.). 
On the mental health of non-clinical populations 
of adults, where Davis found research more 
plentiful, the most relevant investigations, those 
of psychiatric epidemiology, were ~hardhy 
touched. 

How do we account for such omissions? And 
what are the implications of Davis’ analysis for 
his central purpose of making recommendations 
for research? At the outset, Davis notes that 
he allowed just one month for his review of the 
literature up to 1962, and that he focused far 
the most part on American studies. He further 
describes himself as a tough-minded methodol- 
ogist, but one who was heretofore an outsider 
to mental health research. Out of concern with 
methodology, he limited non-experimental stud- 
ies to those with samples large enough to per- 
mit statistical controls, and diverse enough not 
to be demographically esoteric. And he sought 
an operational definition of positive mental 
health that had some degree of comparability 
across a number of such studies. What ke 
found were measures of “subjective distress” 
consisting of: respondents’ reports of happiness, 
morale, spirits, etc.; feelings of hostility; ex- 
periences of psychological tension—e.g., “ner- 
vousness;” and mild physical complaints such 
as headaches, loss of appetite, insomnia, upset 
stomach, chronic tiredness, and so on. As a 
clinically naive outsider to mental health re- 
search, he ultimately accepts these responses as, 


collectively, an operational definition of good 
or poor mental health. 

Despite its limited face validity (see, for 
example, Marie Jahoda, Current Concepts of 
Positive Mental Heath, 1957, and the 1952 
Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association), this set of indi- 
cators might be relevant to psychiatry’s core 
problem if the indicators evidenced some rela- 
tion to major mental disorder. Further, these 
indicators might be relevant to prevention if 
they were shown to be necessary precursors of 
serious mental disorder. As Davis himself con- 
cludes, there is no evidence that the former, 
much less the latter, is the case. i 

It is not even clear in the studies Davis 
analyzes that these measures are consistent 
with:n themselves as indicators of an underlying 
dimension of subjective distress. Presumably, 
the items on general mood gain some credibility 
as measures of mental health if they are posi- 
tively related to the psychophysiological symp- 
toms, But the result of his analysis of data 
from Americans View Their Mental Health, the 
American Soldier, Wilner’s and his colleagues’ 
work on Housing Environment and Family 
Life. and studies by Fiedler and by Davis of 
university student samples are inconsistent on 
this and other points involving these indicators. 

Davis, however, puts aside his own misgivings 
abort these measures in relation to his problem, 
and goes on to make them the cornerstone of 
the research he recommends to the Pennsyl- 
vania group. Rightly dissatisfied with the litera- 
ture of weak experimental attempts to evaluate 
the impact of mental health education on highly 
selected and/or captive subjects, and aware of 
protlems of self-selection in mass information 
campaigns, Davis outlines an ingenious proposal 
to come to terms with these problems. His 
expertise, however, stems from knowledge of 
metiodological problems in the field of attitude 
change, plus some interesting social-psychologi- 
cal zheory. The crucial question of the relation 
of his measure of mental health to major 
mental disorder is lost in the process, and with 
it all demonstrable relevance to efforts at the 
prevention of mental illness. 

Bruce P. DoHRENWEND 

College of Physicians and Surgeons 

Columbia University 


Deviant Children Grown Up. By Ixe N. 
Ross. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins 
Company, 1966. xi, 351 pp. $11.50. 


lo order to illustrate the problem of over- 
generalizing from research on mental health, 
one of my frequent collaborators begins his 
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lectures in the area with the tale of the research 
psychiatrist who, himself, became a patient. 
The researcher—now patient—asked if he could 
continue his work and be provided with a six- 
legged bug, a pencil and a notebook. For six 
days, to the consternation of the staff, he pulled 
a leg off the bug, held out the pencil, shouted 
“jump,” and wrote furiously in the notebook. 
On the last day, he held out the pencil and 
commanded the now legless bug to jump, which 
of course it did not. Invited to present his find- 
ings at a staff research conferencé, he proudly 
strode to the platform, carefully outlined his 
method, and announced his conclusion: “Bugs 
without legs cannot hear!” 

A good story, but like many good stories it 
has nothing whatsoever to do with the metter 
at issue. Indeed, Robins’ study falls prey to an 
opposite tendency. Instead of suffering from 
over-generalization, her work illustrates the 
equally serious problem of failing to take ad- 
vantage of all that the data allow. Despite her 
rich material and mostly because of her methods 
of analysis, her inferences are unimpressive and 
her generalizations are of an extremely low 
order. 

The study began when the investigator and 
her associates discovered the records of a de- 
funct children’s clinic and seized upon the idea 
of a follow-up study of the former patients. It 
is amazing that so large a proportion (80 per 
cent) of the clinic sample could be loceted 
and interviewed after some quarter of a century. 
A second “control” sample from the same cen- 
sus tracts was selected from school records and 
also interviewed, although the controls are much 
different in occupational achievement and other 
characteristics, and hindsight suggests the ad- 
vantages that might have accrued from match- 
ing the samples on available IQ information. 
The investigator is most frank about the limita- 
tions of her one-shot interview approach, the 
accuracy and trustworthiness of informetion, 
and the reliability of the diagnostic classifica- 
tion. 

The major sources of data are adult inter- 
views and clinic records, although other infor- 
mation is imaginatively brought into the anal- 
ysis. The first several chapters compare former 
clinic patients identified as adult sociopaths with 
those classified into other psychiatric categories, 
those regarded as unimpaired, and the control 
subjects. When childhood factors are explored, 
the control group naturally is dropped. Robins 
then sometimes compares sociopaths and the 
other diagnostic groups treated separately and, 
at other times, examines the different propor- 
tion of sociopaths manifesting a characteristic 
in contrast with all others in the sample. The 
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shifting from one type of comparison to another ` 


presents problems in comprehending and intei- : oat 


grating the findings, 


But the most serious limitation of the sea F 


ysis is her failure to assess the relationships 
between independent variables, This problem 
occurs first in the development of the diagnostic ` 
criteria, Later, the failure to spot redundent - 
variables and interdependent clusters of factors 
results in a long string of minute findings that 
cannot be shaped into higher order inferences. 
For example, a number of variables reflecting 
delinquent behavior, such as having been in a 
correctional institution and having been arrested 
four or more times, are pointed to as key cor- 
relates of adult sociopathy. Whether measures 
such as the two just cited are coterminous, or 
whether information on more than one variable 
adds predictive utility are not assessed. Robins’ 
approach is to analyze the influence of a series 
of variables by adding points for each charac- 
teristic present. The procedure is plainly insuffi- 
cient, yet it also pervades the analyses of par- 
ental and home characteristics as well as those 
of health and social experiences. 

Robins is at her best in examining the views 
of others. Her analysis is reasonably convincing, 
for example, in its conclusion that class status 
is a consequence and not a determinant of 
sociopathy. Likewise, her finding that remis- 
sion of anti-social behavior is not accompanied 
by an increase in other expressions of psychi- 
atric or physical illness—an important rebuttal 
to the popular “substitution” viewpoint. Neither 
these gems nor the richness of the descriptive 
material are noted here as sops to a respected 
colleague. Readers—and the book should inter- 
est many—may be disappointed by Dr. Robins’ 
failure to exploit her data fully, but they will 
also find much to savor. 

Howarp E, FREEMAN 

Brandeis University 


The Young Pretenders. By JoHN BARRON Mavs. 
New York: Schocken Books, 1965. 206 pp. 
$5.95. 


The literary competence of British writers 
sometimes obscures the pertinence of their 
works, Dr. Mays expresses his ideas most 
lucidly, and yet the reader is continually left 
with the feeling of “having heard this song be- 
fore.” A large part of The Young Pretenders 
centers around a “Social Theory of Adoles- 
cence” which posits social, psychological, and ~ 
moral needs in combination as its base. It is 
not a theory, unless any logical but unsub- 
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$ stantiated analysis of influences falls under that 


heading. The social factors involve the wavs 


youth come to grips with society and social 
living; psychological needs are pertinent as ado- 


lescents come to terms with themselves; ard 
moral issues are faced when relationships with 
life itself emerge. Youngsters need support in 
all three phases, allowing for varying rates of 
development. For Mays, adolescence can be 
characterized as a vital, growing period, full 
of opportunity for capitalizing on idealism, 
youthful dreams, and determination, for mazi- 
mum contributions to society’s welfare. In the 
concluding chapter, the author places special 
stress on needed revisions in the educatioral 
system and the necessity of instilling a strong 
ethical sense in young people, as the essential 
ingredients in fulfilling the potential of youth. 

The real strength of this book lies in the 
author’s obvious concern for young people and 
his desire to help them. More than most, he 
endeavors to write from the viewpoint of ado- 
lescents and to put their stresses and strains 
into a perspective of relative normalcy and 
predictable response pattern within the current 
social scene. Dr. Mays strives for empathy 
rather than sympathy, understanding not con- 
demnation, and assistance in place of rejection. 
The universality of the “youth problem” is dis- 
cussed as associated with generational and age 
differences. The focus of the book, however, 
is primarily on British youth, .with scattered 
data from the U.S. both for confirmation of 
trends and as a base to establish contrasts be- 
tween the two countries while still assuming 
a generalized commonality of problems. The 
result is some very interesting comments which 
merit investigation, e.g., “While, in the United 
States it may well be that ambitiousness serves 
to intensify frustrations, in Britain the striving 
for equality and fair play may, in the end, breed 
mere mediocrity,” (p. 103), “. . . the sozial 
problems resulting from the amount of tension 
and frustration are obviously much less serious 
and less widespread in Britain than they are 
in the United States,” (p. 174), and “.... as 
far as the United States is concerned, the pro- 
portion of misfits and malcontents is clearly 
much in excess of Britain.” (p. 177). 

To this reviewer, it is disturbing to note the 
continuing failure to analyze categories such as 
youth and adults without emphasizing one over 
the other. Perhaps sociology will never reach 
its potential until its practitioners can deal with 
social relationships in terms of all units as such, 
rather than as protagonists or as hierarchies of 
preferred behavior patterns. 

EDWIN L. Livety 

The University of Akron 


Lawyers’ Ethics. By Jegome E. CARLIN. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1966. xxix, 
267 pp. $6.75. 


This book nicely reveals some of the diverse 
contributions to be made by research in the 
sociology of law. It reports on a carefully con- 
ducted investigation which has both sociological 
import and general relevance for public policy. 
The study brings together a wealth of important 
data bearing on stratification of the metropoli- 
tan bar and social control within the legal pro- 
fession. Both of these matters are insightfully 
related to the distribution of legal services 
throughout our society—a matter with which 
public policymakers are increasingly concerned. 
An important sociological thrust of the study 
is its critique of explanations of professional 
misconduct in terms of inadequate training. 
Carlin insists that professional norms do not 
exist “independently of the social and organiza- 
tional context within which they are meant to 
operate.” Studies of formal professional social- 
ization which do not take into account the spe- 
cific settings within which lawyers work are 
bound to be inadequate in explaining conformity 
to and deviance from professional norms. 

Specific findings of the study (based on in- 
terviews with some 800 lawyers in private prac- 
tice in New York) substantiate, and significantly 
add to, the findings of Carlin and others in 
earlier surveys of the legal profession. As in 
previous studies, social background and legal 
training are closely related to the organization 
of legal practice (individual practice, small 
firm, large firm), income earned, type of legal 
work, extent and type of court and agency 
contact, and nature and affluence of clientele. 
This pronounced stratification within the pro- 
fession is mirrored in the patterning of con- 
formity to and deviation from professional 
norms. When he asked respondents how they 
had actually reacted or thought they would 
react in a variety of typical ethical-conflict 
situations, Carlin found status in the bar to 
be strongly correlated with adherence to ethical 
norms: the majority of large-firm lawyers were 
high conformers, and conformity decreased along 
with firm size. As the author appropriately notes 
(drawing on the work of Everett Hughes), 
there is a kind of “moral division of labor” 
within the profession, through which the con- 
formity of some members is purchased at the 
price of the deviance of others. Breaking this 
down further, Carlin’s findings indicate that 
deviance and conformity are directly related to 
such status-linked factors as client pressure, 
court and agency atmosphere, and informal 
colleague controls—in combination with “inner 
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disposition” (which the study also attempts to 
measure). The profession’s formal control 
mechanisms seem to have little bearing on ac- 
tual patterns of behavior. 

Carlin’s policy recommendations are impor- 
tant ones. Noting that stratification within the 
bar leaves small-business and lower-income in- 
dividual clients with recourse only to the least 
competent and least well-trained lawyers (ho 
also operate in contexts disposing them to ex- 
ploit the client), he calls for “basic structural 
reforms,” including measures designed to 2x- 
pand and rationalize the market for legal serv- 
ices. (As the author notes, the response of 
the bar’s leadership to proposals of this sort 
has been at best ambivalent.) Carlin also urges 
attention to the organization and atmosph:2re 
of lower-level courts and agencies (which at 
present tend to foster unethical practice). 

A possible criticism of the book is the rather 
dry presentation of survey data (occasionally -e- 
lieved, it is true, by quotations from individual 
respondents or by general theoretical discus- 
sion). This style unfortunately fails to convey 
much of a “feel” for the ethical strains and 
dilemmas which really lie at the heart of the 
study—and which were so admirably convey2d 


' in the same author’s earlier Lawyers on Their 


Own. But this is a minor reservation about a 
book which significantly enlarges our under- 
standing both of the American legal system and 
of professions generally. Carlin’s work reflects 
a happy combination of scrupulous methodcl- 
ogy, theoretical relevance, and social signii- 
cance. 
EDWIN M. SCHOR 
Tufts University 


The Nursing Profession: Five Sociological 
Essays. Edited by Fren Davis. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1966. xii, 203 pp. $6.55. 


This book of five original essays represents 
an attempt to use sociological analysis as a 
basis for policy recommendations regarding 
some issues and problems presently facing th= 
nursing profession. The analysis is highly origi- 
nal, and the policy recommendations—somz- 
times implicit and at other times explicit—seem 
well “within the data.” 

William A. Glaser’s essay, “Nursing Leader- 
ship and Policy: Some Cross-National Com- 
parisons,” is an examination of how various cul- 
tural differences, particularly between the 
United States, England, and Western Europe. 
have shaped the development of nursing in dif- 
ferent countries. Particularly interesting is his 
analysis of the problems inherent in attempts 
to export the “professional model” of nursing 
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to the developing societies of Asia, Africa, and — 
the Middle East. ae 
In my view, the most outstanding essay in `- 


this collection is “The Structure and Ideology ` l 


of American Nursing: An Interpretation,” by 
Anselm Strauss, Structural features, such as 
its qualities as a female occupation, a salaried 
occupation with relatively open recruitment, 
and various characteristics of work locale and 
work tasks, are discussed in relation to Ameri- 
can nursing’s ideology of reform and profes- 
sionalism. A variety of historical material, such 
as biographies of and policy statements by 
early nursing leaders, is used throughout the 
essay in a highly skillful manner. 

The fact that nursing is practiced primarily 
in a formal organization, the modern hospital, 
provides the focus for Hans O. Mauksch’s es- 
say, “The Organizational Context of Nursing 
Practice.” While space prohibits an extensive 
presentation of Mauksch’s analytic scheme, his 
basic argument seems to be that, while the 
nurse is involved in both the “cure” and “care” 
systems of the hospital, she has also become 
the coordinator of diverse hospital activities. 
This essay should be relevant to persons in- 
terested in organizational analysis as well as 
those concerned with problems attending the 
employment of professionals in bureaucratic 
organizations. 

In “Problems and Issues in Collegiate Nurs- 
ing Education,” Fred Davis, Virginia L. Olesen, 
and Elvi Waik Whittaker trace the development 
of collegiate nursing education and present data 
dealing with career commitment and the dis- 
continuity between collegiate nursing education 
and hospital nursing. These data are from the 
Nursing Careers Project at the University of 
California’s San Francisco Medical Center. 
Their discussion of the emergence of collegiate 
nursing education is somewhat repetitious of 
Strauss’ essay. Of major interest is their find- 
ing that collegiate nursing does not recruit girls 
with long-rarge career commitments; rather, 
the girls they studied seem to be primarily com- 
mitted to the traditional female roles of wife 
and mother. Their data also indicate that the 
discrepancy hetween collegiate nursing educa-. 
tion and nursing practice leads many girls to 
career preferences in public health and psy- 
chiatric nursing rather than in the general 
hospital. 

The shift from private duty to hospital nurs- 
ing and its implications for patient care are 
discussed by Esther Lucile Brown in “Nursing 
and Patient Care.” She argues that the patient- 
centered private duty model of nursing con- 
sciously or subconsciously continues to define 
the expectations that nurses have of themselves 
and that patients and physicians have of the 
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of ‘the “task-oriented” system of hospital nurs- 
“ing. 
This book represents a solid contribution to 


` the sociological study of occupations and pro- 


fessions. 
Ronatp M. PAVALK 
“University of Wisconsin . 


Professional Employees: A Study of Scientists 
and Engineers, By KENNETH PrANDY. Lon- 
don, England: Faber and Faber, 1965. 193 
pp. 32s 6d net. 

Dating the popular concern with scientists 
as & group to the first atomic explosion, Prandy 
chastises sociologists for their lack of earlier 
concern with the sociology of science, particu- 
larly the structural effects of the development 
of technology on society. Prandy’s sociological 
concern is to study stratification systems theory 
and specifically to understand the role of sci- 
entists and engineers within it. He examines tke 
conflict between professional attitudes and trade 
unionism resulting from the dual role of tech- 
nologists as professional people and employees. 
For simplification, he frequently uses the term 
technologists to cover all scientists and en- 
gineers. 

Prandy says that his theory is based in real- 
ity: that the differing employment situations 
of scientists and engineers influence their atti- 
tudes and behavior in the direction of a class 
or a status ideology. Employing mailed ques- 
tionnaires, he obtained a 67 percent return on a 
10 percent sample of technologists listed with 


professional associations. The sample was strati- - 


fied by grade and randomized. Further inter- 
views were obtained from two aréa samples of 
a Guild membership (defined by the area listed 
in a phone directory in one case, and by mem- 
bership of a branch in the second). Only 5 
respondents refused interview requests of the 
total sample of 98 members. Interview data 
was also obtained from association officials and 
-union leaders to complement the literary re- 
search for background conditions, 

Prandy is socially concerned with the effects 
of the rigidity of high-level British educational 
institutions and associations, a rigidity which 
reflects the class stratification of British society 
generally, where patterns of education and op- 
portunity are a function of the individual’s so- 
cial origin. As a commentator on British society, 
he applauds the decreasing intellectual opposi- 
tion to science from classical and humanistic 
disciplines and, at the same time, is disturbed 
by the reverse trend towards glamorizing pure, 
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< nurse.- Conflicts between nurses, patients, and 
~ physicians are seen as arising from the incon- 
- ` gruence of these expectations with the realities 


basic science at the expense of technologists 
(particularly engineers), who are considered 
useful and practical men, and therefore fit sub- 
jects for “the full force of ignorance, misun- 
derstanding and social disapproval.” 

- Prandy denies the validity of a clear distinc- 
tion between pure and applied research. He does 
not believe that Britain has adequately come 
to terms with the problem of an industrial so- 
ciety that needs technologists as a highest 
priority. For example, in referring to Britain’s 
lag behind Germany’s chemical industry, 
Prandy says, “here we tried to start chemical 
industries practically without chemists.” 

Fewer than one-half of all British technolo- 
gists are employed in private industry, and less 
than one-fourth in education, The remainder are 
under some form of governmental direction. 
The relationship of technologists to government 
is oriented primarily to government’s use of 
technological products and techniques as pro- 
viding a tool for government policy, after the 
statesmen-politicians have decided upon the 
policy. Prandy does not believe that the weight 
of the scientific community, as expressed by 
various scientist-led protest movements, is ef- 
fective in influencing policy. He does not pro- 
pose that scientists should “make” policy, but ` 
he expects that they should become a part of 
the decision-making process. 

The British situation, as portrayed by Prandy, 
is markedly different from the emphasis placed 
on science and technology in the United States. 
British scientists and technologists are not as 
involved in mission projects and, apparently, 
do not intend to become involved. The British 
Advisory Council on Scientific Policy does not 
foresee any shortage of such personnel after 
1970. But, despite such differences, Prandy’s 
sociological references, theory and framework 
indicate a marked dependence on American 
researchers writing on the sociology of science. 
This has the advantage of attempting to gen- 
eralize across societies, but the marked dis- 
advantage of having to jump from American 
models to British examples, leaving many ques- 
tions about the appropriateness of such trans- 
Atlantic mental hops. It would be an interesting 
and challenging task to develop a comparative 
viewpoint to study British and American 
modern scientific development, but this work 
is not designed to build toward that aim. 

RoserT G. HoLLOWAY 

University of Chicago 


Personality and Productivity in Management. 
By James H. Murren. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1966. 140 pp. $4.50. 


This is a longitudinal case study of leader- 
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ship and productivity in a large insurance com- 
pany. The period covered by the study is from 
January, 1961 to December, 1963, and the rela- 
tionship of the writer to the company is that 
of part-time consultant. Dr. Mullen and his as- 
sociates carry out, in the anthropological tradi- 
tion, an intensive investigation of the relation 
between certain “leadership modes” and produc- 
tivity. The insurance company studied is one of 
the largest in the United States, and while it 
employs over 10,000 people, the target of the 
study was the company headquarters, consisting 
of 600 staff members and three divisional man- 
agers, each responsible for a general territory. 

Data collection techniques include intensive 
formal and informal interviews with supervisory 
and nonsupervisory personnel, prolonged ob- 
servation of the work setting, and ready access 
to productivity and efficiency records of the 
organization, The setting was chosen not only 
because it was accessible, but also because it 
provided a rare opportunity to experimentally 
test the null hypothesis that there is no difer- 
ence in the productivity of organizational divi- 
sions headed by various types of leadership. 

In a thorough and systematic fashion, Dr. 
Mullen reviews leadership and productivity 
theory and the literature pertaining to it. He 
describes in detail the setting he investigates, 
and he identifies three distinctly different man- 
agerial types which he labels as authoritarian, 
permissive, and recessive. Based upon super- 
visory and nonsupervisory employee impres- 
sions, the three division managers are difer- 
entially depicted. The authoritarian manager is 
characterized as production-centered, aggressive, 
and outwardly confident. The permissive man- 
ager is employee-centered, a nice guy, one who 
“goes to bat” for his men, and who gives them 
much autonomy. The recessive manager suc- 
cessfully combines certain traits of both the 
authoritarian and permissive leaders. (He is 
probably one who has achieved status in the 
eyes of his subordinates, and who obtains their 
cooperation because of the respect they have 
for him.) 

With three different managerial types existing 
within the same organization and with similar 
staff sizes, the opportunity to observe the rela- 
tion between leadership and productivity is evi- 
dent. Used as indices of managerial effectiveness 
(productivity) were the number of policies is- 
sued, the number of pending lawsuits, perform- 
ance ratings, and average closing costs of bodily 
injury claims among the three divisions. Morale 
and job satisfaction measures were defined as 
rates of labor turnover and absenteeism. 

Although a more finite breakdown of findings 
was presented, the general conclusion was the 
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acceptance of the null hypothesis: no significant 
differences in productivity or managerial effec- 
tiveness can be attributed to the kind of leader- 
ship practiced. There were apparent and signifi- 
cant differences in morale of employees within 
the three divisions, however. Thé authoritarian- 
led division had the highest labor turnover and 
absenteeism, while the recessive and permis- 
sive-led divisions had the next highest and 
lowest rates of turnover and absenteeism, re- 
spectively. 

A general reaction to this monograph is that 
it is a well-planned and well-executed piece of 
social research which can serve as an example 
in research courses. Its substantive value for 
industrial sociology and psychology as well as 
for business administration is also apparent. 
This work should also stimulate the reassess- 
ment of leadership theory to a degree. Dr. Mul- 
len does not believe that the book constitutes a 
final statement, but it is a strong indicator of 
the weak impact of leadership in a special situa- 
tion. 

Dran J. CHAMPION 

University of Tennessee 


The Negro and Organized Labor. By RAY MAr- 
SHALL. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1965. ix, 327 pp. $6.95. 


The output of respectable printed materials 
on Negro-white relations in the United States 
is so great that not even the most dedicated 
specialist can hope to stay abreast of it. He is 
forced, regretfully, to establish rigid priorities, 
to narrow his area of claimed competence, and 
to limit his attention to those works that prom- 
ise exceptional rewards. 

The Negro and Organized Labor can be as- 
signed e “useful” rather than a “must” priority. 
Many sociologists, whose major concern is race 
relations, would lower it to the “interesting” 
or the “pedestrian” slots. Even they would con- 
cede, however, that it has value as a reference 
volume, and that it provides a helpful, chrono- 
logical account of recent developments in the 
tace-trade union arena. 

Tbis volume is not marked by theoretical 
sophistication, uniqueness of perspective, or bold 
interpretation of one set of crucial group and 
institutional relations in contemporary American 
ecociety. The author, a professor of economics at 
the University of Texas, has developed little 
factual material not already available in union 
convention and executive committee proceed- 
ings, reports of civil rights organizations, hear- 
ings and reports of congressional committees 
and administrative agencies, and in the New 
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York Times. The interviews, even with the right 
people, do not seem to be particularly revealing, 
and they suggest an appropriate touching of 
bases rather than a probing of the rules of the 
game. Still, Marshall and his associates at the 
Institute of Industrial Relations at the Univer- 
sity of California in Berkeley have saved others 
much time in reviewing and selecting relevant 
materials from established sources. 

This study is carefully, cautiously executed 
and is well-balanced in its treatment of a num- 
ber of highly controversial issues. But time and 
again carefulness seems to lapse into timidity, 
and balance seems to have a double purpose: 
to avoid offending still powerful parties (who 
have something to say to and pressures to put 
on research institutes) and to adhere to schol- 
arly standards. Some compromise of intellectual 
and institutional needs may be inevitable in es- 
tablishment-supported research, and perhaps 
Professor Marshall should not be faulted for 
fitting into a pervasive arrangement which re- 
tains some possibility of contributing small bits 
of knowledge along with big hunks of apologia. 

One may hope, however, that someday some 
bright and angry scholar, who has been through 
it all, will provide a full account of the deals, 
the compromises, the bargains that were struck 
in researching (and seeing to final publication 
with the full imprimatur of an institute) a book 
such as this one. Perhaps Professor Marshall 
himself could do the job since he is still close 
to the experience and must surely be aware that 
only a part of the research strategy is presented 
in this volume, a volume described as an “ob- 
jective and carefully developed study of the 
evolution of the relationship between the Negro 
community and organized labor.” 

The Negro and Organised Labor is divided 
into three major parts. Part I is a short history 
of Negro-union relations in the United States 
with emphasis on the past three decades, in 
which race relations became increasingly signifi- 
cant for trade unions and the trade unions in- 
creasingly important for Negro communities. 
In Part II, Professor Marshall describes union 
racial policies and practices during the past two 
decades, showing their origins, growth, stabili- 
zation, and here and there their modification un- 
der a wide range of pressures, internal and ex- 
ternal. He deals also with factors influencing 
Negro job opportunities and provides en in- 
structive account of union racial problems in 
the South. Particularly helpful is the analysis 
of how unions handle internal race friction 
which is aggravated by continuing efforts of 
some employers to use traditional antipathies as 
a union-busting device. But Marshall empha- 
sizes that anti-Negro feeling among white un- 
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ionists ran deep, and that frequently they were 
tarn between preserving cherished prejudices 
and guarding their economic security as repre- 
sented by the unions. 

D the concluding part, the author deals with 
tke development of public policies affecting 
Negro-union relations. Here one can hardly 
avaid being struck by the reluctance of admin- 
istrative agencies to project themselves force- 
fully into union-race issues under their jurisdic- 
tion, Equally sobering is the failure of contract 
compliance committees to enforce non-discrimi- 
natory policies where unions as well as em- 
ployers were the offenders. One wishes that 
Prcfessor Marshall had provided a more de- 
tailed account of the efforts of Negro organiza- 
tions outside the unions to force timid govern- 
meat agencies to show some muscle. This could 
well have demonstrated that those agencies were 
lergely captives of the private groups they were 
sapposed to police and, in the minds of many 
Megroes, parts of the larger apparatus of dis- 
crimination. 

The most serious of Professor Marshall’s 
many omissions is an analysis of the new civil 
rights groups and their influence on both the 
trade unions and other Negro organizations ab- 
sorbed in economic issues. The Congress of 
Racial Equality is mentioned only once; there 
is no reference at all to the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference; the Student Non-Vio- 
lect Coordinating Committee is completely ig- 
nored! The National Association for the Ad- 
yancement of Colored People and the National 
Urban League, along with some intra-union race 
associations, are given appropriate notice while 
the new militant groups, largely outside the tra- 
ditional “moderate” pattern, are treated as if 
they did not exist. Even if their direct impact 
could not be readily gauged, a rough calculation 
of their indirect influence, for example in forc- 
ing a more hard-nosed approach to both unions 
and relevant government agencies by the 
NAACP, would have been in order. 

One hopes that Professor Marshall will bring 
Dut a second edition of The Negro and Or- 
gcnized Labor in the near future. The present 
ccnceptual framework can be improved and, 
hopefully, enlivened; the more serious gaps can 
be bridged if the dynamics of Negro-white re- 
lations in the contemporary scene are grasped; 
and the many new developments in both unions 
and Negro organizations can be appropriately 
iccorporated. It will be unfortunate, indeed, if 
all the energy expended so far is not augmented 
so that one can assign a “must” priority to a 
revised edition. 

Wu.son RECORD 

Portland State College 
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The South in Continuity and Change. Edited ty 
Jonn C. McKinney and Encar T. THOMP- 
son. Durham, North Carolina: Duke Univez- 
sity Press, 1965. xii, 511 pp. $10.00. 


The differences between North and . South, 
observes Edgar T. Thompson in the concluding 
chapter of this volume of essays, are easier to 
feel than to conceive intellectually or to state 
formally. At least one diference he might have 
stated formally is that the South regularly and 
almost compulsively produces works of re- 
gional self-analysis while Northern counterparts 
are virtually non-existent. This latest addition 
to Southern regional literature was jointly spon- 
sored by the Southern Sociological Society and 
Duke University’s Center for Southern Studies 
in the Social Sciences and Humanities. Its pur- 
pose, according to the editors, is to analyze and 
assess the contemporary state of the Southern 
region. 

The twenty-two separate essays provide in- 
formative, though rarely sensitive, discussions 
of a wide variety of topics ranging from ecto- 
nomic development to the state of Southern 
womanhood. They do not, however, support the 
editors’ pretentious claim “to offer a body oł 
substantive materials from the perspective oč 
social theory” (p. x). Although McKinney, in 
an introductory chapter, does provide a sophis- 
ticated theoretical framework for the treatment 
of social change, obviously few authors built 
their essays upon it. For the non-sociologist 
reader, it is probably just as well, There is alsc 
some considerable variance in the authors’ defi- 
nitions of the boundaries of the South, but this 
proves less serious than might be imagined. As 
Halliman Winsborough points out in his essay 
“The Changing Regional Character of the 
South,” the composition of the region varies 
according to the subject being treated. 

Race relations inevitably receive major atten- 
tion, including two separate chapters devoted to 
the topic. In the first, Herbert Blumer argues 
that the color line has been virtually unper- 
meated in the South despite the improved eco- 
nomic and civil situation of the Negro. Its fu- 


ture in the South, he declares, will depend - 


largely upon the outcome of struggles to breach 
social and economic barricades in other parts 
of the country, especially in major cities of the 
North and West. Elaine Burgess, in a more 
general discussion of race relations in the South, 
links the Negro protest movement to the rise 
of a Negro middle class. She is more inclined 
than Blumer to see the economic transforma- 
tion of the South as a source of changing race 
relations. 

Because of its salience, the race issue tends 
to divert attention from other serious problems 
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of the social structure in the South. Some of 
these issues receive attention in various chapters 
but for the most part are overshadowed by the 
problem. For example, Richard Simpson and 
David Norsworthy demonstrate in their chapter 
on the occupational structure that imbalances 
in the industrial sphere continue to plague the 
region and markedly affect social stratification 
within as well as between racial groupings. And 
Solon Kimball, discussing “Education and the 
New South,” points out that educational defi- 
ciencies are not necessarily tied to segregation 
patterns as evidenced by the low schooling lev- 
els in Kentucky and West Virginia, which have 
lower proportions of Negroes than the national 


. average. One of the dilemmas implicit in the 


analyses of these other social and economic 
problems is that their solutions tend to be 
viewed as contingent upon the resolution of the 
racial issue when, in fact, the reverse is more 
nearly true. 

In works of this genre the proclamation of 
the demise of the South as a unified region has 
become as ritualistic as the serving of grits with 
breakfast in Alabama. Leonard Reissman, among 
others, pronounces the traditional valedictory in 
a chapter on urbanization, which is diagnosed 
as the most recent cause of de-regionalization. 
Unfortunately, perhaps, his pronouncement 
came too late to prevent the establishment of 
Duke’s Center for Southern Studies. But then 
The South in Continuity ond Change might 
never have been published, and this would have 
been even more unfortunate, for overall it is a 
sound and useful volume which will serve ad- 
mirably as a symbol of the absolutely final 
farewell performance of Southern regionalism—. 
at least until the next book appears. 

THomas R. FORD 

University of Kentucky 


Perspectives on the American Community. Ed- 
ited by Rotanp L. Warren. Chicago, Il.: 
Rand McNally, 1966. xii, 618 pp. No price 
indicated. (Paperback) 

This book’s purpose is “to gather together 
some of the more important attempts to con- 
ceptualize what is meant by the concept of 
community, and some of the more systematic 
analyses which purport to be generalizable 
rather than being of the case study type.” (p. 
vi) Fifty-eight selections are about evenly di- 
vided under six headings. Each section is pref- 
aced_ by a lengthy introduction in which Warren 
presents a brief summary of each reading. The 
quality of Warren’s selections is generally excel- 
lent; the materials are stimulating and usually 
quite readable. 


be 
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The first section “Basic Approaches to the 
Community” includes readings from Weber, 
Simmel, Park, Wirth, and others. These are 
intended to confront the question “What is a 
Community?” This is the only section that 
draws on sociologists dealing with communities 
outside of the U.S. and the section gains much 
thereby. One wonders whether other sections 
might not also have been improved by such in- 
clusions. It is, of course, the editor’s prerogative 
to limit the subject to the American community. 
But since this is not a “fact-book” on the 
American community, and it has a stated con- 
cern with conceptualization and systematic 
analysis, such exclusions are less justifiable. 
“Even” a book dealing with American commu- 
nities might gain much through cross-cultural 
and historical comparisons. The failure to util- 
ize such materials will lend confirmation to the 
widespread suspicion that American sociologists 
believe that society came into being yesterday 
in the U.S.A. From my view, the shortcoming 
is all the more serious because the volume was 
compiled for undergraduate use. 

In any event, the second section, “Metropolis, 
City and Village,” illustrates the changing char- 
acter of American communities: the rapid 
growth of communities surrounding the metrop- 
olis; the tendency of the small town to beccme 
the suburb of the nearby large city; the devel- 
opment of the “megalopolis” and other facets 
of equal interest. 

Section three offers readings directly related 
to the perspective Warren presents in his earlier 
volume (Community in America, 1963); these 
selections concern “Vertical and Horizontal Pat- 
terns.” “Vertical” refers to the relationship of 
various units within the community—churches, 
governmental offices, associations of various 
sorts, etc.—to organizations outside the com- 
munity; “horizontal” refers to the relationships 
of the units within the community to each other. 
Warren’s distinction is most useful. It raises 
questions such as when is an issue handled on 
the community level and when are other levels 
involved? Are certain issues (or foci) related 
to certain loci or levels of power? Selections 
from Vidich’s and Bensman’s Small Town and 
Mass Society, Merton’s discussion of “locals and 
cosmopolitans,” Warren’s typology of “extra- 
community controls,” and others, illustrate the 
distinction between these relationships. 

Sections four and five consider “Planned 
Community Change” and “Citizen Participation 
in Community Activities.” The former includes 
selections on city planning in the broadest sense, 
not only for urban renewal and housing, but for 
health action, poverty prevention, and the like. 
The latter deals with what might be called 
“power structure,” with selections from Floyd 


Hunter, and Bonjean and Olson focusing di- 
rectly on the point. The related issue of the par- 
ticiation of “common citizens” in community 
affairs is handled in other readings in this 
section. The juxtaposition is highly interesting, 
but a fuller presentation—even a full section— 
on community power as such is warranted by 
the state of the field. 

The last section is a catch-all entitled “Varied 

Aspects of Community Life.” It includes Cole- 
man on community conflict, Form and Nosow 
on community in disaster, Glazer and Moynihan 
on the “melting pot,” theoretical and method- 
ological articles, and other selections on different 
topics. : 
This section, more than any other, points up 
the limitations of this reader, and perhaps of 
the field itself. One is reminded here that terms 
such as “conflict,” “ghetto,” and even “power 
structure” have not featured prominently in 
the collection. The book’s overall portrait of 
the American community seems far “happier,” 
or at least far more consensus ridden, than the 
description we have been reading about in the 
newspapers and, to some extent, even in the 
sociological literature during the last decade 
and more. 

I do not mean that the book fails to evoke 
the proper degree of moral outrage, or that it 
ought to have been “problem-oriented,” or even 
that it had to show concern for burning issues 
of the day. I mean simply that relevant socio- 
logical concepts which seem highly useful for 
understanding on going community processes ap- 
pear to have been underplayed. 

Community conflict is represented by a soli- 
tary piece. Ghettoes are also represented by a 
solitary selection. Yet each is quite obviously a 
major and critically relevant sociological phe- 
nomenon in the U.S, today, as Watts, Harlem, 
and scores of other ghetto communities, Negro 
or otherwise, indicate. Have sociologists said so 
little of interest on these topics? Ghettoes have 
often been discussed when “minority relations” 
are the issue. But it is long past the time for 
sociologists to deal with them as politically rele- 
vant and central elements in any description of 
community. This is both because ghettoes con- 
stitute communities in themselves and because 
they are critical factors in understanding the 
broader community as a system. And much the 
same applies to neighborhoods. Ought they not 
also be treated under the rubric of American 
communities? 

In some measure, these deficiencies are not 
those of the editor, whose task was to select 
existing materials representative of the field 
today. They are rather, (with the clear excep- 
tion of community power structure) neglected 
areas of sociology and represent deficiencies in 
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the field. This book may serve a dual purpose 
then, It is not only a useful collection of read- 
ings, but perhaps it may also serve to spur 
work in currently neglected areas. 
M. HERBERT DANZGER 
State University of New York 
at Stony Brook 


Reluctant Pioneers: Village Development in 
Israel. By Arex Wetncrop, Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press, 1960. xv, 213 
pp. $5.75. 

This is a well-documented participant ob- 
server study of planned social change: the 
transformation of a cohort of immigrants into 
a community over a period of eight years. The 
site is a “manufactured” village, established on 
soil previously uncultivated in an area not yet 
fully developed. In September 1954, Jewish 
immigrants from different parts of Morocco 
` were selected administratively on board ship 
to be settled at Oren, not far from the Gaza 
Strip. Eight of the husbands had been born or 
spent most of their lives in major cities. The 
other 32 were from small towns and villages. 
None of them had previously farmed in Mo- 
rocco. They had been artisans, peddlers and 
merchants. Only two had any preparation for 
the agricultural life they were about to begin. 
' The author conducted formal interviews witk 
nearly all of the settlers, more intensive inter- 
views with smaller numbers of informants, and 
participated actively in the daily life of the 
village. Following a lengthy period of field re- 
search, he followed developments in his capacity 
as Director of Social Research in the Jewish 
Agency Settlement Department in Jerusalem. 

The village of Oren, like so many Israeli in- 
stitutions, was organized de novo, in accordance 
with theoretically constructed blue prints. There 
were economic as well as social and rehabilita- 
tive objectives. Land settlement of the Morcc- 
cans did produce important modifications in 
their lives, many of them in the direction of 
what the planners had intended. But the immi- 
grants also affected the administrative expecta- 
tions and theoretical outlook of the larger so- 
ciety. 

The study of such a planned village is quite 
different from that of a tribal or peasant so- 
ciety. The latter can be examined as if they 
were self-contained entities. The author docu- 
- ments by a case study the analytic utility of 
viewing a planned community in terms of a 
macro-social community development process. 
The village, as well as the more distant admin- 
istrative unit which makes policy, were exam- 
ined since “field” often had impact on the 
“headquarters.” Settlement began on the basis 
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of paternalistically imposed patterns of pro- 
duction and social organization. The planners 
wanted to encourage local leaders. But when 
leaders emerged, they often opposed the policies 
of the planners, who had to pay a price for gain- 
ing acceptance of some of their desired changes 
by meeting needs that had not been allowed 
for in the plan. The settlers learned to manipu- 
late the administrative system and turn it to 
their advantage. 

The author portrays the emergence of a status 
system when all families begin with an identical 
standard of living. Equality quickly gives way 
to inequality, for men are not created equal. 
When given equal opportunities they make use 
of them in divergent ways. The new community, 
however, is not without roots in a prior social 
system. Moroccan Jewish family tradition and 
kinship play important roles in the administra- 
tive, economic, and political organization of the 
village. 

The book deals with important fundamental 
questions about the mechanisms of programmed 
democracy: the condition when administrators 
responsible for some activity try to coopt par- 
ticipants into voluntarily accepting their pro- 
gram. The Israeli planners succeeded in some 
respects, and their methods are described in 
vivid detail. But the book is equally explicit 
about the limits of this type of cooptation. 

Joesra W. EATON 

University of Pittsburgh 


Traditional Exchange and Modern Markets, By 
CYRIL S. BetsHaw. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1965. iv, 146 pp. $4.50. 


In this analysis of traditional and modern 
systems of exchange, Professor Belshaw has 
written a study in economic anthropology that 
focuses on the characteristics of traditional 
economies that are typical of the circumstances 
from which many modernizing economies are 
emerging. From this analysis, the author ably 
draws together a theoretical discussion of the 
conditions for modernization of market econ- 
omies. Belshaw’s training in anthropology and 
economics, and his experience in governmental 
administration and field research in Melanesia 
all serve him well in his effort to integrate an- 
thropological, sociological and economic themes 
in his analysis of systems of exchange. 

An initial premise of the work is that ex- 
change and the market are the basic components 
of the economy, and moreover, that exchange 
and transaction patterns are primary and de- 
fining forms of all enduring social interaction. 
He argues further that analyses of economic 
development involve examining modifications in 
the system of exchange, since the differentiation 
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and complexity of that system are prime indi- 
cators of the institutional changes upon which 
economic growth is based. In this context, Bel- 
shaw examines a variety of traditional systems 
of exchange in order to make clear the relation- 
ship between patterns of exchange and social 
and economic development. 

` First, he discusses systems of gift giving and 
exchange based on obligations of reciprocity. 
Specifically, he examines the classical kula, or 
trade rings of Papua, the potlatch of the Kwa- 
kiutl, and the ceremonial exchange of cattle in 
East Africa, with emphasis given to the social 
relationships surrounding these modes of 2x- 
change in order to show the affinity these cam- 
plexes have for one another. He concludes from 
this analysis that systems of prestation, in 
which gift giving serves to create social obliga- 
tions, are consistent with the complexity and 
entrepreneurial activity usually associated with 
economic growth, 

Peasant marketing in Haiti, Mesoamerica, 
Malaya, Indonesia, and West Africa are dis- 
cussed in the second series of comparisons of 
exchange and market systems, Again, the anal- 
ysis is directed toward discovering the sozial 
ramifications of exchange, and how trade and 
marketing as specific forms of exchange affect 
role structures, group composition and interac- 
tion between groups. This is followed by a 
treatment of the limitations of development 
which are present in peasant marketing systems. 

The existence of these market place systems 
of trade and exchange in conjunction with koth 
subsistence and gift giving, on one side, and a 
fully modern sector, on the other, is analyzed in 
a most interesting treatment of dual economies 
and plural societies. These situations of dualism 
or pluralism are of direct relevance, since they 
are conditions common to many contemporary 
economies attempting to modernize. 

This book is one of a series on Modernization 
of Traditional Societies intended for student 
use, and it is appropriate as supplementary rzad- 
ing for courses in social change and comparative 
social institutions. It is also recommended to 
the professional scholar as a theoretically crea- 
tive and provocative contribution to a simmer- 
ing controversy regarding the applicability of 
concepts of formal economic analysis to non- 
Western and primitive economies. 

James A. Mau 

Yale University 


Culture and Society. By GEORGE P. MURDOCK. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1965. xii, 376 pp. $7.00. 

The 24 articles collected in this book cover 

a wide variety of topics. Several of the articles 


define and evaluate the disciplines of anthro- 
pology and sociology, in relation to each other 
and to other social sciences. The majority of the 
articles are anthropological in subject matter; 
these include several analyses of cultural evo- 
lution, ethnographic accounts of several tribes 
(Tenino, Trukese, Haida), and cross-cultural 
comparisons of several features of social or- 
ganization (kinship and descent groups, parental 
kin terms, division of labor by sex, marital sta- 
bility). Other articles present important and 
adventurous applications of cultural compari- 
sons to topics of medicine and political science. 
The book includes a brief foreward by Alex- 
ander Spoehr and a brief autobiographical 
sketch of Murdock’s childhood and early career. 

One of the articles in this volume has not 
been published elsewhere; the others have ap- 
peared during a span of more than 30 years in 
diverse journals and books. The articles range 
widely in technical demands on the reader; at 
one extreme is a brief piece originally published 
in Newsweek (“Waging Baseball in Truk”), 
and at the other is ‘Cognatic Forms of Social 
Organization,” which can be fully understood 
only by those who are familiar with Murdock’s 
book, Social Structure (1949). For all their di- 
versity, the articles share some features in com- 
mon, including the author’s scholarly attention 
to detail and his interest in definitions, classifi- 
cations, and quantitative analysis, Most of the 
articles also share a different and very attractive 
characteristic of Murdock’s writing: his per- 
ceptive explanations for the data. Many of 
these ideas are highly original and creative; 
while some are speculative and controversial, 
the theories are generally convincing and well 
developed in giving a comprehensive account of 
the available data and supplying clarification 
through illustrative examples or analogies. The 
theories include the concept of adaptive cultural 
change and principles of learning and behavior, 
showing the influence of Murdock’s graduate 
training in sociology and subsequent association 
with psychologists at Yale. 

Many anthropologists will welcome this vol- 
ume, which makes available a collection of writ- 
ings by the outstanding contemporary figure 
in cross-cultural research. Unfortunately, the 
brief articles included give only a sketchy ac- 
count of Murdock’s cross-cultural work, and in 
particular the book lacks references to his im- 
portant compilations of various features of sev- 
eral hundred cultures, e.g. in his article “World 
Ethnographic Sample” (American Anthropolo- 
gist, 1957) and in the Ethnographic Atlas (in 
each issue of Ethnology beginning in 1962). The 
book is more of a diverse collection than a co- 
herent treatment of a unified theme. In general, 
it is recommended as pleasant and stimulating 
reading for sociologists and other social scien- 
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tists who wish to increase their knowledge and 
understanding in broad areas of culture and 
society. 
Herpert Barry, Ii 
University of Pittsburgh, 
School of Pharmacy 


Il Volto Sconosciuto del? Italia, By PIER?ALO 
Luzzatto Feroz. Milan: Dott, A. Giuffrè 
Editore, 1966. xxvii, 1739 pp. L. 16,000. 


This is the second of the volumes on “the 
unknown face of Italy” by Luzzatto Fegiz, pro- 
fessor of statistics at the University of Rome. 
The first was published 10 years ago on the 
occasion of the 10th anniversary of the DOXA 
Institute which was the first research organiza- 
tion to introduce the techniques of public opin- 
ion analysis in Italy, and is now, under Fegiz’ 
direction, one of the best equipped and leas: 
expensive Gallup affiliates in the world. 

Each volume presents in simple tabular form 
some of the most interesting findings of polls 
carried out over the course of a decade on a 
very wide range of topics. It is impossible to 
summarize those findings, or even to merely 
enumerate the subjects treated. The present 
volume, for instance, contains data on literally 
hundreds of questions concerning the religicus 
life of Italians; their education and opinions 
about the school system; their leisure-time gc- 
tivities; their style of life; various aspects of 
their family life; the influence of the mass media 
of communication; employment, income, and 
expenses; and on and on to include some of 
the most recondite aspects of Italian culture. 
Particularly valuable are no fewer than 700-odd 
pages of data on political questions, ranging all 
the way from opinions on strictly provincial 
issues to those on international affairs. 

Luzzatto Fegiz’ intention has not been to offer 
a detailed sociological analysis but to provide 
social scientists and the educated public a rich 
body of facts, briefly discussed and nicely 
organized, about Italian life. Such facts should 
be priceless for numerous practical and theoret- 
ical purposes. 

The first volume has amply demonstrated its 
usefulness to many scholars interested in cross- 
cultural studies. The present volume promises 
to be even more valuable because of its genez- 
ally richer crop of sociological topics and its 
more solid statistical basis. Moreover, Fegiz has 
followed the very happy practice of periodically 
repeating some of his more interesting ques- 
tions, with the result that in combination with 
the earlier publication, the present volume af- 
fords a golden opportunity for longitudinel 
study of several issues. 

What is more important still is that the vol- 


ume constitutes a kind of catalogue for the vast 
body of raw data available in the DOXA offices, 
with which Fegiz has always been more than 
normally generous, as many scholars in this 


. country and elsewhere can attest. 


It is very rare indeed that sociologists can 


l publicly express their gratitude and admiration 


to the patrons and friends of their discipline. 
This occasion is especially felicitous. 
JOSEPH LOPREATO 
University of Texas 


Theories of Mass Communication. By MELVIN 


L. De Fevr. New York: David McKay Co., © 


1966, xviii, 171 pp. $2.25 (Paperback). 


The very modest thesis of this eclectic sum- 
mary and critique is that there now are suf- 
cient grounds, empirical and theoretical, to jus- 
tify “mass communication” as a distinctive 
sub-discipline of the behavioral sciences. This 


suggestion may seem redundant and ironic to . 


those professionals who have been working 
many years in the area of persuasion and media 
effects. Nevertheless, De Fleur believes that 
the enormous and variegated output of the past 
several decades does not constitute a disciplined 
effort and that it is time to begin (sic) “some 
type of theoretical integration.” 

The type of synthesis De Fleur employs is 
primarily historical, and more pedagogic than 
conceptual. He does refer to a few previous 
efforts at summarizing the state of knowledge 
about communications by Berelson (1948), E. 
Katz (1957), Klapper (1957), and Larsen 
(1964), but these monographs are not as wide- 
ranging (inclusive is not the right word here) 
as De Fleur’s. There is an Ogburnian touch in 
the recounting of the impact of social-cultural 
forces on the technical developments of press, 
film, radio and television. As his “theoretical” 
focus in this historical review, De Fleur uses 
the concept of “functional alternatives” to ex- 
plain “cumulative diffusion” rates as each new 
medium supplanted or supplemented its prede- 


cessor, Aside from the low persuasive power of - 


his claim that media innovation produced both 
small obsolescence for the press and drastic 
decline for the movie theater (p. 74), De Fleur 
applies these potentially useful concepts only to 
diffusion as reflected by numbers of consumers 
of the conventional media. Such “hard” data do 
not live up to his promise to get at the signifi- 
cant reciprocal influences of ethos and media. ` 

After a review of early concepts about com- 
munication and mass society. De Fleur provides 
an excellent synopsis and analysis of contempo- 
rary models, propositions, and so-called theories, 
He concludes that the next step in the develop- 
ment of theory requires the inclusion of the 
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media as sub-systems in Parson’s general theory 
of action. To suggest, with the aid of a fow- 
chart, that the Parsonian framework would 
elucidate the ability of the media “systems” to 
survive (is it Gresham’s or Darwin’s form of 
survival?) is a healthy shift to more heuristic 
explanations, However, De Fleur has overloaked 
a number of other stimulating theoretical possi- 
bilities, e.g., Mead-Burke-Duncan, Sorokin. 
He also tends to rely too much, as Robin Wil- 
liams has pertinently commented elsewhere, on 
“descriptive simulations.” De Fleur’s schema, 
of the mass media as social system appears to 
be an accurate, all-inclusive, but highly unim- 
aginative rendering of “the situation.” 
Granting all the qualifications made by De 
Fleur about the task of integrating so vast a 
field of knowledge, I am most critical of the 
omission, here and elsewhere, of any reference 
to the much more potent mass media such a3 
schools, museums, public ceremonies and recrea- 


. tions, lectures, recordings, etc. To use Wright’s 
_ terms: they also serve the surveillance, educa- 


tion and entertainment functions for audiences. 
Moreover, in the very context of De Fleur’s 
analysis of the communication act, these power- 
ful sources of behavior in mass society are the 
independent, dependent, and intervening varia- 


_bles. Mass culture, as Wilensky and other schol- 


ars have identified it, is very much dependent 
on the stimulus-reinforcement of the print and 
electronic channels, But we know yet very little 
about the nature and effects of social communi- 
cation in shaps and schools, for example. 

It is very likely that the task of understand- 
ing communication and specific media might be 
facilitated through incorporation with sys- 
temic theory. However, there are already use- 
ful concepts as to what constitutes an act of 
social communication, and some fruitful pros- 
pects seem to lie in the accumulation of in- 
ventories such as Richard Meier has proposed 
for the study of urban growth, There is much 
hard work to be done, and De Fleur deserves 
credit for reminding us of what has been done 
and what is yet to come. 

HYMAN A, ENZER 

Hofstra University 


. Analyses of Contemporary Society. Edited by 


BERNARD ROSENBERG. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1966. vi, 310 pp. $2.95 (Paper- 
back). 


' This is a collection of substantial excerpts 
from eight well-known attempts to analyze the 
central features of emergent social structure and 
character in the United States: Alan Wheelis’ 
The Quest for Identity, David Riesman’s The 
‘Lonely Crowd, C. Wright Mills White Collar, 
William H. Whyte Jr.’s The Organization Man, 


Arthur Vidich’s and Joseph Bensman’s Smak 
Town in Moss Society, Paul Goodman’s Grow- 
ing Up Absurd and Charles Silberman’s Crisis 
in Black and White. Professor Rosenberg has 
provided a brief introduction to each excerpt 
and tells us that the collection is intended to 
“whet the readers appetite’ for further ac- 
quaintance with a “grand sociological tradition” 
that is “largely extra-academic and beautifully 
amateurish.” The contributors are advertised as 
at least partial outsiders, insightful because un- 
trained in the behavior of conventional sociol- 
ogy and “untamed” by the profession’s “closed 
fraternity.” 

The excerpts do, for the most part, convey the 
flavor of the larger works excerpted from, and 
even the tamest professional must confess that 
these amateurs write very well indeed. Still, 
with the possible exception of Silberman’s pow- 
erful and careful analysis of the race crisis, the 
collection conveys a continuity and even uni- 
formity of opinion that is almost as discom- 
forting as the developments under analysis, par- 
ticularly because of the documentary and inter- 
pretive rather than comparative and controlled 
nature of these studies. The audience—presum- 
ably undergraduates and other “intelligent lay- 
men”—is invited to view a mosaic depicting 
the contemporary Fall of Man and the emer- 
gence of a bureaucratized mass society; diluted 
superego, glad hand, managerial demiurge, to- 
getherness, manipulation and “useless work.” Jt 
would be stimulating to encounter here a rep- 
resentative of the view that life in the United 
States continues to exhibit a high level of po- 
litical and cultural pluralism; and even a de- 
fender of mass society (citing, e.g., its appar- 
ently intrinsic disrespect for the “subcultures” 
of racism and poverty) would not have dis- 
turbed the format of the book. 

This collection, in its justified celebration of 
the importance of amateurs in the development 
of social thought, also suggests the usefulness 
of a book that would contrast the theories of 
those writers—and of the professionals as well 
—with those of the Real amateurs: the politi- 
cians, bureaucrats, and active social reformers 
whose “analyses of contemporary society” are 
intrinsic to the development and justification of 
their own programs. Such a compendium, though 
perhaps less uniformly superior in literary 
craftsmanship than the one under review, might 
be even more entertaining—and Rosenberg sug- 
gests that the writers in his collection be read 
“as much for pleasure as for instruction’— 
and hence of even greater appeal to the Qr- 
ganization Men who apparently constitute the 
primary audience for instructive entertainment 
and entertaining instruction. 

Bruce HACKETT 

University of California at Davis 
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GENETICS AND SOCIOLOGY: A RECONSIDERATION 


` Bruce K. ECKLAND 


Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 


and 


University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


The integration of sociological and genetic principles in the study of inteligence has been held 
in limbo as sociologists kave sought first to articulate an environmental theory of human 
bekavior. Their reluctance to compromise, however, is no longer justified, in part because the 
evidence from genetics, anthropology, and psychometrics on mental growth no longer can be 
refuted, and in part because heredity and culture can be shown to interact in the evolution 
of human societies. Genetic principles are explained and their relevance to sociological issues 
illustrated, with special reference to population genetics, the family, education, and social 
mobility. In a final note, a resolution is offered to the apparent contradiction that observed 
variations in intelligence between social classes, to some extent, are due to assortative mating 
and heredity, but that the same differences observed between races probably are not. 


VER since Mendel discovered that the 
cross-fertilization of a smooth-surfaced 
pea and a wrinkled pea had a predicta- 

ble outcome, the ensuing issue of “nature 
versus nurture” in the development of hu- 
.man behavior has remained unresolved. As- 
sociated with the failure of the biological 
and social sciences to reach a resolution has 
been a general neglect of the interaction 
between genetic and social processes. Rather 
than considering our being as a product of 
nature end nurture, until recently the sepa- 
rate disciplines have seldom moved beyond 
their gainless attempts to attribute some 
specified amount of the observed variability 
to one source or the other. f 

Explanations of measured intelligence, for 
example, usually either followed the behav- 
iorist’s optimism, which denied any major 
role to heredity, or followed the equally ex- 
treme position of hereditarians who have 
consistently maintained that the influence 
of environment is quite small. In areas other 
than intelligence, the situation bas been much 
the same. With few “moderate” spokesmen, 
the logical ties between genetics. and the 
social sciences slowly deteriorated and nearly 
were buried. 


1 This paper is directed particularly to those who 


Moreover, as we shall note, sociologists 
have been far more resistant to any syn- 
thesis or working arrangement between the 
biological and social sciences than have other 
investigators in these areas, including the 
geneticists themselves. It appears, in fact, 
that the last major sociological work pub- 
lished in the United States that gave serious 
attention to the interdependence of heredity 
and environment was Sorokin’s essay in 1927 
on social mobility.? 

We will argue for the advancement of a 
theory of the organization of social and ge- 
netic processes.2 Not only under specified 
conditions can both environment and genetic 
variabilities be demonstrated, but geneticists, 
anthropologists, and psychologists have be- 





believe that the ties between sociology and genetics 
elther “have been” or “should be” buried. For 
others, it is an attempt to illustrate the manner in 
which genetic principles might find their way into 
the sociologist’s repertoire. 

2Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Mobil- 
ity, New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. - 

8 Fuller once advocated a similar position with | 
respect to the subject matter of psychology, but he 
failed to illustrate how any synthesis between the 
hereditarians’ and environmentalists’ positions 
might be brought about, See John L. Fuller, 
Nature and Nurture: A Modern Synthesis, New 
York: Doubleday, 1954. 
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gun to articulate the connections between 
heredity and environment in new ways. 
Many of their concerns, moreover, do not 
deal strictly with genes, culture, or the indi- 
vidual, but with the traditional subject mat- 
ter of sociology. 

The discussion to follow centers on mental 
ability or “intelligence.” + Although many 
of our conclusions may apply to other be- 
havioral traits, our choice is a simple one. 
Some of the crucial issues in the evolution 
of modern societies concern the allocation of 


‘status, social mobility and the like; in this 


process the identification, development; and 
utilization of talent have become increas- 
ingly familiar elements. Probably few read- 
ers would disagree. Perhaps unclear, in light 
of this, is just how genetic and sociological 


, © principles may be brought together to pro- 
` duce a'more adequate conceptualization and 
' understanding of essentially sociological is- 


sues. The greater part of this paper will be 
devoted to this problem, with special refer- 
ence to population genetics, the family, edu- 
cation, and social mobility. 

Our objectives, then, are three-fold: (1) 
To review some of the conditions that heve 
brought us to our present posture on the 


~- subject of genetics; (2) To suggest a num- 
. ber of reasons why we, as sociologists, should 


re-examine our posture; and (3) To describe 
four “sociological” problems in which the 
integration of genetic and social processes is 


_ especially relevant. 


OUR PRESENT POSTURE 


First, as our discipline has developed, we 
have had a vested interest in establishing a 
strong environmentalist approach to the 
study of human behavior. Moreover, we have 
been moderately successful in doing so. One 
of our favorite targets, for example, has been 
educational testing, especially IQ testing. 


+The term “intelligence” has no precise mearing, 
Although most psychometricians probably do not 
subscribe to Spearman’s single-factor theory, only 
a few have begun to identify any of the concep- 
tually distinct abilities that may be involved. The 
only distinction employed in this paper is between 
“innate” intelligence and that which intelligence 
tests generally, measure, or, to be explained later, 
the genotypes and phenotypes of intelligence. The 
meaning, hopefully in all instances, will be clear 
by the context in which the term is used. 
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There appear to be so many subtle ways in 
which environmental factors may contribute 
to inter-individual differences on these tests 
that some observers are nearly convinced 
that, except for a small number of mental 
defectives, no genetic component is involved 
whatsoever, at least in terms of what is being 
measured. Besides the early development of 
verbal skills, there is evidence that achieve- 
ment motivation, formal academic training, 
and the immediate conditions of the test- 
taking situation itself all may differentially 
influence an individual’s test performance.” 

It should not be forgotten, too, that the 
sociologist’s posture has been reinforced sub- 
stantially in the past by many cultural an- 
thropologists, some of whom still hold to 
the view that the biological evolution of man 
has run its course and cultural evolution has 
long since taken over. At one time, wé not 
only gained the impression from them that 
man is no longer evolving in any genetic 
sense but that the genetic base of man is 
uniform everywhere. Carried one step far- 
ther, this often has been taken to mean that 
all observed variations in human behavior 
both within and between Mendelian popu- 
lations are the sole result of cultural deter- 
minants, 

Yet, have some cultural determinists and 
other ardent environmentalists carried their 
argument too far? Is the plasticity of man so 
unlimited? Is the genetic basis of man so 
uniform and, therefore, inconsequential? We 
will return to these questions in a moment. 

A second condition that has led us to dis- 
regard the work of behavior geneticists seems 
to involve the utility of our own perspective. 
There have been few, if any, simple means 


5 Goslin, for example, has developed an interest- 
ing paradigm for studying the interrelationships of 
the influencing factors. See, David Goslin, The 
Search For Ability, New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1963, pp. 130-132. A classical review of the 
original research on intelligence as related to socio- 
economic differences may be found in Kenneth 
Eells, Allison Davis, eż al., Intelligence and Cultural 
Differences: A Study of Cultural Learning and 
Problem-Solving, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1951. These and other correlates of intelli- 
gence, such as basal metabolism rates, EEG alpha 
frequency, etc., are reviewed by both Anastasi and 
Tyler; see Anne Anastasi, Differential Psychology, 
New York: Macmillan, 1958; and Leona E. Tyler, 
The Psychology of Human Differences, New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1965. 
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for applying genetic principles in such a way 
as to produce a significant change in the 
cultural or social arrangements of human 
societies. Not only are technical problems 
involved but the very idea of controlling ge- 
netic processes brings forth the sinister and 
repugnant image of the “Brave New World.” 
Perhaps for this reason even those who agree 
with the proposition that genetically “all 
men are not born equal” often overlook its 
significance. 

In contrast, social arrangements can be 


‘altered by manipulating the environment 


with much greater convenience, with less re- 
sistance, and, to a large extent, without re- 
gard to genetic processes. This seems to be 
the position of many sociologists, like Faris, 
and others who have suggested that the 
present limits of our nation’s supply of men- 
tal ability are not set by genetic factors but 
very appreciably by the environment.? We 
agree that there is considerable room for 
improvement in the training and utilization 
of our collective manpower. It also is easy to 


6TIn his presidential address in 1961 before the 
American Sociological Association, Faris gave this 
interesting analogy: 


“Tf it appears illogical to claim that physiological 
differences exist, but do not produce differences 
in performance, consider the rates of speed of 
automobiles on crowded metropolitan streets. 
The vehicles differ in horsepower, and in ob- 
served speeds, but the speeds may depend en- 
tirely on factors other than the horsepower— 
openness of the way ahead, urgency of the trip, 
nerves of the driver, and disposition of back~-seat 
passengers.” 


See Robert E. L. Faris, “The Ability Dimension in 
Human Society,” American Sociological Review, 
26 (December, 1961), p. 838, fn. 7. Faris later 
admits, however, that if the way ahead were open, 
if the trip were urgent, and if the driver and back- 
seat passengers were similarly disposed, then the 
variability of the automobiles’ horsepower has to be 
taken into account. Now in respect to the relation- 
ship between genetic horsepower and kuman per- 
formance, it does, in fact, appear that the structure 
of opportunities or “the way ahead” is becoming 
increasingly open, that achieving maximum per- 
formance is a goal which is being pursued with 
considerable urgency, and that the dispositions of 
everyone in the contest, although occasionally ir- 
regular, do not differ markedly in the sense that 
most want to “get ahead.” If generally true, then 
it would also appear that the observed variability 
in performance has become increasingly dependent 
upon individual differences in the mental capacities 
that unavoidably handicap the slow learners and, 
just as unavoidably, favor the really fast ones. 


agree with Faris’ conviction that “immense 
potentialities of human abilities are being 
smothered by systematic social influences.” 
On the other hand, we cannot share his re- 
newed optimism that “anybody can learn 
anything.” 7 

Certainly, except for a small proportion 
of the population, it may be appropriate. 
for some purposes to assume that all human 
beings are born with the potentiality to act 
intelligently. But what do we mean by acting 
intelligently? Does this include everything 


from the normal conduct of man’s affairs to 


the-kinds of decisions that might be involved 
in dropping the next atomic bomb? Is there 
no important genetic variability in human 
functioning beyond certain minimal (and, 
we believe, arbitrary) structural prerequi- 
sites, as some have suggested? This is a 
static concept of man and society. It also is 
a concept insensitive to the joint effects of 
the biological and social processes that un- 
doubtedly are involved in the development 
of intelligence.® 


.T Ibid., p. 838. This optimism is as groundless as 
that of J. B. Watson, in the 1920's the leader of 
the school of behaviorism in psychology. K. B. 
Clark more recently has argued, too, that IQ scores 
indicate almost nothing about the ceiling of what 
an individual can learn but rather the rate of learn- 
ing and the amount of effort that learning will - 
require; see Kenneth B. Clark, “Educational Stimu-' 
lation of Racially Disadvantaged Children,” in A. 
Harry Passow, ed, Education in Depressed Areas, 
New York: Columbia University, 1963. For the 
bulk of the forma] subject matter in most, elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, Clark perhaps is right. 
His remarks, however, were made primarily in 
reference to group ‘differences in IQ by race, and it 
ig uncertain that he would carry this argument to 
the point of suggesting that with unlimited time 
and effort almost anyone can learn anything. Even 
if this were true, the rate of learning itself is a 
variable probably just as significant to the issues 
set forth in this paper as any inter-individual differ- 
ences in the limits of learning. Just as the value of 
a computer depends largely upon the speed at which 
it can function, so too it wculd seem that human 
performance is closely associated with the rate of 
learning. In strictly economic terms, moreover, 
since the productive years of the life of any indi- 
vidual are biologically limited, there is far more 
return on the educational investment if it takes 
(only) 30 years, rather than 35, 40, or more, to 
train a scientist to perform at a minimum level of 
proficiency. Besides, limiting performance to any 
particular set of standards is hardly consistent with 
the rising and continuously changing demands of a 
modern technology. 

® While insisting that intelligence is neither fixed 
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Lastly, we would be amiss not to mention 
one other condition that has brought us to 
our present posture. This involves the tradi- 
tional values which the social scientist, and 
the sociologist in particular, has held and 
still holds. On this and most other contro- 
versial issues he is a “liberal” or at least 
believes in a free, equalitarian society. How- 
ever, fortunately or not, it is quite easy for 
this ideology, or any ideology, to influence 
the manner in which the scientist approaches 
his subject matter. A statement by a British 
psychometrician, P. E. Vernon, aptly de- 
scribes what we mean: 


Those with left-wing opinions dislike the as- 
sumption that anyone born from an upper- 
or middle-class family has some innat2 supe- 
riority over those of less privileged birth, and 
believe that social reform and improved edu- 
cation will rectify such divergencies. Whereas 
the view often expressed in the ninstsenth 
century, and still occasionally heard, is that 
the poor cannot benefit from, and do not 
deserve, as good an environment and educa- 
tion as the rich. Communist theory so strongly 
emphasizes the modifiability of genetic con- 
stitution that for a time Mendelian principles 
were rejected in Soviet Russia, and intelli- 
gence testing is still regarded merely as a 
ruse to perpetuate social-class and educational 
differences. The most extreme hereditarians 
were the Nazi racial theorists of the 1930s, 
who ascribed all the desirable human traits 
and abilities to people of Nordic descent, all 
the undesirable ones to Jews.® 


There should be no forced choice here, 
since neither position, of course, is consist- 
ent with the evidence. On the other’ hand, 
even if neither of these positions could be 
rejected on presentation of a scientific argu- 
ment, we, as sociologists, still would have no 
license to dismiss unpopular theories simply 
because they are inconsistent with popular 
ideologies. 


nor predetermined by heredity (with which we 
agree), after Hunt’s very comprehensive review of 
the evidence he nevertheless insists that the genes 
prescribe basic directions in intellectual growth and 
‘set irrevocable limits on the range of capacities 
that can be developed (with which we also agree) ; 
see J. McVicker Hunt, Intelligence and Experience, 
New York: Ronald Press, 1961. 

9P, E. Vernon, Intelligence and Attainment Tests, 
London: University of London Press, 1960, p. 138. 
Cf. Sorokin, op. cit., p. 330, nearly thirty-five years 
earlier; and John W. Gardner, Excellence, New 
York: Harper and Row, 1961, p. 56. 
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WHY CHANGE? 


‘Inheritance of intelligence’ does not mean 
that one’s wits are decided and fixed at con- 
ception or at birth; it only means that with 
uniform upbringing and education people’s 
wits would continue to be variable.1° 


Only in quantity, never in fact, has the 
contribution of heredity to the observed 
variability of human behavior ever been 
effectively challenged. Although environ- 
mental components are easily identified, 
they typically “explain” only a relatively 
small amount of the total variance in test 
(IQ) performance" This does not prove 
the case for genetics any more than it dis- 
proves the case for environment, since the 
“tmexplained” variance may involve a cer- 
tain amount of measurement error, plus 
whatever environmental and genetic factors 
we may have neglected to consider. 

First, in theory, geneticists do have a 
straightforward estimate of the mean pro- 
portion of genes that one has in common 
with any particular relative. Whether in 
reference to intelligence or other continuous 
traits, like height, the coefficients are exactly 
the same.!? For example, between a parent 
and child or between ordinary siblings (in- 
cluding fraternal twins), roughly 50 percent 


10 Theodosius Dobzhansky, Mankind Evolving, 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1962, p. 86. 

11 Occasionally, quite striking improvements or 
rises on IQ tests have been noted when retarded 
children or others whose background has been 
extremely adverse are placed in an “enriched” en- 
vironment. Usually, however, the results are rather 
small, especially for any substantial batch of cases. 
Moreover, changes in test results under controlled 
conditions do not substantially reduce the variabil- 
ity of test performance, but only tend to move the 
entire range of scores upward. Obviously, these 
changes demonstrate that the environment is an 
important determinant; they do not, however, 
demonstrate that it is the only or necessarily even 
the most important determinant. Even Bloom, who 
in many ways is a leading proponent of the en- 
vironmentalist view, aiter a careful review of the 
relevant materials, regarded (only) 20 IQ points as 
a fair estimate of any long-term effects that extreme 
environments might have on intellectual growth 
(although occasionally some of the “observed” 
changes exceed this figure). See Benjamin S. Bloom, 
Stability and Change in Human Characteristics, 
New York: Wiley, 1964, p. 71. 

12 David Krech and Richard S. Crutchfield, 
Elements of Psychology, New York: Knopf, 1958, 
p. 576. i 
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- of the genes are held in common.” Interest- 


ingly, the observed parent-child and sib-sib 
correlations on intelligence are quite orderly 
and generally obtain the theoretical value. 
When all genes are held in common, as in 
the case of identical twins, again the ob- 
served correlations in all studies have been 
generally in line with the theoretical value. 
The similarity in test performance of iden- 
tical twins reared together, about 0.87, is 
nearly as high as the intra-individual re- 
liabilities of the tests employed, i.e., the 
correlation between two parallel tests for the 
same individual.4* While this contrasts with 
a lower correlation of about 0.75 in studies 
of- identical twins reared apart, note how 
much higher even this latter figure is than 
the 0.23 correlation usually found for un- 
related persons reared together.” 

These comparisons illustrate what Dobz- 
hansky meant when he observed that “when- 
ever the matter bas been studied, both ge- 
netic and environmental components of the 
variability have usually come to light.” 18 
As a result, behavioral geneticists have made 
a useful and important distinction between 
the concepts of genotype and phenotype. 
Whereas genotype refers to the presumably 


18 The theoretical additive parent-offspring and 


sib-sib correlations actually are 0.5 plus the quotient - 


of the assortative mating coefficient divided by 2, 
and not 0.5 as commonly reported in the literature. 
See R. Stanton, “Filial and Fraternal Correlations 
in Successive Generations,” Annals of Eugenics, 
13 (1946), pp. 18-24. I wish to thank zoologist 
Carl Jay Bajema for drawing my attention to this 
point. : 

14 Although preschool-age IQ tests are notably 
unreliable, later correlations normally are quite 
stable over time. One twenty-five year longitudinal 
study of 111 individuals obtained the following 
correlations between test and re-test: preschool and 
adolescence (a ten-year span), 0.65; preschool and 
adulthood (a twenty-five year span), 0.59; and 
adolescence and adulthood (a fifteen-year span), 
0.85, which again is nearly as high as the reliability 
of these tests. See Katherine P. Bradway and Clare 
W. Thompson, “Intelligence at Adulthood: A 
Twenty-Five Year Follow-Up,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, 53 (February, 1962), pp. 1-14. 

16 The three statistics reported above are based 
on Erlenmeyer-Kimling and Jarvik’s comprehensive 
review of this literature, covering over 50 studies 
and, in total, yielding over 30,000 correlational 
pairings. See L. Erlenmeyer-Kimling and Lissy F. 
Jarvik, “Genetics and Intelligence: A Review,” 
Science, 142 (December 13, 1963), pp. 1477-1479. 

16 Dobzhansky, of. ct., p. 322. 


unalterable genetic make-up of an individual, 
phenotype refers to the observable physical 
and social characteristics that result from 
the interaction of the individual’s genotype 
with his environment. Owing to environ- 
mental differences, it is often the case, as 
Gottesman notes, that “different genotypes 
may have the same phenotypes, and different 
phenotypes may be displayed by the same 
genotypes.” 17 In other words, even though 
the theoretical genotypic similarity and ob- 
served phenotypic similarity are very close 
on mental tests, two individuals with the 
same IQ scores may have quite different 
genotypes, while another two individuals 
with quite different scores may, in fact, have 
very similar genotypes.1® The phenotypic 
expression of intelligence, therefore, is al- 
ways a relative and flexible matter; the 
genotype is not. 

Although the related genotype(s) prob- 
ably cannot be clearly identified by any 
phenotypic (behavioral) measure of intelli- 
gence, the genetic component nevertheless 
has been demonstrated rather convincingly 
in the twin studies. Most common have been 
comparisons between identical and fraternal 
twins.?® In this situation it is presumed that 

17 Irving I. Gottesman, “Bio-Genetic Perspec- - 
tives,” Duetch and Jenson, Race, Class, and Psy- 
chological Development, New York: Holt, Rinehart 


and Winsten, in press. Environment is taken here 
not only to refer to the social milieu but to a host 


-of prenatal or molecular factors between the 


embryonic cells. See C. H. Waddington, The 
Strategy of Genes, New York: Macmillan, 1957; 
and W. W. Meissner, “Functional and Adaptive 
Aspects of Cellular Regulatory Mechanisms,” Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 64 (September, 1965), pp. 206- 
216. : 
18 Authors do not agree about the nature of the 
genotypes involved in intelligence. For example, 
Hayes provides a cogent argument that the heredi- 
tary basis of intelligence consists of motivational 
drives, rather than any specific or general abilities, 
as such. See Keith J. Hayes, “Genes, Drives, and 
Intellect,” Psychological Reports, 10 (April, 1962), 
pp. 299-342, While I have not done so elsewhere, 
I will intentionally avoid, where possible, any 
specific discussion of motivation or values in this 
paper which, in contrast to Meissner’s view, may 
be treated simply as part of the environment or 
social milieu. See Bruce K. Eckland, “Social Class 
and College Graduation: Some Misconceptions 
Corrected,” American Journal of Sociology, 70 
(July, 1964), pp. 36-50, and “College Dropouts 
Who Came Back,” Harvard Educational Review, 
34 (Summer, 1964), pp. 402-420. 

19 Identical or “monozygotic” twins are produced . 
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because the trait-relevant environments are 
about the same for all twins who are reared 
together in the same family, the genetic 

component can be inferred from the greater 
- similarity of performance between identical 
twins than between fraternal twins. An al- 
ternative, though less frequent, approach 
has been to compare identical twins who 
have been reared together with those who 
have been reared apart. Thus the same geno- 
types are studied in different environments, 
rather than different genotypes in the same 
environment. 

In both types of studies, roughly 70 per- 
cent of the variance within families in in- 
~ telligence has been attributed to genetic 
heredity. Moreover, the findings have been 
remarkably consistent despite differences in 
the methods used to construct the heritability 
coefficients, differences in the types of in- 
telligence tests, differences in the age struc- 
ture, ethnic composition, or sociceconomic 
character of the samples, differences in the 
regions studied, i.e., whether local, national, 
or foreign samples, and differences in sample 
size, which have been unusually large in 
some cases, such as the 631 twins in a recent 
Swedish investigation 7° and the 1169 twins 
* in a study reported recently by the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation.?? 

Given, however, the somewhat tenuous 
assumptions that all twin studies are re- 
quired to make, the size of the heritability 
component perhaps has been exaggerated. 
Nevertheless, even allowing for some mea- 


from the division of a single fertilized egg, while 
fraternal: or “dizygotic” twins arise from the fer- 
tilization of two separate ova. The latter are no 
more genetically alike than ordinary siblings. Thus, 
the chances are about even, for example, that fra- 
ternal twins will be of the same or opposite sex, 
whereas identiċal twins are always of the same 
sex. Most, although not all, identical twins can be 
diagnosed on the basis of appearance. In fact, recent 
cross-validation studies (against the more precise 
method of blood typing) have found that this 
approach is about 93 percent accurate. See Robert 
C. Nichols, “The National Merit Twin Study,” in 
Steven Vanderberg, ed., Methods and Goals in 
Human Behavior Genetics, New York: Academic 
Press, 1965. The point is noteworthy since one of 
the most frequent criticisms of the early twin 
studies was the questionable validity of similarity 
of appearance as a method for diagnosing zygosity. 

20 T. Husen, Psychological Twin Research, vol. 1, 
Stockholm: Almqvist and Wiksell, 1959. 

31 Nichols, of. cit. 
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surement error and questionable controls, 
the estimated variance attributed to heredity 
on these tests probably would remain very” 
high. The factual evidence really is not in 
dispute. 

In addition to the twin studies and the 
orderliness of other correlations between 
family members of varying degrees of re- 
lationship, the presence of a genetic com- 
ponent in conventional IQ tests has been 
demonstrated in studies of foster and adopted 
children. If intelligence is determined pri- 
marily by environment, it is argued, then - 
the IQs of children removed from their bio- 
logical parents as infants certainly should 
correlate more closely with the IQs of their 
foster parents than their biological parents. 
The inverse, however, is true.?2 

Again let us stress the point that inter- 
individual differences in test performance 
are not due solely to variations in heredity. 
We agree that most, if not all, intelligence 
tests consistently favor children reared in a 
stimulating and instructive environment. 
Yet, no research has demonstrated that the 
cultural component in these tests “explains” 
as much as 50 percent of the inter-individual 
variance; while, at the same time, no re- 
search has ever found that the genetic com- 
ponent “explains” less than 50 percent of 
the variance. 

On the other hand, the evidence must be 
interpreted cautiously, not because it is 
wrong but because to ask how much behavior 
is determined by heredity and how much by 
environment is not a very sensible approach. 
Heredity and environment should not be set 
against each other in this way; as we shall 
note, the problem is far more complex. We 
merely wish to emphasize here that the ac- 
ceptance of one set of evidence does not 
require us to reject the other. Rather, we 
should accept both, and once having done so, 
begin to move on to the more important 


32 Marie Skodak and Harold M. Skeels, “A Final 
Follow-Up Study of One Hundred Adopted Chil- 
dren,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 75 (Septem- 
ber, 1949), pp. 85-125. Again, the evidence is 
subject to criticism, but mainly in terms of inter- 
preting the relative strength of the genetic com- 
ponent, not its presence. For critical reviews, see 
R. S. Woodworth, Heredity and Environment: A 
Critical Survey of Recently Published Material on 
Twins end Foster Children, Social Science Research 
Council, Bulletin 47, 1941; and Anastasi, op. cit. 
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work of developing a common framework 
for understanding the connections between 


the biological and cultural evolution of 


human societies. 

There are also other reasons for re-exam- 
ining our posture with regard to the nature- 
nurture question. One of these reasons stems 
from a marked change in the orientations of 
behavior geneticists and anthropologists to 
the problem. Geneticists, for example, have 
all but given up the question of how much 
a behavioral trait is due to heredity and how 
much to environment. Rather, many are 
now concerned with such questions as how 
modifiable by systematic manipulation of 
the environment is the phenotypic expression 
of a trait and how heredity interacts with 
the environment to produce phenotypic 
variations.*® One approach to these questions 
is to think of heredity as determining a norm 
of reaction. Gottesman explains the approach 


_in this manner: 


Within this framework a genotype determines 
an indefinite but circumscribed assortment of 
phenotypes, each of which corresponds to one 
of the possible environments to which the 
genotype may be exposed. Jf and when the 
effort is expended to change radically the 
natural environment of a known genotype, 
e.g., maze bright and maze dull rat strains, 
there is a complete masking of the genotypic 
expectation and the two strains cannot be 
differentiated from their behavior . . . It is 
the plasticity of such a phenotypic character 
as human behavior in a heterogeneous en- 
vironment and its invariance in a homo- 
geneous environment which has led extremists 
to lose their perspective about the situations 
in which nature is more important than nur- 
ture and vice versa.?4 


23 An introduction to the complexities of these 
questions can be found in the writings of the be- 
havior geneticists, such as J. Fuller and W. 


Thompson, Behavior Genetics, New York: Wiley, ` 


1960; Irving I. Gottesman, “Genetic Aspects of 
Intellectual Behavior,” in Norman Ellis, ed., Hand- 
book of Mental Deficiency: Psychological Theory 
and Research, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963, pp. 
253-296;. J. Hirsch, “Individual Differences in 


_ Behavior and Their Genetic Basis,” in E. Bliss, ed., 


Roots of Behavior, New York: Harper, 1962, pp. 
3-23; and G. E. McClearn, “Genetics and Behavior 
Development,” in M. L. and Lois W. Hoffman, 
eds., Review of Child Development Research, 
Vol. 1, New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1964, 
pp. 433-480. 


24 Gottesman, “Bio-Genetic . . .,” op. cit. 


Moreover, behavior geneticists, like soci- 
ologists, are interested in exploring the com- 
plexities of human behavior in such areas as 
child socialization, educational attainment, 
fertility, and social mobility. Their vantage - 
point warrants our attention. 

Many anthropologists, in dealing with 
evolutionary theories, also have changed © 
their perspective. The “critical point” 
theory, which only ten years ago had stifled 
any real synthesis between physical and 
cultural anthropology, is being redressed in 
some querters. The theory had held that the 
biological evolution of man proceeded up to 
a “critical point” when suddenly man be-. 
came a culture-bearing animal. Having 
reached this “point,” any further develop- 
ment of man’s physical being became incon- 
sequential as his accumulation of ingenious 
devices (culture) extended his pre-existing 
capacities like a “superorganic cake of 
custom.” *5 The recent progress, however, of 
archeologists and paleontologists in their 
efforts to piece together the evolutionary 
record of man through human fossils and 
cultural artifacts has led to quite a different 
perspective. Rather than sequential, the bio- 
logical and cultural evolution of man appears 
to have occurred in a slow synchronous 
(reciprocal) manner. In other words, the 
development of man’s innate capacity was 
itself dependent upon the gradual develop- 
ment of culture.?6 This not only suggests 
that man’s cultural environment probably 
will continue to shape his future physical 
development but that heredity and environ- 
ment involve inseparable processes. 

Finally, if for no other reason, we must 
begin to take note of genetic principles be- 
cause, whether or not we or other social 
scientists accept them, their generally pop- 
ular acceptance has very real consequences 
for social arrangements. Let us explain. 
Technological advancement, especially in a 


25 Clifford Gertz, “The Growth of Culture and 
the Evolution of Mind,” in Jordon M. Scher, ed., 
Theories of the Mind, New York: Free Press of 


-Glencoe. 1962, pp. 713-740. ` 


26 For a recent and sensitive discussion by a 
zoologis: on the convergence of organic and cultural 
evolution in the foundation of human societies, see 
Alfred E. Emerson, “Human Cultural Evolution 
and Its Relation to Organic Evolution of Insect 
Societies,” University of Chicago, unpublished 
manuscript. 
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competitive world society, has stimulated us 
to utilize all human resources more effectively 
and to seek solutions to the problems that 
now obstruct their full development. More- 
over, against an existing normative backdrop 
of equalitarian values, this force is trans- 
lated into the ideology. of a meritocracy.?? 
While allowing for such contingencies as 
differences in individual performance, a com- 
plex division of labor, and differences in 
social rewards, the meritocracy is a society 
in which positions are allocated on the basis 
of “talent” (plus “effort”) rather than class 
or social advantage. A rational utilization of 
talent, however, requires some degree of 
control over ongoing practices which, to be 
effective, in turn requires special knowledge 
about the distribution of talent and the 
mechanisms that enhance or impede its 
development. Thus, the “Great Society” has 
geared itself to achieve the fullest (and 
fastest) development of each individual 
according to his capacities, and, as the search 
for talent goes on, mass programs in mental 
testing become part of the establishment. 

A basic and often explicit assumption is, of 
course, that the intellectual “endowments” 
cf individuals do differ and that, owing to 
these differences, not everyone can learn any- 
thing. Furthermore, it is generally presumed, 
at least by those whose decisions are mast 
likely to affect current practices, that at- 
tempting to act as if everyone were equal, 
as in uniform educational programs, is 
inefficient, impedes the development of the 
brighter student, and places unreasonable ex- 
pectations on the probable achievement of 
the slow learner. 

The significant questions then become: To 
what extent are mental tests actually used, 
for what purposes are they used, what do 
p2ople believe the tests measure, and is their 
use generally accepted? Later we will elab- 
orate on the answers to these questions. It 
suffices, for the moment, simply to note that 
students, teachers, and parents typically be- 
lieve that the standardized tests now in use 
measure, at least to some extent, the traits 
with which a person is born. In addition, the 
general acceptance and use of these tests has 
become so widespread in recent years that it 


27 Michael Young, The Rise of Meritocracy, 
London: Thames and Hudson, 1958. 
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is inconceivable that their continued use will 
not have a very profound impact on the 
structure of the American society in the years 
ahead. Goslin, one of the principal investi- 
gators of this particular problem, has sum- 
marized the situation in the following man- 
ner: 


For the first time in the history of the world, 
a conscientious attempt is being made to 
measure objectively the intellectual abilities 
of human beings and to make it possible for 
those individuals having the greatest abilities 
to rise to positions of high status. Although 
many other characteristics of individuals still 
play an important role in the assignment of 
status in western society, objective estimates 
of ability are fast becoming of crucial im- 
portance as a result of the development of 
standardized ability tests.28 


In the remainder of this paper, we will 
present four brief but specific illustrations of 
the manner in which genetic and social proc- 
esses, if taken together, could provide the 
basis for framing an essentially sociological 
investigation. As we have need for them, 
genetic principles will be introduced, includ- 
ing those dealing with breeding populations, 
regression toward the mean, and random 
genetic drift. 


CLASS, FERTILITY, AND INTELLIGENCE 


In the classical treatment of social classes 
as Mendelian or “breeding” populations, at- 
tention has focused on conceivable altera- 
tions in man’s genetic character due to a 
combination of differential fertility rates 
(favoring the lower class) and assortative 
mating, i.e. marriages between phenotypi- 
cally, and therefore presumably genotypi- 
cally, similar individuals. 

A breeding population simply is an ag- 
gregate of individuals who are statistically 
distinct from other aggregates with respect 
to some gene frequencies as a result of as- 
sortative mating and other processes: Al- 
though the observed differences in IQ tests . 
of children born of parents from different 
classes admittedly are attributable in part: 
to cultural variations, the findings are at 
least equally predictable from a genetic the- 
ory of intelligence. It should be no surprise, 
therefore, that correlations between spouses 


28 Goslin, The Search .. ., op. cit., p. -189. 
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are found to range between 0.3 and 0.6 in 
most studies, in terms of both measured in- 
telligence and various socioeconomic char- 
acteristics.?? Assortative mating then does 
occur. — : 
Furthermore, although no direct evidence 
is available, assortative mating with respect 
to intelligence probably is increasing, owing 
to the growth of a mass system of higher 
education in which mental abilities are the 
main criterion for selection, as we will note, 
and where sex ratios are beginning to ap- 
proach equality.®° Social classes, most likely, 
have always been breeding populations; and 
‘today, to the extent that intelligence has a 
genetic base and social positions are allo- 
cated according to ability, assortative breed- 
ing between genetically ‘similar adults tends 
to favor the reproduction of genetically sim- 
ilar children in any given stratum. As in 
Young’s meritocracy, talented adults rise to 
the top of the social hierarchy and the dull 
fall or remain at the bottom. Therefore, as the 


system strives to achieve full equality of op- . 


portunity, the observed within-class variance 
among children tends to diminish while the 


` 29 For an extensive review of the literature on 
assortative mating, see J. N. Spubler, “Empirical 
Studies on Quantitative Human Genetics,” in The 
Use of Vital and Health Statistics for Genetics and 
Radiation Studies, United Nations and World 
Health Organization, 1962, pp. 241-252. Although 
Burt’s interpretation of his own data is subject to 
criticism, he is, no doubt, one of the leading pro- 
ponents of the idea that class differences in intelli- 
gence are largely due to genetic variation. See 
Cyril Burt, “Class Differences in General Intelli- 
gence: ITI,” British Journal of Statistical Psy- 


chology, 12 (May, 1959), pp. 15-33, and Cyril 


Burt, “Intelligence and Social Mobility,” British 
Journal of Statistical Psychology, 14 (May, 1961), 
pp. 3-24. Also see Bernard’ Berelson and Gary A. 
Steiner, Human Behavior: An Inventory of Scien- 
tific Findings, New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
World, 1964, p. 309, For general reviews on the 
relationship between social class and intelligence, 
see John B., Miner, Inteligence in the United States, 
New York: Springer, 1957; B. G. Stacey, “Some 
Psychological Aspects of Inter-Generation Occupa- 
tional Mobility,” British Journal of Social and 
Clinical Psychology, 4 (December, 1965) pp. 275- 
286; and Fuller, Nature and .. ., op. cit. 

30] base this proposition largely on the fact, too, 
that the education of two spouses accounts for far 
more of the variance in mate selection (and has for 
at least 30 or 40 years) than any other known 
factor. See, Bruce L. Warren, “Multiple Variable 
Approach to the Assortative Mating Phenomenon,” 
Eugenics Quarterly (in press). 
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between-class variance tends to increase on 
the selective traits associated with genetic 
differences.3? 

Yet the sytem never reaches full circle, or 
to the point where mobility ceases, because 
no parent ever reproduces an exact replica 
of himself. Human variability is just as 
much a law of nature as is human herita- 
bility. Without the former, the entire process 
of evolution (natural selection) is impossi- 
ble; without the latter, no species, gua spe- 
cies could survive. 

In viewing social classes as breeding popu- 
lations, we hesistate to speculate upon the 
many sociological implications. Yet in the 
area of fertility and population studies, there 
are some rather firm and interesting data.3? 
Differential fertility by socioeconomic status 
has been observed for centuries,’ and until 
lately, the low fertility of high-status groups 
frequently has been referred to by sociolo- 
gists as one factor that accounts for vertical 
mobility.4 With the advent of intelligence 
testing, moreover, a similar inverse correla- 
tion has been found between family size and 
the IQ of children. As a result, a number 
of writers several years ago predicted that 
the collective intelligence of the population 
would gradually decline at a rate of one to 
four IQ points each generation.2® There was 
nothing especially complicated about their 


31 Dobzhansky, op. cit., p. 244. 

82 While dealing with these materials only in an 
introductory fashion here, more complete coverage 
can be found in Anne Anastasi, “Intelligence and 
Family Size,” Psychological Bulletin, 53 (May, 
1956), pp. 187-209; Anne Anastasi, “Differentia- _ 
ting Effect of Intelligence and Social Status,” 
Eugenics Quarterly, 6 (June, 1959), pp. 84-91; 
Cyril Burt, Intelligence and Fertility: The Effect 
of the Differential Birth Rate on Inborn Mental 
Characteristics, London: The Eugenics Society and 
Cassell, 1952; and J. N. Spuhler, “The Scope for 
Natural Selection in Man,” in W. J. Schull, ed., 
Genetic Selection in Man, Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan, 1963, pp. 1-111. 

88 See. Frank W. Notestein, “Class Differences in 
Fertility,” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, (November, 1936), 
pp. 1-11, for a review of this subject. : 

34 The data no longer suggest today that the 
upper classes are not reproducing themselves: 

85 The correlations cluster around —0.3; see Ana- 
stasi, “Intelligence and ... ..” op. cit. It should be 
noted, too, that the correlations persist when occu- 
pational class is controlled. 

26 For references, see Gottesman, “Bio-Genetics 
.. 4” op. cit. and Vernon, op. cit. - 5 
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reasoning. If the least intelligent adults of 
the lower classes were producing proportion- 
ately more children, as they thought, and if 
living conditions had substantially improved 
life expectancies and, therefore, the reproduc- 
tive capacities of the children of the lower- 
classes, then the total forces of selection 
were favoring lower intelligence. 

Yet longitudinal data in Scotland,’ Eag- 
land,?8 New Zealand? and the United 
States,*° while covering only about one ger- 
eration, have shown no decline. The paradox 
finally was resolved when it was recognized 
that fertility and family size do not corre- 
late with intelligence in the same manner.‘ 
Previous studies, it is noted, had surveyed 
children only and thereby excluded the ur- 
married and infertile adults. Accordingly, a 
number of studies recently have demor- 
strated that these adults have the lowest in- 
telligence and, when taken into account, no 
simple linear correlation between ’ fertility 
and intelligence exists.** In other words, al- 


87 Scottish Council for Research in Education, 
The Trend of Scottish Intelligence, London: Uni- 
versity of London Press, 1949. 

38 Raymond B. Cattell, “The Fate of Naticnal 
Intelligence: Test of a Thirteen-Year Predicticn,” 
Eugenics Review, 42 (October, 1950), pp. 136-148; 
and W. G. Emmett, “The Trend of Intelligence in 
Certain Districts of England,” Population Studies, 
3 (March, ,1950), pp. 324-337. 

39 Betty M. Giles-Bernardelli, “The Decline of 

igence in New Zealand,” Population Stuaies, 
4 (September, 1950), pp. 200-208. 

49R, D. Tuddenham, “Soldier Intelligence in 
World Wars I and II,” American , Psychologist, 
3 (1948), pp. 54-56. 

41 With limited data at hand, Penrose appears to 
be the first to have recognized the possibility that 
persons of extremely low intelligence, whom he 
found more likely to be infertile, could balance ovt 
the decline attributable to their larger numbers. 
See L. S. Penrose, “Genetical Influences on the Ir- 
telligence Level of the Population,” The British 
Journal of Psychology, General Section, 15 (March, 
1950), pp. 128-136. 

48 The results actually indicate a slight bimcdal 
or curvilinear relationship, wherein low fertility is 
associated with both low and high (but not aver- 
age) intelligence. See J. Higgins, Elizabeth W. 
Reed, and S. C. Reed, “Intelligence and Family 
Size: A Paradox Resolved,” Eugenics Quarteriy, 9 
(June, 1962), pp. 84-90; and Carl Jay Bajema, 
“Estimation of the Direction and Intensity of 
Natural Selection in Relation to Human Intelligence 
by Means of the Intrinsic Rate of Natural In- 
crease,” Eugenics Quarterly, 10 (December, 1963), 
pp. 175-187. 
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though the least intelligent groups produce ` 
more children within marriage, they are the 
least likely to marry. 

While these findings, along with a MEM 
of equally cogent arguments, may tem- 
porarily put aside the ominous thesis that 
selective forces have been operating in an 
unfavorable direction for the species, they set 
forth another interesting question. If social 
class and intelligence are positively related 
and fertility and intelligence are unrelated, 
how do we explain the negative correlation 
Setween fertility and social class? What ` 
might be suggested is either that the high- 
ability, high-status adults have more chil- 
dren than the high-ability, low-status adults 
or that the low-ability, high-status adults 
have more children than the low-ability, low- 
status adults. 

Either hypothesis appears defensible. For 
example, young intelligent adults of child- 
bearing age and from lower or lower-middle 
class backgrounds may anticipate upward 
mobility or at least recognize the utility of 
family planning and therefore limit their 
family size. On the other hand, family size 
probably does not especially restrict the op- 
dortunities of adults from higher sociceco- 
nomic groups.*5 In regard to the alternative 


42 Otis Dudley Duncan, “Is-the Intelligence of 
the General Population Declining?” American Socio- 
rogical Review, 17 (August, 1952), pp. 401-407; 
and Hunt, op. cit., pp. 337-343. 


‘ Or perhaps, much more simply, the solution 


for this problem is quite the same as for the orig- 
inal paradox, That is, Just as the low fertility of 
adults of very low intelligence was obscured in 
earlier studies, the low fertility of very low sodo- 
economic (including institutionalized) adults may 
have been obscured in studies purporting to demon- 
atrate the relationship between fertility and social 
class. 

45 There is evidence, for example, of a negative 
correlation between upward intergenerational mo- 
bility and family size. See Dudley Kirk, “The 
Fertility of a Gifted Group: A Study of the Num- 
ber of Children of Men in Who’s Who,” in Pro- 
ceedings of the 1956 Annual Conference of the 
Milbank Memorial Fund, Tke Nature and Trans- 
mission of the Genetic and Cultural Characteristics 
of Human Populations, Milbank Memorial Fund, 
1957, pp. 78-98; and especially Richard F. Tomas- 
son, “Social Mobility and Family Size in Two 
High-Status Populations,” Eugenics Quarterly, 13 
(June, 1966), pp. 113-121. Also, there is evidence 
that the negative association of fertility with gen- 
aral socioeconomic status masks its positive associ- 
ation with income, so that when other background 
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hypothesis, dull, and especially retarded 
adults from lower socioeconomic families 
tend to be less fertile in part bécause, as we 
already have noted, they tend not to marry. 
In contrast, it is perhaps by no means un- 
usual for an upper or upper-middle class 
family to encourage the marriage and fertil- 
ity of a moderately dull offspring, while 
taking, in the process, whatever precautions 
necessary (especially in the case of a son) to 
ensure the “selection” of an “intelligent” 
mate. These hypotheses suggest some new 
directions for research. 


THE FAMILY AND THE “REGRESSION TOWARD 
THE MEAN” 


This illustration deals with’ the nuclear 
family in urban industrial societies, As an ex- 
tension of the genetic and sociological prin- 
ciples already discussed, our hypothesis is 
that a basic contradiction exists between the 
institutionalization of child-rearing practices 
in the nuclear family and the parent-child 
nexus. By fortuitous circumstances, the fam- 


ily does not and cannot effectively perform 


its most primary societal function. The point 
certainly could be argued using the dialectics 
of a model of class, race, or sex discrimina- 
tion. For purposes here, however, we will 
argue essentially from the standpoint of gen- 
etics, though no geneticist (or sociologist) 
would necessarily agree with our hypotheses. 

The irreconcilable predicament of the mod- 
ern family, from this standpoint, is the gen- 
etic variability of man about which we pre- 
viously spoke. This variability has two 
important consequences here. It produces a 
standard regression toward the mean; and on 
the other hand, in large breeding populations, 
it produces a broad range of genotypes that 
even within a uniform environment could 


conceivably produce almost any known 


phenotypic trait. 

In regard to the first point, the standard 
regression toward the mean undoubtedly is, 
in part, a statistical artifact that should be 


characteristics like education (and we might ven- 
ture to substitute intelligence here) are controlled, 
income appears to enhance fertility. See Deborah 
S. Freedman, “The Relation of Economic Status 
to Fertility,” American Economic Review, 53 (Tune, 
1963), pp. 414-426; and Otis Dudley Duncan, 
“Marital Fertility as a Career Contingency” (12 
April, 1966), unpublished manuscript.. 


expected to occur when there is any chance 
for measurement error. That is, whether the 
same individuals are being re-tested or 
whether two groups of individuals are being 
compared, such ‘as the IQs of parents and 
children, the ‘scores’ that are being matched 
against persons .who : initially were placed 
high or low on the scale will tend to be closer 
to the mean. More important ‘to our argu- 
ment, however, is that.regression toward -the 
mean also occurs because this is the manner 
in which probabilities‘in genetics actually 
work.*® In other words, although a parent 
who is above average in intelligence is likely 
to have children also above average, the “na- 
tive” intelligence of these children, on the 
whole, will be lower than that of the parent— 
that is to say, toward the mean of the total 
adult population. The inverse, of course, is 
also true. The chances are greater for a dull 
parent to produce a brighter than a duller 
child; but usually the child will still be 
somewhat below average.** 

In regard to the second point, the range of 
possible hereditary traits that are trans- 
mitted in any particular mating is ‘limited 
only statistically. The overlap or variability 
in measured intelligence between breeding 
populations has always been a remarkable 


46 There is no contradiction here between the 
“regression toward the mean” and the principles 
of “evolution.” For instance, students frequently 
ask how the giraffe’s long neck could have evolved 
to its present length if the offspring of exceptionally 
long-necked adults were shorter on the average 
than their parents. The answer is simple: the re- 
gression is toward the mean of the total adult 
population of the parent’s generation. If, owing to 
some selection process, the exceptionally long- 
necked giraffes were more fertile than others in a 
particular generation, a new mean would be es- 
tablished for the offspring. Although the necks of 
the offspring of the Iong-necked adults would tend 
to be somewhat shorter than those of their parents, 
the new mean would nevertheless be higher than 
the old mean of the previous generation. Also, the 
necks of some offspring would probably exceed the 
Jongest of any adults in the previous generation. 
Evolution is slow, but certain. Furthermore, there 
js no reason to believe that the genotypes associ- 
ated with inteligence do not operate in precisely 
the same manner. 

47 It is possible that part of the regression toward 
the parental mean, in terms of the phenotypic 
range of intelligence, is also due to environmental 


- variation, but only to the extent that the trait- 


relevant environments are not positively related to 
the genotypes associated with higher intelligence. 
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discovery, and certainly not easily explained 
from other than a genetic standpoint. How 
else can one explain the perhaps more than 
occasional exceptions of a bright child born 
of dull lower-class parents or a subnormal 
child born of bright middle-class parents? 
Although, again, some of the exceptions 
probably can be explained by “environment,” 
we seriously doubt that all or even mosi ex- 
ceptions can be explained in this manner. 
Even under the most restricted environment, 
it is possible for dull parents to produce a 
bright child, and vice versa. Moreover, it is 
entirely plausible that there are far more ex- 
’ ceptions than actually observed, since cultur- 
ally-induced responses probably mask both 
the brightness of some children and the sub- 
normality of others. Interestingly, while most 
observers are quick to concur that a re- 
stricted environment may disguise the native 
intelligence of some lower-class children, we 
seldom inspect the reverse situation. That is, 
it is equally probable that an enriched en- 
vironment, especially one which accentuates: 
“social” skills, may tend to disguise the sub- 
normal intelligence of some middle- or upper- 
class children.*® 

How then does genetic variability put 
some modern families in a predicament? The 
task of rearing a particular child is the “cul- 
turally-induced” responsibility of the parents 
who are directly related to the child but 
whose genetic endowments may be too pcorly 
matched (to the child) to succeed. 

If our national ideals include equality of 
opportunity and a full utilization of all hu- 
man resources and if to pursue these goals 
the structure of the family is so designed that 
children eventually must be emancipated 
from their families of orientation, then the 
obligation of parents to rear a child on ac- 
count of the accident of birth is an obviously 
obsolete (or at least contradictory) feature 
of a modern society.*® Differential advan- 


48 Certainly it may be hard to convince any 
intelligent middle-class parent that the chances are 
that the “native” intelligence of any one of his 
children probably is less than his own and perhaps 
not much better than average. The parent, however, 
is hardly in any position to judge. 

49 Barrington Moore, Jr., Political Power and 
Social Theory, Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1958, p. 163. Also, note one of Lipset and 
Bendix’ concluding remarks: 
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tages and handicaps are rooted in the nature 
of the parent-child relationship. Obviously, 
we are speaking here of cultural deprivation. 
However, rather than the common discrimi- 
natory class barriers we usually think of, the 
source of deprivation is tied to the variable 
mental capacities of parents to provide an 
appropriate environment for a particular 
child to develop according to kis capacities. 

Without discussing the full ramifications 
of this problem, we only raise the question: - 
How is it possible for two dull parents to 
stimulate a potentially bright child, to be. 
aware of his personal problems, and to effec- 
tively guide his development? It is not pos- 
sible, and, apparently, it is partly for this 
reason that through crash poverty and edu- 
cational programs we have intruded upon 
the social structure of the lower-class family. 
Because we believe it is both an “equitable” 
and “efficient” utilization of human re- 
sources, we physically and emotionally re- 
move the child from his parents, in some 
instances, in order to give him opportunities 
more commensurate with his abilities. 

One might wonder, however, just when we 
will begin to apply the same logic to the 
“equitable” and “efficient” treatment of the 
subnormal child of normal, middle-class par- 
ents. Do well-meaning intelligent parents, for 
example, have the “right” to attempt to push 
their children to a level of performance the 
achievement of which would place them un- 
der excessive emotional strain? Are children, 
instead, sometimes pushed into delinquent 
oz other marginal roles? © How apropos is 


There can be no doubt ... that the discrepancy 
between the distribution of intelligence in a given 
generation of youth and the distribution of social 
positions in the parental generation is a major 
dynamic factor affecting mobility in all societies 
in which educational achievement or other 
qualities associated with intelligence play an im- 
portant role in status placement. 


See Seymour Martin Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, 
Social Mobility in Industrial Society, Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1959, p. 236. The 
statement, of course, would be more applicable to 
my argument if we were to substitute the term 
“intelligence” for “social position” in their phrase 
“the distribution of social position in the parental 
generation.” To the extent that “qualities associated 
with intelligence play an important role in status 
placement,” the substitution does not appear in- 
appropriate. 

50 Readers may recognize the obvious linkages 


ay 
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Conant’s first point in the summarization of 
his observations of the American high 
school: 


The main problem in wealthy suburban 
schools is to guide the parent whose college 
ambitions outrun his child’s abilities toward 
a realistic picture of the kind of college his 
child is suited for.54 


EDUCATIONAL TESTING AND 
GENOTYPIC VARIABILITY 


The variability in intelligence is a phe- 
nomenon closely linked to but usually evaded 
in current discussions on transformations in 
mass education in this country. Our discus- 
sion here will not be directly concerned with 
the (intergenerational) source of this vari- 
ability, which was at the root of the preced- 
ing problem. Rather, we will be concerned 
with a basic dilemma that arises as attempts 
are made to institutionalize a system of edu- 
cational selection based upon the variability 
itself when, in fact, we cannot perfectly 
identify the genotypic variation of intelli- 
gence but only its phenotypic expression 
(what the tests measure). Before elaborating 
upon this issue, let us look at one of the 
important elements involved, i.e., educa- 


`- tional testing. 


The development of standardized tests of 
ability has been closely associated with and 


` partly a response to the growth of secondary 


education prior to World War II and, more 
recently, the growth of higher education. Be- 
ginning in the primary grades and continuing 
through college, standardized tests are now 
being employed as the primary basis for 
sorting and selection among a very diverse 


student population for placement in a very 


here to the large body of literature on deviant 
behavior that has developed from Merton's “means- 
ends” paradigm. However,’ no” research, to my 
knowledge, has attempted to explain either lower- 
or middle-class delinquency in terms of Merton’s 
model by taking into account the discrepancies 
between the parents’ and child’s intelligence, or 
even between the parents’ status and the child’s 
intelligence. Are not these discrepancies probably 
just as much a part of the “structure of oppor- 
tunities” as those that are culturally prescribed? 
John A. Clausen has raised a similar question ina 
recent (1966) unpublished ms., “The Organism 
and Socialization.” 

51 James Bryant Conant, Slums and Suburbs, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961, p. 144. 


diverse range of programs. The extent of this 
development is itself quite remarkable. Be- 
low, we have summarized some of the most 
relevant findings from recent studies by the 
Russell Sage Foundation 5? and Project Tal- 
ent”? on testing in the nation’s elementary 
and secondary schools. 


(a) Virtually all schools now use standard- 
ized tests. Moreover, a large majority of the 
secondary schools in this country plan to 
expand their testing programs in the near 
future. 

(b) Standardized tests are used to assess 
the potential learning ability of students, in 
order to provide individualized instruction, 
and to guide students in their decisions about 
school curricula, going to college, and jobs. 
A fairly large majority of the nation’s youth 
actually are being placed into homogeneous 
classes on the basis of these tests, either by 
establishing completely separate programs of 
instruction for different students (“tracking”) 
or by assigning students to different sections 
of the same course (“grouping”). 

(c) A majority of both students and adults 
believe that standardized tests measure the 
intelligence a person is born with; although 
most, at the same time, recognize that learn- 


62 David Goslin, Roberta R. Epstein, and 
Barbara A. Hallock, The Use of Standardized Tests 
in Elementary Schools, New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1965; Orville G. Brim, Jr., David A. 
Goslin, David C. Glass, and Isadore Goldberg, The 
Use of Standardised Ability Tests in American 
Secondary Schools and Their Impact on Students, 
Teachers, and Administrators, New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1965; and Orville G. Brim, John 
Neulinger, and David C. Glass, Experience and 
Altitudes of American Adults Concerning Stan- 
dardized Intelligence Tests, New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1965. . 

58 Clearly one of the largest and most compre- 
hensive (and costly) surveys ever undertaken in 
this country, I nevertheless have found few soci- 
ologists who are any more than vaguely familiar 
with Project Talent. Baseline data were gathered 
in 1960 when a two-day battery of psychometric 
tests and biographical questionnaires were admin- 
istered to nearly one-half million 9th through 12th 
grade students in roughly 1,000 public and private 
high schools, Adding to these auspicious beginnings, 
long-range plans call for a series of follow-ups 
one, five, ten, and 25 years after each class gradu- 
ates. It is, indeed, unfortunate that sociologists 
have not been more aware of this “data bank” and 
its potential applications. Among the several mono- 
graphs published to date, segments of the above 
findings were reported in John C. Flanagan, John 
T. Dailey, Marion F. Shaycoft, David B. Orr, and 
Isadore Goldberg, Studies of the American High 
School, Pittsburgh: Project’ Talent Office, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, 1962. 
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ing makes an important difference. Students 
and parents alike believe that the tests are 
basically accurate. While teachers essentially 
agree with the students and parents on these 
points, they also tend to believe that the tests 
are their best single index of a student’s in- 
tellectual ability. 

(d) Although public acceptance of stan- 
dardized testing seems to depend largely upon 
the specific purposes for which the tests are 
used, a majority of the students believe that 
these tests are and should be important, espe- 
cially in terms of deciding who should. go to 
college. 


This is only part of the story. For the 
college-going aspirants, the first two major 
hurdles—Educational Testing Service’s Fre- 
liminary Scholastic Aptitude Test (PSAT) 
and National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion’s Qualifying Test—usually come in the 
eleventh grade. Scores on the PSAT are not 
used to decide who goes to college, since that 
decision presumably was made some years 
earlier. Rather, one of the primary purposes 
of the test is to help decide who goes where 
to college by giving each student an early 
estimate of the probabilities of being ad- 
mitted to any particular school.5* The Na- 
tional Merit examination, on the other hand, 
is designed to select among the uppermost 
two percent of the country’s students those 
who will receive special commendation and 
awards.55 While in competition with other 


54 Owing to their similarity in content, same 
schools, no doubt, use the PSAT, too, as a “prac- 
tice” test for the SAT (the most widely used of 
the college admissions tests) which generally is ad- 
ministered the following year. 

55 Inadvertently, the National Merit examina- 
tions also are being used as a basis for ranking 
both the high schools and the colleges. On the one 
hand, the absolute number of “finalists” has be- 
come a mark of considerable prestige among the 
secondary schools. (Sociologists and others should 
be warned, however, that the “prestige” accorded 
any school on the basis of these awards is not 
relative to any set of national norms, but relative 
only to other schools in the same state. The reason 
fs that different cutting points on the National 
Merit examination are established for each state in 
order that equal proportions of their enrollments 
are eligible for the awards.) In regard to ranking 
the colleges, the attempts of most researchers have 
. been frustrated either because different colleges use 
tests which are not always comparable (even though 
the College Board’s SAT holds a pre-eminent posi- 
tion) or because published scores are not available. 
Tn lieu of these problems, Astin recently devised a 
“selectivity” scale for nearly all colleges in the 
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programs, the growth of the PSAT and Na- 
tional Merit programs in the past ten years 
has been so phenomenal that both are being 
administered today in roughly three-fourths 
of the nation’s high schools.5é 

The next major, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, challenge comes about a year later— 
the college admissions tests and, for those 
in accelerated programs, the Advanced 
Placement examinations. Whether adminis- 
tered nationally or locally, tests are being 
used today by most colleges in their admis- 
sions process or for placement. Indeed, the 
proportion of high-scoring students that a 
college can attract has become the most ob- 
jective criterion available for ranking the 
colleges themselves.’ In addition, many sec- 
ondary schools and colleges are participating 
in the Advanced Placement Program of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. Al- 
though presently involving fewer students 
and schools, its growth has closely paralleled 
that of the National Merit program.5® ` 


country on the basis of the “choices” indicated by 


the National Merit semi-finalists and recipients of 
its Letter of Commendation in 1961. (The “choices” 
are regularly obtained since the size of the stipends 
they award are based, in part, on tuition fees.) An 
influential work, particularly among the pre-college 
guidance counselors, is Alexander W. Astin’s Who 
Goes Where to College?, Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1965. 

56 In regard to the National Merit examination, 
sze the Annual Report, National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation, Evanston, Dlinois, 1965. Of special 
interest to sociologists should be the fact that 
NMSC has been obtaining socioeconomic data 
along with the administration of its tests. As these 
data continue to accumulate in the years ahead, we 
should have a rather good historical record of the 
interrelationships between ability, social class, and 
college choice. 

57 See note 55. 
58 For example, whereas in 1955-56 only 1,229 
students who entered 130 colleges from 104 sec~* 
ondary schools took the Advanced Placement éx- 
aminations, the respective figures for the year 
1363-64 were 28,874 students entering 885 colleges 
from 2,086 secondary schools. See, College De- 
cisions on Advanced Placement (a CEEB Research 
and Development Report), Princeton, N.J.: Edu- 
cational Testing Service, January, 1966. Associated 
with the growth of both the APP and the NMSC, 
the number of honors programs in American col- 
leges tripled between 1957 and 1965. Moreover, it 
generally is recognized that the basic fundamental 
of honors work is an insistence that each student 
fulfills his potential; see, Joseph W. Cohen, ed., - 
The Superior Student in American Higher Educa- 

tion, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 
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As the student progresses further, the sig- 
nificance of educational testing does not 
diminish. Upon completion of most under- 
graduate programs, admission to nearly any 
reputable graduate or professional school is 
fast becoming dependent, in part, upon the 
student’s sophistication on such nationally 


administered tests as the Graduate Record. 


Examination, the Admission Test for Grad- 
uate Study in Business, or the Law School 
Admissions Test. Likewise, entry into a par- 
ticular field direct from a four-year under- 
graduate program sometimes requires addi- 
tional testing, such as the National Teachers 
Examination or the Foreign Service Exami- 
nation. Even the Peace Corps requires the 
Peace Corps Entrance Tests.5° 

Now, the basic issue in educational testing 
and selection, we believe, involves two com- 
peting sets of forces. On the one hand, the 
pressures to test appear irreversible. It is 
generally recognized by most observers that 
individual capacities to learn vary rather 
markedly, especially when it comes to com- 
plex subject matter for any given grade 
level. Because it is both “equitable” (see 
conclusions) and “efficient” (as noted earl- 
jer), we test. We do so, too, and perhaps 
more importantly, because enrollment pres- 
sures have forced our colleges to become 
more selective, especially since the post-war 
babies “came of age.” ®! This, in turn, has 

58 I have only touched on some of the highlights 
in the development of educational testing. Further- 
more, I have neglected almost entirely any con- 
sideration of the use of standardized tests in busi- 
ness, government, and the military service. For a 
more complete overview of ability testing today, 
see Goslin, The Search .. . op. cit. f 

60 It is doubtful that the controversy related to 
“invasion of privacy” that came to a climax in the 
1965 congressional investigations wil, in the long 
run, stem the tide. Nor is it likely that the more 
recent threats of legislative intervention, even if 
they materialize, will significantly restrict the ac- 
tual administration of tests or other instruments in 
our schools. For a thorough review of testing and 
public policy, see the November 1965 issue of the 


-American Psychologist, 20. 


61 It is difficult to generalize about the privately 
endowed schools, some of which flourish (expand) 
in response to the demand for higher education, 
while others hold their size and simply become 
more selective. Most of the state-supported schools, 
on the other hand, appear to respond in very much 
the same two ways, both of which require these 
schools to employ some device, like testing, to de- 
cide who should go to college and where. One factor 


pushed testing and selection down the grades 
to a point where now a student, or really his 
parents and teachers, probably must decide 
sometime before he leaves the eighth grade 
whether or not he is going on to college. 
We therefore institutionalize programs for 
the separate and individualized treatment of 
the slow learners, the average, and the 
“gifted.” Homogeneous grouping or tracking 
within a school, differentiated programs be- 
tween the various units of a school system, 
or even the differentiation between the “pub- 
lic” and “private” sectors ® of American 


is that before a state-supported school can expand 
its faculties or facilities it must provide the state 


‘legislature with appropriate evidence that its re- 


quests are warranted. Since “projected” enrollment 
figures probably are not too convincing, the only 
acceptable evidence seems to be the number of 
“qualified” students who had to be “turned away 
last year.” There is, therefore, a constant lag be- 
tween demand and supply which requires the 
colleges and universities to make an “acceptable” 
choice between who should and who should not 
be ‘admitted. The second factor involves the 
differentiation in purpose and function of different 
colleges within the same system. As increasingly 
larger segments of the college-age population look 
for some form of post-secondary education, the 
major institutions of higher learning seek to protect 
their standards in new ways. At one time, it was 
acceptable to admit anyone and then simply “weed 
out” the poorer students during the freshman year. 
However, the method probably was devastating to 
both the students and the faculty. Nevertheless, as 
enrollment pressures have mounted, the practice 
could not survive without making administrative 
“monsters” out of the schools whose immense size 
already creates far too many problems. As a result, 
we are witnessing the proliferation of the junior 
and community colleges and the remarkable trans- 
formation of the teacher’s colleges and “cow” 
colleges into liberal arts schools, accompanied by 
the establishment of formal criteria, including 
testing, to decide who goes where. 

62I have in mind here something in addition to 
the more traditional separation of the “academic” 
and “vocational” schools. In a number of large 
public school systems around the country, entire 
units have been set aside in recent years not just 
as preparatory schools for the college aspirants but 
specifically for the “gifted” students. For example, 
the student bodies at Bronx High and Hunter High 
in New York City, as a whole, rank in the 99th 
percentile on standardized tests. See, Cohen, op. cdt., 
p. 226. (Roughly three-fourths of them, too, win 
recognition on the National Merit examinations.) 

63 To a limited extent, selection into the private 
sector occurs across all socioeconomic classes. For 
example, highly selective independent schools like 
Exeter and Andover “sponsor” a “fair” number of 
students from lower socioeconomic backgrounds. 
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education, all add up to the same thing. 
The use of standardized tests and differential 
treatment can be found at nearly every point 
in the educational system. Moreover, there 
is constant pressure, as noted, to introduce 
mental tests into the selection process at an 
increasingly early point in the child’s life in 
order that the development of his caracities 
will not be left to circumstance. 

On the other hand, there are obviots dan- 
gers in the use of standardized tests which 
lead their users to proceed cautiously. These 
dangers, in part, directly involve the size 
and nature of the discrepancy between in- 
nate intelligence (the genotypes) and what 
the tests measure (phenotypes). In early 
childhood and infancy, when intelligence 
tests are least blurred by culturally-induced 
responses, they are least reliable (tempcrally 
unstable) owing presumably to the slow de- 
velopment of the neurological structures re- 
lated to intelligence." Yet in later childhood 
and adolescence, when the tests are more re- 
liable (stable), they are less valid in the 
sense that the phenotypic expression of in- 
telligence at Jater age levels is far more sen- 
sitive to culturally-induced responses. 

The “resolution” of the problem (ao real 
solution is presently possible nor teleclogical 
explanation intended here) has been z0 seek 
a balance between testing programs that are 
introduced neither too early nor too late. If 
premature, the determination of status rests 
on arbitrary (unreliable) data; if postponed, 
the advantages of individualized treatment 
are neglected, and, moreover, depressing en- 


(The author, along with Richard E. Peterson at 
Educational Testing Service, is currently involved 
in a study of all living alumni from the “Exeter 
community.” 

§ In addition to the eventual determination of 
college plans, formal evaluation takes place early in 
order to identify both children with very excep- 
tional abilities and those who, owing zo their 
deficiencies, require special attention. See David A. 
Goslin, The School in Contemporary Society, Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman, 1965, p. 110. 

e Vernon, op. cit, p. 143. It should rot be 
surprising that, in a physiological sense, the brain 
centers associated with intelligence are slow to 
mature, This seems to be characteristic of the 
human child as a whole. With a few exceptions, 
like the sucking reflex, the human infant eaters the 
world exceedingly ill-equipped, for some time, to 
deal with his environment. See Weston LeBarre, 
The Human Animal, Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1960, 
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vironmental influences become firmly estab- 
lished and are all too conspicuous.*® 

Some educational programs appear to com- 
pensate for the “mistakes” that occur. One 
of the objectives of the open door junior col- 
lege, for example, is to give the slow learners 
and culturally deprived a realistic opportu- 
nity to recoup their losses and, if it should 
exist, demonstrate their capability to de col- 
lege work.*? However, perhaps with the ex- 
ception of innovations like Head Start, most 
of the established programs unfortunately 
attack the problem at a point when few of 
the even capable students can be retrieved 
from the involuntary course upon which 
they have been set. Thus, despite all efforts 
to keep the doors open, to keep the dropouts 
in, and to keep the testers out, “sponsored 
mobility” is more a part of the American 
scene than most observers probably have 
thought.®8 


66 These forces also appear to explain what kinds 
of tests are administered and when. Whereas IQ 
tests gererally are used as screening devices in the 
early primary grades when specific kinds of learn- 
ings or experiences are perhaps somewhat less 
likely to invalidate the tests, aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests are more often used Jater when little or 
no pretense is required concerning what the tests 
actually measure. Psychometricians freely admit 
that achievement tests are bound to specific kinds 
of subject matter, since this is the purpose for 
which they are designed. Most, however, are much 
less willing to admit that their aptitude tests are 
“subject-bound.” 

6t Burton R. Clark, The Open Door College, 


’ New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. In addition to the 


“cooling-out” function that Clark so aptly de- 
scribes, another “compensatory factor” involves 
the repeated use of standardized tests of various 
forms and at various points in the educational 
process. For example, some observers believe that 
the PSAT (see note 54) which usually is adminis- 
tered during the eleventh grade and just a year 
before the college entrance examinations is an 
unnecessary proliferation of tests. They argue that 
the accumulated scores from other tests adminis- 
tered throughout the primary and earlier sec- 
ondary grades are sufficient both to predict how 
well most students will do on the entrance exam- 
inations and to “narrow down” the choice of a 
college. Certainly, for predicting how any “group” 
of students will do, these observers probably are 
correct. On the other hand, multiple testing never- 
theless makes it possible to detect and take into 
account the uneven inter-individual patterns of 
intellectual growth (plus changes in motivation 
and error terms) that undoubtedly affect every 
student’s test performance. 

68 Ralph H, Turner, “Sponsored and Contest 
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We believe that more sociologists should 
put aside their aversion to mental testing 
and strive to understand and disentangle the 
problems set forth here. If not, we may 
soon find, if it is not already true, that about 
half of the children by age seven (the cur- 
rent figure in England and Wales) 7° have 
already been “tracked” on ability lines. We 
do not mean to suggest that the “profes- 
sional” opinions of social scientists or even 
politicians would matter very much, at the 
moment, since certainly the feelings of the 
educators and school teachers are far more 
likely to determine just what goes on in the 
classroom anyway. But perhaps this is be- 
cause, in contrast to the teachers who claim 
to “know better,” we continue to insist that 
“all kids are alike,” except, of course, our 
own or except those who get to college where 
we can observe them and readily “explain” 
the observed variations on the basis of the 
diverse educational experiences they already 
` have encountered." 


THE CONCEPT OF “PERFECT MOBILITY” 


Our final illustration of. the importance of 
genetic processes to the sociologist deals with 
the manner in which we typically concept- 


Mobility in the School System,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 25 (December, 1960), pp. 855-867. 
While Turner suggested that the United States has 
been moving toward a system of sponsorship, the 
proliferation of testing in this country really was 
just beginning when he wrote this article. 

8 In my judgment, the best complete text on 
the sociology of education that has appeared so 
far, Corwin’s discussion of the “talent hunt” never- 
theless strongly reflects the biases of the environ- 
inentalists. See Ronald G. Corwin, A Sociology of 
Education, New York: Appleton-Century-Crefts, 
1965, especially pp. 191-207. 

70 Brian Jackson, Streaming: An Education Sys- 
tem in Miniature, London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1964. 

T1 Not only is our own “field of vision” restricted 
by pre-college attrition and selection, it is largely 
limited to the relatively narrow range of aptitudes 
that characterizes the student body at any partic- 
ular college or university. Owing to increased 
diversity and selectivity in higher education, the 
inter-institutional differences in intelligence (or 
scholastic aptitude) are usually about as great as, 
and often greater than, the intra-institutional dif- 
ferences. See, for example, T. R. McConnell end 
Paul Heist, “The Diverse College Student Popu- 
lation,” in Nevitt Sanford, ed, The American 
College, New York: Wiley, 1962, pp. 225-252. 
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ualize vertical mobility. Nearly all studies 
in this area have taken person-to-person 
comparisons of the social stratum occupied 
by fathers and sons as the unit of analysis, 
and then assessed the openness of the. class 
structure either directly from these com- 
parisons or by various kinds of indices of 
association (and dissociation). Essentially, 
once having accounted for “forced” mobil- 
ity, i.e., mobility which is caused by changes 
in stratum composition or size, the remain- 
ing movement or degree of association is 
taken as an estimate of “pure” mobility, or 
“equality of opportunity.” For instance, in 
the standard mobility matrix, “inequality” is 
signified when the occupational distributions 
of the sons born of fathers in different strata 
do not match. Conversely, in-the ideal model, 
a system of full equality is perceived as one 
in which identical proportions of sons from 
all strata eventually will enter any given 
occupation. 
What is basically wrong with this model? 
Although individual differences in ability 
are acknowledged, at least implicitly, and 
although the model permits migration from 
one stratum to another on the basis of these 
differences, it assumes that ability is ran- 
domly distributed at birth and that any dif- 
ferences observed among the children of 
different strdta are solely a matter of en- 
vironmental conditioning. Any genetic basis 
for these differences is dismissed as: irrele- 
vant. To dismiss the genetic factor, how- 
ever, we would have to accept the unrealistic 
idea that, biologically, there is no more re- 
semblance betwéen a child and his parent 
than between a child and a total stranger. 
If, on the other hand, an important part 
of the observed variations in intelligence be- 
tween children from different social classes 
actually can be attributed to assortative 
mating and genetic processes, our model of 
“perfect” mobility requires a fundamental 
revision. That is, as mental functioning is 
made the principal criterion for the ascrip- 


73 For example, see David Glass, Social Mobility 
in Britain, London: Routledge and Paul, 1954; 
Natalie Rogoff, Recent Trends in Occupational . 
Mobility, Glencoe: Free Press, 1953; Gosta Carls~ 
son, Social Mobikty and Class Structure, Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup, 1958; and W. Lloyd Warner 
et al, The American Federal PUES: New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1963. 
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tion of status, a model that specifies that full 
equality is achieved only when the same 
proportions of children from each class are 
assigned to any given status is not exactly 
appropriate. The matter-of-fact reason is that 
it apparently is becoming increasingly un- 
likely that the same proportions of children 
from each class have equal capacities to take 
advantage of their opportunities. The ten- 
dency for elites to replace themselves (inter- 
- generationally) is somewhat ensured by the 
nature of any system in which intelligence is 
a dynamic factor affecting status place- 
ment." Note that this particular restriction 
on mobility is conceptually distinct from all 
cultural barriers that may otherwise limit 
the channels of mobility and with which 
“equal opportunity” models are more prop- 
erly concerned. 

Lest the preceding discussion should be 
misunderstood, let us make firm the equally 
important point that genetic variability guar- 
antees a relatively substantial pool of very 
bright children from lower-class backgrounds, 
which is sufficient reason, in both utilitarian 
and ideological terms, for social policies that 
emphasize the importance of this “overlap.” 
Moreover, when entire groups of children 
from these backgrounds are systematically 
deprived of the same opportunities for de- 
velopment as other children, as presently 
persists, then the size of this pool is larger 
than that which otherwise might be esti- 
mated on the basis of heritability coefficients 
alone. 

For instance, consider a hypothetical 
model of a simple bipartite structure in a 
moderately fluid system which has a one-to- 
three ratio between the size of the upper 
and lower classes. Although the upper class 
might produce the largest relative proportion 
of children with high intelligence, the great- 
est absolute number probably would come 
from the lower class.”* This does not, how- 


78IĪn a quite different context, Rogoff discusses 
this problem with reference to predicting the rate 
of college-going among persons of different ability 
and different class origins. See Natalie Rogoff, 
“American Public Schools and Equality of Cppor- 
tunity,” in A. H. Halsey, Jean Floud, and C. Arnold 
Anderson, eds., Education, Economy, and Society, 
New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1961, pp. 
140-147. 

71A. H. Halsey, “Genetics, Social Structure and 
Intelligence,” The British Journal of Sociology, 9 
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ever, dislodge our previous point; that is to 
say, the distribution of intelligence is by no 
means random and any mathematical or 
other model that purports to estimate the 
“openness” of a class structure should make 
adequate allowance for genetically-based in- 
equalities.7> These inequalities are not the 
same as the moral or political inequalities 
with which contemporary theories of stratifi- 
cation have generally been concerned.7é 
Moreover, we question whether they should 
be, since equality of opportunity neither pre- 
supposes nor promotes equality of ability. 


A NOTE ON RACE 


Before concluding, we are obligated to 
regard the relevance of some of the foregoing 
to the observed differences in intelligence 
between racial groups, lest again we are mis- 
understood. We fully agree with the environ- 
mentalist’s position here that it is doubtful 
that the observed differences can be attrib- 
uted to genetic differences. Our explanation, 
however, is not the same as the one usually 
given by sociologists and others who have 
come to this conclusion, since we must ex- 
plain just how it is possible to claim that 
differences in measured intelligence between 
social classes but not races are due, in part, 


(1958), pp. 15-28; and J. L. Gray and P. Moshin- 


ski, The Nation’s Intelligence, Watts, 1936. 

18 Both Burt and Anderson have used models 
that estimate the difference between the expected 
and observed frequencies of mobility on the basis 
of class differentials in the distribution of intelli- 
gence. In Anderson’s model, for example, “ideal” 
mobility is defined as the perfect correspondence 
between intelliegnce and occupation whereby the 
degree of departure from the “ideal” is taken essen- 
tially as an index of inequality. While this model 
avoids the trappings I described above, it has the 
objectionable weakness of making no allowance for 
culturally-induced variations in measured’ intelli- 
gence. Anderson recognizes this objection and 
freely admits that the model is simply based on 
the “efficiency” goal of economic theory. Burt, on ’ 
the other hand, is much less sensitive to the prob- 
lem. See Cyril Burt, “Intelligence and ... ,” op. cit.; 
and C. Arnold Anderson, James C. Brown, and - 
Mary Jean Bowman, “Intelligence and Occupa- 
tional Mobility,” Journal of Political Economy, 
60 (June, 1952), pp. 218-239. _ 

76 For an excellent discussion of the kinds of 
“discriminatory imparities” I have in mind, and 
with which we should be concerned, see C. Arnold 
Anderson and Philip J. Foster, “Discrimination and 
Inequality in Education,” Sociology of Education, 
38 (Fall, 1964), pp. 1-18. 
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to heredity. The answer perhaps is not seli- 
evident. 

Both social classes and races can be 
treated as Mendelian populations. On the 
other hand, when describing, as we have, the 
selecting and sorting mechanisms that in- 
crease the between-group variance in intelli- 
gence, whites and Negroes cannot be thought 
of as being joined in this selection process. 
For all practical purposes, the fact persists 
that the American Negro, owing to discrimi- 
natory practices, is part of an adjacent but 
clearly separate structure which makes any 
comparisons of phenotypic traits between 
Negroes and whites especially tenuous, ex- 
cept for skin color. (This is not true for 
social classes within either structure.) 

Races are breeding populations which dii- 
fer significantly from each other in the fre- 
quency of one or more genes.” Twenty years 
ago the usual explanation offered for these 
differences involved something about the 
adaptive quality of the selective traits in a 
natural or social environment. An explana- 
tion gaining acceptance today, however, is 
that many racial differences represent ran- 
dom variations that (like eufunctions) can 
become part of the stable characteristics of 


‘any population that remains relatively iso- 


lated over a period of time, as long as the 
trait or traits, of course, are not maladap- 
tive."8 This process is known as “genetic 
drift,” and has no necessary correspondence 
to the theory of natural selection or, more 
precisely, “climatic or social adaptation.” 
Moreover, it appears that the theory could 
explain a majority of the observed variations 


11W. Boyd, Genetics and the Races of Man, 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1950. In terms of this defini- 
tion, note that as breeding populations races and 
social classes do not differ, nor should they. 

T8 Jn small breeding populations, as certainly 


‘ must have typified the early evolution of man, 
+ “chance” fluctuations in the genetic character of 


the populations can easily become stabilized over 
a “relatively” few generations of inbreeding and 


. then without having to be “adaptive” to the en- 


vironment, gradually “drift” through outbreeding 
with contiguous populations. See, LaBarre, op. cit., 
and Dobzhansky, op. cit., especially pp. 279-283. 
Each trait has then its own geographic center of 
origin, or quite probably several such centers. The 
pattern of drift, like Burgess’s cities, tends to con- 
form to concentric circles, occasionally broken by 
natural or social barriers and with lower gene fre- 
quencies in the outer rings. 


between racial groups. This suggests that 
few, if any, of the observed differences can 
be taken as badges of inferiority or superior- 
ity, since no “adaptive” quality is necessary 
for them to develop or persist. It suggests, 
too, that the biological study of races actu- 
ally involves the flow and admixture of spe- 
cific traits rather than discrete (and dis- 
torted) taxonomies.” - 

It is true that whites differ from the 
American Negro in gene frequencies related 
to a number of traits. However, whether the 


` origins of these differences once involved 


genetic drift, climatic adaptation, or both, is 
somewhat irrelevant. Also somewhat irrele- 
vant is the possibility that mimor hereditary 
variations in intelligence might have existed 
at one time. The primary trait today that 
selectively sets whites and Negroes apart is 
skin color. If no genes other than those asso- 
ciated with the color of one’s skin are the 
basis for selective breeding, then, for the 
most part, it must be presumed that most 
other genes, including those associated with’ 
intelligence, simply “drift” across these pop- 
ulations. At least in the United States, there 
is ample evidence to believe (on the basis of 
traits far more clearly associated with hered- 
ity than intelligence) that the amount of 
gene flow has been so marked as to “wash 
out” many of the differences that, at one 
time, may have existed. 

There is no contradiction, therefore, in our 
claim that the observed phenotypic varia- 
tions in intelligence between social classes 
represent, to some extent, actual genetic dif- 
ferences, but that the observed variations 
between races probably do not. As breeding 
populations, only social classes, not races, 
tend to remain isolated by virtue of assorta- 
tive mating based on intelligence. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


It appears that sociologists have tended to 
pass over some perfectly reasonable ties be- 
tween their discipline and behavior genetics. 


79S. L. Washburn, “The Study of Race,” Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, 65 (June, 1963), pp. 521-531; 
Paul R. Ehrlich and Richard W. Holm, “A Bio- 
logical View of Race,” in Ashley Montague, ed., 
The Concept of Race, New York: The Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1964, pp. 153-179; and Jean Robert 
Laurent Hiernaux, “The Concept of Race and the 
Taxonomy of Mankind,” ibid., pp. 29-45. 
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They have done so, in part, because sociol- 
ogy, as a natural point of order, has had 
first to establish and articulate an environ- 
mental theory of behavior. At this, it not 
only has been successful, but there is reason 
to believe tbat its ideas can be and have 
been put into practice. Furthermore, socio- 
logical theories, intentionally or not, have 
been consistent with liberal-democratic val- 
ues whereas genetic theories, in the past, 
have aroused far more suspicion. 

We have argued, however, that the dichot- 
omy between genetically and environmen- 
tally determined intelligence can no loager 
be permitted to dominate our thinking, since 
both really are parts of an interacting sys- 
tem. Our review of some of the recent evi- 
dence should begin to convince us that both 
heredity and environment are important 
and that neither agent alone can produce 
intelligence. Moreover, we noted that sci- 
entists in allied fields have a more balanced 
view of the question than do sociologists. 
Others appear willing to accord ample weight 
to environmental influences, but not to the 
exclusion of the genetic materials which, in 
important ways, regulate the adaptation of 
the human organism to its social environ- 
ment, and vice versa. 

To illustrate these connections, we pre- 
sented four specific ways in which genetic 
processes are sociologically relevant. Al- 
though there are no simple solutions to the 
problems we outlined, it was suggested that 
we should be more sensitive to the work of 
behavior geneticists and avoid systems mod- 
els, such as those in our current treatment of 
vertical mobility, that assume a uniform or 
random genetic base. We cannot opt for a 
biologically based model of social structure; 
on the other hand, we should not be so short- 
sighted as to continue to insist that “all 
men are created equal.” While “inequality” 
is essentially a social phenomenon, it is 
nevertheless dependent upon the necessities 
of both social and genetic differentiation. 

In concluding, .we also can offer no special 
methodological tools for estimating the 
“norm of reaction” of the genotypes associ- 
ated with intelligence. There are, of course, 


no means presently available for doing so.®° 


a0 Some authors, such as Cattell, believe they 
have come close to one, however. In Cattell’s case, 
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Yet we need not wait for geneticists or others 
to provide more accurate instruments. Our 
present testing devices, including IQ, apti- 
tude, or even achievement tests could be 
used, if cautiously, quite profitably in socio- 
logical investigations, and certainly far more 
than they are presently. Even though they 
do not isolate innate ability, individual and 
(sometimes) group differences on these tests 
do, in fact, measure it. Regardless, perform- 
ance on these tests is swiftly becoming one 
of the most, if not the most important single | 
criterion for the allocation of status. 

All sociological investigations and com- 
mentaries, of course, have not neglected the 
treatment of intelligence. In addition to An- 
derson, Clark, Faris, and Rogoff, whose ac- 
tivities we already have noted, there are 
other sociologists who have dealt with the | 
problem in a serious way. Of more than 
cursory interest are: 

(a) Cicourel and Kitsuse’s tidy of the 
professionalization of the role of the guid- 
ance counselors who administer the school’s 
testing program and, owing to moral and 
bureaucratic imperatives, must “do some- 
thing” when the academic performance of 
students falls below their predicted grade- 
point averages; & 


a “culture-fair” test has been developed that pur- 
portedly measures an individual’s ability to adapt 
to new situations and in which his “crystallized” 
(learned) skills are of no particular advantage. 
In comparison with other measures of intelligence, 
he maintains that this test has about twice the 
normal standard deviation, is more stable with 
changes in age or culture, and, therefore, is more 
biologically determined. See Raymond B. Cattell, 
“Theory of Fluid and Crystallized Intelligence,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 54 (February, 
1963), pp. 1-22. My own belief is that the most 
significant advances in this regard are not likely 
to be made by psychometricians. The idea of a 
completely “culture-fair” test is, as others have 
Suggested, probably absurd. Rather, any new 
breakthroughs are likely to be the work of bio- 
chemists. Since the chemical structure of the gene- 
tic “alphabet” has been discovered, one can only 
agree with Dobzhansky that “the day may not 
be too far away when the sequences of the genetic 
‘letters’ In the various genes in man and in other 
organisms may become known.” See Theodosius 
Dobzhansky, Heredity and the Nature of Man, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, and World, 1964, 
p. 37. 

81 Aaron V. Cicourel and John I. Kitsuse, The 
Educational Decision-Makers, New York: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1963. Nearly as extraordinary as the recent 
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(b) Goslin’s continuing work on the so- 
cial and psychological consequences of edu- 
cational testing, and especially his interpr- 
tation of causal patterns of this form, the 
dissemination of test information—>self-con- 
cepts of ability—sachievement motivation; °* 

(c) Sewell’s several studies on the inter- 
relationships between neighborhood context, 
intelligence, and social mobility, one of 
which very recently engaged him (and 
Armer) in an important controversy in this 
journal when Turner, Boyle, and Michael all 
refused to accept the causal priority of in- 
telligence when estimating the effects of 
neighborhood on educational aspirations; 83 


growth in educational testing has been the establish- 
ment of formal guidance programs. It is estimated 
that nearly 90 percent of the nation’s high schools 
have trained guidance counselors today, as agairst 
about 36 percent in 1955. See Project Talent, ap. 
cit., chapter 3, p. 38. 

82 In addition to his work previously noted, see 
David A. Goslin, “The Social Consequences of 
Predictive Testing in Education” (1965), and.““The 
Social Impact of Testing in Guidance” (1966), both 
unpublished manuscripts. 

88 William H. Sewell and J. Michael Armer, 
“Neighborhood Context and College Plans,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 31 (April, 1966), fp. 
159-168; and commentaries by Ralph Turner, 
Richard Boyle, John Michael, William Sewell, and 
J. Michael Armer, American Sociological Review, 
31 (October, 1966), pp. 698-707. In Sewell’s defense, 
I wish to note that the evidence from several longi- 
tudinal studies clearly indicates that during ado- 
lescence the intra-individual (test-retest) correla- 
tions on IQ across this age range are very stable 


under normal conditions, i.e about as high as the ' 


reliabilities of the tests employed. Moreover, the 
small gains that can be isolated from one point 
in time to another appear to be correlated with the 
earlier level of ability, despite either Benjamin 
Bloom’s (op. cit.) or Robert Thorndike’s (“In- 
tellectual Status and Intellectual Growth,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 57 [June, 1966], pp. 
121-127) pessimism, The best evidence is yet un- 
published but comes from the “Growth Study” at 
Educational Testing Service. In a closely adminis- 
tered eight-year program involving the repeated 
use of the same or equated tests in 23 schools, 
early results indicate that the children who shaw 
rapid intellectual growth over one period of time 
tend to be the same children who had a prior 
history of rapid growth. If this is the case, there 
petbaps is less room for “neighborhood context” 
than previously thought, especially after socin~ 
economic (family) status has been partialed out. 
Nevertheless, the possibility still exists that a small 
part of the association between intelligence and 
neighborhood can be attributed to the effect oi the 
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(d) Duncan’s current working papers on 
how intelligence might be represented in a 
formal model of the process of achievement, 
and, more precisely, on how intelligence and 
“environment” might interact in this process 
when two separate estimates of the correlates 
of “early” and “later” intelligence are avail- 
able; & and 

(e) Farber’s re-analysis of Burt’s data 
using a procedure based on the Pascal tri- 
angle for identifying different effects of social 
class on. intellectual development at the up- 
per and lower IQ ranges, which indicates 
that the relationship between social class and 
intelligence is nonlinear, and suggesting that 
we must proceed cautiously when attempting 
to explain the interaction between heredity 
and environment.® 

Also, in concluding, there is one point with 
which perhaps we should have begum, since 
it may help clarify the firm resistance of 
some sociologists who hold that any biologi- 
cal interpretation of human behavior is sim- 
ply specious reasoning. We have in mind the 
“yoluntarism” found in Linton’s classic dis- 
tinction between achieved and ascribed 
status ê and its extension in the sometimes 
“soft” determinism of modern sociology.® 
In the meritocracy, as within any truly “de- 
terministic” framework, Linton’s distinction 
tends to break down, at least in terms of 
what we believe its most common usage to 
be. 

Contrasted with “ascription,” ‘“achieve- 
ment” generally refers to the allocation of 
status on the basis of properties not assigned 
by birth, such as class, sex, or race, but ones 
latter on the former, and, to this extent, Sewell and 
Armer probably’ should have been more cautious. 

84 Otis Dudley Duncan, “Intelligence and Achieve- 
ment: Preliminary Results” (22 April, 1966) and 
“Intelligence and Achievement: Further Calcula- 
tions” (20 July, 1966), both unpublished manu- 
scribe. Duncan’s data tentatively suggest that while 
intelligence has a significant effect on occupation 
apart from its correlation with family background, 
all or nearly all of its effects operate within the 
context of the school system and therefore do not 
add to the “explained” variance in occupation that 
can be accounted for by family background and 


. education alone. 


85 Bernard Farber, “Social Class and Intelligence,” 
Social Forces, 44 (December, 1965), pp. 215-225. 

86 Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, New York: 
Appleton-Century, 1936. 

87 For example, see David Matza, Delinquency 
and Drift, New York: Wiley, 1964. 
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over which the individual presumably has 
some control and, therefore, “merits.” In 
other words, the individual’s private capaci- 
ties are involved. But do not the individual’s 
capacities depend to more than a trivial de- 
gree upon the genetic material with which 
he enters the social contest, and over which 
he has no more control than his race or his 
sex? And, therefore, is not the allocation of 
status according to ability actually just as 
much an “ascribed” criterion as the more 
traditional assignment of positions based on 
“social” heredity? 

If one of the major social issues facing 
contemporary societies, as we have sug- 
gested, involves a basic confrontation be- 
tween the principles of social heredity and 
the meritocracy, then which mode of selec- 


tion is moré equitable? Which is more “just” 
if volition is involved in neither the mental 
capacities that an individual inherits nor the 
social advantages conferred upon him by his 
parents? 

Although one mode is perhaps no more 
equitable than the other, one does appear to 
be more rational. Here, we would agree with 
Linton’s position, and others, that social 
heredity, while not “dysfunctional” in sim- 
pler societies, no longer meets the demands 
of a complex technology. To the extent that 
the survival of our present technology (and 


social order) depends upon the effective ` 


utilization of human resources, then the 
identification, sorting, and development of 
talent will continue to be persuasive argu- 
ments. 


A FRAMEWORK FOR THE COMPARATIVE 
ANALYSIS OF ORGANIZATIONS * 


CHARLES PERROW 


- University of Wisconsin 


Complex organisations are conceptualized in terms of their technologies, or the work done 
on raw materials. Two aspects of techuclogy vary independently: the number of exceptions 
that must be handled, and the degree žo whick search is an analysable or unanalyzable pro- 
cedure. If there is a large number of exceptions and search is not logical and analytic, the 
technology is described as nonroutine. Few exceptions and analyzable search procedures de- 
scribe a routine technology. Two other types result from other combinations—craft and en- 
gineering technologies. Task structures tary with the technology utilised, and are analyzed 
in terms of control and coordination and three levels of management. Social structure in turn 
is related to technology and task structure. Finally, the variations in three types of goals are 
weakly related to the preceding variables in this conceptualisation. The perspective provides 
a basis for comparing organisations which avoids many problems found in other schemes util- 
ising structure, function or goals as the basis jor comparison. Furthermore, it allows one to 
selectively utilise competing organisational theories once it is understood that their relevance 
is restricted to organizations with specific kinds of technologies. The scheme makes apparent 
some errors in present efforts to compare organizations. 


HIS paper presents a perspective on or- 
ganizations that hopefully will provide 
a basis for comparative organizaticnal 
analysis, and also allow one to utilize selec- 


* Revision of a paper read at the 1966 Annual 
Meeting of the American Sociological Association. 
This paper was prepared during the course of re- 
search on industrial corporations supported by 
Grant No. GS-742, National Science Foundation. 
‘Numerous colleagues criticized an earlier veraion 


tively the existing theories of organizational 
behavior. There are four characteristics of 
this perspective. 

First, technology, or the work done in 


organizations, is considered the defining 


unstintingly, but I would like to single out Ernest. 


Vargas, Geoffrey Guest and Anthony Kovner, who 
transcended their graduate student roles at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh during the formulation of 
these ideas in sticky field situations. 
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characteristic of organizations. That is, or- 
ganizations are seen primarily as systems 
for getting work done, for applying tech- 
niques to the problem of altering raw mate- 
rials—whether the materials be people, sym- 
bols or things. This is in contrast to other 
perspectives which see organizations as, for 
example, cooperative systems, institutions, or 
decision-making systems. 

Second, this perspective treats technology 
as an independent variable, and structure— 
the arrangements among people for getting 
work done—as a dependent variable. Goals 
are conceived of as being in part a depend- 
ent variable. What is held to be an inde- 
pendent and dependent variable when one 
abstracts general variables from a highly in- 
terdependent and complex social system is 
less of an assertion about reality than a 


strategy of analysis, Thus, no claim is made ` 


that for all purposes technology need be 
an independent variable. 

Third, this perspective attempts to con- 
ceptualize the organization as a whole, rather 
than to deal only with specific processes or 
subparts. Thus, while the importance of 
technology has often been demonstrated 
within work groups or for particular or- 
ganizational processes, here it will be used 
as a basis for dealing with the organization 
as an organization. 

Finally, and in the long run perhaps most 
importantly, the perspective holds that tech- 
nology is a, better basis for comparing or- 
ganizations than the several schemes which 
now exist.1 ‘ : 

None of these points in itself is new, and 
the last section of this article discusses the 
uses to which the concept of technology has 
been put by others. However, the attempt 
to, deal with all four points simultaneously, 
or, to put it differently, to pay systematic 
attention to the role of technology in analyz- 
ing and comparing organizations as a whole, 
is believed to be distinctive. 

1E.g., social function (schools, business firms, 
hospitals, etc.), as used by Talcott Parsons in 
Structure and Process in Modern Society, Glencoe, 
UL: The Free Press, 1960, pp. 44-47; who benefits, 
proposed by Peter M. Blau and William R. Scott 
in Formal Organizations, San Francisco: Chandler, 
1962, pp. 42-45; or compliance structure, as used 
by Amitai Etzioni, 4 Comparative Analysts of 


Complex Organisations, New York: The Free Press, 
1961. 
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TECHNOLOGY AND RAW MATERIALS 


By technology is meant the actions that - 
an individual performs upon an object, with 
or without the aid of tools or mechanical 
devices, in order to make some change in 
that object. The object, or “raw material,” 
may be a living being, human or otherwise, 
a symbol or an inanimate object. People 
are raw materials in people-changing or 
people-processing organizations; symbols are 
materials in banks, advertising agencies and 
some research organizations; the interac- 
tions of people are raw materials to be ma- 
nipulated by administrators in organizations; 
boards of directors, committees and councils 
are usually involved with the changing or 
processing of symbols and human interac- 
tions, and so on. 

In the course of changing this material in 
an organizational setting, the individual 
must interact with others. The form that 
this interaction takes we will call the struc- 


‘ture of the organization. It involves the ar- 


rangements or relationships that permit the 
coordination and control of work. Some 
work is actually concerned with changing 
or maintaining the structure of an organiza- 
tion. Most administrators have this as a key 
role, and there is a variety of technologies 
for it. The distinction between technology 
and structure has-its: gray areas, but bas- 
ically it is the difference between an indi- 
vidual acting directly upon a material that 
is to be changed and an individual interact- 
ing with other individuals in the course of 
trying to change that material. In some cases 
the material to be changed and the “other 
individuals” he interacts with are the same 
objects, but the relationships are different 
in each case. 

There are a number of aspects of tech- 
nology which are no doubt important to 
consider in some contexts, such as the en- 
vironment of the work (noise, dirt, etc.) or 
the possibilities of seductive or exploitative 
relationships with clients, patients or cus- 
tomers. For our purposes, however, we are 
concerned with two aspects of technology 
that seem to be directly relevant to organi- 
zational structure. The first is the number 
of exceptional cases encountered in the 
work,” that is, the degree to which stimuli 


2 Cf. James March and Herbert Simon, Organi- 
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are perceived as familiar or unfamiliar. This 
varies on a scale from low to high. 

The second is the nature of the search 
process that is undertaken by the individual 
when exceptions occur. We distinguish two 
types of search process. The first type in- 
volves a search which can be conducted on 
a logical, analytical basis. Search processes 
are always exceptional actions undertaken 
by the individual. They are nonroutine. No 
programs exist for them. If a program exists, 
only a very trivial search is involved in 
switching from one program to another pro- 
gram when the stimuli change.? But though 
_ nonroutine, one type of search may be logi- 

cal, systematic and analytical. This is ex- 
emplified by the mechanical engineering unit 
of a firm building large machinery, or by 
programmers writing individual programs for 
slow readers in a special school. The second 
type of search process occurs when the 
problem is so vague and poorly conceptu- 
alized as to make it virtually unanalyzable. 
In this case, no’ “formal” search is under- 
taken, but instead one draws upon the resi- 
due of unanalyzed experience or intuition, 


zations, New York: Wiley, 1958, pp. 141-142, where 
a related distinction is made on the basis of search 
behavior. In our view the occurrence of an excep- 
tional case is prior to search behavior, and various 
types of search behavior can be distinguished. 

3 Ibid., p. 142. 
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or relies upon chance and guesswork. Ex- 
amples would be work with exotic metals 
or nuclear fuels, psychiatric casework, and 
some kinds of advertising. We can conceive 
of a scale from analyzable to unanalyzable 
problems. 

If we dichotomize these two continua into 
the presence or absence of exceptional cases 
and into the presence or absence of analyz- 
able problems, we have a four-fold table as 
in Figure 1. The upper right-hand quadrant, 
cell 2, where there are many exceptional 
cases and a few analytic techniques for an- 
alyzing them, is one extreme to which we 
will refer as nonroutine. In the lower left- 


hand quadrant, cell 4, we have the routine . 


extreme, where there arè few exceptions and 
there are analytic techniques for handling 
those that occur. A one-dimensional scheme 
would follow the dotted line from routine 
to nonroutine. But note that the other two 
quadrants may represent viable cases in 
themselves and they have been labeled with 
some industrial examples. Few cases would 
probably fall in the upper left-hand corner 
of cell 1, or lower right-hand corner of cell 
3, but otherwise many organizations are 
expected to appear in these two cells. 
Techniques are performed upon raw ma- 
terials. The state of the art of analyzing 
the characteristics of the raw materials is 


likely to determine what kind of technology 
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will be used. (Tools are also necessary, of 


course, but by and large, the construction 
of tools is a simpler problem than -the analy- 
sis of the nature of the material and gener- 
ally follows the analysis.) To understand 
the nature of the material means to be able 
to control it better and achieve more pre- 
dictability and efficiency in transformation. 
We are not referring here to the “essence” 
of the material, only to the way the organi- 
zation itself perceives it. 

The other relevant characteristic of the 
raw material, besides the understandability 
of its nzture, is its stability and variability; 
that is, whether the material can be treated 
in a standardized fashion or whether con- 
tinual adjustment to it is necessary. Organi- 


zations uniformly seek to standardize their . 


raw material in order to minimize exceptional 
situations. This is the point of de-individual- 
izing processes found in military academies, 
monasteries and prisons, or the superiority of 
the synthetic shoe material Corfam over 
leather. 

These two characteristics interact, of 
course. On the one hand, increased knowl- 
edge of the nature of the material may lead 
to the perception of more varieties of possi- 
ble outcomes or products, which in turn 
increases the need foremore intimate knowl- 
edge of the nature of the material. Or the 
organization, with increased knowledge of 
one type of material, may begin to work with 
a variety of related materials about which 
more needs to be known, as when a social 
service agency or employment agency re- 
laxes its admission criteria as it gains con- 
fidence, but-in the process sets off more 
search behavior, or when a manufacturing 
organization starts producing new but re- 
lated products. On the other hand, if in- 
creased knowledge of the material is gained 
but no expansion of the variety of output 
occurs, this permits easier analysis of the 
sources of problems that may arise.in the 


_ transformation. process. It may also allow 


one to prevent the rise of such problems by 
the design of the production process. 

A recent analysis of a public defender 
zystem by Sudnow highlights the twin char- 
acteristics of the material variable. On the 


*David Sudnow, “Normal Crimes: Sociological 
Features of the “Penal Code in a Public Defender 


one hand, offenders are distributed into uni- 
form categories by means of the conception 
of the “normal crime,” and on the other 
hand, control over the individual offender 
is insured because the public defender well 
understands the offender’s “nature”—that 
is, his low status, limited understanding and 
intellectual resources, and his impecunious 
condition. The technology, then, can be rou- 
tine because there are few exceptions (and 
these are handled by a different set of per- 
sonnel) and no search behavior on the pub- 
lic defender’s part is required. The lawyer ' 
in private practice, of course, is a contrast- 
ing case.” 

It will readily be seen that these two 
characteristics of the raw material are paral- 
leled in the four-fold table of technology 
(Figure 2). If the technology of an organi- 
zation is going to move from cell 2 to any of 
the other cells, it can only do so either by 
reducing the variability of the material and 
thus the number of exceptional cases that 
occur, or by increasing the knowledge of 
the material and thus allowing more ana- 
lytic techniques to be used, or both. One may 
move from cell 2 to cell 1 with increasing 
production runs, clients served, accounts 
handled, research projects underway, agency 
programs administered and so forth, since 
this allows more experience to be gained 
and thus reduces the number of stimuli seen 
as exceptions. If technical knowledge in- 
creases, increasing the reliability of search - 
procedures, one may move from cell 2 to 
cell 3. If both things happen—and this is 
the aim of most organizations—one may 
move from cell 2 to cell 4.8 


TASK AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


For our purpose, the task structure of an 
organization is conceived of as consisting of 


Office,” Social Problems, 12 (Winter, 1965), pp. 
255-276. : 

5 For a more extensive treatment of raw material 
somewhat along these lines, see David Street, Rob- 
ert Vinter. and Charles Perrow, Organisation for 
Treatment, A Comparative Study of Institutions 
for Delinquents; New York: The Free Press, 1966, 
Chap. 1. 

8 Some organizations, such as mental hospitals, 
perceive that their technology is inadequate to their 
goals, and try to move from cell 4 to cell 2 in the 
search for a new technology. 
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Raw Material Variables : = 
(People-Changing Examples) 


PERCEIVED NATURE OF RAW MATERIAL 





Not Well Understood 
VARIABILITY 
OF MATERIAL 
Socializing instit. Elite psychiatric 
(e.g. some schocils) agency 
1 2 
Perceived as uni- Perceived as non- 
form and stable uniform and stable 
Custodial institutions, Programmed learning 
vocational training school 
4 | 3 
Well Understood 
Fiovre 2. a. “ 


two dimensions, control and coordination. 
Control itself can be broken up into two 
components. They are the degree of dis- 


„cretion an individual or group possesses in 


carrying out its tasks, and the power of an 
individual or group to mobilize scarce re- 
sources and to control definitions of various 
situations, such as the definition of the na- 
ture of the raw material. Discretion here does 
not mean freedom from supervision or free- 
dom simply to vary task sequences or pace 
of work. Both of these are compatible with 
routine activities, and some nonroutine tasks 
must be closely supervised or have precise 
sequences of tasks, once a program is se- 


: lected, because of their critical nature. Nor 


does the length of time between performance 
reviews? necessarily indicate discretion. 
Rather, discretion involves judgments about 
whether close supervision is required on one 
task or another, about changing programs, 
and about the interdependence of one’s task 
with other tasks. Discretion and power may 


T Eliot Jaques, The Measurement of Respensi- 


bility, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959., 
8 This raises serious operationalization problems. . 


In my own work, first-line supervisors were said to 
have considerable Independence in some routine 
production situations, and to have little in some 
nonroutine situations, according to a questionnaire, 
though it was observed that the former had little 
discretion and the latter a good deal. Kovner fcund 
the same kind of responses with a similar question 
regarding control of Job and pace of work among 
nurses in routine and nonroutine nursing unics. See 
Anthony Kovner, “The Nursing Unit: A Techno- 


often be correlated,® but there is an impor- 
tant distinction. Power affects outcomes di- 
rectly because it involves choices regarding 
basic goals and strategies. Discretion relates 
to choices among means and judgments of 
the critical and interdependent nature of 
tasks. The consequences of decisions in the 


case of discretion have no direct influence. 


on goals and strategies; these decisions are 
formed within the framework of accepted 
goals and strategies. 

Coordination, on the other hand, can be 
achieved through planning or feedback, to 


use the terms proposed by March and 


logical Perspective,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Pittsburgh, 1966. See also the discrep- 
ancy between scores on a similar matter resulting 
from different interpretations of discretion in two 
studies: Rose L. Coser, “Authority and Decision- 
Making in a Hospital,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 23 (February, 1958), pp. 56-64, and James 
L. Hawkins, and Eugene Selmanoff, “Authority 
Structure, Ambiguity of the Medical Task, Absence 
of Doctor from the Ward, and the Behavior of 
Nurses,” Indiana University, mimeo. 

® See, for example, a developmental scheme which 
holds that critical tasks requiring considerable dis- 
cretion are the basis for group domination in hos- 
pitals and other organizations, in Charles Perrow, 
“Analysis of Goals in Complex Organizations,” 
American Sociological Review, 26 (April, 1961), 
pp. 335-341, See also the compelling illustration 
presented in the discussion of maintenance person- 
nel in a thoroughly routinized cigarette factory by 
Michel Crozier, The Bureaucratic Phenomenon, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1964, Chap. 
4. 


yp. 
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Simon.?¢ ‘Coordination by planning refers 
to the programmed interaction of tasks, 
which interaction is clearly defined by rules 
or by the very tools and machinery or the 
logic of the transformation process. Coordi- 
nation by feedback, on the other hand, re- 
fers to negotiated alterations in the nature 
or sequence of tasks performed by two dif- 
ferent units. 

It is now necessary to distinguish three 
functional or task areas within management 
in organizations. Area One, the design and 
planning function, entails such major deci- 
sions as what goods or services are to be 
produced, who the customers will be, the 
technology employed, and the source of 
legitimacy and capital. Area Two, the tech- 
nical control and support of production and 


_ marketing, includes such functions (to use 


industrial terms) as accounting, product and 
process research, quality control, scheduling, 
engineering, plant management, purchasing, 
customer service, advertising, market re- 
search, and general sales management. (Not 
all are important, or even existent, of course, 
in all industrial organizations.) This is dis- 
tinguished as a function, though not neces- 
sarily in terms of actual persons or positions, 
from Area Three, the supervision of produc- 
tion and marketing. This area involves the 
direct supervision of those dealing with the 
basic raw materials and those doing direct 


20 Op. cit., p. 160. 


selling.!! In the subsequent discussion we 
shall ignore marketing, and, for a time, 
Area One. 

Figure 3 shows crudely the kinds of values 
that might be expected to appear in the task 
structure, considering only Areas Two and 
Three—technical control and support of 
production, and the supervision of produc- 
tion. Some global organizational characteri- 
zations of structure are given at the bottom 
of each cell. Those familiar with Burns and 
Stalker’s work will recognize cell 2 as closest 
to the organic structure and cell 4 as closest 
to the mechanistic structure.” 

In cell 2, we have nonuniform raw mate- 
rials in both areas which are not well un- 
derstood, and thus present many occasions 
for exceptional handling. However, the 
search required cannot be logically con- 
ducted, but must involve a high degree of 
experimentation and “feel.” In such a tech- 
nological situation, the discretion of both 
those who supervise the transformation of 
the basic raw material, and those who pro- > 
vide technical help for this process, must be 
high. The supervisors will request help from 


11 The distinction between Areas Two and Three 
is based upon a more limited distinction used by 
Joan Woodward in her brilliant study, Industrial 
Organization, London: Oxford University Press, 
1965. 5 

12 Tom Burns and G. M. Stalker, The Manage- 
ment of Innovation, London: Tavistock Publica- 
tions, 1961. 
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technical personnel rather than receive or- 
ders from them, or there may not even be 
a clear line of distinction between the two 
in terms of persons. That is, the clinical 
psychologist or the quality control engineer 
will find himself “on the line” so to speak, 
dealing directly with patients or exotic metals 
and working side by side with the super- 
visors who are nominally of lower status. 
The power of both groups will be high, and 
not at the expense of each other. The co- 
ordination will be through feedback—that 
is, considerable mutual adjustment must be 
made. The interdependence of the two groups 
will be high. The development of product 
groups and product managers in industry 
` provides an example, as does the somewhat 
premature attempt of one correctional insti- 
tution to utilize a cottage system bringing 
both clinical and line personnel together with 
joint responsibility for running autonomous 
cottages.18 

In the case of cell 4, uniform stable ma- 
terials whose relevant nature is perceived as 
well understood can be handled with few 
exceptions occurring, and those that do occur 
can’ be taken care of with analytical search 
processes. In such a situation the discretion 
of both groups is likely to be low. This is a 
well-programmed production process and 
_ there is no need to allow much discretion. 
Indeed, there is danger in doing so. How- 
ever, the power of the technical group over 
the supervisory group is high, for they di- 


18 Street, et al., op. cit., Chaps. 5, 6. The organi- 
zation is called Milton. 


rect the activities of the supervisors of pro- 
duction on the basis of routine reports gen- 
erated by the supervisors. Those in Area 
Three are likely to see those in Area Two as 
hindrances to their work rather than aides. 
Coordination can be through planning in 
both groups, and the interdependence of the 


two groups is low; it is a directive rather 


than an interdependent relationship. 

Cell 3 represents a variation from either 
of these extremes, for here, in contrast to 
cell 2, the existence of many exceptions 
which require search procedures increases 
both the power and the discretion of the 
technical group, which handles these excep- 
tions, at the expense of the supervisory 


group. The supervisors of production respond - 
to the results of these search processes. 


rather than undertake search themselves. In 
the case of cell 1, the situation is reversed. 
Because search cannot be logical and ana- 
lytical, when the infrequent exceptions occur 
they are handled by those in closest contact 
with the production process such as teachers 
and skilled craftsmen, and there is minimal 
development of administrative -services. Of 
course, in schools that attempt to do little 
socialization but simply offer instruction 
and provide custody, technical (adminis- 
trative) services graw and we move to cell 2. 

Having thus related technology to task 
structure, let us turn to another aspect of 
structure—the non-task-related but organi- 
zationally relevant interactions of people. 
We call this the social structure. 

Figure 4 follows our previous four-fold 
classification and indicates the variety of 
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bases for non-task-related interactions. All 
are present in all organizations, but the 
saliency varies. In cell 2, these interactions 
are likely to revolve more around the mis- 
sion, long-range goals, and direction of de- 
velopment of the organizations than around 
the other three bases. This is because of the 
task structure characteristic of a flexible, 
polycentric organization, or at least is re- 


‘lated to it. The category “social identity” in 


‘cell 1 is meant to convey that the non-task- 
related interactions of personnel that are or- 
ganizationally relevant revolve around com- 
munal or personal satisfactions born of long 
tenure and close working relationships. This 
is true especially at the supervisory level, 


- which is a large management group in this 
type.of structure. However, it is very pos- . 


sible, as Blauner and others have shown, 
for communal relations to develop im cell 4 
types of organizations if the organization 
is located in a rural area where kinship and 
rural ties are strong.”* The basis of inter- 
action in cell 3 is instrumental identity and 
in cell 4, work or task identification. These 
would also be predicted upon the basis of 
the technology. 

So far we have ignored Area One—design 
and planning. This area receives more .in- 
puts from the environment than the other 
areas, and thus its tasks and technologies 
are derived from both internal and external 
stimuli. If the product environment of the 
organization—a term meant to cover com- 
petitors, customers, suppliers, unions and 


-regulatory agencies—were the same in all 


four cells of Figure 3, we would expect the 
design and planning ‘areas in cell 4 to have 
routine tasks and techniques, and nonrou- 
tine ones in cell 2. This is because the oc- 
casions for design and long-range planning 
would be few in the one and many in the 
other. For example, at least until very ‘re- 
cently, the decisions that executives in the 


. primary metals industries, railroads and sur- 


face mining had to make were probably 
rather routine, while those of executives in 


14 Robert Blauner, AKenation and Freedom: The ` 


Factory Worker and His Industry, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1964, Chap. 4. Blauner’s 
theory, incidentally, is entirely consistent with the 
perspective proposed here, even though we do not 
concern ourselves explicitly in this article with the 
morale of hourly employees. 


new industries such as electronics and aero- 
space were probably nonroutine.1® One 
would expect that cell 1 would also be’ rou- 
tine, and cell 3 somewhat nonroutine. But 
the product environment can alter all this. 
Organizations’ in cell 4 can be in a rapidly 
changing market situation even though the 
technical control and the supervision of pro- 
duction are fairly routine. Consumer goods 
industries probably deal with many deci- 
sions where the search behavior confronts 
unanalyzable problems such as the hemline 
of women’s clothes, fads in the toy industry, 
or the length of time that tail fins or the 
boxy look in autos will last. Generally speak- 
ing, however, though the intrinsic charac- 
teristics of the product remain the same, 
rapid changes in the extrinsic characteristics 
will introduce nonroutine tasks in the design 
and planning .area, even though it hardly 
alters the routine character of the technical 
control and the supervision of production,1® 

These are industrial examples, but it also 
seems likely that the tasks of Area One in 
custodial mental hospitals are quite differ- 
ent from those in treatment-oriented hos- 
pitals. Relations with the regulatory agen- 
cies, supplying agencies, the consumers such 
as courts and families, and the other agen- 
cies that compete for funds or ‘clients, will 
be rather routine in the first, while they will 
be quite nonroutine and sensitive in the 
second. This would not be true, of course, 
if the latter have the means of isolating 


` themselves from their environment." Simi- 


larly, the market situation of vocational 
training institutions may change rather 


‘quickly as industrial technologies change, 


15 On the former see Alfred D. Chandler, Jr., 
Strategy and Structure, Cambridge, Mass.: MIT 
Press, 19€2, pp. 329-330, and Chap. 7 in general. 
The discussion of social structure and time periods 
by Stinchcombe can be interpreted in this manner 
also. Those exceptions that occur in his data ap- 
pear to be examples of nonroutine technologies es- 
tablished in periods of predominantly routine tech- 
nologies, or vice versa. See Arthur Stinchcombe, 
“Social Structure and Organizations” in James 
March (ed.) Handbook of Organizations, Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1965, pp. 142-169, esp. p. 158. 

16 On the distinction between intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic prestige, see Charles Perrow, “Organizational 
Prestige, Some Functions and Dysfunctions,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, 66 (January, 1961), pp. 
335-341. 

17 Cf. Street, ct al, op. cit., Chap. 4. 
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requiring changes in the design and planning 
of the institution, while the market of a 
public school that attempts to socialize 
youths will not change as often. 


GOALS 


Finally, let us turn to the last major vari- 
able, goals. Three categories of goals can be 
distinguished for present purposes.1® These 
are system goals, which relate to the char- 
acteristics of the system as a whole, inde- 
pendent of its products; product character- 
istic goals, which relate to the characteristics 
of the products the organization decides to 
emphasize; and derived goals, which refer 
to the uses to which power generated by 
organizational activities can be put, inde- 
pendent of system or product goals. 

We would expect completely routinized 
organizations to stress those “system” goals 
of organizational stability, low risk, and per- 
haps high profits or economical operations 
rather than growth. (See Figure 5.) In 
terms of “product characteristic” goals, they 
would be more likely to emphasize quantity 
than quality, stable lines over unstable or 
diversified lmes, superficial transformations 
(e.g., instilling discipline in deviant clients) 
over basic transformation (such as character 
restructuring), and so forth. Their “derived” 
goals are likely to emphasize conservative 


18 For a full discussion of these and three others 
see Charles Perrow, “Organizational Goals,” Inter- 
national Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, (rev. 
ed.), forthcoming. (Draft copies, mimeo. 18 pp., can 
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attitudes towards the government, conserva- 
tive political philosophies, conservative forms 
of corporate giving. Also, they are perhaps 
more likely to have individuals who exploit, 
for their own benefit, relations with sup- 
pliers, and who have collusive arrangements 
with competitors and devious and excessive 
forms of management compensation. Obvi- 
ously, these comments upon possible goals 
are open to serious question. For one thing, 
we lack such data on goals for a large num- 
ber of organizations. Furthermore, personal- 
ities and the environment may shape goals 
more than the other variables of technology 
and structure. Finally, the link between 
structure and goals is an intuitive one, based 
upon unproven assumptions regarding atti- 
tudes generated by task relations. But the 
comments are meant to suggest how goals 
may be shaped or constrained, though hardly 
specified, through the influence of technol- 
ogy and structure. 


SOME CAUTIONS 


This truncated perspective ignores the 
role of the cultural and social environment 
in making available definitions of raw mate- 
rial, providing technologies, and restricting 
the range of feasible structures and goals.!* 
It also ignores, for the most part, the role 
of the product environment—customers, 





19 The role of the cultura] and social environment 
is developed in somewhat more detail in a review 
of studies of general and mental hospitals in Charles 
Perrow, “Hospitals: Technology, Structure and 
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competitors, suppliers, unions and regula- 
tory agencies—and the material and human 
resources. These will have their independent 
effect upon the major variables. 

In addition, it is not proposed here that 
there are four types of organizations. The 
two-dimensional scheme is conceived of as 
consisting of two continua. Nor are the 
dimensions and the specifications of the 
variables necessarily the best. It is argued, 
however, that the main variables—raw mate- 
rials, technology, task and social structure, 
goals, and some differentiation of task areas 
within organizations, are critical ones. As to 
the assignment of independent and depend- 
ent variables, occasions can be readily cited 
where changes in goals, for example those 
brought about by changes in the market 
place or the personalities of top executives, 
have brought about changes in the technol- 
ogy utilized. The argument is somewhat 
more subtle than one of temporal priorities. 
Rather, it says that structure and goals must 
adjust to technology or the organization will 
be subject to strong strains. For a radical 
change in goals to be a successful one, it may 
require a change in technology, and thus 
in structure, or else there will be a large 
price paid for the lack of fit between these 
variables.2° Furthermore, as one proceeds, 
analytically, from technology through the 
two kinds of structure to goals, increasingly 
the prior variable only sets limits upon the 
range of possible variations in the next vari- 
able. Thus, technology may predict task 
structure quite well in a large number of 
organizations,?1 but these two predict social 
structure less well, and these three only set 


20 This is argued in detail in Perrow, ibid., pp. 
926-946. Kovner finds those nursing units with the 
greatest divergence between technology and struc- 
ture to have the lowest scores on a dimension of 
goal realization. Op. cit., pp. 96-97. ` 

21 Unfortunately, verification of the predicted re- 
lationships would require a large sample of organi- 
zations since there are bound to be many examples 
of incompatibility between the variables. However, 
even in a smell sample, those whose structure was 
appropriate to their technology should have fewer 
“strains” than those whose structure was ineppro- 
priate, Joan Woodward, using a similar approach 
with 100 industrial firms found strong relationships 
between production systems and certain aspects of 
structure, though the rudimentary information and 
analysis on the 100 firms leaves one in doubt as to 
how strong. See Joan Woodward, of. cit. 


broad ‘limits upon the range of possible 
goals, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSES 


If all this is at all persuasive, it means 
that we have a powerful tool for comparing 
organizations. The first implication of this 
for comparative studies is that we cannot 
expect .a particular relationship found in 
one organization to be found in another un- 
less we know these organizations are in fact 
similar with respect to their technology. 
Thus, the fact that the cosmopolitan-local 
relationship that worked so well in Antioch 
College was not found in the outpatient de- 
partment of a hospital should not surprise 
us; the work performed by the professionals 
in each case was markedly different.?? That 
morale was associated with bureaucracy in 
fairly routine public schools, but not in re- 
search organizations, is understandable.” 
Less obvious, however, is the point that 
types of organization—in terms of their 
function in society—will vary as much 
within each type as between types. Thus, 
some schools, hospitals, banks and steel 
companies may have more in common, be- 
cause of their routine character, than ròu- 
tine and nonroutine schools, routine and 
nonroutine hospitals, and so forth. To as- 
sume that you are holding constant the 
major variable by comparing several schools 
or several steel mills is unwarranted until 
one looks at the technologies employed by 


22 Cf. Alvin Gouldner, “Cosmopolitans and Lo- 
cals: Toward an Analysis of Latent Social Roles,” 
Administrative Science Quarterly, 2 (December, 
1957, March, 1958), pp. 281-306, 444-480, and 
Warren G. Bennis, N. Berkowitz, M. Affinito, and 
M. Malone, “Reference Groups and Loyalties in’ 
the Out-Patient Department,” Administrative Sci- 
ence Quarterly, 2 (March, 1958), pp. 481-500. 

23 Gerald H. Moeller and W. W. Charters, “Re- 
lation of Bureaucratization to Sense of Power 
Among Teachers,” Administraiive Science Quar- 
terly, 10 (December, 1966), pp. 444—465. In addi- 
tion, for this reason one becomes wary of proposi- 
tional inventories that fail to make sufficient dis- 
tinctions among organizations, but attempt to 
support the propositions by. illustrations that are 
likely to restrict the scope of the proposition to 
the particular type of organization used in the 
illustration. For the most recent example, see Wil- 
Ham A. Rushing, “Organizational Rules and Sur- 
veillance: Propositions in Comparative Organiza- 
tional Analysis,” Administrative Science Quarterly, 
10 (December, 1966), pp. 423-443. 
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various schools ‘or steel mills. In fact, the 
variations within one type of organization 
may be such that some schools are like pris- 
ons, some prisons like churches, some 
churches like factoriés, some factories like 
universities, and so on.2 Once this is recog- 
nized, of course, analysis of the differences 
between churches or whatever can be a 
powerful tool, as witness the familiar con- 
trast of custodial and treatment-oriented 
people-changing institutions. 

Another implication is that there is little 
point in testing the effect of a parameter 
variable, such as size, age, auspices, geo- 
graphical dispersion, or even national cul- 
ture, unless we control for technology. For 


example, in the case of size, tò compare the’ 


structure of a small R and D-lab where the 
tasks of all three areas are likely to be quite 
nonroutine with’ the structure of a large 
bank where they are likely to be quite rou- 
tine is fruitless. The nature of their tasks 
is so different that the structures must 
vary independently of their different: sizes.”° 
A meaningful study of the effect of size on 
structure can be made only if we control for 
technology, and compare, say, large and 
small banks all of which have similar serv- 
ives, or large and small R and D labs. Simi- 
larly, though the brilliant work of Crozier 
on French culture is very suggestive, many 
of his conclusions may stem from the fact 
that only very routine organizations were 
studied, and even those lacked many critical 
elements of the bureaucratic model.” Equally 
routine organizations in a protected product 
environment in the U.S. might have dis- 
played the same characteristics. 

Finally, to call for decentralization, repre- 
sentative bureaucracy, collegial authority, or 
employee-centered, innovative or organic or- 


3t any of the frameworks for comparative analy- 
sis, such as those cited in footnote 1, break down 
because of their broad categories. The failure of 
some of these schemes to meaningfully order the 
data from a large sample of a great variety of or- 
ganizations is discussed in J. Eugene Haas, Richard 
H. Hall and Norman J. Johnson, “Toward an 
Empirically Derived Taxonomy of Organizations,” 
in Raymond V. Bowers (ed.), Studies on Behavior 
in Organisations, Atlanta: University of Georgia 
Press, 1966, pp. 157-180. 

36 This may be a basic error in the ambitious 
survey conducted by Haas and his associates, ibid. 

28 Crozier, op. cit. 
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ganizations—to mention only a few of the 
highly normative prescriptions that are being 
offered by social scientists today—is to call 
for a type of structure that can be realized 
only with a certain type of technology, un- 
less we are willing to pay a high cost in 
terms of output. Given a routine technology, 
the much maligned Weberian bureaucracy 
probably constitutes the socially optimum 
form of organizational structure. 

Tf all this is plausible, then existing vari- 
eties of organizational theory must be selec- 
tively applied. It is increasingly recognized 
that there is no “one best” theory (any more 
than there is “one best” organizational struc- 
ture, form of leadership, or whatever) unless 
it be so general as to be of little utility in 
understanding the variety of organizations. . 
The perspective proposed heré may allow 
us to utilize existing theories selectively. 

For example, a characteristic of thoroughly 
routinized organizations is the program- 
matic character of decisions, and perhaps 
the infrequency with which important de- 
cisions have to be made. A decision-making 
framework that attempts to simulate execu- 
tive behavior would be fruitful in such 
cases, for decisions are programmed and 
routinized. There are fairly clear guidelines 
for decisions, and clear routing maps, flow 
charts, and so forth. (See the examples in 
the second half of the Cyert and March 
volume, The Behavioral Theory of the 
Firm2") However, a decision-making per- 
spective which emphasizes uncertainty, such _ 
as Herbert Simon’s, or that illustrated in _ 
the first part of the Cyert and March vol- 
ume, would not be fruitful here.?8 It would 
be fruitful where nonroutine tasks are in- 
volved. 

The study of organizations with a moder- 
ate or high component of nonroutine activi- 
ties, especially at the design and planning 
level, would benefit from the institutional 
analysis proposed by Selznick, whereas more 
routine organizations would not. Selznick, 


‘himself, would see them as technical tools. 


The Communist Party is engaged in nonrou- 
tine activities and Selznick chose to analyze 
the nonroutine rather than the routine as- 


27 Richard M. Cyert and James G. March, The 
Behavioral Theory of the Firm, Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1963,. Chaps. 7-11, 

28 Ibid., Chaps. 1-4, 6. 
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pects of the multi-organization, the Tennes- 


- see Valley Authority.2° Except for its Bell 


Laboratories, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation is probably a rather 
routine organization in a stable product 
environment and Barnard’s equilibrium anal- 
ysis works well. Equilibrium analysis also 
works well for the routine operatives at the. 
production level in economic organizations 
that constitute most of the subjects for the 
discussion by March and Simon of the con- 
tribution-inducement model.®1 Where non- 
routine activities are involved, however, the 
measurement of both inducements and con- 
tributions tends to be difficult, and little is 
gained by this model except the unenlighten- 
ing assertion that if the person stays in the 
organization and produces, there must be 
some kind of an inducement at least to 
match his contribution.8? 

` There are, of course, many aspects of the 
general perspectives or theories of organiza- 
tions that apply to. all organizations, and 
many more will be forthcoming. What is 
asserted here is that we know enough about 
organizations in general, at this point, to 
suggest that more of our effort should. be 
directed toward “middle range” theories 
which attempt to increase their predictive 
power by specifying the types of organiza- 
tions to which they apply. To do this we 
need far better classification systems than 
we now have. A better classification system 
will be based upon a basic aspect of all 
organizations. In this paper we have sug- 


gested that a better system would be one ` 


which conceptualizes organizations in terms 


39 Philip Selznick, The Organizational Weapon, 
New . York: McGraw-Hill, 1952, and TVA and 
The Grass Roots, Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1949. See also Leadership in Adminis- 


tration, Evanston, UL: Row, Peterson, 1957, Chap. . 


1. 

80 Chester Barnard, The Functions of the Execu- 
tive, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938. - 

81 March and Simon, of. ct., Chap. 4. 

83 Woodward’s remarkable book offers several 
implicit examples of selective utility. It seems clear, 
for example, that firms in her middle category 


_ (large batch, assembly and mass production) ex- 


hibit the characteristics of political science models 
such as Melville Dalton (Men Who Manage, New 
York: Wiley, 1959) and the first part of Cyert and 
March (op. ct.). But this view would not Humi- 
nate the other two categories in her scheme; appli- 
cation must be selective. 


of the work that they do rather than their 
structure or their goals. 


OTHER STUDIES UTILIZING TECHNOLOGY 


If there is anything novel in the present 
essay it is the setting forth of an integrated 
and somewhat comprehensive viewpoint on 
technology and complex organizations. Nu- 
merous studies have dealt with specific as- 


- pects of this viewpoint and some are dis- 


cussed here, 

There have been a few general theoretical 
statements regarding technology and struc- 
ture. The one closest to the perspective pre- 
sented here is a seminal essay by Litwak 3° 
which distinguishes uniform and nonuniform 
tasks. His framework received some empiri- 
cal support in an interesting essay by Hall. 
One of the first attempts to specify some 
structural and goal concomitants of tech- 
nology in general terms was by. Thompson 
and Bates.*® March and Simon,*? and Simon 


88 Eugene Litwak, “Models of Organization 
Which Permit Conflict,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, 67 (September, 1961), pp. 177-184. 5 

34 Richard H. Hall, “Intraorganizational Struc- 
tural Variation: Application of The Bureaucratic 
Model,” Administrative Science Quarterly, 7 (De- 
cember, 1962), pp. 295-308. However, the norma- 
tive anti-bureaucratic tone of many of Hall’s ques- 
tionnaire items precludes an adequate test. An 
affirmative response to an item such as “I have to 
ask my boss before I do almost anything” prob- 
ably indicates a very poor boss, rather than a situ- 
ation where a bureaucratic structure is viable. A 
factor analysis of Hall’s items was utilized to con- 
struct several discrete dimensions of some aspects 
of bureaucracy in connection with research re- 
ported by Aiken and Hage. It appears that the 


- groupings are not on the basis of content, but on 


the evaluative wording of the items. Those stated 
negatively, as in the above example, group together, 
and those implying “good” leadership techniques 
(rather than bureaucratic or nonbureaucratic tech- 
niques) group together. It is doubtful that any- 
thing but good or bad leadership in a gross sense 
is being tested here. A valid item for degree of bu- 
reaucratization would permit respondents to ap- 
prove of the necessity for close supervision, for 
example, as well as to indicate it is not appropriate. 
See Michael Aiken and Jerald Hage, “Organiza- 
tional Alienation: A Comparative Analysis,” Amer- 
ican Sociojogical Review, 31 (August, 1966), pp. 
497-507. 

85 James D. Thompson and Frederick L. Bates, 
“Technology, Organization, and Administration,” 
Administrative Science Quarterly, 2 (March, 1957), 
pp. 325-343. 

36 James March and Herbert Simon, Organisa- 
tions, New York: Wiley, 1958. i 
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alone,®? proposed and discussed a distinction 
between programmed and nonprogrammed 
decisions in general terms. Bennis 88 verges 
upon a technological conceptualization in 
parts of his excellent review of leadership 
theory and administrative behavior. 

There have been numerous studies of the 
role of technology in work groups and small 
groups. One of the most widely cited is that 
ot the long-wall coaling method by Trist and 
Bamforth.®® In our terms this represents a 
premature attempt at rationalizing nonrou- 
tine activities. An assembly-line work layout 
was imposed on a craft and job-shop opera- 
tion which was essentially nonroutine, and 

‘the results were predictably unfortunate, as 
were similar attempts to impose a bureau- 
cratic structure on the nonroutine under- 
ground mining operations described by 
Gouldner.*° Those interested in human rela- 
tions in organizations have increasingly 
toyed with technology as an independent 
variable, but with mixed feelings and re- 
luctance, since it appears to jeopardize some 
implicit values of this school of thought. 
See, for example, the curious chapter in 
Likert 44 where many of the central hypoth- 
eses of previous and subsequent chapters are 
undermined by observing that the conse- 
quences of leadership style varied with the 
routine and nonroutine nature of the work. 
More sophisticated statements of the impact 
of technology upon work groups can be 
found in Dubin “ and im the comparative 
study of Turner and Lawrence.*® The most 


31 Herbert Simon, The New Science of Manage- 
ment Decisions, New York: Harper, 1960. 

88 Warren G. Bennis, “Leadership Theory and 
Administrative Behavior: The Problem of Author- 
ity,” Administrative Science Quarterly, 4 (April, 
1959), pp. 259-301. 

39Eric L. Trist and E. K. Bamforth, “Some 
Social and Psychological Consequences of the Long- 
Wall Method of Coal-Getting,” Human Relations, 
4 (1951), pp. 3-38. 

40 Alvin W. Gouldner, Patterns of Industrial 
Bureaucracy, Glencoe, I.: The Free Press, 1954. 

#1 Rensis Likert, New Patterns of Management, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961, Chap. 7. 

4 Robert Dubin, “Supervision and Productivity: 
Empirical Findings and Theoretical Considerations,” 
in Robert Dubin, George C. Homans, Floyd C. 
Mann and Delbert C. Miller, Leadership and Pro- 
ductivity, San Francisco: Chandler, 1965, pp. 1-50. 

48 Arthur N. Turner and Paul R. Lawrence, In- 
dustrial Jobs and the Worker, Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1965. 


sophisticated statement of the impact upon 
workers is presented by Blauner,** who uses 
a comparative framework to great effect; he 
also summarizes the vast literature on this 
topic which need not be cited here. Studies 
of experimental groups have provided evi- 
dence of the effect of technology upon small 
group structure, See the work of Bavelas,*® 
Guetzkow and Simon,*® and Leavitt.*” 

„The impact of routine technologies upon 
both managerial and nonmanagerial person- 
nel is apparent, though not explicit, in Argy- 
ris’ study of a bank,*® in Sudnow’s study 
of a court system,*® and in two studies of 
French organizations by Crozier.°° 

Technology plays an explicit and impor- 
tant role in a number of studies of single 
types of organizations, such as Janowitz’s 
outstanding study of the military,5! and 
Rose Coser’s contrast of two units in a long- 
term hospital.5? It is implicit in her contrast 
of a medical and a surgical ward.® It is also 
implicit in Rosengren’s analysis of milieu 
therapy.®4 It plays the key role in the au- 

44 Robert Blauner, Alienation and Freedom: The 
Factory Worker and His Industry, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1964. 

45 Alex Bavelas, “Communication Patterns in 
Task-Oriented Groups,” Journal of the Statistical 
Society of America, 22 (1950), pp. 725-730. 

«8 Harold Guetzkow and Herbert Simon, “The 
Impact of Certain Communication Nets Upon Or- 
ganization and Performance in Task-Oriented 
Groups,” in Albert H. Rubenstein and Chadwick J. 
Haverstroh, eds. Some Theories of Organisation, 
Homewood, Hl.: The Dorsey Press, 1960, pp. 259- 
277. 


41 Harold J. Leavitt, “Some Effects of Certain 


Communication Patterns on Group Performance,” 
Readings in Social Psychology, Eleanor Maccoby, 
et al, eds., New York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston 
Inc., 1958, pp. 546-563. f 

48 Chris Argyris, Organization of a Bank, New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1954. > 

+8 David Sudnow, “Normal Crimes: Sociological 
Features of the Penal Code in a Public Defender 
Office,” Social Problems, 12 (Winter, 1965), pp. 
255-276. 

50 Michel Crozier, The Bureaucratic Phenomenon, 
Chicago: University of Chirago Press, 1964. 

51 Morris Janowitz, The Professional Soldier, 
Glencoe, Il: The Free Press, 1960. 

52 Rose L, Coser, “Alienation and the Social 
Structure: A Case Analysis of a Hospital,” in Eliot 
Freidson (ed.), The Hospital in Modern Society, 
New York: The Free Press, 1963, pp. 231-265. 

58 Rose L. Coser, “Authority and Decision-Making 
in a Hospital,” American Sociological Review, 23, 
(February, 1958), pp. 56-64. 

5¢ William R. Rosengren, “Communication, Or- 
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thor’s analysis of the literature on general 
and mental hospitals," and in his longitudi- 
nal study of a maximum security institution 
for juveniles.5* It plays an ambiguous role 
in the Street, eż al., study of six correctional 
institutions where its impact is obscured by 
a competing emphasis upon executive goals 
and behavior, and an inappropriate reliance 
upon a simple custodial-treatment continuum 
which leads to many ambiguities about the 
middle organizations where components of 
treatment vary independently.57 

Explicit contrasts of organizations have 
utilized technological variables. The most 
ambitious, of course, is Udy’s analysis of 
simple organizations in nonindustrial soci- 
eties where the emphasis upon technology is 
explicit.55 Unfortunately, it is difficult to 
import his techniques of operationalization 
and his theory into the world of complex 
organizations in industrialized societies. As 
is noted in the preceding essay, technology 
is a relevant variable, and is sometimes made 
explicit, in Stinchcombe’s discussion of struc- 
ture and time periods.” It also plays a role, 
though not the key one, in his discussion of 
craft and bureaucratic organization.®° The 
key role is reserved for market factors, and 
this is true of two other comparative studies 
—the study of two business concerns by 


Dill t and an ambitious study of two in- 





ganization and Conduct,” Administrative Science 
Quarterly, 9 (June, 1964), pp. 70-90. - 


55 Charles Perrow, “Hospitals: Technology Struc-. 


ture and Goals,” in James March, ed., Handbook 
of Organizations, Chicago: Rand McNally, 1965, 
Chap. 22. 

58 Charles Perrow, “Reality Adjustment: A 


Young Organization Settles for Humane Care,”- 
_ Social Problems, 14 (Summer, 1966), pp. 69-79. 


57 David Street, Robert Vinter and Charles Per- 
row, Organization for Treatment: A Comparative 
Study of Institutions for Delinquents, New York: 
The Free Press, 1966. 

58 Stanley Udy, Organisation of Work, New 
Haven: Human Relations Area Files Press, 1959. 

59 Arthur L. Stinchcombe, “Social Structure and 
Organization,” in James March (ed.), Handbook of 
Organisations, Chicago: Rand McNally, 1965, Chap. 
4, 

60 Arthur L. Stinchcombe, “Bureaucratic and 
Craft Administration of Production: A Compara- 
tive Study,” Administrative Science Quarterly, 4 
(September, 1959) pp. 168-187. 

61 William Dill, “Environment as an Influence on 
Managerial Autonomy,” Administrative Science 
Quarterly, 2 (March, 1958), pp. 409-443. 


dustrial firms by Lorsch.8? In both these 
cases it would appear that technology is an 
important variable but is absorbed im the 
broader variable, environment. A study of 
several British firms by Burns and Stalker ® 
uses technology as an important variable, 
though in a quite nonrigorous fashion; their 
one explicit comparison of a routine and a 
nonroutine firm is excellent.* 

The most ambitious and stimulating com- 
parative study using technology as an inde- 
pendent variable is Joan Woodward’s survey 
of 100 industrial organizations.®° Her inde- 
pendent variable is not, strictly speaking, 
technology, but is a mixture of type of pro- 
duction, size of production run, layout of 
work and type of customer order. These dis- 
tinctions overlap and it is difficult to decide 
how a particular kind of organization might 
be classified in her scheme, or how she made 
her final classification. An examination of 
the actual types of organizations (bakery, 
electronic firm, etc.) utilized in her study, 
kindly provided by Miss Woodward, sug- ° 
gests that most of those in the general cate- 
gory “small batch and unit” are probably 
involved in nonroutine production; those in 
the “large batch and unit” are probably in- 
volved in routine production; those in the 
“large batch and mass production” category 
have a mixture of routine and nonroutine 
technologies, but are predominantly routine. 
If so, her findings would be consistent with 
our perspective. However, her analysis of 
continuous process firms unfortunately can- 
not easily be incorporated in the scheme 
advanced here. Efforts to do so after her 
book appeared floundered because of lack 
of crucial data. i 

Considering the strong empirical tradition 
of sociology, it is surprising that so few 
studies actually give details regarding the 
kind of work performed in organizations that 
permit technological generalizations. Two of 
the best are Gouldner’s contrast of mining 


- 62 Jay W. Lorsch, Product Innovation and Organ- 
ization, New York: Macmillan, 1965. 

e3 Tom Burns and G. M. Stalker, The Manage- 
ment of Innovation, London: Tavistock Publica- 
tions, 1961. 

êt Ibid., Chap. 5. : 

68 Joan Woodward, Industrial Organisation: 
Theory and Practice, London: Oxford University 
Press, 1965. 
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and manufacturing within a gypsum plant,®¢ 
and Blau’s implicit contrast of a routine 
employment agency and a nonroutine regu- 
latory agency.6? The works of Argyris,® 
Crozier,®® Sudnow,’° and Trist and Bam- 
ford ™ also are exceptions. 

Finally, we should mention the problem of 
operationalizing the various concepts of tech- 
nology—programmed and nonprogrammed 
decisions, uniform and nonuniform events, 
routine and nonroutine techniques, simple 
and complex technologies,.and so forth. This 
has rarely been systematically handled. 
Udy’s procedures do not seem to be applica- 
ble to complex organizations.“ Neither 
Lorsch 7 nor Hall 7 indicate in detail how 
they make their distinctions. March and 
Simon provide some general guidelines,” but 
Litwak 7° provides none. It is impossible to 
determine how Woodward‘? or Burns and 
Stalker 78 arrived at their classifications of 
companies, Street, ef al.,7°. provide indica- 
tions of operationalization, but these are not 
particularly applicable to other types of or- 
ganizations nor are the authors particularly 
sensitive to the problem. Only Turner and 
Lawrence 8 have approached the problem 
systematically and fully described in an ap- 
pendix the measurement of their variables. 
The level of conceptualization is not general 


86 Gouldner, of. cit. ` 

67 Blau, Peter, Dynamics of Bureaucracy, Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1955. 

98 Argyris, op. cit. 

89 Crozier, op. cit. 

70 Sudnow, op. cit. 

11 Trist and Bamford, op. cit. 

12 Udy, op. cit. 

78 Lorsch, op. cit. 
. T4 Hall; op. cit. 

78 March and Simon, op, cit, pp. 142-143. 

18 Litwak, op. cit. 

11 Woodward, op. cit. 

78 Burns, op. cit. 

T2 Street, et al, op. cit. 

80 Turner, op. cit. 
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enough to apply to other types of organiza- 
tions than industrial firms, and the material 
is limited to blue-collar workers, but it is at 
least encouraging that in our own study of 
industrial firms we arrived independently at 


_ some roughly similar measures. 


Udy, in a discussion of this paper, aptly 
noted the difficulty of reconciling the re- 
spondent’s perception of the nature of his 
work with the observer’s perception, which 
is based upon a comparative view. Few or- 
ganizations will characterize themselves as 
routine, and most employees emphasize the 
variability of their jobs and the discretion’ 
required, Nevertheless, contrasts between ex- 
treme examples of a single type of organi- 
zation appear to present no problem. It 
seems clear that the technology of custodial 
and therapeutic mental hospitals, or of firms 
producing ingot molds and those producing 
titanium-based metals, differ greatly. On the 
other hand, to say precisely wherein these 
differences occur, and how one might com- 
pare the two routine examples, is far more 
difficult. Such operationalization, however, 
depends first upon adequate conceptualiza- 
tion. That proposed in this essay—the two 
continua of exceptions and search procedures 
—hopefully can be operationalized for a va- 
riety of settings. (An attempt is made, with 
fair success, by Kovner in his study of nursing 
units.81) But much more research and theory 
will be required to determine if these con- 
cepts are relevant and adequate. Meanwhile, 
we are aware of a number of other studies 
of technology and organization currently um- 
der way or even in press; other concepts 
will no doubt be formulated and perhaps 
will be given systematic operational defini- 
tion. 


81 Anthony Kovner, “The Nursing Unit: A Tech- . ° 


nological Perspective,” unpublished Ph.D. disserta- ` 
tion, University of Pittsburgh, 1966. 
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ARGOT, SYMBOLIC DEVIANCE AND 
SUBCULTURAL DELINQUENCY * 


PAUL LERMAN 


School of Social Work, Columbia University 


Unlike past -studies of subcultural delinquency, which stress the interaction context and focus 
on behavioral deviance, this study highlights the importance of symbolic (particularly verbal) 
deviance, both in its own right and for delinquency research. Survey data are presented show- 
ing that males are superior in knowledge of deviant language and that the growth of argot ~ 
knowledge parallels the growth of cognitive consistency and symbol usage, reaching its peak 
in late adolescence. Four patterns of argot knowledge are identified, but the thesis of sub- 
cultural specialization is not supported. Evidence also shows that argot knowledge is related 
to shared deviant values, and that both indicators of symbolic deviance are related to official 
and unofficial measures of deviant behavior. These data suggest that police take cognizance 
of youthful symbolic as well as behaviorial deviance. 


OR more than a generation, since the 
PF pattication of Shaw’s famous studies,? 

many American sociologists have in- 
sisted that the most serious forms of offi- 
cially known male juvenile delinquency can 
be described as distinctively subcultural 
phenomena, manifestations of a deviant 
peer-group tradition, or way of life. Recent 
examples are the statements by Cohen, 
Cloward and Ohlin, Bloch and Niederhoffer, 
Toby, Miller, Kobrin, and Eisenstadt? A 


* Adapted from Paul Lerman, “Issues in Subcul- 
tural Delinquency,” unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, Columbia University, 1966. The study was 
conducted under the auspices of the Columbia 
University School of Social Work, Mobilization for 
Youth Research Project, Dr. Richard A. Cloward, 
Project Director. It was funded by the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health (Contract MH-01178-01). 

1 Clifford R. Shaw, “Juvenile Delinquency—A 
Case History,” Bulletin of the State University of 
Towa, No. 24, N.S. No. 701 (1933); Clifford R. 
Shaw and Henry D. McKay, Juvenile Delinquency 
and Urban Areas, Chicago: University of -Chicago 
Press, 1942. 

2 Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys, Glencoe, I.: 
Free Press, 1955; Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd 
E. Ohlin, Delinquency and Opportunity, Glencoe, 


“Til: Free Press, 1960; Herbert Bloch and Arthur 


Niederhoffer, The Gang: A Study in Adolescent 
Behavior, New York: Philosophical Library, 1958; 
Jackson Toby, “Hoodlum or Businessman: An 
American Dilemma,” in Marshall Sklare, ed., The 
Jews: Social Patterns of an American Group, 
Glencoe, IL: Free Press, 1958, pp. 542~550; Walter 


. B. Miller, “Lower Class Culture as a Generating 


Millen of Gang Delinquency,” Journal of Social 
Issues, 14 (1958), pp. 5-9; Solomon Kobrin, “The 
Conflict of Values in Delinquency Areas,” American 
Sociological Review, 16 (October, 1951), pp. 653- 
661; S. N. Eisenstadt, From Generation to Genera- 
tion, Glencoe, DI.: Free Press, 1957, 
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reading of the literature, however, indicates 
that the “subculture” part of the concept 
“subcultural delinquency” has yet to be 
systematically examined by quantifiable re- 
search methods. Following Thrasher,® Cohen, 
Miller, and Cloward and Ohlin, among 
others, tend to describe and “prove” the 
existence of a distinct way of life among 
delinquents on the basis of intensive case 
studies of street gangs. Whatever the merits 
of this method of collecting evidence, the 
data it yields are neither precise nor repli- 
cable and cannot provide adequate evidence 


” for testing competing descriptions-and the- 


ories regarding subcultural delinquency. 

In the past few years, several empirically 
oriented investigations have attempted to 
relate behavioral measures of deviance to a 
subcultural context. The studies by Reiss 
and Rhodes, Jackson and Marcia Toby, and 
Dentler and Monroe are useful for supplying 
evidence that delinquency is most likely to 
occur among boys who have -distinctive in- 
teraction patterns, However, they fail to 
define and measure “culture” but, rather, 
make inferences on the basis of the inter- 
action dimension of presumed delinquent 
subcultures.* 


8 Frederick M. Thrasher, The Gang, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1927. 

* Albert J. Reiss, Jr, and Albert L. Rhodes, 
“Delinquency and Social Class Structure,” Ameri- 
can Soctological Review, 26 (October, 1961), pp. 
720-733; Jackson Toby and Marcia L. Toby, Low 
School Status as a Predisposing Factor in Subcul- 
tural Delinquency, New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers 
University, n.d, mimeo.; and Robert A. Dentler 
and Lawrence J. Monroe, “Early Adolescent Theft,” 
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These studies also focus on official and 
non-official measures of deviance—i.e., in- 
dices of police observation and self-reports 
of deviant action. Both of these measures 
refer to behavioral. action only. In the study 
reported here, we attempt to move beyond 
legally proscribed actions to other indicators 
. of deviance. 

It is the contention of this study that a 
delinquent youth subculture refers to sym- 
bolic as well as behavioral deviance, and that 
both. types of deviance are distinguishable 
from patterns of interaction. The study 
posits that if the subculture approach to 
delinquency has merit, it should be possible, 
by observing a randomly selected youth 
population, to obtain empirical evidence 
that describes a subculture in terms of the 
relationship between behavioral and sym- 
bolic dimensions. A subculture is hypoth- 
esized to exist if the behavior is consonant 
with shared symbols. As indicators of de- 
viant behavior we use the self-reports of 
youth. As indicators of the shared symbols 
comprising the “culture” of deviant youth 
we use deviant values and deviant words 
(argot) shared with peers. All three indi- 
cators are viewed as necessary elements for 
asserting the existence of a subculture. The 
types of interaction patterns utilized by 
youths who share deviant symbols are re- 
garded as problematic and open to empirical 
investigation. 

The reasoning underlying this approach 
to the delineation of a subculture is appli- 
cable to fields other than delinquency. The 
stock-market subculture, for example, ought 
to yield a disproportionately large number 
of people who know about “odd lots” and 
“buying on margin,” prefer the actions of 
business executives to those of labor-union 
officials, and buy stocks. The avid fans who 
are part of the baseball world ought to 
be disproportionately knowledgeable about 
“squeeze plays” and “stretching hits,” to 
regard the outcomes of games as significant, 


American Sociological Review, 26 (October, 1961), 
pp. 733-744. Reiss and Rhodes use as a criterion 
association with delinquent peers or adult criminals. 
The Tobys use sociometric choices that are found 
to have police records. Dentler and Monroe refer 


to a “peer orientation,” measured by whether youth 


spend most of their evenings at hangouts or are 
frequently at home with their parents. 


and to enjoy watching games. Any subculture 


can be conceived in terms of a combination, 


of language, values, and behavior. 

Argot is itself a mode of deviance and 
hence worthy of study in its own right. In 
this paper, however, we are concerned pri- 
marily with argot knowledge as an indicator 
of participation in a deviant subculture. We 
shall first discuss the sociological character- 
istics of deviant word usage and then present 
empirical evidence that argot is related to 
deviant peer values as well as to official and 
unofficial indicators of behavioral deviance. 


SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
NON-STANDARD SPEECH 


The problem of establishing criteria for 


standard and non-standard word usage is. 


analagous to the problem of selecting cri- 
teria for conforming and non-conforming be- 
havior. In each case, actions are subject to 
arbitrary evaluations as defined by interest 
groups that claim legitimacy for this dis- 
cretionary power. In the case of unconven- 
tional language, the guideposts are usually 
dictionaries compiled by lexicographers and 
other language experts. The “word judges” 
of America and England have had their task 
confounded by the problem of distinguishing 
“correct” English from “correct” Ameri- 
canisms without implying that either is 
inferior.5 


Standard-setters must also bear in mind ° 


that yesterday’s deviant speech is today’s 


“standard” vocabulary; as new words and- - 


expressions appear, they are labelled “slang.” 
Traditionally, word judges have distin- 
guished three modes of deviant speech: 
colloquialisms, jargon, and argot (or cant). 
Colloqusalisms constitute the informal lan- 
guage used in conversation by a cross-sec- 
tion of a population, “educated” as well as 
not. Jargon is the specialized language of 


conventional groupings—e.g., occupational, `` 


professional, military, religious, or scientific. 
Argot (or cant) words and expressions are 


ë Sophisticated neutrality is a relatively recent 
accomplishment for the standard-setters of English 
and American word usage. See, for example, the de- 
fense of “Americanisms” by J. Brander Matthews, 
“The Function of Slang,” Harpers Magazine, July, 
1893; and by H. L. Mencken, The American Lan- 
guage, 4th ed, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1934, 
pp. 555-589, 643—786. 
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- part of the language of deviant groupings 
that are often legally’ proscribed—e.g., 
thieves, beggars, addicts, racketeers, and 
prostitutes. Earlier writers stressed the se- 
cret ‘nature of cant as a distinguishing 
characteristic, but present-day authorities— 
Partridge ê and Maurer,’ for example—mini: 
mize this attribute. 

Only within the last century have slang 


authorities taken cognizance of the relation - 


of the origins, uses, and function of slang to 
the social or occupational circumstances of 
the speaker.§ Historically, this viewpoint 
emerged when the compilers of slang dic- 
tionaries began to challenge the convention 
that the language of the deviant and lowest 
strata of society was the only type of non- 
standard speech worthy of special attention.® 
Once the social ubiquity of slang was recog- 
nized, the social determinants of language 
innovation and usage could be explored. 
Argot could be accepted as a type of slang, 
subject to the same kinds of social influence 
as jargon or colloquial speech. 

M. M. Lewis, an English linguist, sum- 
marized the modern view of the social char- 
acter of all slang as follows: 


~ . . slang begins as the language of a gang. 
_On the one hand there are the terms needed 


8 Eric Partridge, Slang: Today and Yesterday, 
3rd ed., New York: Crown Publishers, n.d., pp. 
1-36, (The original edition was published in Lon- 
don by Macmillan in 1933.) 

David W. Maurer is the recognized linguistic 
authority on American argot. The following writ- 
ings are important sources of his point of view and 
original work on types of argot: 

a. "The Argot of the Racetrack,” American Dia- 

lect Soctety, No. 16 (November, 1951) ; 

b. “The Argot of the Dice Gambler,” Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, No. 269 (May, 1950), pp. 114-133; 

c. “Prostitutes and Criminal Argot,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 44 (January, 1939), pp. 
546-550; 

d. “Whiz Mob: A Correlation of the Technical 
Argot of Pickpockets with Their Behavior Pat- 
terns,” American Dialect Society, No. 24 (No- 
vember, 1955). 

8 Partridge, of. cit., p. 3. 

® As recently as 1873, for example, the author 
of an English dictionary of slang complained about 
the restriction of the term to “those lowest words 
only which are used by the dangerous classes and 
the lowest grades of soclety.” (John C. Hotten, 
The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, Historical and 
Anecdotal, London: Chatto and Windus, 183: Cited 
by Partridge, ibid. bs 
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to make organized actions speedy and ‘effec- 
tive; on the other, the need to sustain unity 
of 2motion and social experience. Slang, then, 
is partly an instrument of effective common 
acton and partly the means and symbol of 
group loyalty; in the end it is zealously fos- 
tered as the outward expression of the unity 
of zhought, feeling, and action in the group.1° 
Devid Maurer, probably the outstanding 

autherity on American underworld slang, 

has epplied the same reasoning to the argots 
of criminal groups: 


Th= argots are more than specialized forms 
of language; they reflect the way of life in 
each of the numerous criminal cultures and 
subcultures: they are keys to attitudes, to 
eveluation of men and society, to modes of 
thinking, to social organization and to tech- 
nology. 


The position that people who share modes 
of verbal communication are likely to share 
participation in a social and cultural com- 
mun:ty as well implies that groups that fail 
to provide evidence of special language us- 
age, however distinctive they may appear, 
cannot be considered subcultures, A test of 
langnage knowledge also provides a useful 
way of distinguishing individuals who are 
likely or unlikely to be participants in a 
subculture? i 


FAST STUDIES OF ae AND ARGOT 


The use of non-standard speech as im- 
portant evidence of the tence of a devi- 
ant subculture should jot be surprising to 
sociclogists. However, few social scientists, 
and scarcely more linguists and anthropolo- 
gists, have made attempts to investigate 
slang empirically and systematically. There 
are even fewer examples of empirical studies 
of argot. Further, on the rare occasions when 
it has been studied, slang has been investi- 
gated without relation to the general lin- 





10 M. M. Lewis, Language in Society, New York: 
Social Science Publishers, 1948, p. 49. See also Frank 
K. Sechrist, “The Psychology of Unconventional 
Language,” Pedagogical Seminary, 20 (December, 
19137. 

11 Maurer, “The Argot of the Dice Gambler,” 
op. ct., p. 119. 

1a ~hucch reports the positive results of such an. 
experiment using avid bridge players and non- 
players as subjects. See Joseph Church, Language 
and zke Discovery of Reality, New York: Random 


House, 1961, p. 110. 
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guistic literature, much less to previous re- 
search in non-standard speech. As a result, 
the empirical study of slang is episodic in 
occurrence and non-cumulative in results. 

This characterization does not apply to 
purely linguistic studies of slang, which em- 
anate from traditions that are quite different 
and which were not deemed useful for the 
purposes of this review22 The works of 
Maurer and Sykes also fall outside the classi- 
fication of empirical studies, even though 
they are not strictly linguistic i in focus.14 

The earliest report of an empirical study 
of youthful slang was published in 1903 by 
Conradi.© Melville’s study,}® the next to be 
reported, was published in 1912. Both of 
these early investigators were interested in 
slang as a means of expression at different 
ages. The Melville study is the more im- 
portant, both methodologically and substan- 
. tively, since to this day there is no other 
reported study that empirically relates gen- 
eral slang use to indicators of sex, age, class, 
and verbal skills. 

The first study of argot was reported in 


48 For recent examples see: George C. Barker, 
*Pachuco: An American-Spanish Argot and its 
Social Functions in Tucson, Arizona,” University of 
Arizona Bulletin Series, 21 (December, 1958); Wil- 
Ham C. DeLannoy and Elizabeth Masterson, “Teen- 
Age Hophead Jargon,” American Speech, 28 (Febru- 
ary, 1952), pp. 23-31; Haldeen Braddy, “Narcotic 
Argot Along the Mexican Border,” American 
Speech, 30 (May, 1955), pp. 84-90; “The Pachucos 
and Their Argot,” Southern Folklore Quarteriy, 
24 (December, 1960), pp. 225-271; and “Smugglers’ 
Argot in the Southwest,” American Speech, 31 
(May, 1956), pp. 96-101; Lurline Coltharp, The 
Tongue of the Tirilones—A Linguistic Study of a 
Criminal Argot, University, Ala.: University of 
Alabama Press, Linguistic and Philological Series, 
No. 7, 1965. 

14 Using informants, Maurer (op. cit., see note 7) 
compiled the distinctive argot of various adult 
criminal groupings and described their social and 
cultural life-styles. Gresham Sykes’ work (The So- 
ciety of Captives, Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity) is an attempt by a sociologist to describe 
prison “society” by means of the classification used 
by inmates. Neither author offers evidence that 
bears directly on the language usage of youth, 
although their efforts support the relationship be- 
tween Ianguage and subculture. 

18 Edward Conradi, “Children’s Interests in 
Words, Slang, Stories, etc.,” Pedagogical Seminary, 
10 (1903), pp. 349-404. 

16 A. H. Melville, “An Investigation of the Func- 
tion and Use of Slang,” Pedagogical Seminary, 19 
(March, 1912), pp. 94-100. 


1926 by Schwesinger; 1" her purpose was to 
construct a test that would differentiate in- 
carcerated delinquents from non-delinquents. 
She obtained positive results with her first 
set of experimental and control subjects but 
failed to obtain similar results on a retest 
with younger groups in a different locale. 
Unwittingly, she set a series of precedents 
that many later researchers have followed: 48 
(1) there are no references to the linguistic 
literature or to previous empirical studies; 
(2) the test was administered in written 
form with multiple-choice answers; (3) the 
list of words included both colloquial and 
argot terms; and (4) only boys were tested. 
The few studies reported since Schwesinger’s 
are not only non-cumulative but also biased, 
as will become clear in the next section. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN THE STUDY OF ARGOT 


The use of a spoken test of argot knowl- 
edge with a random youth population for the 


. purpose of determining the likelihood of 


their participation in a deviant subculture 
is a new departure and poses a number of 
special issues for empirical research. 

The Choice of Words. Social scientists are 
very sensitive about the “reification” of con- 
cepts—i.e., the danger of confusing the 
“name” of a conceptual category with the 
referents of that category. Adherence to this 
distinction is important in studying language, 
since slang words can be non-standard (de- 
viant) in the naming or in the referents or 


both. When the word “busted,” for ex- 


ample, is used as a non-standard name for 
“broken,” the referent category is not devi- 


17 Gladys C. Schwesinger, “Slang as an Indication 
of Character,” Journal of Appked Psychology, 10 
(June, 1926), p. 247. 

18 See, for example, Harold E. Russell and A. 
W. Bendig, “The Development of a Test of Crimi- 
nal Cant,” Journal of General Psychology, 56 
(January, 1957), pp. 21-25; Delbert S. Elliott, 
“Delinquency, Opportunity, and Patterns of Orien- 
tations,” unpublished doctoral thesis, University of 
Washington, 1961, pp. 164-168; H. B. Gibson, “A 
Slang Vocabulary Test as an Indicator of Delin- 
quent Association,” British Journal of Social and 
Clinical Psychology, 3 (February, 1964), pp. 50-55; 
and Lowell S. Selling and Seymour P. Stein, “Vo- 
cabulary and Argot of Delinquent Boys,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 39 (March, 1934), pp. 
674-677. 

18 Roger Brown, Words ‘and Things, Glencoe, 
Di.: Free Press, 1958. 
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. ant. However, when “busted” is used to 


mean “being picked up by the police,” not 
only is the name non-standard, but the 
referent category is related to proscribed 
activities. 

This distinction is basic to the construc- 
tion of a vocabulary test of argot, since, by 
definition, argot refers to non-standard ac- 
tivities. Schwesinger’s initial attempt to mix 
colloquialisms and argot is instructive; she 
found that it was mainly “crook terms” 


: (words with deviant referents) that discrimi- 


nated between delinquents and non-delin- 
quents. 

“Crook terms” indicates the appropriate 
category of words, but it is also important 
to be aware that the activities which are part 
of youthful misconduct are not the same as 
those of adult criminals. A test measuring 
knowledge of items associated with adult de- 
viance would be inappropriate for eliciting 
knowledge of deviant actions of interest to 
juveniles.?? From this perspective, the words 
included in a test of argot can be chosen only 
after the activities of interest to deviant 
youth have been delineated. 

Oral Presentation of the Word List. Most 
of the empirical studies of slang have em- 
ployed paper-and-pencil tests, symbols of 
a written language, and have offered mul- 
tiple-choice answers, again relying on a 


-~ written language. But argot, like other slang, 


is primarily a type of spoken language, the 
speech of intimate and expressive conversa- 
tion. ‘The ability to name slang words or to 
give definitions for slang words presented 
orally is quite distinct from the ability to 
write words or read definitions. This differ- 
ence in abilities is not just a function of dif- 
ferences in respondents’ level of formal edu- 
cation but is also due to the distinctions 
between spoken and written language. “What 
particularly characterizes spoken language,” 
according to Vendryes, is that: 


. it contents itself with emphasizing the 
main lines of thought. These alone emerge 
and dominate the sentence, while the logical 
relations of words and component parts of 
a sentence are either imperfectly indicated, 
with the help, if necessary, of intonation and 
gesture, or are not indicated at, all and have 
to be supplied by intuition. This spoken lan- 
guage thus approximates to spontaneous lan- 


20 See, for example, Russell and Bendig, op. ci 


guage ... in definite contrast to grammatical 
language. a” | 


Concerning written language, he notes: 


Contrary to the opinion of many people, we 
never write as we speak; we write (or at- 
tempt to write) as others write. The least 
cultured people have the feeling directly they 
take hcld of a pen that they are making use 
of some special language, different from the 
spoken tongue, which has its rules and cus- 
toms as well as its own purpose and signifi- 
cance, and this feeling has its justification.?? 


These observations, written almost a half 
century ago, are still pertinent.*® It is not 
surprising that investigators utilizmg the 
medium of written language have found a 


strong association between measures of slang 


and measures of “verbal skill” or “English 
proficiency.” 24 Until tests are conducted 
with botk a spoken and a written form and 
the results correlated, it is a mistake to as- 
sume that those who have completed the 
most schooling or are high in intelligence 
are also superior in their knowledge of the 
spoken language and its special vocabularies 
of colloquialisms, jargon, and argot. 

A second reason for presenting words 
orally is that written ‘tests place a premium 


_on the ability to use and respond to standard 


language. Written language, as Vendryes 
notes, is the “ideal norm” and represents “the 
concrete expression of the standard language 
normalized by grammarians. 25 Lan- 
guage tests couched -in standard language 
are normalized by those who are skilled in 
its use and thus complicate the important 
empirical question: can non-standard words 
be recognized and responses communicated 
without burdening the respondent with rules 
of “correct?” usage? Testing non-standard 


- usage with the rules of standard language 


hardly seems “cricket.” 
The third reason is quite pragmatic, al- 
though it is related to the previous reasons. 


21J, Vendryes, Language, New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1925, p. 148. 

22 Ibid., p. 332. 

23 Basil Bernstein, “A Public Language,” Britisk 
Journal of Sociology, 10 (December, 1959), pp- 
311-326; and “Language and Social Class,” Britisk 
Journal of Sociology, 11 (September, 1960), pp. 
271-276. 


_ 24See Russell and Bendig, op. cit, and Gibson, 


op. cit. : . 
26 Vendryes, op. cit., p. 335. 
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Slang words are rarely used in writing and 
therefore may seem quite foreign to the re- 
- spondent in this form—particularly if the 
spelling and the pronunciation are at vari- 
ance, as is frequently the case for all written 
languages. “In the history of the English 
language,” Brown notes, “spelling has 
changed Jess rapidly than speech. Many of 
the spellings of Middle and Old English are 
preserved in the living language although the 
pronunciations of the words have drastically 
changed.” 26 

In summary, prudence, as well as neutral- 
ity, dictates that the formal pencil-and-paper 
test not be used to measure the informal 


traditions of deviant youth. Logic aside, who 


wants to “flunk” another test? 

Replication Problems. The general insta- 
bility of slang words has been noted by many 
observers. In youthful circles, cigarettes, for 
example, have at one time or another been 
called “reefers,” “fags,” “weeds,” “butts,” 
“smokes,” and “coffin nails.” Only the most 
current information could assure that the 
modern term would appear on a word list, if 
cigarette smoking were the object of i inquiry. 
This faddism or impermanence poses an im- 
portant problem in the creation of replicable 
instruments. If the words change, how is it 
possible to test the reliability of an instru- 
ment by attempting to obtain the same re- 
sults with other samples at other times? 

It may be that this problem is intrinsically 
insoluble. One approach might be to focus 
on the referent category rather than the 
name. If a consistency that is related to the 
referent categories can be demonstrated, then 
the equivalence of name usage can perhaps 
-be assumed. Longitudinal research, as well as 
analysis of age cohorts, could serve to dem- 
onstrate the efficacy of this approach, since 
at some point in time there will be age group- 
ings that know similar “names” of the refer- 
ent categories, 

Since the study reported here is the first 
to use argot with a random sample of youth, 
a baseline for testing equivalence over time 
does not exist. Unfortunately, item intercor- 
relations producing significant results will 
have to be supported by the logical assump- 
tion discussed in the previous paragraph. 


26 Brown, op. cit., p. 64; also see Vendryes, op. 
cit, pp. 335-343. 
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Further research will indicate the extent to 
which this assumption is supported by evi- 
dence. . 
Multiplicity of Meanings. There are few 
words in the English language that have one 
and only one unrestricted meaning. Further- 
more, many slang words are actually old 
words with new meanings.?7 

If words can have more than one correct 
meaning, then scoring must take this into 
account. In a written test, the problem is 
easily addressed by providing ` multiple 
choices, with the implicit rule that only one 
answer is correct. But this study is con- 
cerned not just with correct definitions but 
with specific referent categories. The test of 
words is actually designed to determine the 
“availability” of these cognitive categories; 
thus we can treat answers referring to other 
cognitions as irrelevant. This projective use 
of the word test is based on Brown’s proposi- 
tion concerning the relative frequency of 
word use: “A perceptual category that is 
frequently utilized is more available than one 
less frequently utilized.” 28 

It is hypothesized that relationships in ac- 
cord with this proposition will be found be- 
tween “correct” knowledge of argot and the 
variables of shared values, illegal behavior, 


and police contact. 


EMPIRICAL FINDINGS 


The findings reported here- are based on 
information derived from a survey of youth 
residing in randomly selected household 
units of a portion of New York City’s Lower 
East Side.?® The original target group con- 
sisted of 706 boys and girls aged 10 to 19 
years; interviews were completed with 555 
youth, a rate of 79 percent. Processing of the 
entire sample through the official police files 
disclosed that interviewed boys, even with 
age controlled, were as likely to be “delin- 
quent” as their non-cooperative peers. 


27M. M. Lewis (of. cdt., p. 49) reports a study 
of slang in the British Armed Forces in which 
about 72 percent of the expressions were found to 
be of this variety; only 28 percent were really new 
words, 

28 Brown, op. cit., p. 236. 

29 For further details about the sample and a 
copy of the questionnaire used, see A Proposal for 
the Prevention and Control of Delinquency by Ex- 
banding Opportunities, New York: Mobilization 
for Youth, December 9, 1961, Appendix R4, RS. 
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The argot words used were chosen after 
consultation with ex-gang members, experi- 
enced gang workers, and the unpublished 
field notes of Irving Spergel.8° The list con- 
tained five terms referring to each of four 
hypothesized subcultures presumed to be 
relevant to youth,®* plus the word “square,” 
which was used as a dummy, warm-up word, 
and the word “busted,” which was designed 
to cross-cut all four subcultures. Within 
each subcultural category an attempt was 
made to.rank the words or phrases in terms 
of recognizability. Using this criterion, the 
list was modified as a result of three pretests, 
with a state reformatory sample, with mem- 
bers of five male gangs, and with settlement- 
house members. The final list presented to 
the sample used in this study included the 
following words (but not in this order), 
classified here by hypothesized subcultural 
referent: 


Current Definition: 


Argot: 
Bopping 
Apiece A gun 
Burn - Shoot with gun 
Got heart Has guts, bravery 
Our turf Territory of gang 
Game of knock- Rival opens door and 
knock - is shot 
Unorganized Crime 
Lifted something Stole 
Heist Robbery 
A hustle Any illegal means of 
i making money 
Pull a score Succeed in a theft 
A booster A shoplifter y 
Drugs 
Some pot Marijuana 
A bag A package of pot or 
i drugs 
A spike A needle for drug 
injection 
To turn on To start somebody on 
gS 
To pull a bomb To substitute inferior 
. drugs for drugs of 
good quality 


80 Dr, Spergel’s field notes, on file at the Research 
Center of the Columbia University School cf So- 
cial Work, were gathered as part of the research 
for his recently published work, Racketville, Slum- 
town, and Haulburg, Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1964. 

81 Cloward and Ohlin (op. cit.) assert that there 
are three distinct types of delinquent subculture— 
bopping, criminal, and drugs. The fourth—unor- 
ganized crime—was suggested by Spergel (op. cét.). 


Orzanised Rackets 

The syndicate An organization of 
racketeers 

A fence A buyer of stolen goods 

A runner A numbers salesman 

A banker A numbers pay-off man 

Sirgle action A bet on one number 

Ak Subcultures 

Gat busted Was stopped or picked. 
up by police 


Tae answers were coded independently by 
two research assistants who had little previ- 
ous knowledge of this type of argot. Fewer 
than 10 percent of the meaningful replies 
evoked disagreement between the coders. In 
general, coding of the list of words presented 
far fewer problems than coding of the usual 
open-ended questions. 


MALE DOMINANCE 


Throughout the literature on delinquency 
and zriminology, there is one fact so demon- 
strably evident that it is often assumed, 
rather than made explicit. This fact refers 
to the greater behavioral deviance of males, 
in all cultures and during all historical 
pericds investigated.5? 

If subcultural ideas have any merit, there 
ought to be wide discrepancies between the 
sexes in verbal action also. Common experi- 
ence indicates that men are the swearers and 
the cath-givers, and more likely than women 
to experiment with new words. Argot, even 
more than slang, ought to reveal sizable sex 
differences.*? Confirmation of the hypothe- 
sis that males will surpass females in argot 


82 For a convenient summary of this basic fact in 
criminology, see Edwin H. Sutherland and Donald 
Cresszy, eds., Principles of Criminology, 6th ed. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1960, esp. pp. 111-115. 

83 Ft is possible that the sex differences would be 
less pronounced if terms referring to sexual delin- 
quency were included in the word list. However, 
precocious sexual activities have not figured in the 
writirgs of the major subcultural theorists; there~ 
fore, this type of argot was excluded. Although 
much has been written about female sexual de- 
linquency, based largely on official evidence, it is 
unlikely that a distinctive female delinquent sub- 
culture exists. Even at the adult level, the argot 
prodtction of the female prostitute seems quite 
minimal, Maurer’s study of prostitution argot 
(“Prostitutes and Criminal Argot,” op. cit.) sug- 
gests that this is the case, even though he does 
not explicitly use the sex variable to account for 
the lew argot invention of this female “hustle.” 
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knowledge by a wide margin will support the 
use of argot as a measure of verbal deviance 
and will further suggest that deviant sub- 
cultures tend to be dominated by the slang 
vocabularies of males. 

The differences between the sexes in gen- 
eral ability to recognize argot can be por- 
trayed by using a summary measure and 
controlling for age. Table 1 presents the re- 
sults of such a comparison on the basis of 
general argot knowledge, ignoring subcul- 
tural referents. At each age-range, boys are 
far more knowledgeable than girls. 

These findings have relevance to theories 
of child development as well as to subcultural 
delinquency. When argot words are presented 
orally, refer to non-standard meanings, and 
evoke spoken responses, then boys exhibit a 
marked superiority in ability to identify 
them correctly. This contradicts the litera- 
ture of standard language development.®4 
When words are presented in writing, refer to 
standard meanings, and are responded to by 
. means of reading and choosing one of several 

given answers, then girls exhibit superiority. 

The key issue concerning sex differences in 
verbal comprehension may be not which sex 
is superior but, rather, under what conditions 
different types of linguistic references are 
more likely to be known by boys or by girls. 
Further exploration of this issue would aid 
greatly in understanding the differential so- 
cialization of boys and girls and its impact 
. on cognitive functioning. 

The findings concerning age do not con- 
tradict the child-development literature out 
challenge earlier slang studies. Argot, as a 


84See Dorothea McCarthy, “Language Develop- 
ment in Children,” in Leonard Carmichael, ed., 
Manual of Child Psychology, 2nd ed., New York: 
Jobn Wiley and Sons, 1954, 


type of language indicator, appears to behave 
as if growth in symbol usage is an accom- 
paniment of adolescent maturation. Since 
the child-development literature also makes 
reference to this growth in symbolic ability,35 
the findings indicate that likely participants 
in a deviant youth subculture are not dis- 


similar in this regard to conforming popula- . 


tions. The differences lie in the types of in- 
terest and activity that guide the acquisition 
of new symbols. Understanding this fact per- 


_ mits observers of youthful delinquency to l 


utilize child-development findings in tracing 


the dynamics of participation in a deviant. - 


subculture. ; 
Schools frequently judge symbolic ability 

on the basis of responses to standard written 

tests. But awareness of the arbitrary distinc- 


tions between standard and non-standard’ 


language, as well as between written and 
spoken forms of speech (i.e., “formal” and 


“informal”), should qualify judgments con- . 


cerning the difference between delinquents 
and non-delinquents in symbolic growth. 
This point of view will be supported by evi- 
dence that: boys who are knowledgeable 
about specific word patterns that are related 
to shared values and measures of illegal be- 
havior are also likely to exhibit develop- 


mental growth in the use of these symbols, — 


INDICES OF ARGOT KNOWLEDGE 
Of the three subcultural variables used in 
this study (values, argot; and self-reports of 
deviant behavior), the argot items revealed 
the greatest potential for discerning tenden- 


85 See David Ausubel, Theory and Problems of 


Adolescent Development, New York: Grune and- 


Stratton, 1954, p. 285; and Raymond G. Kuhlen, 
The Psychology of Adolescent Development, New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1952, p. 426. 
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SLL 
10-12 

Correct Definitions Boys Girls 

None 66% 89% 

1-2 19 8 

3-5 - 10 4 

6 or more 4 ie) 

N=(113) (106) 








Age and Sex 
13-15 16-19 
Boys Girls Boys Girls . 
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‘24 28 14 25 
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cies toward delinquent specialization. ‘This 
was because an equal number of words re- 
ferred to the activities of all four hypothe- 
sized subcultures. 

Only 154 of the 276 boys in the sample 
knew one or more argot words in addition to 
“square,” which did not count. This means 
that if the total sample was used as the basis 
for calculations, 122 boys would be classified 
as “no-no” for all inter-item correlations. 
Computing. coefficients on this basis would 


. «Inflate the intercorrelations in the “no-no” 


cell. Utilizmg only the knowledgeable boys, 
however, would risk the possibility of missing 
significant intercorrelations that were rele- 
vant for the whole sample. ' 

In order to deal with this problem, the 


. following lines of analysis were followed: 


1. Only the 154 boys who were knowl- 


édgeable concerning the argot items were 
’ used in the analysis of item intercorrelations 


(for each presumed subcultural area that re- 
ferred to bopping, drugs, organized rackets, 
and unorganized crime). 

2. Indices of subcultural knowledge were 
then intercorrelated, both including and ex- 
cluding the 122 “no-no” boys, and all indices 


‘were cross-tabulated simultaneously using 


the entire sample. 

3. All major indices were Sosu 
with a peer-value index for the whole sample 
to test whether the argot indices were rele- 
vant for subcultural analysis and conformed 
to the model of this study. 

. 4. All major indices were cross-tabulated 
with a self-report behavior summary, as well 
as with measures of police contact. 

Four indices of argot word knowledge were 
identified that approximated the subcultural 


. entities hypothesized by Cloward and Ohlin 


‘and by Spergel. This was accomplished by 


using significance levels based on phi coeffi- 
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cients for the reduced sample of 154 boys, 
according to each of the four subcultural 
areas. (When N=154, then P<0.001 if pki 
is .27 or greater; P<0.01 if phi is .21 or 
greater.) The indices identified by this ap- 
proach were bopping, drugs, organized crime, 
and unorganized crime. The bopping index 
included all of the words listed earlier; the 
drug index included all except “pull a bomb”; 


‘the organized-crime index included two 


racket items (“syndicate”’ and ‘“fence’’), 
plus one hypothesized unorganized-crime 
word (“heist”). The unorganized-crime in-, 
dex included only two words (“hustle” and 
“score”’). 

The unorganized-crime index was treated 
as a minor one, however, since fewer than 12 
percent’ of the most knowledgeable boys 
could correctly identify at least one of the 
words referring to this subcultural area. 

Regarding the unorganized-crime words, 
“hustle” and “score” are related to the bop- 
ping and drug indices but not to the organ- 
ized-crime pattern. “Hustle” and “score” 
are also related to the cross-cutting term 
“busted,” which is also related to the bop- 
ping and drug words but not to the organ- 
ized-crime words. , 

Intercorrelations of the three major in- 
dices are presented in Table 2, with the 122 
“no-no” boys both included and excluded. 
The bopping and drug indices- are clearly 
interrelated. This relationship holds whether 
the 122. “no-no” boys are included or ex- 
cluded. The basis for accepting the pattern 
of a combined knowledge of bopping and 
drug terms is clear whether the reference is 
to knowledgeable boys only or to the total 
sample. 

If only the knowledgeable Bane are con- 
sidered, the organized-crime index is not re- 
lated to either the bopping or the drug index. 


TABLE 2. PHI INTERCORRELATIONS OF THREE MAJOR ARGOT INDICES, FOR 
KNOWLEDGEABLE Boys anp TOTAL SAMPLE 


Knowledgeable Boys Only Total Sample of Boys 
(N=154) (N=276) 
Subculture - Bop. - Drugs Org. Crime. Bop. Drugs Org. Crime 
Bopping x -47 -02 x .63 .34 
Drugs oa x -07 x 225 


Organized crime oe on ` x : +. S4 x 
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If the total sample is utilized, the organized- 
crime index és significantly related to the 
other two indices. 

Before turning to the daiatianatin between 
these argot patterns and shared peer values, 
it will be useful to determine whether the 
indices conform to the model of argot acqui- 
sition described in Table 1. Table 3 presents 
four age-groupings of boys classified by the 
percentage knowing no words, one word, and 
two or more words for the three major in- 
dices considered separately and for the com- 
bined bopping-drug index. 

The bopping, drug, and combined indices 
behave in conformity with the findings con- 
cerning general argot development. The 
younger ages (10-13) are the time of onset 
and entry, middle adolescence (14-15) is the 
period of full participation, and older ado- 
lescence (16-19) is characterized by elabo- 
ration and expansion. This is particularly 
true in the case of the drug index; knowledge 
of two or more terms tends to be monopolized 
by boys over 16. 

The organized-crime index, however, does 
not behave in this fashion. The middle age- 
range is the cohort exhibiting both the few- 
est “0” boys and the greatest percentage of 
“2+” boys. This index appears to conform 
to early slang studies reported in the litera- 
ture, which depicted slang development as 
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reaching its zenith in middle adolescence 
and tapering off thereafter. 

It may be that the words forming the or- 
ganized-crime index have become colloquial 
items as a result of their general diffusion. 
The various types of slang words (colloquial, 
jargon, and argot) may be acquired at dif- 
ferent age levels. 


ARGOT, SHARED VALUES, AND ETHNICITY 


In order to explore argot knowledge as a 
subcultural element, Table 4 presents a cross- 
tabulation of a peer-value index and the 
combined bopping-drug index for two age- 
ranges of boys. The peer-value index is 
treated as. the independent ‘variable, since 
shared values begin much earlier than full 
argot knowledge. This index was constructed 
by scoring responses to items referring to 
friends’ admiration of toughness, outsmart- 
ing others, keeping one’s mouth shut to the 
cops, kicks, making a fast buck, and con- 
nections with a racket. At ages 14-19 all of 
the items are significantly intercorrelated; 
for younger boys only toughness, kicks, and 
keeping one’s mouth shut form a significant 
pattern. 

The relationship between these two indi- 
cators of subculture is quite similar to find- 
ings concerning shared values and illegal be- 
havior: it exists at the younger age but is 


TABLE 3. INDICES or ARGOT KNOWLEDGE, BY AGE AnD PaTTERN (N==276) 

















Age 

Argot 10-11 12-13 14-15 16-19 
Knowledge (N=67) < (N=84) (N==62) (N=63) 
Bopping Index 

O terms 88% 77% 56% 45% 

1 term 6 12 11 1 

2-++ terms 6 11 31 44 
Drug Index 

O terms 97 86 63 52 

1 term 3 13 32 24 

2-4 terms i; 0 1 5 24 
Organized-Crime Index 

O terms 81 71 45 52 

1 term 10 18 19 22 

2+ terms 9 11 35 25 
Combined Bopping-Drug Index 

0 bopping and 0 drug terms (B-D) 88 57 47 41 

1+bopping or 1-++ drug term (B or D) 9 13 27 14 

1+ bopping and 1+ drug term (BD) 3 12 26 44 
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TABLE 4. RELATIONSHIP OF PEER-VALUE INDEX AND COMBINED 
Borrrrvc-Druc Inpex, By Ace (N=276) 


‘ 10-13 
Combined Bopping- 

Drug Index Low Medium 
B-D 88% 82% 
BorD 10 12 
BD : 3 2 6 

N= (48) (67) 


strongest at the older age-range. At ages 
14-19, when the value patterns are more 
consistently shared, the accompanying 
growth of symbolization is apparent for all 
peer-value categories. At this age-range, 
however, the argot profile of boys with a low 
peer-value index is almost the exact opposite 
of the profile of boys who score high on peer 
values, Peer values and argot, the symbolic 
referents of a deviant subculture, are defi- 
nitely associated. 

The organized-crime index and the peer- 
value index, however, are not associated 
(table not shown). This finding tends to ac- 
count for the finding that the organized- 
crime index is not related to the combined 
bop-drug index when only probable sub- 
cultural participants are- considered. 

According to the Cloward-Ohlin model, 
non-minority ethnic groups that have been 
members of the lower class in this country 
for a relatively long time are likely to have 
forged links with adult forms of organized 
crime. As a result, they are hypothetically 
able to offer their young access to organized 
criminal activities. Given this opportunity, 
youth of these ethnic backgrounds should 
not be attracted to a subculture with “con- 
flict” components. ; 

The evidence of this study suggests that 
all youth in this slum area, with the excep- 
tion of Jewish youth (whose names are not 
to be found in the police files), form a sub- 
cultural pattern that includes the elements 
of peer values and combined bopping-drug 
argot knowledge. The non-Jewish youth in 


_ our sample include ethnic categories that can 
test the Cloward-Ohlin model. These boys, 


of Italian, Irish, East European, and other 
European extraction, are generally the off- 
spring of second-generation Americans. They 





Age and Peer-Value Index 


14-19 
High Low Medium High 
70% 54% 43% 28% 
11 25. 20 16 
19 ` 21 37 56 


(36) - (52) (41) (32) 


can all be called “other European.” Negro 
youth in the sample also tend to be third- 
generation Americans. It is only the Puerto 
Rican boys who are the children of recent 
immigrants, and a majority of these were 
born in Puerto Rico. 

Table 5 presents the relationship between 
shared values and knowledge of organized- 
crime words for the “other European” boys 
only. Age is not controlled in order to maxi- 
mize the number for each category; if age 
were controlled, the result would not be 
affected. i 

Table 5 reveals that compared to high- 
value boys, slightly fewer low-value boys 
know no words and slightly more know 2++ 
words, These differences tend to be small, 
but the important finding is that they run in 
an opposite direction from the bopping-drug 
pattern. The absence of relationship between 
organized-crime and peer-value indices for 
this ethnic category sustains the earlier find- 
ing for the total sample. 

Evidence exists, however, that these same 
“other European” youth, as well as the 
Puerto Rican and Negro youth in the sam- 
ple, do provide a subcultural pattern if the 
combined bopping-drug index is used. Table 
6 shows that this group, which according to 


TABLE 5. RELATIONSHIP OF PEER-VALUE INDEX AND 
ORGANIZED-CRIME INDEX, “OTHER EUROPEAN” 





Boys ONLY 
Peer-Value Index 
Organized-Crime 
Index Low Medium High 
No words 41% 359% 50% 
1 word : 18 39 17 
2-+- words 41 26 33 


N=) G) (8) 
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TABLE 6. RELATIONSHIP OF PEER-VALUE INDEX AND 
Comsivep Boprpinc-Druo INDEX, “OTHER 
European” Boys ONLY 








Peer-Value Index 


Combined Bopping- 

Drug Index Low Medium High 
B-D 78% 68% 50% 
BorD 7 16 11 
BD 15 16 39 

N= (27) (31) (18) 


the Cloward-Oblin position should not be 
attracted to a subcultural orientation having 
a strong aggressive component, in fact pro- 
vides a relationship similar to that of the 
Puerto Rican and Negro boys. Again, boys 
of all ages are combined in the table. 

The relationship is clear-cut and similar to 
the findings for the total sample. “Other Eu- 
ropean” boys who are low on peer values also 
tend to be low on the combined argot pat- 
tern; the high peer-value boys are most 
likely to know these argot items. The fact 
that a similar relationship was found for 
Negro and Puerto Rican boys suggests that 
all illegal youth cultures in this slum area 
include elements measured by these two in- 
dices. Since we know that the combined: 


bopping-drug index also is related to “hus- ` 


tling,” “scoring,” and “getting busted,” it 
appears that these symbolic elements denote 
a versatile subculture that is common to all 
youth whose names appear in the police files, 
regardless of ethnicity. The subculture is an 
area-wide one, not specific to any ethnic 
group. 


ARGOT AND ILLEGAL BEHAVIOR 


Since relationships between shared values 
‘and argot, and between shared values and 
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illegal behavior, have already been reported, 
evidence of a relationship between argot and 
illegal behavior would indicate that all three 
subcultural elements are interrelated. 
Self-Reports. To test this relationship, the 
index of combined bopping-drug argot will 
again be utilized. Table 7 presents the rela- 
tionship between this index and the. life- 
history behavior summary of self-reported 
deviant acts for two age-ranges of boys. 


- When comparisons are made within as well 


as between age-ranges, these variables give: 
evidence of a very strong relationship. 
Within both age-ranges, the profiles of the 
boys who know both bopping and drug words 
(BD) are strikingly dissimilar from those of 
the boys who know no argot (B-D). At the 
younger age-range, the category of “B or D” 
departs from this relationship by being 
sligatly overrepresented in the group report- 
ing 0-1 act and underrepresented in the 
group reporting two cr three. As expected, 
the relationship within the older age-range is 
clearest, and unambiguous for all argot 
categories. . 

Looking at the relationship between age- 
ranges discloses that the most knowledgeable 
of the 10-13 year olds (BD) tend to re- 
port more deviant acts than older boys in 
the other two argot categories. This is a 
striking finding, since age already has been 
found to have an impact on the increase in 
self-reported acts. Younger boys are most 
likely to have entered the subculture and 
have already engaged in more illegal be- 
havior than older boys. This line of analysis 
appears to suggest that there is an early 
age of onset not only for illegal behavior 
but also for subcultural entry and participa- 
tion. 

Measures of Police Contact. The findings 


TABLE 7. RELATIONSHIP OF COMBINED BOPPING-DRUG INDEX AND BEHAVIOR SUMMARY, 
By Ace (N=276) 

















Combined Bopping-Drug Index 

















i 10-13 14-19 
Life-History ee =f CPSA 
Behavior Summary B-D BorD BD B-D BorD BD 
O-lact 68% 16% 25% 73% 46% 18% 
2-3 acts 24 6 42 20 31 25 
4+ acts 8 18 33 7 23 57 
N= (122) (17) (12) (55) (26) (44) 





ki 
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concerning illegal behavior- as measur -d by 
self-reports are confirmed by the we of 
police contact as an indicator. 


In Table 8, boys are classified boh by 


their knowledge of organized crime ard by 
their knowledge of combined boppinedrug 
argot. Both argot indices are then -=ross- 
tabulated with appearance in police file- (re- 
corded) and self-reports of having been 
stopped by the police (recorded or _mre- 


- corded). Comparison of the two argc in- 


dices clearly suggests that the com>ined 
bopping-drug index is related to measurs of 
police contact whereas the organized-crime 
index is not. ` 

The absence of relationship betweer the 
organized-crime index and police-coatact 
measures is not affected by age; therefore, it 
appears that this argot indicator does not 


indicator of subculture is then cross-tabu- 
lated with the life-history measure of illegal 
behavior. For clarity of presentation, only 
14-19 year olds reporting four or more illegal 
acts are presented. 

Table 9 shows that even when we consider 
only the low peer-value boys, the rates of 
high -Hegal behavior are influenced by knowl- 
edge of argot. The same is true of medium 
peer-value boys. At this medium level of 
peer values there are some high illegal actors 
with no knowledge of argot. Yet the differ- 
ence between the low and medium peer-value 
levels at the highest argot level is quite large 
(36 percent vs. 60 percent). 

Examination of the high peer-value boys 
expands the analysis in the expected direc- 
tion, 2xcept for the slight reversal for those 
with no argot knowledge. The two categories 


` TABLE 8. COMPARISON OF TWo ARGOT INDICES AND Mrasures oF Potice Conracr (N=276) 


increase our understanding of the relafon- 
ship between elements of a subculture and 
official police behavior. This finding, cou>led 
with previously reported findings, appears to 
rule out the existence of a youthful sulcul- 


_ ture organized around systematic crime for 


any of the ethnic groups. Adult-orierted 
argot is not a relevant variable in subcultiral 


_ analyses focusing on youthful illegal be- 


havior and shared symbols. 


. ARGOT AND SHARED VALUES COMBINED 
AS AN INDEX OF SUBCULTURE 


Until now all analyses have used one of 
the symbolic elements as an indicator of s1b- 
culture. However, both elements must be 
present to demonstrate that probable sab- 
cultural participation is being measured. The 
empirical evidence for this is provided by 
Table 9, in which boys are classified by baik 
their peer-value scores and their combixed 
bopping-drug scores; this combined symbclic 


Organized_Crime Index Combined Bopping-Drug Index 

_ Police Contact None 1 2+ B-D BorD BD 

In police files 12% . Dh 11% 6% | 11% 30% 
Stopped by police 10 5 13 5 14 30 
N=(175) (8) l (53) " (177) (43) (56) 


of argot knowledge continue to record in- 
creases in the percentage of boys reporting 
four or more illegal acts as shared peer values 


. increase. 


The use of both symbolic variables pro- 
duces -esults ranging from O percent to 67 


TABLE ©. Boys REPORTING Four or More ILEGAL 
Acis py PEER-VALUE AND ARGOT INDICES, 
14-19 Year OLp Bors (N=125) 


- Combined Bopping-Drug Index 


Peer-Va_ue == 

Index B-D BorD BD 

Low $ 0% 15% 36% 
N= (28) (13) (11) 

Medium 17 25 60 
N=(18) ( 8) (15) 

High 11 40 67 
N=( 9) (5) _ (18) 
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Deviant-Value Index 
Me 
Combined Bopping- (Low) dium) (High) 
Drug Index Wt.0 Wt1 Wt2 
(B-D) wto o0 1 2 
(BorD) Wt 1 2 3 
(BD) Wt. 2 2 3 4 
Froure 1. 


Tue COMPONENTS OF A SUBCULTURAL TYPOLOGY 


percent. This is a notable accomplishment 
that neither variable is able to produce alone. 
This combined usage can also help to clarify 
the extent of argot elaboration at older ages 
and the relative distribution of organized- 
crime argot. To simplify the analysis, the 
twin symbolic variables of peer values and 


` and bopping-drug argot can be combined 


into a subcultural typology, as shown in 
Figure 1. 

Each of the indices has been placed in its 
usual tripartite classification and given sim- 
ple weights of 0, 1, and 2. Adding the weights 
produces the results shown in the cells, which 
refer to the possible combinations that can be 
obtained. These classifications range from 
very low (0) to very high (4). 

Table 10 shows the relationship of the sub- 
cultural typology to knowledge of the terms 
“busted,” “hustle,” and “score” and the or- 
ganized-crime index for 14-19 year old boys. 
(No 10-13 year old boys knew “score” and 
only one knew “hustle.”’) f 

For the words “busted” and “hustle,” it 
is clear that the typology discriminates well 
and consistently the youth most likely to be 
fully participating in the argot world and 
elaborating their knowledge. Although rela- 
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of the six boys who did are high subcultural 
tively few respondents defined “score,” five 
types. Evidently knowing about getting 
“busted,” “hustling,” and even how’ to 
“score” tends to be part of the subcultural 
world for older boys. This older-boy knowl- 
edge is consonant with the shared values of 
keeping one’s mouth shut to the cops, out- 


. smarting others, and making a fast buck. 


Younger boys, who arè likely to be interested 
in being hard and tough and enjoying kicks, 
evidently begin their argot knowledge with 
words referring to aggression (“piece,” 
“heart”) and to orel enjoyment (“pot”). 
Younger boys who are high subcultural types 
are also more likely to know “busted,” since © 
they comprise five of the nine younger boys 
who know this word; this is consonant with 
au interest in keeping one’s mouth shut to 
the cops. 

Making connections with a racket, the 
orly deviant peer value not accounted for in 
terms of argot knowledge, may be an ideal 
value rather than an operational one. Knowl- 
edge of organized-crime argot does not dis- 
tinguish enough subcultural types of youth. 
This is striking in comparison to the effect 
of the other argot terms. Only the very low 
stbcultural boys (type 0) are distinctive in 
their lack of knowledge of the words “fence,” 
“syndicate,” or “heist.” The relative uni- 
fcrmity of knowledge for the other subcul- 
tural types again suggests that these terms 
are colloquial, known to a majority of all 
likely candidates for subcultural participa- 
tion by ages 14-19, Even the “other Euro- 
pean” boys, who tend to know more of this 
argot than any other ethnic group, follow . 
this pattern of equal knowledge. (See Table 
5, for example.) 


TABLE 10. RELATIONSHIP OF SUBCULTURAL TYPOLOGY AND KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER Ancor, 
14-19 Year Orn Boys Onty (N=125) 





Other ` Very Low 
Argot (0) 
Busted ; 0% 
Hustle 0 
Score (6) 
Organized-crime word 32 


Subcultural Typology 
High- 
Low Medium Very High 
a) > (2) (3-4) 
13% 25% 58% 
6 21 34 
3 0 j 13 
58 50 61 
6D) = a 38 


h 


ma 


a) 
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‘COMPARATIVE MEASURES OF DEVIANCE: 
SYMBOLIC VS. BEHAVIOR INDICES 


A central thesis of this study has been 
confirmed: youth who share deviant sym- 
bols with peers tend-also to engage in more 
illegal activities, In the process of testing this 
thesis and exploring related issues, new 
measures of deviance have been constructed. 
A major question emerges, broader in ope 
than subcultural problems: How well Joes 


- the combined symbolic measure of deviance 


compare with self-reports of deviant behavior 
in distinguishing boys who are actually. no- 
ticed by the police? 

Since older boys are the most likely f be 
noticed by the police, comparison of the two 
indices will deal only with 14-19 year old 
males. In Table 11 such boys are. sinul- 
taneously classified according to the 3ub- 
cultural typology portrayed in Figure 1; 
they are then classified by their summary 
scores on a self-report instrument. 3oth 
classifications are cross-tabulated with pres- 
ence in police files and.an index of palice 
contact which combines presence in police 
files and admission to having been stopped, 


- with duplications eliminated. 


There tends to be a continuous progres- 
sion in the rate of police contact for «ach 
classification of the subcultural typobgy, 
particularly for the total-contact measure. 
The behavior summary performs well at the 
high end, where the rates are similar to taose 
for the high subcultural boys. The oher 
categories of the behavior summary, How- 
ever, yield small differences and incorsis- 
tency in the rates. For both measures of 
police contact there is only a slight difer- 


_ ence in rates between the boys who repor- no 


illegal acts and those who report twc or 
three. In the total-contact measure, Loys 
reporting one act are lower than those vho 


report none. 


At the high end, it appears that the sub- 
cultural typology does as well as the behavior 
summary for both police-contact measures. 
For the other three categories, it performs 
more evenly, as a result of its ability to dif- 


-ferentiate boys admitting to nothing and 


boys admitting to lying only—two categories 
which are combined in the behavior sum- 
mary. The measure of symbolic deviance is 
therefore a potent indicator of measures of 
illegal behavior. 

The findings of Table 11 can be extended 
even further, for a serious oversight that 
theorists of youthful deviance can make is 


Taste 12. Boys uv Comract wirm POLICE, BY 
SUBCULTURAL TYPOLOGY AND BEHAVIOR SUMMARY, 
14-19 Year Oros OnLy (N==125) 


Subcultural Typology 

Behavior Summary Low-Medium High 
0-3 acts (75) 9% (15) 40% 

(12) 33 (23) 74 


4-Lacis 


to assume that the police react only to spe- 
cific behavioral actions. A way of demon- 
strating that shared symbolic deviance also 
contributes to the likelihood of being no- 
ticed by the police is to classify boys by both 
their life-history reports of deviance and 
their subcultural involvement. If police con- 
tact is as likely to occur for “high subculture 
—low self-reports” as for “low-medium sub- 
culture—high self-reports,” shared symbolic 
deviance can be defined as providing an inde- 
pendent cue for police actions. ` 

The results of Table 12 provide strong evi- 
dence that both deviant behavioral actions 
and shared symbolic involvements, taken 
separately, are capable of providing cues for 
police action (33 percent and 40 percent). 
Interaction of high subcultural participation 
and high deviant actions is the best condition 


Taste 11. RELATIONSHIP OF SUBCULTURAL TzPoLocy AND BEHAVIOR SUMMARY TO Two MEASURES oF 
- Pottce Contact, 14-19 Year Oro Boys Onty (N==125) 





Subcultural Typadogy 
Police Contact Low 
o 1 = 
In police files 4% 3% 21% 
~. Total contact 4 13 21 


N=(28) © GD) (28 


Life-History Behavior Summary 


High Low High 
3—4 0 1 2-3 4+ 
40% 11% 9% 17% 31% 
61 15 9 23 60 


(38) CN GI GO G5) 
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.for being noticed by the police (74 percent). 
Not only is high subcultural involvement 
relevant per se, but it appears that shared 
symbolic deviance is another operating cri- 
terion utilized by police in their everyday 
- activities. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Argot is a type of non-standard language 
that is deviant in the naming and referent 
categories. It was expected that boys would 
exhibit a greater ability than girls to respond 
correctly to a list of 21 spoken words re- 
ferrmg to four hypothesized subcultures. The 
finding that boys were in fact more knowl- 
edgeable was in conformity with the litera- 
ture on slang but at variance with the lan- 
guage studies based on standard written 


speech reported in the child-development- 


literature. Sex differences held for all age 
groups, indicating that males are probably 
dominant in linguistic deviance. 

From a developmental perspective, the 

learning of argot appears to begin slowly at 
10 or 11 years of age, increases in the years 
immediately preceding adolescence, and 
shows the greatest growth spurt during mid- 
dle adolescence (14-15), the years of full 
participation. Late adolescence (16-19), 
contrary to earlier slang studies, is not a 
time of decline in learning argot but, rather, 
a period of consolidating and expanding 
particular types of argot knowledge. 

Together with the data on values and be- 
havior, the argot data suggest that there are 
age differences in general knowledge rather 
than in specialization. The period of great- 
est knowledge is adolescence, years that are 
also characterized by general growth in sym- 
bol usage and in cognitive consistency. This 
cognitive maturation serves as the develop- 
mental foundation for the sharing and com- 
munication of values and language among 
peers. Symbol growth and cognitive consis- 
tency are necessary conditions for any sub- 
culture; the deviant direction of these sym- 
bolizations appears to follow fundamental 


developmental processes. Subcultural boys, 
then, differ from conformists in the content 
of their symbolizations, not in the processes. 

After extensive analysis, the ideal types 
of subculture proposed by some theorists 
proved to be illusory. Terms referring to ag- 
gression (bopping), kicks (drugs), and ille- 
gal gains (crime) were found to cohere as a 
pattern with the cross-cutting term “busted.” 
This coherence increases with age and ap- 
pears to conform to the three developmental 
stages of argot learning. 

The relationship between the peer-value 
index and the indicator of argot knowledge 
wes found to hold for all of the diverse ethnic 
groups that were in contact with the police. 
This finding undermines the Cloward-Ohlin 
thesis that illegal youth cultures tend to be 
spscialized according to the relationship of 
adults to organized crime. Non-Jewish, 


“other European” youth are co-participants ` 


with Negroes and Puerto Ricans in a versa- 
tile subculture that is oriented toward youth- 
ful concerns. Organized crime appears to 
play little part in determining the active 
concerns of these youth, since all youth ex- 
cept the most extreme conformists are likely 
to be aware of this type of argot. Interest in 


the rackets may be an ideal rather than an 


operational concern. 

The combined index of argot and peer 
values provides a means of classifying youth 
according to the likelihood of participation 
in an illegal youth culture. This index of 
shared symbolic deviance compares favor- 
ably to a measure based on self-reports of 
behavioral deviance in selecting youth who 
are most likely to be noticed by the police. 
Although argot, peer-values, self-reports, and 
police contacts measure different referents, 
they are highly intercorrelated. This inter- 
correlation is due to the likelihood that argot, 
values, and self-reports are consonant ele- 
ments comprising a subculture, and to the 
fect that police tend to pay more attention 
to deviant youth who are involved in a sub- 
culture than to “loners.” 
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SOCIAL DISTANCE: A NETWORK APPROACH = 


James M. BESHERS 
MJIT. and the Joint Center for Urban Studies 


Egwan O. LAUMANN 
University of Michigan 


If occupation as structure is viewed as a network, a desirable statistical technique for the 
measurement of social distance is one whick considers all possible paths through the network. 
Such a statistic is the mean first passage time, from the iheory of stationary stochastic proc- 
esses. Here the technique is applied to some “classic” social mobility data and to associa- 
tional data. In the mobility data, distance from the top to the bottom of the occupational 
scale is greatest for the British data, and progressively less for the Danish, U.S. (1910), and 
U.S. (1940) data, in that order. The behavior of the distance to top professtonal and semi- 
professional categories stands out, as does an overall hierarchical effect. In the analysis of the 
associational data, with a reinterpretation of the statistic, the technique was applied to data 
on the status of friends, neighbors, and father and father-in-law. A status bias in friendship 
choice was revealed, and a lesser bias for nelghbor’s status. 


regation, and on social mobility, we find 


È the literature on social distance, on seg- 
efforts to rank social characteristics, such 


~ as occupations or ethnic groups, as well as 


efforts to measure the gaps among such so- 


` cial characteristics, e.g., to say that the gap 


between carpenters and plumbers is smaller 
than the gap between doctors and salesmen.* 
Some of the more sophisticated ranking pro- 
cedures, e.g., Coombs’ scaling methods, use 
information on the gaps to infer ranks. Here, 
however, we want to focus attention upon 
the measurement of the gaps themselves, 


* This paper represents an extension of our 


. own collaboration on earlier projects, as well as 
' the influence of numerous colleagues, including 


Aaron Fleisher, Taffee Tanimoto, Charles Tilly, 


Thomas Mayer, and Otis Dudley Duncan. This. 


work was done in part at the University of Michi- 
gan Computation Center, the MIT. Computation 
Center, and Project MAC. 

1 Examples of this- literature are: Emory S. 


l Bogardus, “A Social Distance Scale,” Sociology and 


Social Research, 17 (1933), pp. 265-71; Emory S. 
Bogardus, ‘Racial Distance Changes in the United 


-States During the Past Thirty Years,” Sociology 


and Social Research, 43 (1958), pp. 127-35; Otis 
Dudley Duncan and Beverly Duncan, “Residential 
Segregation and Occupational Stratification,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 60 (1955), pp. 493- 
503; Otis Dudley Duncan and Stanley Lieberson, 
“Ethnic Segregation and Assimfliation,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 64 (1959), pp. 367-74; James 
M. Beshers,, Edward O. Laumann and Benjamin 
Bradshaw, “Ethnic Congregation-Segregation, As- 
similation, and Stratification,” Social Forces, 43 
(1964), pp. 482-489; Edward O. Laumann and 
Louis Guttman, “The Relative Assoclational Con- 
tiguity of Occupations in an Urban Setting,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, 31 (1966), pp. 169~178. 
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without assuming the existence of a particu- 
lar ranking. , 

Two very important kinds of questions 
can be raised in reference to the gaps alone: 
(1) Are the gaps among one set of character- 
istics, say occupations, as determined by one 


‘type of data, such as social mobility tables, 


related in any simple way to the gaps among 
the same set of characteristics as determined 
by another type of data like friendship pat- 
terns? (2) Can we compare gaps between 
cross-classifications of characteristics, e.g., is 
the gap from Negro doctor to white ditch- 
digger larger than the gap from Negro lawyer 
to white lawyer? 

To answer such questions we must have a 
procedure for measuring the gaps.: These 
procedures may be developed in light of so- 
cial theory as well as from a purely statisti- 
cal view. It is highly desirable that the sta- 
tistical technique employed should bear some 
reasonable relation to the theoretical inter- 
pretations that will be made of the results. 
With these objectives in mind, we propose to 
view social structure as a network, and argue 
that statistical description of the social struc- 
ture should be able to be interpreted in terms 
of a network. We wish to bring out the im- 
plications of this view for social theory, for 
mathematical representation of this theory, 
and for the analysis and interpretation of 
data. 

When we view social structure as a net- 
work, we imply that social structure may be 
represented as a set of flows among points 
(or vertices) and the constraints upon these 
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flows. In particular we want to consider all 
possible paths (or flows) through the net- 
work, rather than restricting our attention 
to adjacent flows, or to flows directly be- 


tween pairs of points that neglect possible < 


flows over intermediate points. Let us illus- 
trate these network notions with examples 
from social mobility and sociometric nets. 

In the case of social mobility we may take 
the. generation as a time unit, but we can 
define a more interesting network if we take 
a longer view. This can be done by construct- 
ing a hypothetical “history” of the system. 
In the simplest case this history can be con- 
structed by assuming that a set of probabili- 
ties defined for one generation will continue 
unchanged for many generations. Thus de- 
scendants may move over many different 
paths, that is, over many different occupa- 
tions, to move from a given starting point to 
a given destination. To describe the distribu- 
tion of these paths and to infer the relative 
size of gaps among the occupations from this 
distribution should provide important in- 
sights into the nature of the social structure 
under analysis. 

In sociometric research the links between 
individuals, such as friendship or communi- 
cation, may be viewed as defining a network. 
If we group the individuals by some charac- 
teristic, such as occupation, then we may as- 
sign weights to the links among these groups. 
We can define paths over these weighted 
links and distributions of paths as before. 
We can also seek to infer gaps among the 
occupations from these distributions.” 

Let us consider now some forms in which 
the data may be summarized. Then we shall 
turn to the measurement itself. We shall con- 
sider two sources of data—social mobility 
data and associational data. First we shall 
develop the argument for social mobility, 
then we shall extend it to associations. 

2 In the study of the diffusion of objects to vari- 
ous social groups we might also seek to infer the 
sociometric structure. If we assume that the rate of 
diffusion is a function of the weighted links among 
groups, then we expect that the gaps observed in 
the rates of diffusion among groups reflect the 
magnitude of the weights on the links, Thus we 
would hope to show some consistency in socio- 
metric and diffusion data. See the review article by 
Elihu Katz, Martin L. Levin and Herbert Hamil- 
ton, “Research on the Diffusion of Innovation,” 
American Sociological Review, 28 (1963), pp. 237- 
252. 
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The social mobility data are ordinarily 
defined for male occupations. The data are 
recorded in a matrix with fathers’ occupa- 
tions defining the rows and sons’ occupations 
defining the columns. The entries in this 
matrix can be the actual frequencies of cases 
observed. However, we often wish to inter- 
pret mobility as a stochastic process, in 
which case we divide the frequencies in each 
row by the sum of the frequencies in the 
row. The matrix with rows normalized in 
this fashion may then be interpreted as a 
transition matrix for a stochastic process. If 
we define this matrix as P, then for n 
occupations: 


P=( Pu - Pm 


n 
„and 3 Py=1.0. 
Pu P 2 Py 


J= 


We could measure gaps over either the 
frequency distribution matrix or the normal- 
ized transition matrix. To illustrate the lat- 
ter case, suppose the probability of going 
from plumber to carpenter is 0.4, while the 
probability of going from salesman to lawyer 
is 0.2. We might choose to say that the gap 
between the former js half the size of the 
gap between the latter, using the reciprocal 
of the ratio of the probabilities as our meas- 
ure. The choice of methods of measurement, 
however, is not purely statistical but rests in 
part on considerations of social theory.® 

Let us see how we interpret mobility with 
a probability model. Note that the proba- 
bility assumption seems appropriate to our 
accuracy of measurement and our refinement 
of causal analysis. Let us describe several ~ 
classical one-dimensional stratification sys- 
tems from this perspective. In Table 1 we 
consider four possible systems, ranging from 
a pure caste system at one extreme to a com- 
pletely open class system at the other. ‘Two 
intermediate cases are defined, a contiguous 
class transition system and an open system 
with unequal class sizes. We give in the first 


8 Harrison White and Leo A. Goodman have 
taken a different tack with regard to these data. 
They consider the goodness of fit of statistical 
descriptions of the data, See Harrison C, White, 
“Cause and Effect in Social Mobility Tables,” 
Bekavioral Science, 7 (1963), 14-27; Leo A. Good- 
man, “On the Statistical Analysis of Mobility 
Tables,” American Journal of Sociology, 70 (1965), 
pp. 564-585. 
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TABLE 1. ILLUSTRATIVE CALCULATIONS oF Mean First PAssace TIMES 


SSS EE a a a e e e a na rae 


Caste Contiguous Class 
10000 5.5 00 0 
01000 3.4.3 0 0 

P=|00100 P= 0.3 .4 .3 0 
00010 0 0.3 .4 .3 
00001 000.5 .5 


A=P 


0 28.00 


* Since this is not a regular process, mean first passage time is not 


Open Class, 

Unequal Class Sizes Equal Class Sizes 
1.2.4.2 1 22.2122 
.1.2.4.2.1 2.2 .2.2.2 

P= |.1.2.4.2.I| P=ļ|.2.2.2.2.2 
.1.2.4.2.1 2.2.2.2 .2 
1.2.4.2 .1 2.2.2.2 .2 

A=P A=P 
. (10 5 2.5 5 10 55555 
10 5 2.5 5 10 55555 
6 M= |10 5 2.5 5 10 M=|55555 
10 5 2.5 5 10 55555 
10 5 2.5 5 10 55555 
defined, but mean time to absorp- 


tion is entered in M. The off-diagonal entries are all infinite. 


row the transition matrices for each case.* 
Strictly speaking, only the second case is a 
regular Markov chain. 

If we wish to determine the long-run con- 
sequences if these probabilities remain un- 
changed, we may raise the matrices to higher 
powers. These results are given in Table 1 
as the matrices A. Each row contains the 
distribution of males over occupations that 
would result in the long run. In case one, 
the initial distribution is preserved, what- 
ever it is, while in cases three and four the 
probabilities are determined by the distribu- 
tion. Only in case two is new information 


obtained. Recall that a similar assumption 


of fixed probabilities of mortality was often 
made by demographers in their work with 


life tables. Thus age distributions could be ` 


calculated, assuming fixed probabilities of 
birth and death, following Lotka: 

For many purposes we do not wish to 
assume fixed probabilities but wish to have 
them vary according to some rule. This issue 
is discussed in general in “Mathematical 
Models of Social Change, ” and a description 
of procedures to use is given in “Social Status 
and Social Change.” © 


*¥For a comparison of these systems and a dis- 
cussion of the effects of class size, see Appendix A. 
5 Sese Appendix B for further discussion of the 
non-stationary case. The citations are James M. 


Suppose we take the view that the set of 
occupations defines a connected network, i.e., 
if we start with a father in any occupation, 
then in a finite number of generations it is 
possible for a descendant to end up in any 
other occupation), and that gaps among oc- 
cupations are measured as a characteristic of 
the whole network. We want to compute 
statistical measures of the gaps from this 
perspective. One technique is to compute the 
quantities that are defined as mean first pas- 
sage times in the theory of stationary sto- 
chastic processes.§ 

In order to define the mean first passage 
time, we must first define the distribution of 
first passage times, Suppose a given transition 
matrix governs the stochastic process for all 
future time—this condition defines a sta- 
tionary process. Then suppose we generate 


_the infinite future history of this stochastic 


process, with descendants tracing out paths 
over the set of occupations. From any initial 
occupation, descendants will eventually get to 


Beshers, “Mathematical Models of Social Change” 
in Zollschan and Hirsch (eds.), Explorations in 
Social Change, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1964, 
and James M. Beshers and Stanley Reiter, “Social 
Status and Social Change,” Behavioral Science, 8, 
(1963), pp. 1-13. 

See, for example, John G. Kemeny and J. 
Laurie Snell, Firite Markov Chains, Princton, New 
Jersey: Van Nostrand, 1960, pp. 78-82. 
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every other occupation. Let us concentrate on 
the first time that a descendant arrives in an 
occupation, e.g., skilled worker, given that his 
initial ancestor was in the top professional 
occupation. This case is defined as the first 
passage of this line of descent from top pro- 
fessional to skilled occupations. Next con- 
sider all descendants who have that same 
initial occupation, say top professional or 
top business; these descendants will have.a 
variety of first passage times to the skilled 
worker occupation. We can compute the 
mean and variance of the distribution oi 
these first passage times. Further, we can 
define such distributions for all ordered pairs 
of occupations taking each in turn as the ini- 
tial occupation with each of the others as 
occupations reached in first passage. The 
means of these distributions can be defined 
as the off diagonal elements of a matrix with 
rows representing initial occupations and 
columns representing occupations reached. 
Analogous quantities on the main diagonal 
represent the mean of first returns to the ini- 
tial occupation. 

Others have computed these quantities as 
characteristics of social mobility.” The mean 
first passage times have several desirable 
properties as measurements of gaps among 
occupations. We first note that they take into 
account all paths from one occupation to 
another, thus allowing for the influence of 
all occupations upon a relation between any 
ordered pair of occupations. The total net- 
work is thus taken into account in each 
measure of the relation between ordered pairs 
of occupations. . 

Secondly, we note that no assumption of 
the order of occupations is required in order 
to compute this measure, indeed no assump- 
tion of an underlying dimensionality of occu- 
pations is required. Instead one can inspect 
the matrix of mean first passage times if he 
wishes to infer an underlying dimensionality. 

Finally, we note that we do not assume 
symmetry with this measure. The gap from 
one occupation to another is not assumed to 
be identical with the gap with these occupa- 
tions interchanged, i.e., the gap from A to 
B is not necessarily identical with the gap 

7 Apparently S. J. Prais frst suggested this tech- 
nique for social mobility tables. A good review and 


discussion is given in Kemeny and Snell, op. cdt., 
pp. 191-200. 
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from B to A. Thus in the usual discussion of 
occupational mobility (in which an ordering 
of occupations is assumed), we would .not 
assume that upward mobility is identical with 
downward mobility in terms of the “gaps” 
involved. 

One can ask how this measure compares 
with the more obvious alternatives? Given 


our formulation of the problem, the three. 


most obvious alternatives are to work directly 
with the matrix of transition probabilities, to 
employ a simple transformation of the ele- 
ments of the matrix of transition probabilities 
(such as —loge P), or to attempt to infer the 
dimensionality underlying the original obser- 
vations by some scaling technique. ~ 

Not only do these alternative techniques 
ignore the network aspects and fail to relate 
to any other plausible theoretical approach 
but they also tend to impose restrictive as- 
sumptions upon the measures. The costs of 
these two properties increase substantially 
when more complicated networks are con- 
sidered, e.g., when race, religion, and na- 
tionality are considered simultaneously with 
occupation. Another advantage of the mean 
first passage times will be brought out when 
we discuss associational data. 

Tllustrative calculations of mean first pas- 
sage times are given in-Table 1 describing 
the classical one-dimensional stratification 
systems. The matrices of mean first passage 
time are in the third row labelled M. Note 
that the two open systems are characterized 
by constant columns, The contiguous transi- 
tion system is characterized by columns that, 
increase as they approach extremes. (See- 
Appendix A). - 

Let us now turn‘to Tables 2 and 3 to 
illustrate the use of mean first passage. times 
with a re-analysis of some well-known occu- 
pational mobility tables.8 Let us look at the 
British, Danish, and American gaps in occu- 
pational structure as indicated by the mean 
first passage times. 

Taking the British data first, we find 
that the magnitudes above and below the 
main diagonal are quite different, and that 


8 The tables are taken from D. V. Glass, Social ` 


Mobility in Britain, Glencoe, Ilinois: Free Press, 
1954; Kaare Svalastoga, Prestige, Class and Mo- 
bility, London: Wiliam Heinemann, Ltd., 1959; 
Natalie Rogoff, Recent Trends in Occupational 
Mobility, Glencoe, Ilinois: Free Press, 1953. 
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TABLE 2. Mean Fiesr PASSAGE TIMES or BRITISH AND DANISH Mazz SAMPIXS ACCORDING TO 
EACH Susyecr’s OCCUPATIONAL STATUS CATEORY AND His FATHER’S OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY 
Subject’s Occupational Status 
Father’s 
Occupational Top prof., Semi-prof., Semi- 
Status top bus. mid.-bus. Cler., Sales Skilled skilled 
Top professional, 
top business 44.00 26.39 4.57 3.89 6.01 
' Semi-professional, ' 
British middle business 63.26 24.18 4.24 3.47 5.68 
Sample 1 ; 
Clerical, Sales 71.34 31.61 4.66 - 2.69 4.84 
Skilled 73.57 33.45 5.65 2.44 4.08 
Semi-skilled, unskilled 74.76 34.24 6.20 f 2.67 3.21 
Top professional, : 
top business 41.37 11.00 5:25 4.32 6.62 
Semi-professional, 
Danish middle business 67.41 12.33 4.52 3.54 5.67 
Sample 2 . ; 
Clerical, Skills 70.32 15.65 4.40 3.12 5.14 
Skilled 71.89 47.72 5.37 2.66 4.28 
i - Semi-skilled, unskilled 72.38 18.27 - 5.86 2.87 3.43 





1 Source: Glass, op. cit., Table 2, page 183. 
2 Source: Svalastoga, of. cit., p. 324. 


Nors: These five occupational categories resulted from collapsing several categories in the original 
table by Glass and by Svalastoga, respectively in order to make them comparable to the categories 
employed in the associational tables reported below. The numbers in the margins of the rows and columns 
refer to the categories originally employed by Glass and Svalastoga. : 


within the columns there is a tendency for 


the larger entries to be furthest from the 
main diagonal. The second phenomenon sug- 


gests that there is an underlying order to the - 


occupations, as has been widely believed, 
but the first phenomenon suggests that the 
hierarchical influence on mobility is quite 
different for upward mobility than for down- 
ward mobility. The pronounced effect below 
the main diagonal (upward mobility) is the 
high average number of generations required 


to get into the highest status occupations as _ 


evidenced by comparing columns. The fact 
that the largest entries in the matrix are in 
the first column and the next largest are in 
the second columm suggests that a “bottle- 
neck” exists in the network at the top (for 
upward mobility). However, we note also 
that each column has entries of much the 
same magnitude. This raises the possibility 
that a “column effect” dominates the data, 
specifically an effect of the different sizes of 
the occupations. f 


The Danish table, the Rogoff 1910 table 
and the Rogoff 1940 table exhibit the same 
general pattern but with decreasing magni- 
tudes of entries. Do these results simply re- 
fiect the different occupation sizes (the col- 
umn marginals) or do they reflect other 
characteristics of social mobility as well? If 
the- column marginals solely determined the 
results, then each column would be a con- 
stant. The tables, however, reveal a marked 
difference of the diagonal entry in each col- 
umn, and reveal the hierarchical pattern 
noted above. These two phenomena seem 
identical with the “retention” effect and the 
limited hierarchical effect brought out by 
White and Goodman. (See Appendix A for 
some technical points.) 

Thus our statistical comparison has led 
us to substantive conclusions similar to those 
reached by White and Goodman by fitting 
relatively ad hoc models to the data. 

Our measure can be extended to more 
complicated generational transmissions, say 
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Father’s 
Occupational Top prof., 
Status top bus. 
Top professional, 
top business 24.47 
Semi-professional, i 
American middle business: 28.54 
Males, 1910 Clerical, Skills 29.10 
Skilled 31.02 
Semi-skilled, unskilled 31.32 
Top professional, 
top business ‘ 15.03 
Semi-professional, 
American middle business 19.C9 
Males, 1940 Clerical, Sales 19.17 
Skilled . 20.56 
Semi-skilled, unskilled 20.87 





Subject’s Occupational Status 


Semi-prof., $ Semi- 
mid.-bus. Cler., Sales Skilled skilled 
12.49 5.33 4.12 5.50 
11.33 © 5.11 4.18 5.39 
13.39 4.26 4.09 5.47 
14.57 6.21 2.89 4.70 
14.93 6.51 3.60 3.45 
10.09 4.26 6.04 4.93 
9.46 4.26 6.01 4.37 
10.33 3.68 6.03 4.53 
11.30 4.94 4.87 3.68 
11.58 5.16 5.74 2.85 





Source: Rogoff, op. cit, Tables 52 and 53. 


Nore: These five categories resulted from collapsing several categories in the original table by Rogoff 
in order to be comparable to the categories employed in the associational tables.reported below. 


crdss-classification of occupation by educa- 
tion by income. Indeed we could include a 
classification that has no implications of di- 
mensionality, for instance religion or alco- 
holism, since the measure neither makes nor 
uses any prior assumptions of dimensionality. 


ASSOCIATIONAL DATA 


In the case of social mobility the matrix 
of raw data was normalized by dividing by 
row totals, thus defining a stochastic transi- 
tion matrix. This normalization was justified 
by the asymmetric relation in the time order 
of father-son, i.e., we divided by father oc- 
cupational totals. In the case of associational 
data, such as friendship choice or marriage, 
one must specify the asymmetric relation 
that defines the normalization -procedure. If 
the associational data were derived from in- 
terviews of persons as to who their friends 
might be, then the first member of the pair 
might be the chooser, the second the chosen, 
and we would normalize by dividing by the 
occupational totals of choosers—however one 
might also develop a justification for dividing 
by totals of those chosen. If the associational 
data were derived from records on marriages, 


then there is an option to divide by male or 
female occupation totals (for a male re- 
spondent the father and father-in-law occupa- 
tions). In general the manner of normaliza- 
tion depends upon one’s purposes—more 
than one choice is open. , 

As a measure of gaps for social mobility 
matrices we have proposed the off-diagonal 


elements of the matrix that is called the ~_ 
matrix of mean first passage time jin sto-> .° 


chastic process theory. Two issues arise when 
we turn to associational matrices. 

First we must propose a measure of gaps 
for sociometric networks. Second, we must. 
discuss the relation between the two meas- 
ures of gaps that we have defined. 

We propose exactly the same statistic for 
measuring gaps over sociometric networks 
that we have used to measure gaps over so- 
cial mobility networks. This statistic cannot 
be called the mean first passage time as it 
is computed from coefficients that need not 
be defined as the entries in a stochastic 
transition matrix. Thus, we must provide an 
appropriate interpretation of this statistic 
from a mathematical perspective and from 
a social perspective. 


-a 
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Let us first see how the statistic is eom- 
puted. Suppose we have data on choice of 
best friend which we have grouped by the 
occupations of the choosers (the rows) and 
the .occupations of those chosen (the <ol- 
umns). Then suppose we normalize -this 
matrix of data by dividing by the row tacals. 
We. obtain a matrix of coefficients thet is 
formally identical to a transition metrix 
except that the rows and columns are in- 
terpreted as simultaneous in time racher 
than ordered in time. We may interpret taese 
coefficients, or weights, as the probabil-ties 
of the joint occurrence of events. We <an 
carry out the identical mathematical calcula- 
tions with these probabilities that are requred 
to obtain a matrix of mean first passage times 
from a transition matrix. Therefore, we can 
carry out these mathematical calculatcons 
for our friendship data and obtain a metrix 
of quantities that measure the gaps an ong 
ordered pairs of occupations in the conzext 
of the entire network of occupations, wen 
viewed at one point in time. 

` Let us define the set of all paths betvaeen 
two ordered occupations. These are the paths 
that originate in the former occupation and 
terminate when they first enter the latter-oc- 
cupation. The number of steps in a pata is 
the number of times occupations are -ra- 
versed (including repetitions in cycles) be- 
fore first reaching the terminal occupaton. 
The probabilities on the links imply the Jis- 


. tribution of numbers af steps in the seme 


way that the transition probabilities in>ly 


"the distribution of steps in future pa-hs. 


Then we can interpret the measure of gaps 


as the mean number of steps over all paths 
between an ordered pair of occupations. 
These quantities can best be interpreted 
from Festinger’s work on sociometric link- 
age,® especially from the input-output formu- 
lation developed by Charles Hubbell.1° We 
must note that the sociometric literature usu- 
ally defines such probabilities over relations 
among individuals, while we aggregate indi- 
viduals by occupations. Thus, Festinger’s 
matrix for best friend would represent each 
individual as a separate row and column, 
with an entry of a one in the matrix defining 
the relation “best friend” for an ordered pair 


‘of persons, while an entry of a zero indicates 


absence of this relation.™ f 

Let us now look at Tables 4, 5 and 6, a 
series of associational tables, all from the 
same sample with the same occupational 
categories.12 We now interpret the measure 
as the mean number of intervening steps 
between occupations. 

First we should look at the Father-son 


table for this sample. In this case, the en- 


8 Leon Festinger, “The Analysis of Sociograms 
Using Matrix Algebra,” Human Relations, 2 (1949), 
pp. 153-158; “Informal Social Communication,” 
Psychological Review, 57 (1950), pp. 271-282; and 
the summary discussion in John G. Kemeny, J. 
Laurie Snel and G. Thompson, Introduction to 
Finite Mathematics, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, 1956, pp. 307-321. 

10 See’ Charles H. Hubbell, “An Input-Output 
Approach to Clique Identification,” Soctometry, 28, 
1965, pp. 377-399. 

u See Appendix C. 

12 Edward O. Laumann, Prestige and Association 
in an Urban Community, New York: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1966, Chapter 5. 


TABLE 4. Mean Finst Passace Tour For MALE SAMPLE, CAMBRIDGE AND BELMONT 


Subject’s Occupational Status 


Father’s Top prof., Semi-prof., Semi- 
Occupational top bus. mid.-bus. Cler., Sales Skilled skilled 
Status 1 2 3 4 5 
Top professional, top business 1 2.5 4.6 8.9 22.8 "21.9 
Semi-professional, middle business 2 4.8 3.8 7.2 20.4 19.7 
Clerical, Sales 3 6.4 4.8 6.5 - 16.5 15.0 
Skilled 4 7.2 5.8 7.1 13.5 11.3 
Semi-skilled, unskilled 5 7.7 5.9 6.8 14.4 9.0 


Source of frequency distributions on whic_ table is based: Edward O. Laumann, op. cit, Chapter 5, 


Table 5.6. 
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TABLE 5. Mzan Nuper or STEPS For BEST FRIEND AND THREE FREND’S OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 














` 7 . ` Best Friend’s Occupational Status 
Subject’s Top prof., Semi-prof., Semi- 
Occupational “top bus. mid.-bus. Cler., Sales Skilled © skilled 
Status I 2 3 4 5 
Top professional, top business . 1 2.5 5.8 14.7 14.1 15.0 
Semi-professional, middle business 2 5.9 4.0 “11.9 12.2 12.2 
Clerical, Sales 3 6.4 5.2 10.7 10.1 11.3 
Skilled 4 7.8 | 5.7 11.1 8.6 7.7 
Semi-skilled, unskilled : 5 e 1Bu2 5.9 11.0 8.1 6.8 
Three Friend’s Occupational Status 
Top professional, top business - i O28. 59 B8 nS AT 
‘Semi-professional, middle business 2 6.3 4.1 11.2 10.7 12.8 
Clerical, Sales i 3 6.9 5.4 10.2 9.0 11.4 
Skilled l 2 4. 8.1 6.2 10.4 7.1 9.1 
Semi-skilled, unskilled : 5 8.8 6.6 ` 10.3 7.5 6.4 > 


Source of frequency distributions on which table is based: Edward O. Laumann, op. cit.; Chapter 5, 
Table 5.1. Table based on 1,225 responses. 


Taste 6. Mean NUMBER or STEPS FOR SUBJECT TO Newssor AND FATHER TO FATHER-IN-LAW 
OccuPATIONAL STATUS 


Neighbor’s Occupational Status 


. ; é Top prof., Semi-prof., Semi- 
Occupational top bus. mid.-bus. Cler., Sales Skilled skilled 
Status 1 2 3 4 5 
Subject 
_ Top proiessional, top business “1 5.1 | 7.4 5.4 7.5 -~ 6.2 
Semi-professional, middle business 2 7.3 7,3 4.6 7.1 5.5- 
Clerical, Sales Í 3 9.1 7.7 5.3 6.4 4.2 
Skilled 4 O97 8.5 22 6.3 3.77 
Semi-skilled, unskilled § 19.2 9.4 5.5 Ck ae ee 
Father Father-in-Law’s Occupational Status 
Top professional, top business 1 °.10.8 7.2 9.0 >- 7.6 5.2 
Semi-professional, middle business 2 zi 75 79 3.6 3.7 
Clerical, Sales 3 > 26.0 9.4 7.4 . 5.7 2.7 
` Skilled 4 26,3 9.1 7.9 5.0 2.8 
Semi-skilled, unskilled S$ 25.8 9.6 - 88 - 5.8 2.3 


Source of frequency distributions on which table is based: Edward O. Laumann, of. cit., chentet 5, 


Table 5.3 (neighbors), Table 5.4 (fathers and fathers-in-law). 


a) 


A 
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tries can be interpreted as mean first passage 
times over a set of occupation categories 
comparable to Table 2. We note here a sur- 
prising reversal in the triangles above and 
below the main diagónals. The large entries 
are for downward mobility (above the di- 
agonal); within these columns a hierarchical 
effect is apparent. The entries below the di- 
agonal form no particular pattern. So far as 
we can tell, these anomalous results s:em 
from the characteristics of the area sampled. 
Cambridge and Belmont are “inner suburbs.” 
Although occupational categories are fairly 
even in size in the sample, the downward 
mobile are extremely scarce (see frequency 
distributions cited in the references to the 
tables). Thus we shall not defend this teble 
as representative of an entire urban area. 
The important point is to compare -his 
table with the associational tables for in- 
formation on gaps. First we note that of the 
four associational tables represented, culy 
two have off-diagonal properties similar to 
the mobility table, and these, the tables of 
best friends and of three best friends, are not 
independent of each other. This result zan 
be interpreted as a response bias, namely as 
a tendency to select friends of high status in 
reporting to an interviewer. This bias of se- 
lection of persons is most available for the 
friendship item; the bias of describing a per- 
son’s occupational status in the best poss-ble 
terms should exist in the neighbor and father- 
in-law tables as well, but the person referred 
to is much less a matter for response bias In 
the three friends data, the upper off-diagcal 
triangle reveals an influence of hierarzhy 
within the columns, but not between the <ol- 
umns, and the lower off-diagonal triangle re- 
veals a similar phenomenon. The large en- 
tries in the first row and third column 
account for the exceptions. This suggests a 
higher dimensionality in these data that 
turns on the peculiar characteristics of the 
third occupational category—clerical and 
sales. Laumann and Guttman have attacsed 
this issue employing the method of smallast- 


-space analysis and have revealed an influence 


of bureaucratic vs. entrepreneurial occupa- 
tions on these data in addition to the bier- 
archical status influence,!8 


18 Edward O. Laumann and Louis Guttnan, 
op. cit. 


The table for subject to neighbor reveals 
a mild hierarchical effect in the columns in 
both off-diagonal triangles, but not between 
the columns in the upper triangle. Here most 
of the exceptional entries are in the fourth 
column—skilled workers, We note that in the 
fourth row, for which the respondent is the 
skilled worker, is in line with simple hier- 
archical expectations. It is the case in which 
the skilled worker is designated as a neighbor 
that is out of line. We suggest two lines of 
interpretation. Note first that the Duncans’ 
description of occupational distributions by 
residence in Chicago also found anomalies 
between the third and fourth occupational 
categories.1* Thus we suggest that the effect 
is real and that it stems from either a pe- 
culiarity in expenditures on housing associ- 
ated with the status-seeking propensities of 
skilled workers, or from peculiarities of job 
location for skilled workers (note that fac- 
tory employees are mixed in with carpenters, 
plumbers, and appliance repairmen who have 
less well defined job locations), or from both. 

The other anomaly worth noting in the 
subject-neighbor table is that the entries in 
the lower triangle are slightly larger than en- 
tries in the upper triangle (although the 
fourth column again is an exception). This 
effect is the opposite of the response bias one 
might expect; on the average people say they 
are farther from higher status neighbors than 
lower status neighbors. A similar finding was 
reported by the Duncans for occupational 
distributions in Chicago, but they found end 
effects that complicate their analysis.15 Thus 
the Duncans found that segregation was 
strongest for both of the extreme occupations, 
highest and lowest, which could be a conse- 
quence of the single dimensional status or- 
dering itself. Our data, however, do not re- 
veal such effects for lowest occupations, sug- 
gesting that it is not simply an end effect 
that we are observing. 

The Father to Father-in-Law table has one 
outstanding peculiarity: the entries in the 
first column are entirely out of line with the 
rest of the table. This raises the possibility 
that voluntary spinsterhood is occurring at 


14 Otis D. Duncan and Beverly Duncan, “Resi- 
dential Segregation and Occupational Stratification,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 60 (1955), pp. 
493-503. 

15 Duncan and Duncan, of. cit. 
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the top of the system (girls refuse to marry 
down). The fact that the smallest entries are 
in the last column suggests that girls en- 
thusiastically marry up. The evidence for a 
residual of low-status bachelor males is not 
present in our data but has been observed 
by others. Otherwise we note that the lower 
triangle reveals a hierarchical influence be- 
tween columns only, while the upper triangle 
reveals this influence within the last column 
only. This suggests influences in the mate 
selection process that differ from the other 
special influences in these associational 
tables. 

We must note two further difficulties that 
arise in comparing the associational tables. 
One is that the influence of time lags varies 
substantially; for example, one’s best friends 
today may stem from recent acquaintances, 
One’s neighbor, one’s wife, and one’s father 
are traded in less easily in approximately 
that order and are therefore results of prior 
social factors. This influence of time lags is 
complicated by the other difficulty—the 
changing occupational distributions that re- 
sult from economic structural effects. We 


have made no effort to remove such techno- - 


logical effects—they are retained—but the 
differential influence of technology on the 
gaps would have to be demonstrated to in- 
validate our analysis. Otherwise, the techno- 
logical effect is just a “grand mean” or con- 
stant effect. The fact that occupational 
distributions change in response to tech- 
nology does not necessarily imply that the 
relations among the occupations that we 
have studied are also influenced by techno- 
logical change. Our data, however, are in- 
fluenced by the combination of time lags 
and occupational change as, strictly speak- 
ing, we are on soundest ground if the same 
occupational change is influencing all of our 
data. We can be less sure of ourselves if we 
are using rather different time periods. A 
study of the rates of change of the occupa- 
tional distribution that took into account 


birth cohorts, wars, and depressions would 
help us to evaluate the mfluence of occupa- 
tional change upon our data, 


CONCLUSIONS 


We have presented a technique for meas- 
uring gaps among social status ‘categories 
and. have illustrated its use with occupa- 


tional data—both social mobility and as-. 


sociational data. We believe that the signifi- 
cance of this technique will be most 
strikingly revealed when it is applied to more 
complicated cross-classifications of social 
status characteristics. However, we believe 


that the technique, even in this simple ap-. 


plication, suggests entirely new perspectives 
on the comparison of systems of social 
mobility and on the comparisons of associa- 
tional data. This novelty, we feel, justifies 
bringing the technique to the attention of a 
broader audience. 

We do not feel that we have presented a 
definitive or exhaustive discussion of either 
the techniques or the data that we have 
analyzed. So far as the data go, we feel that 
much more must be done to evaluate the 
influence of time lags, of technological 
change, and of the special qualities of the 
different kinds of associational situations 
that we have noted in our discussion. 


APPENDIX A: EFFECTS OF UNEQUAL CLASS 
SIZES UPON MEAN FIRST PASSAGE TIMES 
FOR SOCIAL MOBILITY TABLES. 


In Tables 2 and 3, effects of unequal 
class sizes are apparent in the columns, These 
unequal class sizes are the column marginals 
of the P matrix. If we assume that the only 
influence upon the matrix of mean first pas- 
sage times is the column marginals, then we 
may calculate that matrix as the element-by- 
element reciprocal of the column marginals 


—in effect the case labelled open class, - 


unequal class sizes, in Table 1. 


Taste 7. COLUMN MARGINALS or P, Mean Fst Passace TIMES IF ONLY EFFECT I8 Convhen MARGINALS 








Column Marginals 
Glass data (.029, .045, .226, 
Svalastoga data (.023, .094, .241, 


Rogoff data (1910) 
Rogoff data (1940) 


(.042, .101, .205, 
(.063, .108, .230, 


.230, .349) : 


Mean First Passage Times 
409, .291) : (33.95, 21.99, 4.43, 2.45, 3.44) 
.368, .274) . (43.48, 10.64, 4.15, 2.72, 3.65) 
353, .299) (23.56, 9.90, 4.88, 2.83, 3.35) 
(15.80, 9.22, 4.00, 4.36, 2.87) 
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In Table 7, we give the column margmals 
and one row of the matrix of mean first 
passage times (all the rows are the same) 
for the data in Tables 2 and 3. These rum- 
bers support the discussion in the text. 

.We might, however, raise a further cues- 
tion. Can we partial out the effects of un- 
equal class sizes? One procedure, usec by 
White and Goodman, is to normalize by the 
column marginals and thus remove this ef- 
fect. Here we ask if we can identify the 
effect and assign it a relative weight com- 
pared to other effects. It is clear that such a 
procedure can only be devised in the zon- 
text of a model representing influences tpon 
social mobility. 

Since we observed three influences upon 
these tables, we might seek to represent them 
in a model. Let us first assume that the oc- 
cupations are ranked by status. Then we 
must express a model that accounts fo- all 
possible tables. Our assumption has the ef- 
fect of requiring all possible tables tc re- 
semble those given in Table 1. That is, the 
tables should range from a caste system at 
one extreme to an open class system with 
equal class sizes at the other extreme. IZ we 
ignore the retention effect on the main 
diagonal we might be able to partition the 
remaining effects into two categories—the 
unequal class size effects and the hierarchical 
effects. If we assume only these two efects 
in the off-diagonal cells, then we need a 
procedure for removing the influence of un- 
equal class sizes and for calculating the 
relative magnitude of the influence irom 


© hierarchy from the residuals that remain. 
:The conventional procedure for a problem 


of, this type is to assume a linear (or addi- 
tive) model for the two influences. 


` APPENDIX B: MEAN FIRST PASSAGE. TIMES 


FOR NON-STATIONARY PROCESSES 


Suppose we have a stochastic process that 
is non-stationary. We can compute analozous 
statistics to the mean first passage t.mes 


_ for the stationary case and use these sum- 


mary statistics to compare social, syst2ms. 
A special case of our problem is well knewn, 
namely the computation of expected lengths 
of life from probabilities of death by age. 
These statistics are best interpretéd witk ab- 
sorbing state theory (see Kemeny and Snell, 


op. cit., Chapter 3, especially page 51). The 
probabilities of death by age are in a matrix 
Q adjacent to the main diagonal; all other 
entries of Q are zero. Calculate N= 
(I—Q)-*; then obtain the row sums of N to 
obtain the expected length of life at every 


age. 

To calculate the statistic more generally, 
asssume that a set of empirical probabilities 
has been given. Then the mean time to ab- 
sorption, for elements absorbed, can be 
calculated by taking each state in turn as 
an absorbing state, by taking all other states 
in turn as initial states, and by lumping 


- together at each time all states that are 


neither initial nor absorbing. Thus we can 
consider an arbitrary initial state, an ar- 
bitrary absorbing state, and all others. Con- 
sider the series of P matrices obtained for 
these three states (with 0, the initial state, 
Og the absorbing state, and Og all others). 
Each P matrix is 


Pii Pie Pis 
P= | Pa Poz Pas 


0 0 i 


. The initial distribution vector M is, 


M =(M;, 0, 0) 
at the first time period. Multiplying in P 


- for successive time périods yields the num- 


ber of elements absorbed in 03 cumulatively 
in Ms. By differencing the successive values 
of M; we obtain the number of elements ab- 
sorbed in Os during each time period. By 
multiplying the number of elements ab- 
sorbed by the number of time periods until 
absorption, we obtain the distribution of 
time to absorption. We can obtain a mean 
by dividing through by the initial value of 
Mi, or alternatively, we could have taken 
the initial value of M; as one, thus ef- 
fectively dividing in advance. 


APPENDIX C: INPUT-OUTPUT PERSPECTIVE 
FOR ASSOCIATION MATRICES 


Festinger used matrices of this type to 
identify cliques among the individuals. For 
this purpose he would allow each person to 
pick more than one friend, or perhaps require 
them ‘to pick a specified number of friends, 
say three. Then he would obtain the suc- 
cessive powers of such a matrix, interpreting 
the entries in the squared matrix as defining 
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two-step relations, in the cubed matrix as 
defining three-step relations, and so on. 

Hubbell generalized the procedure from an 
input-output perspective. His methods allow 
the use of weights between zero and one in 
defining relations among individuals. He then 
shows, for a matrix of relations suitably 
normalized, that the solution of the input- 
output equations yields the sum of all the 
powers of the matrix, and therefore is the 
' sum over all the relations that Festinger had 
defined. The suitable normalization is cru- 
cial, for it yields the result that the suc- 
cessive powers of the matrix converge to 
zero. This convergence property is necessary 
to define the sum of the infinite series of 
matrices. It also guarantees that the higher 
order relations defined by the successive 
powers of the matrix get successively less 
weight in the sums. 

The normalization suitable for the input- 
output solution requires that all row sums 
be less than or equal to one, and that at 
least one sum be less than one. However, if 
we have a matrix defined over a connected 
network that is normalized suitable for a 
- transition matrix, then the deletion of any 
row and its corresponding column will yield 
‘an input-output matrix. Suppose we suc- 
cessively delete each row and its associated 
column, and solve the input-output equations 
for.each reduced matrix. (For n occupa- 
tions we obtain n such solutions). This pro- 
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cedure occurs in calculating the mean first 
passage times for a transition matrix by con- 
sidering each occupation in turn as an ab- 
sorbing state. In that case the row sums of 
each square input-output matrix of (n-1) di- 
mensions are also obtained. These row sums 
define the mean first passage times from all 
other occupations to the occupation deleted. 
Thus, they define successive rows of the 
matrix of mean first passage times (leaving 
the diagonals blank). 

Now let us interpret the solutions of the 
input-output equations for the reduced 
matrix from a social mobility point of view. 
Consider any row of the solution matrix. The 
elements in this row represent the mean 


number of times that the descendants are in 


each occupation prior to first passage to the 
deleted occupation, given that they were 
initially in the occupation designated by the 
row. Clearly the sum of the elements in the 
row must be the mean first passage time. 
From a sociometric viewpoint, we can con- 
sider the number of steps from one occupa- 
tion to another. Then the elements in a row 
of the input-output solution of the reduced 
matrix would represent the mean number of 
steps in each column for paths that originate 
in the row occupation, and are defined as 
terminated when they first enter the deleted - 
occupation.2® : i 


18 See Kemeny and Snell, op. cit, pp. 112-114. 
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- SOCIAL MOBILITY AND SOCIAL ISOLATION: A TEST OF 


SOROKIN’S DISSOCIATIVE HYPOTHESIS * 


W. CLAYTON LANE 
San Jose State College 


RosrrT A. ELLIS 
University of Oregon 


Panel-design research on lower-class youth entering a high-status university is used to test 
three competing hypotheses of the personal and social consequences of upward mobility. The 
evidence clearly shows that, although these upwardly mobile youth ‘have been screened for 
their “middle-class” characteristics and jor their academic and social promise in high school, 
they nevertheless encounter a disproportionate share of isolating experiences and personal 
strain, both as viewed through the eyes of institutional observers and as realized in personal 
experience. The compensatory hypotheris—that this situation stems from early childhood 
deprivation and the attendant inability to form effective primary group relations—is not 
supported by their high school records and recommendations. The ameliorative hypothesis— 
that the value assimilation necessary for upward movement brings acceptance by the new 
group—is not substantiated by the college experiences of the subjects. Rather, the evidence 
bears out Sorokin’s dissociative hypothesis that upward mobility is itself a disruptive social 
experience which leaves the individual for an appreciable period without roots or effective 


social support, 


HE stratification system generally oper- 

ates in our society to bind persons to 

the class circumstances to which they 
are born. Nevertheless, in any given genera- 
tion a number of individuals do free them- 
selves of the restraints of their class of origin 
and change their position in the social struc- 
ture. Just what consequences these shifts in 
status have for the individual, especially 
where major mobility is involved, has been 


a matter of recurring concern but little ` 


consensus. 

One line of thought portrays the upwardly 
mobile as isolated, lonely individuals who, 
because of their ascent, find themselves un- 


* Expanded version of a paper read at the an- 
nual meeting of the Western Psychological Associa- 
tion, April, 1964. The research has been. supported 
by Public Health Grant MH-04968 from the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health and by grants 
from the Society for the Investigation of Human 
Ecology, the Social Science Research Council, and 
Stanford University Faculty Research Funds. Data 
analysis was supported in part by a contract with 
the United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Office of Education. 

In a project of this duration, it is impossible to 
acknowledge the services of all the persons who 
have contributed time, energy, and ideas. Special 
appreciation, however, is due to the following in- 
dividuals: Richard H. Anderson, Milton Bloom- 
baum, John Koval, Virginia Olesen, Robert Von der 
Lippe, and William Zwerman. 


able to form satisfactory personal relation- 
ships in their new environment. This pomt 
of view—what we term the dissociative hy- 
pothesis—was introduced by Sorokin over 
a quarter of a century ago. Although in dis- 
cussing the effects of mobility Sorokin men- 
tions such benefits to society as increased 
creativity and adaptability, he points out 
that they come at a psychological cost to the 
individual. Part of this cost is an experience 
of rootlessness, for upward mobility is a 
disruptive social experience that, to use Soro- 
kin’s terms, “diminishes intimacy and in- 
creases psychosocial isolation and loneliness.” 
The mobile man in contemporary society he 
thus depicts as one who is unattached to 


anything or anybody. 
1 Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social Mobility, New York: 


` Harper & Bros., 1927, pp. 522-525. 


More recent statements of this view are found 
in: Robert H. Bohlke, “Social Mobility, Stratifica- 
tion Inconsistency and Middle Class Delinquency,” 
Social Problems, 8 (Spring, 1961), pp. 351-363; 
Peter M. Blau, “Occupational Bias and Mobility,” 
American Soctological Review, 22 (August, 1957), 
pp. 392-399; Richard Hoggart, The Uses of Liter- 
acy: Changing Patterns in English Mass Culture, 
Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press, 1961, pp. 246-249; 
Jerome K. Myers and Bertram H. Roberts, Family 
and Class Dynamics in Mental Ilness, New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1959, pp. 147-149, 152-153; 
Jurgen Ruesch, “Social Technique, Social Status, 
and Social Change in Illness” In Clyde Kluckhohn 
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An alternative view, the compensatory 
hypothesis, has been advanced by psycho- 
analytically oriented social scientists. They 
treat social isolation as more the cause than 
the effect of upward mobility. Status striv- 
ings, from this standpoint, are evoked to 
compensate for social deprivation arising 
from childhood and early adolescent experi- 
ences? While those who rise in the social 
structure may, as adults, encounter inordi- 
nate difficulties in establishing close ties with 
others, this isolation is construed as only “a 
continuation of [the same] superficial, im- 
permanent primary group relations” that 
originally motivated them to alter their class 
circumstances? 

Still another approach is to be found in 
the ameliorative hypothesis set forth in ref- 
erence group theory. An upward shift of 
one’s class position is acknowledged to have 
a potentially disruptive effect, but one that 
is not inevitable. The disruptive tendencies 
can be substantially ameliorated, if not alle- 
viated entirely, by prior social experiences. 
Conceiving anticipatory socialization to be 
the usual mechanism for achieving upward 
mobility, proponents of this hypothesis con- 
tend that lower-class persons who have had 
opportunity to absorb the values, norms, and 
judgmental standards of the middle class to 
which they aspire should easily gain accep- 
tance by that segment of society.* 


and Henry A. Murray (eds.), Personality in Na- 
ture, Society, and Culture, New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1949, pp. 117-130 (esp. p. 125); Robert P. 
Stuckert, “Occupational Mobility and Family Rela- 
tions,” Social Forces, 41 (March, 1963), pp. 301- 
307; W. Lloyd Warner and James C. Abegglen, Big 
Business Leaders in America, New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1955, pp. 70-105; and Harold L. Wilensky 
and Hugh Edwards, “The Skidder: Ideological Ad- 
justments of Downward Mobile Workers,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 24 (April, 1959), pp. 215- 
231 (esp. pp. 216 and 230). 

2 Russell R. Dynes, Alfred C. Clarke, and Simon 
Dinitz, “Levels of Occupational Aspiration: Some 
Aspects of Family Experience as a Variable,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, 21 (April, 1956), pp. 
212-215; Evelyn Ellis, “Social Psychological Corre- 
lates of Upward Social Mobility Among Unmarried 
Career Women,” American Sociological Review, 17 
(October, 1952), pp. 558-563; Karen Horney, The 
Neurotic Personality of Our Time, New York: 
W. W. Norton and Co., 1937, pp. 80-82, 162-187. 

5 Ellis, op. cit., p. 563. 

4Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure (Rev. Ed.), Glencoe, Ill: The Free Press, 
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In essence, then, these represent three com- 
peting interpretations of the personal conse- 
quences of upward mobility. The dissociative 
hypothesis stipulates that a prolonged pe- 
riod of estrangement is the normal, direct 
consequence of upward mobility. Conversely, 
social isolation is treated in the compensa- 
tory hypothesis as a concomitant of mobility, 
but not a direct consequence, and in the 
ameliorative hypothesis as a potential con- 
sequence of mobility, but not a normal one. 
The validity of these hypotheses remains, 
however, to be demonstrated. 

Methodologically, a test of Sorokin’s hy- 
pothesis against its two theoretical alterna- 
tives requires capturing upwardly mobile 
individuals at a time of major status transi- 
tion. This would permit determining whether 
a significant step in upward mobility is, in 
fact, accompanied by a period of social dis- 
location. If social isolation is a result, inde- 
pendent evidence needs to be gathered as to 
whether this isolation can be attributed 
either to (1) earlier inability to form effec- 
tive social relationships or (2) the absence 
of effective anticipatory socialization. 


RESEARCH PROBLEM 


This paper endeavors to provide such a 
test by examining a situation of extreme mo- 
bility. We draw upon findings from a panel 
research undertaken at Stanford University . 
over a complete undergraduate sequence to 
ascertain the intellectual and social adjust- 
ment students make to college life. As the 
discussion makes clear, the elaborate institu- 
tionalization of behavior at Stanford, plus 


1957, pp. 254-255, 265-266, 384-385; Ralph H. 
Turner, The Social Context of Ambition: A Study 
of High-School Seniors in Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco: Chandler Publishing Company, 1964, pp. 
207-208, 219-222. For findings consistent with the 
ameliorative hypothesis see Julius Roth and Rob- 
ert F. Peck, “Social Class and Social Mobility Fac- 
tors Related to Marital Adjustment,” American 
Sociological Review, 16 (August, 1951), pp. 478-487 
(esp. pp. 485-486). 

The ameliorative hypothesis, as Merton formu- 
lates it, has relevance only for the individual’s rela- 
tion to his class of destination. With respect to one’s 
class of origin, Merton clearly views upward mobil- 
ity as a disruptive experience, the individual be- 
coming progressively alienated from the old group 
in attitude, in value, and in interaction, even as this 
response is being reciprocated by the old group. 
See Merton, op. cit, pp. 269-271, 294-295. 


SOCIAL MOBILITY AND ISOLATION 


the wide discrepancy between the past and 
present status circumstances of the upwardly 
mobile, make it an excellent natural experi- 
mental setting for testing the effects of social 
mobility. 

Of primary interest in this inquiry are the 
highly selected students who come to Stan- 
ford from lower-class backgrounds. Clearly 
in the minority at this university, constitut- 
ing only three percent of the total under- 
graduate student body, they are upon ma- 
triculation confronted with the task of 
assuming full-time residence in what, from 
their perspective, may seem an alien and 
stressful social environment. Stanford is, in 
terms of its personnel, policies, and values, a 
predominantly upper-middle-class institution. 
Moreover, it is a highly competitive setting. 
This partially results from the characteristi- 
cally upper-middle-class emphasis put on 
striving for achievement. In part, it is the 
direct consequence of admissions procedures 


that recruit youths who have been eminently. 


successful in high school, having in the ma- 
jority of cases been outstanding leaders in 
both scholastic and nonscholastic endeavors. 

Yet this is not a world for which such 
lower-class youth as these are unprepared. 
The joint circumstances of self- and institu- 
tional selection have operated to bring to 
Stanford students from lower social back- 
grounds who have already adopted a middle- 
class reference group and many of its at- 
tendant norms and values.’ It is nevertheless 
problematical (1) whether their anticipatory 
socialization into middle-class practices and 
beliefs enables them to be readily assimilated 
into the Stanford undergraduate society; 
and (2) if not, whether the social estrange- 
ment that results is attributable to a chronic 
inability on their part to establish effective 
primary group ties. 


METHOD 


The subjects for this report consist of 126 
male undergraduates who entered Stanford 
as first-year freshmen in the fall of 1958. 
Of these, 99 were selected by means of a 
standard probability sample. Designated the 
Regular Sample, it furnishes a reliable and 


ë See Robert A. Ellis and W. Clayton Lane, “So- 
cial Mobility and Career Orientation,” Sociology 
and Social Research, 50 (April, 1966), pp. 280-296. 
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accurate estimate of the characteristics of the 
Stanford undergraduate population. The re- 
maining 27 students represent an oversample 


` taken of all lower- and lower-middle-class 


freshmen not originally contained in the 
Regular Sample so as to compensate for the 
underrepresentation of persons from these 
social levels in the student body. The over- 
sample is used to augment the Regular Sam- 
ple whenever the factor of social class is 
analyzed. ; 
Social-class background was determined by 
the Index of Class Position (ICP), a two- 
factor intercommunity measure of stratifica- 
tion developed and validated specifically for 
research on college populations. ICP is 
based on the two components of father’s oc- 
cupation and the student’s subjective iden- 
tification of the class position of the family. 
This index yields a six-class scale ranging 
as follows: 


Social Class Nominal Designation - 
Upper 
Upper-Middle 
Middle-Middle 
Lower-Middle 
Upper-Lower 
Lower-Lower 


sedhan 


For a student to be categorized in the lower 
stratum by ICP, his father would have to be 
employed in a blue-collar occupation, and 
the student would have to perceive the fam- 
ily as being in the working or lower-class. 
Since background factors other than social 
class might be.presumed to alienate individ- 
uals from their peers, appropriate controls 
were imposed. Race, ethnicity, and age were 
controlled by sample exclusion, so that non- 
whites, foreign-born, and persons over 20 
and under 17 were eliminated from the sam- 
ple frame, a step that resulted in only a 
negligible reduction of the parent universe. 
Non-Protestants among the Stanford stu- 
dent body were too few to permit systematic 
partialling of the effects of Catholic, Jewish 
and Protestant backgrounds. Nevertheless, 
all class differences obtained for the Regular 
Sample were recomputed for only the Prot- 


ê Robert A. Ellis, W. Clayton Lane and Virginia 
Olesen, “The Index of Class Position: An Improved 
Intercommunity Measure of Stratification,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 28 (April, 1963), pp. 271- 
277. 
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estants in the sample so as to insure that 
the effect of religion did not spuriously con- 
tribute to the results. All class differences 
reported below have been found to stand up 
independently of the effect of religion. Fin- 
ally, the incidence of broken homes among 
Stanford students was found to be evenly 
distributed among the social classes, and 
thus required no special treatment. 

Data on social background, as well as all 
other information gained through students’ 
self-reports, were obtained from hour-long 
interviews held early in the freshman year 
and, so long as the students remained in col- 
lege, at the end of the freshman, sophomore, 
and senior years—which for some involved 
a time span of up to seven years. Two addi- 
tional sources of data were provided by ad- 
ministrative records and by judgments made 
of the students by other persons with the 
opportunity to observe and evaluate them in 
a social context. Included among the latter 
were high school teachers, dormitory coun- 
selors, and college administrators. 

These outside judgments furnish an espe- 
cially vital datum. Their use permits us to 
avoid exclusive reliance on individual self- 
reports, which may very well mask the more 
sensitive social and personal side-effects of 
_ upward mobility. Moreover, since these eval- 
uations span the time from high school to 
the senior year at Stanford, they help make 
it possible to pinpoint the pre-mobility char- 
acteristics of the students and then to discern 
over an extended period the social impact 
that results from their movement in the 
social structure. 

Finally, we should emphasize the strategic 
nature of the Stanford setting which allows 
us to concentrate on persons taking a major 
step in upward mobility. This circumstance 
lends special weight to whatever negative 
findings may be uncovered regarding the 
compensatory hypothesis; for, as Lipset and 
Bendix and Evelyn Ellis note, it is extreme 
mobility that may be expected to attract 
“personality configurations which are a re- 
sult of childhood deprivation.” 7 


T Evelyn Ellis, of. c., p. 563; Seymour Martin 
Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, Social Mobility in 
Industrial Society, Berkeley and Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia: University of California Press, 1960, pp. 
252-253. 


PRE-COLLEGE POTENTIAL FOR SOCIAL SUCCESS 


Our first concern is with the social poten- 
tial exhibited by lower-class students prior 
to the time they come to Stanford. Is there 
early indication that they lack the skills nec- 
essary for making an effective social and per- 
sonal adjustment to college life? 

By their record of extracurricular accom- 
plishments in high school, it is readily evi- 
dent that social maladjustment is the excep- 
tion, characterizing no more than 5 to 10 
percent of all class V and VI students. It is 
much more the rule for the upwardly mobilé 
to be the prototype of the much-fabled “All- 
American Boy.” They have been able to 
combine a record of scholastic excellence 
with a prominent leadership role in the non- 
scholastic activities of high school life and 
even in the community at large. Not infre- 
quently, these youngsters have achieved 
scholastic distinction as class valedictorian 
or National Merit Scholarship holder, while 
at the same time accumulating a series of 
nonscholastic honors, such as leadership in 
extracurricular organizations, class or stu- 
dent body officership, and major athletic 
awards. Many, in addition, have held offices 
that would bring them to the attention of 
the community at large, as, for example, in 
the City Youth Council or Junior Red Cross. 
In addition, almost half of the lower class 
were recipients of such “general honors” as 
American Legion Award for Outstanding Citi- 
zen of the Year or Senior Voted Most Likely 
to Succeed. Of equal significance is the fact 
that their record of leadership in nonscho- 
lastic endeavors falls only slightly below that 
of Stanford undergraduates in general: 64 
percent of class V and VI students, as com- 
pared to 76 percent of the Regular Sample, 
have had the kind of awards and offices that 
would stamp them as outstanding leaders in 
the student culture. (See Table 1.) Conse- 


8 Information on students’ accomplishments in 
high school was obtained in the interviews held 
early in the fall of the freshman year when the 
students’ high school experiences still were fresh in 
their minds. This information was subsequently 
checked for completeness and accuracy against the 
students’ high school records on file in the Stanford 
Admissions Office. g 

The activities, accomplishments, and awards in 
each of the four role spheres of scholarship, ath- 
letics, student government, and school-sponsored 


z 
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quently, their high school accomplishments 
not only mark these class V and VI students 
as atypical of other persons coming from 
their background, but also indicate that they 
have essentially the same potential for social 
success as students comirig to Stanford from 
higher status levels. 

Conclusions of a similar nature can be 
drawn from the recommendations that the 
high schools furnish the Stanford Admissions 
Office on each prospective student. Included 
in the recommendation form is a check list 
of academic and personal qualifications that 
is filled out by the high school principal or 
counselor assigned this responsibility. Tabu- 
lation of these items (See Table 2) shows 
that class V and VI students are viewed by 
high school administrators as slightly more 
motivated and able than other Stanford 
freshmen to do academic work—a finding 
that is not too surprising since almost all 
lower-class freshmen come to Stanford on 
scholarships. 


Taste 1. Hrom SCHOOL ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF 
LOWZR-CLA6S AND OTHER STANFORD 
Fresamaxn (o) 


Classes Regular 
Percent Who Achieved Vand VI Sample 
High Success In: (N=22) (N=99) 
Area of Success 
Scholastic : 86 63 
Nonscholastic * 64 76 
Voluntary associations 18 30 
Student government 32 51 
Athletics 32 36 
General honors 45 25 
Pattern of Success 
Both scholastic and 
nonscholastic areas 50 54 
Scholastic area alone 36 10 
Nonscholastic area alone 14 22 
Neither area 0 14 


* Success has been‘ achieved in athletic activities 
and/or voluntary associations and/or student gov- 
ernment. 


voluntary associations were classified by use of a 
High School Achievement Scale specifically devel- 
oped for this purpose. The Scale makes it possible 
to classify students’ accomplishments in each role 
sphere according to whether they yield very high, 
high, medium, low, or no social recognition in the 
high school setting. For the present paper, students 
with a record of high or very high achievement in 
a role sphere are treated as “successful” in that area. 

A manual describing the use of the High School 
Achievement Scale is in preparation. 


TABE 2, Hica Scaoor RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
Lowenr-Crass AND OTHER STANFORD 
FresHMENn (%) 


Classes Regular 
Vand VI Sample 
Items Checked (N=22) (N=99) 
1. Great desire to achieve aca- 
demic success at college 59 52 
2. Possibility of achieving aca- 
demic distinction in college 59°: 40 
3. Very unlikely to have per- 
sonal or social problems 
leading to emotional insta- 
bility that would interfere 
with academic and per- 
sonal success at Stanford 68 "30 
4. A good leader [in high school 
student body] 55 52 
5. Generally neat and clean in 
appearance 95 93 
6. Responsible and trustworthy 
in social and academic af- 
fairs 95 94 
7. Accepts suggestions and cor- 
rections gracefully 91 89 


8. Respectful and cooperative 

toward teachers and school 

officials 95 92 
9.Gets along well with stu- 

dents and is respected by 

them 91 87 


It is also clear from the high school reports 
that these lower-class youth are thought to 
possess the social potential to fit into the 
Stanford undergraduate culture. Slightly 
more than half are regarded as having been 
good leaders in the high school student body, 
a result comparable to that obtained for the 
Regular Sample. Furthermore, they are even 
more likely than other Stanford freshmen to 
be judged free from those “personal or social 
problems .. . that would interfere with aca- 
demic and personal success at Stanford,” 
and not a single lower-class student is re- 
ported as being “more likely than the typical 
student” to be experiencing such problems. 
Moreover, in spite of their families’ socio- 
economic status—which almost inevitably 
was the subject for comment in the high 
school’s report—the students from classes V 
and VI are described as possessing those per- 
sonal and social characteristics which stamp 
an individual as “middle class.” Almost with- 
out exception they are described as: (1) 
generally neat and clean in appearance, (2) 
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responsible and trustworthy in social and 
academic affairs, (3) likely to accept sugges- 
tions and corrections gracefully, (4) respect- 
ful and cooperative toward teachers and 
school officials, and (5) able to get along 
well with students and be respected by them. 

Thus, from both their high school records 
and the judgments of high school personnel, 
it is clear that before they enter Stanfcrd 
these upwardly mobile youth are not the so- 
cially inept, constrained individuals that the 
compensatory hypothesis of upward mobility 
would imply. Nor do they give evidence of 
having missed the significant anticipatory 
socialization into middle-class practices and 
beliefs that the ameliorative hypothesis sug- 
gests would pave the way for their making an 
easy and effective adjustment to the new 
social world they are entering. 

Let us now turn our attention to the social 
reaction made to these students at the time 
they enter Stanford and over the course of 
the undergraduate years. Does the reaction 
by the other Stanford students indicate that 
the upwardly mobile encounter special diffi- 
culty in gaining social acceptance in this new 
milieu? 


SOCIAL REACTION TO THE UPWARDLY MOBILE 


Initial Reaction. The task of selecting un- 
dergraduate judges is simplified by Stan- 
ford’s practice of having 24 undergraduate 
counselors assigned as residents to the fresh- 
man dormitory, one to approximately every 
30 freshmen. After the initial list of appli- 
cants is screened by the administration, these 
counselors, known at Stanford as “freshman 
sponsors,” are elected to their post each year 
by the preceding group. Their role in the 
dormitory consists partially of acting as in- 
Sstitutionally approved socializing agents. 
They are expected to interpret the under- 
graduate culture for the new students and 
to serve as a prototype of the model Stan- 
ford undergraduate. Their job also requires 
acting as agents of social control in main- 
taining house discipline and reporting signs 
of trouble to the administration. 

Apart from convenience, two basic advan- 
tages accrue from using sponsors as judges. 
First, they typify the core upper-middle- 
class undergraduate society faced by stu- 
dents coming from lower social strata. (See 
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Table 3.) Second, they are by virtue of the 
functions of their role put in a position to 
know the incoming students intimately—a 
premise well borne out by the data. High 
agreement is found between sponsors and 
students on their expectations of how the 
student will fare in college (e.g., getting very 
good grades, joining a fraternity, being an 
important person in school affairs, being a 
good athlete, etc.). The percentage of agree- 
ment ranges from 61 to 94, with the median 
level of agreement being 70 percent. More- 
over, it is found that the sponsors’ judgments 
accurately predict the actual performance of 
the students in those areas where data are 
available. For example, a 0.58 correlation 
(Pearson r) is obtained between the spon- 
sors’ grade estimates and the students’ first- 
year grade-point averages, while 71 percent 
of the students they expect to make fraterni- 
ties during spring rushing actually do so (a 
figure that increases to 80 percent if the aca- 
demically disqualified are omitted from 
consideration). 

The sponsors’ evaluations of the students 
in their charge were obtained through indi- 
vidual interviews held two months after the 
start of the school year. The number of stu- 
dents judged by each sponsor ranged from 3 
to 11, the median being 5. 

One measure of the extent to which lower- 
class students are integrated into the under- 
graduate culture was provided by gauging 
the sponsors’ own personal reaction to the 
students in their charge. Sponsors were asked 
whether they, themselves, had found any of 
these students “difficult to know or to under- 
stand as a person” and, if so, why? From 
their replies, two different categories of “dif- 
ficult” students can be identified: 


1. Those who are socially withdrawn (e.g., “he 
keeps to himself.’’) 

2. Those whose attitudes are in some way in- 
terpreted as peculiar (e.g., “he has a don’t- 
give-a-damn attitude.”) 


The distribution of the sponsors’ answers 
for the several social classes is presented in 
Table 4. As the findings show, the phenome- 
non of social withdrawal is concentrated dis- 
proportionately in the lower class where one- 
third of the students are perceived as socially 
isolated, withdrawn individuals. In contrast, 


» 
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TABLE 3. SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS oF STANFORD 
FRESHMEN AND Sponsors (%) 


Regular 
Social Sample Spensors 
Characteristic (N=99) (N=24) 
Resident of California 61 54 
Social Class of Family (ICP) *° 
_ Class I (upper class) 12 21 
Class It (upper-middle class) 49 50 
Occupation of Father 
High-level executive or major 
proprietor 22 38 
Major professional 27 33 
Educational Background of One 
or Both Parents ; 
College graduate 68 75 
Undergraduate attendance at a 
prestige university or college” 38 42 
Stanford alumnus 21 21 
Religious A filiation of Student 
High-status Protestant ° 44 42 
Graduate of Private Secondary 
School 14 04 
Recipient of Freshman Scholarship 38 42 





“Social Class was measured by the Index af Class 
Position. See Robert A. Ellis, W. Clayton Lane, and 
Virginia Olesen, “The Index of Class Position: An 
Improved Intercommunity Measure of Stratifica- 
tion,” American Sociological Review, 28 (April, 
1963), ‘pp. 271-277. 

* An institution was coded as a prestige college 
or university if it was included either in the Chicago 
Tribune’s 1957 survey of the 40 best schoob or in 
the Knapp and Greenbaum list of 50 undergraduate 
colleges and universities that have been most pro- 
ductive of future Ph.D’s. See Robert H. Knapp and 
Joseph J. Greenbaum, The Young American 
Scholar: His Collegiate Origins, Chicago: Jniver- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1953; Chester Manly, “Great- 
est Schools in Nation: A Survey by the Chicago 
Tribune,” Chicago Tribune, April 21~June 4, 1957. 

° Protestant denominations classified as high 
status are Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Congre- 
gational. 


only 11 percent of the Regular Sample are 
reacted to in this fashion. 

A second measure of social estrangement 
was obtained by having the sponsors make 


percentile estimates of the popularity the 
students in their charge would eventually en- 
joy by the time they are seniors. The results, 
summarized in Table 5, present the mean 
and standard deviation of the percentile esti- 
mates for each social class and the percent- 
age by class that is judged unpopular (de- 
fined by the percentile estimates’ falling at 
or below the fortieth percentile).® 

The data offer some confirmation for the 
social dominance earlier premised for the 
upper-middle class, for it is to these indi- 
viduals that the greatest popularity accrues 
in the eyes of the sponsor. The data furnish 
additional proof, too, of the social disadvan- 
tage at which lower-class freshmen initially 
find themselves in the Stanford environment. 
Their average popularity rating falls at the 
40th percentile. This is 19 percentile points 
below the average rating sponsors give class 
II students and, indeed, is at the level we 
have taken as the cutting point for designat- 
ing unpopularity. Only one other group at 
Stanford is perceived to be as unpopular as 
the lower class on campus. These are the 
Jews in the sample, who, on the average, re- 
ceive a popularity rating that falls at the 
36th percentile. 

When the results on unpopularity and 
withdrawal are combined, as has been done 
in Table 6, we are in the best position to 
appraise the initial social impact of upward 
mobility. Despite the earlier data indicating 
that the lower class had in high school made 
a dramatic shift to a middle-class reference 
group and, at that time, given evidence of 
fully the same potential for social success as 
students from the Regular Sample, once the 


® For a description of the linear rating procedure, 
see Robert A. Ellis and Thomas C. Keedy, Jr. 
“Three Dimensions of Status: A Study of Aca- 
demic Prestige,” The Pacific Sociological Review, 
3 (Spring, 1960), pp. 23-28. . 


TABLE 4. SOCIAL Crass DIFFERENCES IN STUDENTS REPORTED “DEFICULT TO KNow” 
BY SPONSORS ZARLY IN FRESHMAN Year (%) 








Social Class 
i í aa Regular 
Difficult to Know I sant IV VandVI Sample 
Category (N) (12) (49) (27) (16) (22) (99) 
Social isolates 8 4 25 32° 11 
Unusual attitudes 17 - 10 il 0 0 10 


* One-tailed exact probability test of difference between classes V and VI and Regular Sample yields a 


P of 0.02. 
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Taste 5. Soctan CLASS DIFFERENCES IN Sponsors’ PERCENTILE ESTIMATES oF STUDENTS’? FUTURE 
POPULARITY AT STANFORD 














Social Class 
C Regar 

Percentile I u m IV Vand VI Sample 
Estimates (N) (12) (49) (27) (16) (22) (99) 
Mean 54 F 59 55 5S1 40* 55 
Standard deviation 16.4 16.5 18.9 21.9 16.2 18.0 
Percent in unpopular 

category > 25 14 15 38 55° 20 


* One-tailed t test (35 d.f.) between classes V and VI and Regular Sample=3.85; P<0.001. 
>The fortieth percentile and below are treated as negative estimates. 
° One-tailed x. (1 df.)=—9.22; P<0.01, when classes V and VI are compared with the Regular Sample. 


lower class enter Stanford they are quickly 
reacted to as marginal individuals on cam- 
pus. Fully two-thirds of the lower class are 
perceived as failing to become integrated 
into the undergraduate society. 

_ Subsequent Reaction. That this experi- 
ence of estrangement is not a transitory phe- 
nomenon is shown by the data in Table 7, 
where we present the social reaction to the 
students at the end of freshman year and 
during the later undergraduate years. For 
. these data, it was necessary to turn to ad- 
ministrative records. Throughout the time a 
student is an undergraduate, Stanford com- 
piles a series of confidential reports that 
carefully chronicle his academic and social 
progress. At the end of freshman year, these 
reports are prepared by the sponsors and by 
the faculty residents assigned to the fresh- 
man dormitory. In subsequent years, they 
ate prepared by resident assistants (usually 
graduate students) assigned to the dormitory 
or the fraternity in which the student lives. 
While the reports vary in quality and com- 
pleteness, they do furnish a rich body of 
information on the students behavior 
through the undergraduate years and the re- 
actions it evokes. Of particular importance 
are the detailed comments provided on the 
student’s ability for getting along with others, 


his personal traits, and the extent and kind 
of involvement he manifests in social life 
and extracurricular activities. 

Use of these confidential reports as a data 
source yields essentially the same definition 
oi social isolation as relied upon in the pre- 
ceding section. The fact that a student may 
be depicted as quiet and shy is not, by itself, 
sufficient to classify him as socially isolated. 
He is categorized as socially isolated only 
when there are explicit statements that he 
has withdrawn from his peers.?° 


10 The following three examples illustrate the 
kind of statements relied on for categorizing stu- 
dents as socially isolated. 


John had trouble adjusting to college life. It 
took him nearly the entire year to become ac- 
customed to being away from home. He tended 
to live quite unaware of activity around him. In 
fact, he did not converse with anyone at length. 
It is only in the past few weeks he has begun to 
come out of his shell. 

He is not well integrated into house activities. 
Only recently has he begun to be seen often 
with his roommate. He is the only fellow in the 
dorm who did not come to our cottage [the 
jaculty resident’s} for our evening get-togethers. 
{The sponsor notes: “He seems to let the group 
go its own way as long as he can go his.”] 

I cannot say I know him well, although he 
has been one of my charges (certainly, one of 
my brighter ones) all year long. He is extremely 
independent, quiet in a forceful rather than a 
meek way, his relations with his neighbors are 


TABLE 6. SOCIAL Crass DIFFERENCES AMONG STUDENTS REPORTED BY SPONSORS AS SOCIAL ISOLATES AND/OR 
UNPOPULAR EARLY IN FRESHMAN YEAR (%) 














Social Class 
Regular 
I raat IV Vand VI Sample 
(N) (12) (49) (27) (16) (22) (99) 
Saclal isolates and/or 
unpopular i 33 15 44 64* 23 


* One-tailed x70 (1 d.f.) =12.00; P<0.001 when classes V and VI are compared with Regular Sample. 
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TABLE 7. SOCIAL CLASS DIFFERENCES IN NECATIVE SoctaL Reaction MADE TO STUDENTS LATER IN THEIR 
UNDERGRADUATE CAREER (%) 








Social Class 
Regular 
I u wm IV V and VI Sample 
End of Freshman Year 
Social isolates 00 21 09 25 38 17 
Unpopular 11 12 05 00 12 08 
Social isolates and/or ` 
unpopular 11 27 14 25 50° 23 
N) (9) (33) (22) (12) (16) (71) 
Later Undergraduate 
7 Years 
Social isolates 12 18 25 38 64 24 
Unpopular 12 06 07 00 29 06 
Social isolates and/or 
unpopular 25 24 25 . 38 _ 79? 29 
(8) (34) (16) (13) (14) (66) 


° One-tailed x2. (1 df.)=3.65; P<0.05 when classes V and VI are compared with Regular Sample. 
>One-tailed x?e (1 df.)=10.18; P<0.00. when classes V and VI are compared with Regular Sample. 


The shift to a new data source does, how- 
ever, result in a more restricted defin tion of 
unpopularity. From the confidential reports 
it was relatively easy to discern wher a stu- 
dent was being depicted as socially rejected 
by his peers. However, it was not possible 
on the basis of these reports to iden-ify the 
more passive form of “unpopularity” where 
the student, though not socially rejected, is 
perceived as not being popular among his 
classmates. Thus, we were unable tc incor- 
porate into our analysis many of tke more 
passive cases of unpopularity which cccur in 
conjunction with social isolation. Exclusion 
of these cases undoubtedly contributes to the 
lower frequency of unpopularity fcund in 
Table 7 as compared to Table 5. It does not, 
however, appear to affect the combined cate- 
gory of “social isolates and/or unpepular,” 
which is the main datum for assessing the 
impact of upward mobility. 

Inspection of Table 7 reveals that as a 
group the upwardly mobile do not suzceed in 
overcoming the social barriers initially en- 
countered. At the end of freshman year, still 
one-half of class V and VI students are de- 
picted as social isolates or as unpopular in 
the eyes of their classmates. Moreover, in 
later undergraduate years, when th2y have 
moved out of the freshman dormitory to 
which they were assigned on a randan basis 
and taken up residence in new quar-ers and 
with friends more of their own choosing, an 


polite but minimal, and he keeps hs own 
counsel. 


even greater proportion of them encounter 
social difficulties. Seventy-nine percent are 
reported’ during this later period to be so- 
cially isolated or rejected by their peers. 

The exact extent of their estrangement in 
their new surroundings is best seen by exam- 
ining Table 8, which summarizes the findings 
obtained over the undergraduate years. As 
the results show, the vast majority (77 per- 
cent) of class V and VI students have at 
some point in their undergraduate career en- 
countered difficulty in establishing effective 
peer-group relations. For a few, the social 
disruption that occurs is of relatively short 
duration, lasting less than a year. For 60 
percent of the upwardly mobile, however, 
the period of social dislocation lasts at least 
a year or longer; and for 40 percent, it con- 
tinues unabated throughout the time they 
are at Stanford. Thus, for many, although 
not for all, the price of social mobility is 
social isolation. 

11 That this isolation is the consequence of mo- 
bility, not its precursor, is clearly revealed by the 
sharp and abrupt contrast between the lower-class 
students’ pre-college potential for social success and 
their actual college experiences. This conclusion is 
further underscored by findings obtained on twelve ° 
lower-class boys who had been specifically singled 
out in their high-school recommendations as “good 
leaders.” Consistent with these recommendations, 
the majority had either been major officers in the 
student body or had held important positions in 
student government. Those who had not done so 
had distinguished themselves by major accomplish- 
ments in extracurricular activities or in athletics. 
By all indications, none should have experienced 
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Tastz 8. SUMMARY oF NEGATIVE REACTIONS TO 
LOWER-CLASS STUDENTS THROUGHOUT THE 
UNDERGRADUATE Years (%) 


Reacted to as Social 
Isolates and/or Classes Regular 
Unpopular Vand VI Sample 
At Least Once While 
at Stanford 
Percent 77° 35 
WN) (22) (99) 
For One Year or More 
Percent 60” 19 
(N) (20) (91) 
For the Entire Period 
at Stanford 
Percent 40° 10 
(N) (20) (91) 


a One-tailed 20 (1 d.f.)==11.25; P<0.001. 

> One-tailed x%. (1 df.)=12.44; P<0.001. 

° One-tailed test of exact probability yields a P af 
0.003. 


Perceived Success in College. A fuller com- 
prehension of the social disadvantage at 
which the upwardly mobile find themselves 
in their new surroundings is gained by exam- 
ining Table 9, which presents the sponsors’ 
expectations early in the freshman year of 
the success students in the sample would 
later attain in four areas of undergraduate 
achievement: scholastic, extracurricular, ath- 
letic, and social (i.e., fraternity member- 
ship). It can be seen that some measure of 
successful accomplishment is expected of 
most freshmen, regardless of their class of 
origin. Moreover, students from classes V 
and VI are viewed as not handicapped in 
the scholastic and athletic spheres of under- 
graduate life where success depends more 
upon technical proficiency than upon social 
skills. It is only when successful accomplish- 
ment requires some degree of social facility 
that social class considerations loom as im- 
portant. One such instance is fraternity 
membership,?* which is seen to decline con- 


inordinate difficulty in adjusting socially to college 
life. Yet, once they enter Stanford there is 2 sharp 
reversal in their soclal fortunes, Eight out of the 
twelve are reported at some juncture in thelr under- 
graduate career as socially isolated or rejected by 
their peers; and for six, this period of estrangement 
lasts for a year or more. 

22 Unlike many schools, where fraternity rushing 
js held at the start of the freshman year, at Sten- 
ford rushing takes place in mid-spring of the fresh- 
man year. Thus, sponsors’ expectations about fra- 
ternity membership are as much predictions about 


sistently with class position—and abruptly 
so for class V and VI students. The latter 
are deemed half as likely as other under- 
graduates to make a fraternity, a prediction 
which, if true, would importantly shape their 
social experiences on campus. Similarly, only 
a negligible minority of lower-class students 
are expected to attain a position of promi- 
nence in school affairs, this being viewed as 
mainly the domain of classes II and I0. 

. The extent to which the lower class is per- 
ceived as uninvolved in extracurricular ac- 
tivities is obscured by our dichotomizing 
such participation at the extreme end of the 
continuum. Many students who are not “very 
important persons in school affairs’ may 
nevertheless take an active part in extracur- 
Ticular activities. For this reason, data are 
also included on the sponsors’ percentile es- 
timates of the future success students would 
achieve in the area of extracurricular activi- 
ties. The findings, as presented in Table 10, 
indicate how completely the lower class are 
seen to be removed from this arena of under- 
graduate behavior. Their average percentile 
rating of 29 falls 13 points below the rating 
given any other class and 19 points below 
that given the Regular Sample. Equally sig- 
nificant is the fact that 82 percent of class V 
and VI students, as compared to 43 percent 
of the Regular Sample, receive ratings at or 
Lelow the fortieth percentile, the cutting 
point relied upon for categorizing a student 
as judged to be inactive in extracurricular 
endeavors. A similarly high percentage of 
low participation is also reported for class I 
students, but for entirely different reasons. 
Rather than indicating a lack of social ac- 
ceptance, it reflects the presumed preoccupa- 
tion of the upper class with the social life 
available to them in fraternities and in 
nearby San Francisco society. A final point 
regarding Table 10 is that students from the 
lower-middle class (class IV) are judged to 
be as deeply involved in extracurricular ac- 
tivities as are students from classes II and 
LI. While the lower-middle class may not 
be viewed as attaining prominence in this 
area, they are not regarded as socially ex- 
cluded from it—a fact that underscores the 


future social behavior as are their expectations’ 


about athletic success, prominence in extracurricu- 
lar activities, and scholastic performance. 


wi 
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TABLE 9. SOCIAL CLASS DIFFERENCES IN Sponsors’ EXPECTATIONS oF ACHIEVEMENT 
mm Four SELECTED SPHERES or THE Srupsnt Rore (%) 














Social Class 
, z Regular 
Achievement : I Im m IV Vand VI Sample 
Expectations (N) (12) (49) (27) (16) (22) (99) 
Join a fraternity 75 67° 63 56 36° 64 
Get very good grades 25 55 52 69 50 53 
Bea good athlete 33 24 41 19 32 28 
Be an important person e 
á in school affairs 8 24 19 6 5 18 
Success in one or more À 
role spheres 92 88 93 88 82 88 
Success in both scholastic : ; 
and nonscholastic roles” 8 39 37 38 14° 33 





* One-tailed x7. (1 d.f.)=4.46; P<.05, when classes V and VI are compared with the Regular Sample. 

» Nonscholastic success is defined as a person who is expected to join a fraternity, be a good athlete, . 
and/or be a very-important person in school affairs. 

° One-tailed x?e (1 d.f.) =2.46; Pas».05. 


special plight of the lower class in this considerable insight into the social disloca- 
setting. tion that accompanies upward mobility. 
The findings on perceived success in col- Nevertheless, it is germane to inquire whether 
lege, thus, temper what might otherwise be or not the portrait that is gained of the lower 
an overly bleak picture of the upwardly mo- class has its counterpart in the actual social 
bile. While the data continue to emphasize and academic experiences of the students. Is 
the failure of the lower class to find ready there independent behavioral evidence that 
social acceptance among their peers, they students from the lower class do not gain 
reveal that the opportunity for success is not social acceptance from their peers? Do their 
closed to them in college. Rather, their suc- actual accomplishments in college take on 
cess is perceived to lie in those spheres where the segmental pattern predicted by the fresh- 
achievement is largely a matter of technical man sponsors? 
proficiency. Social Acceptance. One indicator of peer 
a acceptance on campus is living-group affilia- 
BEHAVIORAL EVIDENCE OF SOCIAL IsoLATION tion. In spring of the freshman year, the 
i student is faced with the choice of joining a 
The evidence so far has been based on ob- fraternity, joining an eating club, or remain- . 
servations by others officially in a position to ing independent. An eating club, an insti- 
be in close contact with the students and ————— 


‘amiliar wi * P ; 18 The choice of living group made at the end of 
fi with their progress: ot arta ma freshman year is not irrevocable. Eleven percent 
judgments, reflecting as they do the prevail- of the Regular Sample, but none of the lower class, 


ing norms of the Stanford culture, give us switch their affiliation at some later date. In the 


TABLE 10. SOCIAL Crass DIFFERENCES IN Sponsors’ PERCENTILE ESTIMATES 
OF STUDENTS’ FUTURE Success IN EXTRACURRICULAR ÅFFAIRS 








Social Class 
PLL oe Regular 
I Ir IH : IV Vand VI Sample 
Percentile Estimates (N) (12) (49) (27) (16) (22) (99) 
Mean 42 $1 49 47 29" 48 
Standard deviation 17.7 22.2 20.2 21.5 18.7 21.4 
Percent judged inactive” 75 39 37 38 82° 43 





å One-tailed t test (36 df.) between classes V and VI and the Regular Sample=4.19; P<0.001. 
>The fortieth percentile and below are treated as negative estimates. 
* One-tafled x2. (1 df.)==9.13; P<0.001, when classes V and VI are compared with the Regular Sample. 
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tution distinctive to Stanford (at least in its 
function), gives the student an intermediate 
option between the highly organized group 
life characterizing fraternity living and the 
socially autonomous existence of being an 
independent, Like the fraternity, the eating 
club is a socially exclusive organization elect- 
ing its own members. Members of each eat- 
ing club eat together in their own dining 
hall but, unlike fraternity members, ‘do not 
live together in a separately established 
house. Instead, members of all eating clubs 
are quartered in a common dormitory. The 
eating club thus provides companionship 
and a sense of belonging to a chosen group 
without the total strictures of organized fra- 
ternity life. In this way, eating-club life also 
contrasts sharply with the dormitory exis- 
tence facing independents who are more 
prone to look upon their living quarters as 
a “boarding house” than as a place for social 
companionship. 

As may be-seen from Table 11, a student’s 
affiliation with a living group provides a 
rough index of his popularity among his 
peers. Regardless of whether student popu- 
larity is measured by sponsors’ estimates 
early in the freshman year or by admissions 
office ratings of students’ “personal poten- 
tial” for Stanford, fraternities are found to 
recruit the most popular students on cam- 
pus, and eating clubs, those intermediate in 
popularity. In turn, those who remain inde- 
pendents receive the lowest ratings of popu- 
larity.1* 

Social class differences in living-group afl- 
ization, summarized in Table 12, offer strik- 
ing evidence of the extent to which the up- 


majority of cases, this entails a move away from 
tke status of being an independent. For purposes of 
analysis, a student’s living group affiliation is classi- 
fied according to the highest status he attains on a 
scale running from fraternity to eating club to 
independent. 

14 Further evidence that living group affiliation 
serves as a rough index of a student’s popularity 
among his peers is found in the association between 
fraternity membership and “sociability” reported by 
Levine and Sussman and by Goldsen, et al. See 
Gene Norman Levine and Leila A. Sussman, “Social 
Class and Soclability in Fraternity Pledging,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 65 (January, 1960), 
pp. 391-399; and Rose K. Goldsen, Morris Rosen- 
berg, Robin Williams, Jr., and Edward A. Suchman, 
What College Students Think, Princeton, N.J.: D. 
Van Nostrand, 1960, esp. pp. 60-80. 
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TABLE 11. DIFFERENCES BY Livinc GROUP 
IN STUDENT POPULARITY 





Fra- Eating Inde- 
ternity Club pendents 
(N) * (49) (18) (26) 
Popularity Rating 
by Sponsors 
Mean percentile 65 47 44 
Standard deviation 14.8 14.3 18.3 
Rating of “Personal Po- 
tential” by Admis- 
sions Office ` 
Percent rated high 73 56 38 


* Analysis is restricted to the 93 males in the 
Regular Sample attending Stanford long enough to 
participate in rush activities. 


wardly mobile are out of the mainstream of 
undergraduate society. Three-fourths of stu- 
dents in all social classes except V and VI 
manage to join either a fraternity or an eat- 
ing club, with one-half affiliating with a 
fraternity. In contrast, only 45 percent of 
the lower class join a fraternity or an eating 
club, and only 20 percent a fraternity. Even 
their acceptance into a fraternity or an eat- 
ing club does not necessarily signify that the 
upwardly mobile have made a successful 
adjustment to the social demands of under- 
graduate life. Some have, but the majority 
iail to become integrated into the living 
group. Instead, they later appear in adminis- 
trative records as “loners”—persons who do 
not mix with the other members of the house 
or club. Yet those who remain independent 
are not exempted from the necessity of hav- 
ing to cope with living in an upper-middle- 
class environment, for class II students still 
constitute the model group in the dormitories 
reserved for independents,"® 
A second indicator of social acceptance on 

campus is popularity with the opposite sex. ` 
Dating is such an elaborately institutional- 
ized facet of campus life that, as Willard 
Waller long ago noted, it serves as a sensi- ° 
tive barometer of an undergraduate’s in- 


15 Examination of interview data on persons cited 
as close friends also reveals that the lower class do 
not seek each other out at any point in their under- 
graduate years, a fact that would appear to reflect 
their disinclination to associate with class equals at 
this juncture in their mobility experience as well as 
their being part of a numerically small minority on 
campus. 


Jı 
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TABLE 12. SOoCrAL Crass DIFFERENCES IN FRATERNITY-EATING CLUB AFFILIATION (%) 








I 
Affiliation (N) * (11) 
Fraternity 55 
Fraternity or eating club 73 


57 
74 





Social Class Regular 
I IV Vand VI Sample 
(46) (26) (15) (20) (93) 
54 47 20” 53 
73 74 45° 12 





" Analysis is limited to students still attending Stanford long enough to participate in rush activities. 
> One-tailed x3. (1 df.) =5.81; P<0.01 when classes V and VI are compared with the Regular Sample. 
° One-tailed x*. (1 d.f.)=4.31; P<0.05 when classes V and VI are compared with the Regular Sample. 


formal standing in the college peer group.!® 
Moreover, the gradient of dating desirability 
is so clearly recognized and adjusted to on 
the college campus that it can be an espe- 


‘cially traumatic event for the student to per- 


ceive himself—and have others perceive him 
—as one who is tmable to get a date. Yet the 
same barriers that set the lower class apart 
from other college males also appear to re- 
strict their relationships with college coeds. 
Information to this effect was obtained by 
asking students in each of the four interviews 
how often each month they have coffee and 
study dates and how often each month they 
have other kinds of dates. No effort was 


made to restrict answers to dates with Stan- ` 


ford coeds, though in the majority of cases 
the dates were with girls attending Stanford. 
The results are presented in Table 13. They 
reveal that 64 percent of the boys in classes 


V and VI, but only 29 percent of the Regular : 


Sample, have gone through at least one 
period in college of not having dated. While 
for some this experience of not dating is rela- 
tively short-lived, for 45 percent of class V 
and VI students it lasts a year or longer. 
Equally important is its distinctive pattern 
of persistence among class V and VI students. 
In all four interviews, a substantial minority 


`of the upwardly mobile report being in a 
. situation of not dating.” That this situation 


. 


16 Willard Waller, “The Rating and Dating Com-_ 


plex,” American Soctological Review, 2 (October, 
1937), pp. 727-734. 

- 17 Undoubtedly, financial factors contribute to 
the social plight of the lower class, but a simple eco- 
nomic interpretation is not feasible. Seventy-one 
percent of class V and VI students report owning 
or having access to a car while they are at college 
—a figure that is somewhat, but not materially, less 
than that obtained for the Regular Sample, 86 per- 
cent of whom own or have access to a car. Students 
from the lower class, on the other hand, are handi- 
capped by having considerably less money per 
month than class I and I students to spend for 


is clearly in evidence during freshman year, 
before students have a chance to affiliate 
with fraternities or eating clubs, rules out 
considering the low frequency of dating to be 
a side effect of living group affiliation. 





recreational purposes. (The median amount of 
spending money available to class V and VI stu- 
dents is $18; for students in classes I and H, $51 
and $40.} Nevertheless, they are no more handi- 
capped than students from classes III and IV, who 
have a similarly restricted budget for recreational 
purposes but do not encounter the same barriers to 
fraternity membership and dating behavior. Thus 
the sharp and abrupt decline in social participation 
observed for the lower class would appear to be 
more a function of social than financial factors. 


TABLE 12. Percent OF Lower-Ciass AND OTHER 
STANFORD STUDENTS WHo Report THEY DO 
Nor Date AT COLLEGE 


Classes Regular 


Time of Report VandVI Sample 
Beginning of Freshman Year 

Percent 41" 17 

(N) (22) (99) 
End of Freshman Year 

Percent 30* 17 

N) (20) (90) 
End of Sophomore Year 

Percent 29° 14 . 

(N) (17) (81) . 
End of Senior Year 

Percent 334 10 

(N) (15) (71) 
At Least Once While at Stanford E 

Percent 64° 297 

N) (22) (99) 
For One Year or More 

Percent . 45° 26 

N) (20) (93) 


* One-tailed x2.=4.69 ; P<0.05. 
P One-tailed exact probability test yields P=0.15. 
° One-tailed exact probability test yields P=0.11. 
å One-tailed exact probability test yields P=0.03. 
° One-isiled x?e=7.83 ; P<0.01. 
f One-tailed x?ar=2.08; P<0.05. 
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Success Achieved in College. A more bal- 
anced picture of the impact of upward mo- 
bility is gained by examining the students’ 
record of accomplishment in college. In each 
interview from the end of freshman year to 
the time they left college (in some cases, 
seven years later) a continuing inventory 
was taken of students’ activities, achieve- 
ments, and awards in all areas of under- 
graduate endeavor. This information was 
subsequently checked against class yearbooks 
and a variety of administrative records. 
Besides insuring completeness and accuracy, 
this check made it possible to include in the 
final inventory those achievements realized 
after the terminal spring interviews (e.g., 
honors and awards conferred at graduation 
and awards received for spring sports). Us- 
ing a procedure closely patterned after the 
High School Achievement Scale referred to 
above,"5 we classified students as to whether 
they had been highly or very highly success- 
ful in four main spheres of undergraduate 
life: scholastic, athletic, extracurricular, and 
social (i.e., achievements centering around 
the living group). Students classified as suc- 
cessful were ones who had clearly gained 
general recognition on campus for being top 
scholars or athletes, being very important 
persons in school affairs, or being elected 
leaders of their living group. 

The findings reveal what may be best de- 


18 See footnote 8. 
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scribed as a qualified success story for the 
upwardly mobile. (See Tables 14 and 15.) 
They are as likely as students from more 
favored backgrounds to compile a record of 
outstanding accomplishment over the under- 
graduate years. Their achievements, how- 
ever, take on the segmental pattern predicted 
originally by the freshman sponsors, being 
concentrated disproportionately in scholastic 
and athletic endeavors rather than in the 
realm of social and extracurricular pursuits. 
The latter is, instead, the domain of class I 
and II students who together hold 69 per- 
cent of the major positions of social and 
extracurricular leadership on campus. 


RESPONSE TO ESTRANGEMENT 


Evidence of Alienation. As Table 15 makes 
clear, the successful attainments of the up- 
wardly mobile have been realized at a social 
cost. Nine of the 11 who are successful have 
undergone the estranging experience of mov- 
ing abruptly from a situation of peer accep- 
tance to one where they are socially isolated 
or rejected for an extended period. That they 
are not impervious to this reversal of their 
social fortunes is shown by the feeling of 
self-alienation that emerges. As is true of 
the upwardly mobile in general, two-thirds 
of those in classes V and VI who have been 
outstandingly successful report experiencing 
difficulty at college in “feeling you are a 


Taste 14. SOCIAL Crass DIFFERENCES IN COLLEGE ACCOMPLISHMENTS (%) 





I II 
N) (12) (49) 
i. Area of Success 
Scholastic 0 18 
Athletic 8 4 
Social 33 22 
Extracurricular 33 39 
2. Pattern of Success 
Scholastic or athletic 8 22 
Social or extracurricular 50 43 
Success in any area 58 57 


Social Class 

Regular 

OI IV Vand VI Sample 
(27) (16) (22) (99) 
15 12 32" 16 
7 19 9 5 
30 25 5» 25 
15 6 18 28 
22 31 41° 21 
33 31 184 39 
52 38 50 53 


* One-tailed test of exact probability yields P—.09 when classes V and VI are compared with the Regular 


Sample. 


> One-tailed test of exact probability yields P=.02 when classes V and VI are compared with the Regular 


Sample. 


* One-tailed x70 (1 d-f.)==2.76; P<0.05 when classes V and VI are compared with the Regular Sample. 
“ One-tailed x3. (1 d.f.)==2.16; P<0.05) when classes V and VI are compared with the Regular Sample. 
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TABLE 15. ATTAINMENTS, SOCIAL EXPERIENCES, AND Rore Srresses or Upwarpiy Mosne Wao ACHEVE 
Success IN COLLEGE 
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. : b 
Socal Experiences Evidence of 


Student Inventory of Attainment * First Year Later Years Alienation ° 


A Scholastic: 1. Phi Beta Kappa, 2. graduation with 


great distinction, 3. departmental honors. — — Continuous pattern 
B Scholastic: 1. graduation with distinction. — —to+ None 
Cc Scholastic and Extracurricular: 1. graduation with 

distinction, 2. election to student legislature. — + Intermittent pattern 
D Sckolastic: 1. departmental honors. — —to + Intermittent pattern 
E Athletic: 1. three varsity letters in major sport. + — None 
F Athletic: 1. three varsity letters in minor sport. — — None 
G Scholastic and Extracurricular: 1. Phi Beta Kappa, 

2. Tau Beta Kappa, 3. graduation with distinc- 

tion, 4. scholastic award from national profes- 

sional society, 5. vice president and treasurer of 

undergraduate professional society, 6. secretary 

of campus voluntary association. 0 QO None 
H Scholastic: 1. Phi Beta Kappa, 2. graduation with 

great distinction. — to 4- — Initial response 
I Extracurricular: 1. editor of major campus pub- 

lication. — No data Continuous pattern 
J Social and Extracurricular: 1. rush chairman and 

social chairman of eating club, 2. one of five Continuous pattern 

elected to major legislative post. + + for first two years 
K Scholastic: 1. graduation with distinction. — — Initial response 





* Graduation with distinction at Stanford is an honor comparable to graduating magna cum laude at 
other universities; graduation with great distinction is comparable, in turn, to graduating summa cum 
laude. 

? Data on social reaction to students are coded for freshman year and later undergraduate years as 
follows: —=student perceived as socially isolated and/or unpopular, O=student perceived as having 
average acceptance among peers, -+-—student perceived as popular among peers. 

° Alienation is defined by the student’s reporting in one or more interviews that he has experienced 
difficulty at Stanford in “feeling you are a nobody.” The patterns of answers are coded as follows: (1) 
none, (2) initial response [in first interview only], (3) intermittent response [in four interviews], (4) 
continuous pattern for first two years [but not in senior-year interview], and (5) continuous pattern 
{reported in all four interviews]. 


nobody”—a response given only by a minor- 
ity of the Regular Sample.!® 

Interrupted Pattern of Academic Achieve- 
ment. Not surprisingly, the social shock of 
their mobility experience appears to have 
had a temporarily adverse effect on their 


19 Sixty-four percent of class V and VI students, 
compared to 38 percent of students in the Regular 
Sample, report experiencing difficulty at college in 
feeling they are a nobody [xte (1 df)==3.71; 
P<0,05]. The incidence of self-alienation by the 
four interview phases is as follows: 


Early End End End 
intst ofist of 2nd of 4th 

i Year Year Year Year 
Lower Class 55% 35% 47% 33% 
Regular Sample 24% 20% 22% 13% 


performance in the classroom. As may be - 
seen from Table 16 (see page 253) their 
grades in freshman year suffer, but in a 


20 The skewed distribution of grades has dictated 
using the median rather than the mean as the 
measure of central tendency. 

For upper-middle- as well as lower-class students 
at Stanford freshman grading practices pose a situa- 
tion of anomic stress in the sense that there is a 
sharp disparity between socially reinforced aca- 
demic aspirations and socially structured avenues 
for realizing these aspirations. The administration’s 
practice of grading on the curve necessitates that 
only a minority of the 80 percent of students plan- 
ning to attain a B average or better at Stanford, 
and attaching major importance to this attainment, 
can actually realize that goal in freshman year— 
despite their record of outstanding success in high 
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subtle fashion.2° Compared to other under- 
graduates, they do not perform poorly on 
the average. Nevertheless, it is. only in the 
freshman year that they fail to maintain the 
relatively superior academic record realized 
both in high school and in the later under- 
graduate years. Thus their interrupted pat- 
tern of academic achievement appears to 
serve as apt testimony both to the disrup- 


tive consequences of upward mobility and to. 


the resilience of those who. succeed i in achiev- 
ing upward mobility. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The findings detailed above offer convinc- 
ing confirmation for Sorokin’s dissociative 
hypothesis of upward mobility against its 
two competing alternatives. The high poten- 
tial for social, success manifested by the 
lower class before coming to. college, plus 
the evidence we have of their having already 
made a behaviorally significant shift to a 
middle-class reference group, rule out the 
possibility of attributing their social difficul- 
ties in their new upper-middle-class sur- 
roundings either to a chronic inability on 
their part to form socially effective relation- 
ships with their peers or to the absence of 
anticipatory socialization. The extended pe- 
riod of estrangement the lower class has 
undergone, their interrupted pattern of 
scholastic performance, as well as their own 
response of self-alienation, clearly attest to 


the disruptive effects of social mobility.’ 


Whether such disruptive effects also accom- 
pany mobility achieved through different in- 
stitutional channels or through educational 
settings having different institutional ar- 
rangements poses significant questions for 
future empirical research, but ones that lie 
outside the realm of the present inquiry. 





school. Moreover, these aspirations are reinforced, 
and perhaps made inflexible for many, by the fact 
that 75 percent of entering male freshmen clearly 
expect to go on to graduate school, for which a 
B-level record of performance is usually required. 

21 This does not imply that the present findings 
have no application beyond the Stanford setting. 
Though considerable caution needs to be exercised 
in generalizing beyond these parameters, it is our 
expectation that similar social difficulties will be 
“encountered by lower-class youth at other prestige 
colleges and universities in which students must as- 


sume residence in a predominantly upper-middle- 
class environment if they are to avail themselves of 
the intellectual, economic, and. social advantages 
such schools have to offer. 

Some support for this inference is found in Har- 
vard’s experiences with its “risk-gamble fund” 
scholership program. For the. past decade Harvard 
has actively sought out 2 small number of disadvan- 
taged youth that could each year be admitted to 
Harvard College with substantial scholarship sup- 
port. During the very early stages of the program 
Harvard discovered the need to break with ‘its 
traditional laissez-faire policy of permitting each 
undergraduate to determine his own educational 
and personal affairs. Although this policy was ef- 
fective with students coming to Harvard through 
normal channels, it was found that for those enter- 
ing under the “risk-gemble fund,” “the price paid 
for failure . . . was too high, and the early failures 
too frequent.” Corrective measures, therefore, had 
to be taken so that these bright but disadvantaged 
youth would not find “Harvard incomprehensible 
academicelly and another planet personally.” 

One series of measures involved the admissions 
procedures. In addition to the tangible evidence of 


scholastic potential required of all admitted to the* 


progrem, two nonscholastic criteria have been in- 


troduced. One requires evidence of some extracur- . 


ricular skill that would give the candidate a chance 
at Harvard “to find diversion and to maintain self- 
esteem.” The other is an assessment (among other 
qualities) of the candidate’s “toughness and resil- 
dence” for this undergraduate experience. 

Even with these precautions, corrective measures 
have had to be enacted after matriculation. One is 
a deliberate but discreet. effort to maximize the so- 
cial contacts these “risk-gamble” undergraduates 
have with adults variously connected with the uni- 
versity (study counselors, psychiatric workers, per- 
sonnel service people, Financial Aid Office staff, di- 
rectors of activities, coaches, etc.). The purpose is 
quite explicitly to “find for every student [in the 
program] some adult in this community who can 


` get close to the student and inspire his confidence, 


trust, and friendship.” A second corrective step, 
taken during the critical first year in college, entails 
the careful selection of roommates for this group, 
and the provision of living quarters in the freshman 
dormitory such that they are “physically as well as 
spiritually” close to the quarters of their graduate- 
student proctors. The proctors, much like the Stan- 
ford sponsors, are thus in a position to note which 
students are “participating and chatting and dating 
least.” The Harvard authorities have found such 
elaborate arrangements to be a practical necessity if 
they are to break down the communication barriers 
that almost inevitably separate the boys in the 
“risk-gamble’ program from the undergraduate 
world they enter. This experience, in turn, bears 
testimony that the disruptive consequences of: mo- 
bility which we have demonstrated are not unique 
to Stanford. 

The information is drawn from memoranda kindly 
made available by Henry P. Briggs, Jr., Director of 
Freshman Scholarships at Harvard College. . 


y 
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TABLE 16, PATTERN oF SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT BY Lower-CLass AND OTHER STANFORD UNDERGRADUATES 
eaaa a e a a eee 





Median GPA 
. High School First Year Second Year -Third Year Fourth Year 
Varled N* ye ae 
Classes V and VI 3.89 2.34 2.81 3.12 3.13 
Regular Sample 3.64 2.37 2.66 = 2.62 2.93 
diff. +.25 —.03 +4.15 +.50 +.20 
Constant N® - 
Classes V and VI 3.88 2.56 2.81 3.12 3.13 
Regular Sample 3.64 2.47 2.67 2,62 2,93 
diff. +224 +.09 +4.14 +.50 +20 





*N varles by interview phase. For classes V and VI, N=22, 22, 18, 16, and 15; for Regular Sample, 
N=98, 98, 90, 77, and 77. 

* Analysis is limited to students who complete the undergraduate sequence at Stanford. N for classes 
V and VI=15; for Regular Sample, N=77. f 


„OCCUPATIONAL DETERMINANTS OF GEOGRAPHIC 
MOBILITY AMONG PROFESSIONAL WORKERS * 


; Jack LapINsKY 


University of Wisconsin 


Geographic mobility statistics for professional, technical and kindred workers from the 1960 
Census one-in-a-thousand sample are broken down by detailed occupations and examined for 
common structural conditions of work and career that explain variations in mobility rates. 
Analysis leads to the following conclusions: (1) professions that require heavy investments 

. is capital equipment and close cultivation of clienteles have low migration rates; (2) salaried 
professions with short organizational hierarchies, low ratios of managers to managed, and 
decentralized work units have high migration rates; (3) salaried professions with unstand- 
ardized work conditions, no state Hcensing, and strong occupational communication networks 
have high long-distance migration rates; (4) salaried workers in highly professional occupa- 
tions move in national and regional ratker than local labor markets. Partial correlation analy~ 
sis reveals that median age, median family income, and rate of expansion of professional 
occupations are not significant sources of variations in migration rates. Selected professional 
migration rates are compared to those for selected managerial and sales occupations; the 
former are found to be consistently higher, suggesting that the image of the organization man 
as “transient” is exaggerated. The relationship between managerial succession and career 
mobility is discussed. Evidence is briefly presented which suggests that the conclusions reached 
here might be generalised to the entire labor force. 


EOGRAPHIC mobility is pervasive in 
American life, and has been widely 


on the one hand, the emphasis upon wage 
structure and the supply of jobs as crucial 


studied by labor economists and 
demographer-sociologists. Two major re- 
search foci appear in the literature. There is, 


* Revision of a paper read at the annual meeting 
of the American Sociological Association, Chicago, 
September 1, 1965. This research was made possible 
by grants from the Graduate School Research Com- 
mittee and the Computing Center.of The University 
of Wisconsin. The Social Systems Research Institute 
provided technical assistance in computer program- 
ming and data processing. The author is indebted 
to Karl Taeuber and Warren Hagstrom for com- 
ments On an earlier draft. 


determinants of labor mobility There is, 
on the other hand, the stress upon socio- 
economic factors underlying population 
shifts, especially the streams of interstate 


1See, e.g, Robert L. Bunting, “A Test of the 
Theory of Geographic Mobility,” Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review, 15 (October, 1961), pp. 
75-82; Robert L. Raimon, “Interstate Migration 
and Wage Theory,” Review of Economics and Sta- 
tistics, 44 (November, 1962), pp. 428-438. More 
generally, see Herbert S. Parnes, Research on Labor 
Mobility, New York: Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, 1954. 
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and rural-to-urban migration.? What is miss- 
ing is an organizational approach to geo- 
graphic mobility. As Galle and Taeuber have 
recently noted, overall mobility rates have 
not been disaggregated with regard to impor- 
tant social structural variables.* Our increas- 


3 See, e.g, Donald J. Bogue, Henry S. Shryock, 
Jr., and Siegfried A. Hoermann, Subregional Migra- 
tion in the United States, 1935-1940, Vol. I, Streams 
of Migration Between Subregions, Oxford, Ohio: 
Scripps Foundation Studies in Population Distribu- 
tion, No. 5, 1957; Dorothy Swaine Thomas, “Age 
and Economic Differentials in Interstate Migration,” 
Population Index, 24 (October, 1958), pp. 313-324; 
Edith M. Suval and C. Horace Hamilton, “Some 
New Evidence on Educational Selectivity in Mi- 
gration To and From the South,” Social Forces, 45 
(May, 1965), pp. 536-547. More generally, see Don- 
ald J. Bogue, The Population of the United Staies, 
Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1959, pp. 375-418; and 
Henry S. Shryock, Jr., Population Mobility Withi: 
the United States, Chicago: Community and Family 
Study Center, 1964. 

3 Omer R. Galle and Karl E. Taeuber, “Metropol- 
itan Migration and Intervening Opportunities,” 
American Sociological Review, 31 (February, 1966), 
p. 13. Some relevant work has been done in sociol- 
ogy. See especially Peter H. Rossi, Why Families 
Move, Glencoe, IU.: The Free Press, 1955, p. 179: 
Seymour Martin Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, Socia! 
Mobility in Industrial Society, Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1959, pp. 204-219; Charles F. 
Westoff, Marvin Bressler and Philip C. Sagi, “The 
Concept of Social Mobility: An Empirical Inquiry,” 
American Sociological Review, 25 (June, 1960), pp- 
375-385; Ronald Freedman and Amos H. Hawley, 
“Migration and Occupational Mobility in the De- 
pression,” American Journal of Sociology, 55 (Sep- 
tember, 1949), pp. 171-177; and Arnold M. Rose. 
“Distance of Migration and Socioeconomic Status of 
Migrants,” American Soctological Review, 23 (Au- 
gust, 1958), pp. 420-423. Some labor economists— 
the “institutionalists’—-have dealt with importan- 
structural and behavioral factors that bear upon the 
link between geographic and career mobility. See 
especially Carter Goodrich et al, Migration ana 
Economic Opportunity, Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1936; Joseph Shister, “Labor 
Mobility: Some Institutional Aspects,” in Milton 
Derber (ed.), Proceedings of the Third Annuat 
Meeting, Industrial Relations Research Association, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1951, pp. 42-59; E. Wight 
Bakke (ed.), Labor Mobility and Economic Oppor- 
tunity, Cambridge, Mass., and New York: Technol- 
ogy Press of M.I.T. and John Wiley, 1954; Gladys 
L. Palmer, Labor Mobility in Six Cities, New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1954, Ch. 4; and 
Parnes, op. cit., Ch. 4, A careful evaluation of the 
relative importance of “market” and “institutional” 
forces in labor mobility is Lloyd Ulman, “Labor 
Mobility and the Industrial Wage Structure in the 
Postwar United States,” Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, 79 (February, 1965), pp. 73-97. 
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ingly refined mobility data have not been 
systematically interpreted in terms of the 
most relevant structural factors: occupa- 
tions, work settings and career patterns. This 


study is a limited beginning of such a task. ° 


The plan is to break down U.S. Census geo- 

graphic mobility statistics by detailed occu- 

pations within one stratum of the labor force, 

—workers classified as professional, technical 

and kindred—and to search for the commone 
structural conditions of work and career that 

might explain variations in mobility rates. 


DATA AND MEASURES 


The data for this study come from the 
1960 Census of Population one-in-a-thousand 
sample, which was selected as a subsample 
of the five percent population sample, and 
contains 97 items of population and housing 
characteristics.* The analysis is based upon 
data from the magnetic tape record for the 
7,309 persons in the civilian labor force who 
were classified as professional, technical, and 
kindred workers. 

The mobility status of the population in 
the 1960 Census was determined by com- 
paring 1955 residence with 1960 residence 
of all persons five years of age and older. 
Nonmovers are those residing in the same 
house in both years, and movers are those 
residing in a different house in 1960. Movers 
are classified into local movers (those living 
in a different house in 1960, but in the same 
county) and migrants (those living in a dif- 
ferent county in 1960). Migrants are further 
classified into those coming from a different 
county within the same state and those 
coming from a different state. Finally the 
migrants from a different state are broken 


down into those coming from contiguous 


4The one-in-a-thousard computer tape file is 
furnished under a joint project sponsored by the 
US. Bureau of the Census and the Population 
Council. Neither the Census Bureau nor the Popu- 
lation Council assumes responsibility for the validity 
of figures or interpretations of figures published in 
this report. For a description of the samples, sam- 
pling design, and a list of variables with code cate- 
gories in the one-in-a-theusand sample, see Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Censuses of Population and 
Housing: 1960, 1/1,000, 1/10,000: Two National 
Samples of the Population of the United States. 
Description and Technical Documentation (n.d.) 
Standard errors of estimates for the data can be 
found on p. 143. 
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states and those coming from noncontiguous 
states. In the present paper the latter are 
referred to as distant migranis. The two re- 


-, maining categories are residual—those per- 


sons who were abroad in 1955, and those 
whose 1955 residence was not reported.’ For 
brevity and emphasis, tables in this paper 
report only rates for movers. In text and 
tables the terms “migrant” and “migration” 
“are always used in the formal sense of movers 
across county lines. 


FINDINGS 


We wish to know which professional, tech- 
nical and kindred occupations show high and 
_which show low geographic mobility rates in 
order to determine what general attributes 
of work and career might explain the differ- 
ences. Unfortunately, census mobility data 
are less than ideal for such analysis because 
rates are based on residential shifts and refer 
to occupation at the end of the mobility in- 
terval. It is not entirely accurate to talk 
about occupational differentials in geo- 
graphic mobility without the knowledge that 
occupation (or labor force status) at the 
beginning of the migration period is the 
same as at the end, but we cannot know 
from the data how many workers changed 
occupation with geographic movement.® This 


5 Discussions of mobility concepts and operation- 
alizations are contained in Shryock, op. cit., Ch. 2; 
Donald J. Bogue, “Internal Migration,” in Philip 
M. Hauser and Otis Dudley Duncan (eds.), The 
Study of Population, Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1956, pp. 486-509. 

8 Part of the high mobility rate for professionals, 
as for some other strata, results from geographi- 
cally mobile young workers entering the labor force. 
_The interpretations in this paper are most valid for 
the remaining movers who do not change occupa- 

e tion. Data for the one-year migration interval 
1962-1963 indicate that they are two-thirds of the 
total labor force employed in both years. However, 
stability is highest for professional, technical and 
kindred workers: 81 percent remained in the stra- 
tum. See Samuel Saben, “Geographic Mobility and 
Employment Status, March 1962-March 1963,” 
Special Labor Force Report No. 44, United States 
„Department of Labor, August 1964, pp. 820 and 
A-8. Other data are consistent. Cf., Gertrude Ban- 
croft and Stuart Garfinkle, “Job Mobility in 1961,” 
Special’ Labor Force Report No. 35, United States 
Department of Labor, August, 1963; Seymour 
Martin Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, “Social Mo- 
bility and Occupational Career Patterns,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 57 (January, 1952), p. 369; 
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limitation must be kept in mind in the inter- 
pretations that follow. The generalizations 
that emerge should be viewed as tentative 
explanations of the connection between work 
or career mobility and physical movement. 

Table 1 presents rates of local movement, 
migration, and distant migration for 33 pro- 
fessional occupations, ordered by migration 
rates from the highest (clergymen, 54 per- 
cent migration) to lowest (funeral directors, 
three percent migration). The occupations 
are those given by the Census in a detailed 
occupational breakdown, except that in some 
instances similar occupations with small 
numbers of cases are combined. 

Mobile and immobile professions. If we 
look at the ten occupations with the highest 
and the ten with the lowest migration rates 
in Table 1, a number of structural similari- 
ties are visible.” First, occupations with the 
highest migration rates are salaried profes- 
sions, such as clergymen, college professors, 
engineers, and medical technicians, whereas 
those with the lowest migration rates are pro- 
fessions composed heavily, if not predomi- 
nantly, of self-employed workers such as 


and Albert J. Reiss, Jr., “Occupational Immobility,” 
unpublished paper presented at the Industrial Re- 
lations Research Association meetings, March 16, 
1955, p. 25. But these findings do not tell us about 
stability among movers by specific occupation. Al- 
though not directly on mobile professionals, the Na- 
tional Academy of Sclence’s study of 10,000 Ph.D’s 
provides some more refined information. In recent 
cohorts (graduates in 1950 and 1955), only 50 per- 
cent made no job changes at all within the first five 
years after graduation. As might be expected, job 


‘stability increases as careers mature. (Lindsey R. 


Harmon, Profiles of Ph.D.’s in the Sciences, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Academy of Sciences, 1965, 
p. 47.) For a discussion of biases and limitations in 
migration analysis, see Shryock, of. cit., pp. 9-12 
and 425-427; Bogue, “Internal Migration,” of. cit., 
pp. 495-499. 

1 For framework and concepts from which a sub- 
stantial part of this analysis is developed, see 
Harold L. Wilensky, “Notes on the Relation of 
Industrial Sociology to General Sociology,” unpub- 
lished paper presented at the American Sociological 
Association meetings, September 3, 1959, pp. 38-54, 
part of which appears in Wilensky, “Work, Careers 
and Social Integration,” International Social Sci- 
ence Journal, 12 (Fall, 1960), pp. 543-560. Cf. Sara 
E. Smith, “The Occupational System and Migration 
Within the United States: A Sociological Recon- 
ceptualization of a Demographic Problem,” unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis, University of North Carolina, 
1955, Ch. 7. 
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TABLE 1. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION oF MOBILE ProFzssionaL, TECHNICAL AND Kunprep Workers, 1955 


TO 1960, By DETAILED OCCUPATION FoR THE UNITED STATES, RANKED BY MIGRATION RATE 








Occupation* 


TOTAL 
Clergymen 


Farm and home mgmt. advisors, 


foresters and conservationists 

Sports instructors, ofis, 
and athletes 

College pres., prof. and instr. 

Other prof., tech., and 
kindred workers* 

Technicians, med. and dent. 

Engineers 

` Airplane pilots and navigators 

Social, welfare, recrea., grp. 
and relig. wrkrs. 

Natural scientists 

Editors, reporters, and 
authors n.e.c. 

Technicians, electric., electron., 
physics and n.e.c. 

Teachers, elem., sec. and 
n.e.c. 

Social scientists 

Librarians 

Artists and art teachers 

Nurses, prof. and student 

Medical, n.e.c. 

Surveyors 

Physicians, surgeons and 
osteopaths 

Designers and draftsmen 

Public relations men and 
publicity writers -~ 

Performing artists and teachers 
of perf. arts” 

‘Therapists and healers 

Dieticians and nutritionists 

Dentists 

Accountants and auditors 

Architects 

Personnel and Jabor 
relations workers 

Lawyers and judges 

Photographers 

Pharmacists 

Funeral directors and 
embalmers 


Total 


N* 
7309 
212 


450 


29 


Different House in United States (Movers) 
Different County (Migrants) 


Same 
County 
(Local 
Movers) 
28 
14 


20 


29 
30 


22 
31 
25 
49 


24 


Total® 


28 
54 


Same 
State 


13 
26 


Contig. 


5 
15 


ONN 


nnana 


Noncontig. State 
State (Distant Migrants) 


10 
13 


` 


* Occupations with less than 26 cases in the sample are included with professional, technical and kin- 


dred, n.e.c., in other professional, technical and kindred workers. 


* Includes chiropractors, optometrists, and veterinerians. 
*Includes actors and actresses, dancers and dance teachers, musicians and music teachers, and enter- 


tainers, n.e.c. 


* Includes nonmovers plus persons abroad and movers whose place of residence was not reported. . 


5 Detail may not add to total because of rounding. 


Source: U.S. Censuses of Population and Housing: 1960, 1/1000 Sample. N is sample cases and esti- 


mated population in thousands, 


* 


a 


-y : 
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dentists, architects, lawyers, and funeral di- 
rectors. The importance of the distinction be- 
tween salaried and self-employed occupations 
is independently established in Table 2, 
where migration rates for the total sample 
and for the nine professional occupations 
with one-third or more self-employed work- 
ers are separated into salaried and self- 
employed components. 

In the total sample the migration rate for 
the salaried is 13 percentage points greater 
than that of the self-employed. Among archi- 
tects, dentists, doctors, and performing art- 
ists, the differences are even greater—on 
the order of 20 to 25 percentage points. Law- 
yers and funeral directors show differences 
in the same direction but of much smaller 
magnitudes. Only pharmacists and medical 


- personnel not elsewhere classified (chiroprac- 


tors, optometrists, veterinarians) reveal no 
differences, and one occupation,. photogra- 
phy, is characterized by a reverse pattern. 

A major reason for the lower migraticn of 
most self-employed professionals is that as 
entrepreneurs they are tied down by heavy 
capital investments and clienteles built up 
over many years. The most obvious cases 
are doctors, dentists and lawyers, but this 
holds equally well for funeral directors and 
architects. Salaried professionals, on the 
other hand, have no capital outlays and are 
not bound as closely to clients. Clergymen 
and home management advisors have in com- 


mon the fact that both are shifted frequently 
and often hold “captive” rather than culti- 
vated audiences. College professors and air- 
plane pilots are similar in that their respec- | 
tive sets of “clients” are transients who re- 
quire no fiduciary relationships. 

The pharmacists and medical personnel, 
n.e.c., are, perhaps, not as exceptional as 
they appéar. These professions are organized 


‘so as to weaken the impact of salaried status. 


Salaried personnel generally work hand in 
hand with their self-employed superiors in 
relatively small offices, clinics, and stores. 
They also build up clienteles, and many later 
move to self-employed status. In short, they 
conform to a general proposition: professions 
that demand costly equipment purchases and 
close cultivation of clienteles block migra- 
tion. 

Secondly, professionals with high rates of 
migration typically work in medium or small 
bureaucratic organizations that are geograph- 
ically scattered, with short organizational 
hierarchies, and low ratios of managers to 
managed. Clergymen, air pilots, state and 
local government and institutional profes- 
sionals (e.g., home management advisors, 
professors, medical technicians and social 
workers) work in middle-sized organizations 
at the same level with many co-workers and 
pass through relatively few career stages and 
Jevels of advancement within the organiza- 
tion. In spite of organizational increases in 


TABLE 2. MIGRATION RATES, 1955 TO 1960 FOR PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL AND KINDRED 
OCCUPATIONS WITH ONE-THIRD on More SELF-EMPLOYED WORKERS, 1960 








Different County (Migrants) 


Total 

Occupation N % 

Total Prof., Tech. and Kindred (7309) 28 

_ Architects (26) 19 

Dentists (85) 20 

Funeral directors and embalmers (29) 3 

_ Lawyers and judges (224) 17 

Medical, n.e.c, (47) 23 

Performing artists + (246) 22 

Pharmacists (82), 12 

* Photographers (43) 14 
Physicians, surgeons and 

osteopaths (219) 22 


Salaried Self-employed Self- 
—___— ——— employed 

N Jo N % 1960 
(6437) 29 (872) 16 12 
(19) 26 (7) 0 42 
(4) 50 (81) 19 91 
(15) 7 (14) 0 47 
(85) 21 (139) 14 64 
(8) 25 (39) 23 82 
(152) 30 (94) 10 34 
(56) 13 (26) 12 38 
(29) 10 (14) 21 35 
(79) 38 (140) 14 65 





Source: Migration rates, 1955-1960, from U.S. Censuses of Population and Housing: 1960, 1/1000 


~ ` Sample. N is sample cases and estimated population in thousands. Percent self-employed, 1960, from 


U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S Census of Population: 1960. Subject Reports. Occupational Ckharacteris- 
tics, Final Report PC(2)-7A. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1963, pp. 277-278. f 
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scale, for large numbers of these workers 
there is not room at the top into which to 
move.® Career advancement usually comes 
by changing organizations, and because of 
high market demands for their skills and the 
national dispersion of relevant work organ- 
izations, job changes often entail migration. 
Thus, for numerous salaried professionals a 
combination of highly marketable skills, 
blunted organizational advancement, and de- 
centralized work units fosters high rates of 
migration. 

Long-distance movement. The distant mi- 
gration rates in Table 1 generally reinforce 
the above conclusions. Professions with the 
‘highest distant rates are salaried, work units 
are small, and territorial scatter is very pro- 
nounced—e.g., pilots and navigators, college 
professors, foresters, social scientists. But 
further inspection of the ranking by rates of 
distant migration suggests other attributes 
of work that appear to facilitate migration if 
not directly to stimulate high rates. Profes- 
sions with high distant migration rates (14 
percent or above) are characterized by work 
conditions and salaries that vary widely from 
job to job. The sole exception is airplane 
pilots, where a strong national union has 
managed more or less to standardize con- 
tracts within the industry. But for college 
presidents and professors, sports instructors 


and athletes, social scientists, engineers, re-. 


porters and authors—where unions are ab- 
sent or very weak—there are enormous 
ranges in workplace freedom, work load, se- 
. curity of tenure, remuneration, and fringe 
benefits. By contrast, the professions with 
very low distant rates (5 percent or less)— 


dentists, accountants, lawyers, pharmacists, ` 


funeral directors—are each characterized by 
relatively similar work conditions from set- 
ting to setting. This is undoubtedly true be- 
cause they are organized, self-employed pro- 
fessions. But in addition, there is an im- 


_ 8 This organizational condition is one aspect of 
what labor economists call the “internal market.” 
In a favorable market “horizontal” labor mobility 
(between firms) is said to increase as a result of 
restricted “vertical” mobility (in-firm promotion). 
See Shister, of. cit., p. 50, and John E. Parker, “In- 
teractions of External and Internal Labor Markets 
jor Engineers and Scientists,” in Gerald G. Somers, 
Xed.), Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Meet- 
‘ing, Industrial Relations Research Association, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1966, pp. 264-275. 
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portant factor operating among them that 
positively discourages cross-state movement, 
namely state-based licensure. State licensing — 
arrangements vary from state to state and 
generally do not allow for reciprocity. Re- 
cent evidence has shown that state licensing 
is particularly restrictive to interstate mo- 
bility among lawyers and dentists, in contrast 
to physicians where an effective system of 
reciprocity in conjunction with national 
board qualifying examinations exists.® Since 
state licensing practices among accountants, 
pharmacists and funeral directors vary in es- 
sentially the same way as those for lawyers 
and dentists, similar mobility consequences 
probably occur. 

One further occupational condition ap- 
pears to be relevant. Many of the high dis- 
tant migrating professions are characterized 
by strong collegiality and active nation-wide 
occupational contact networks.’? Such pro- 
fessionals often see or at least speak with 
far-away colleagues; they travel or tele- 
phone long distance as an integral part of 
their work—e.g., athletes, social scientists, 
pilots, reporters. Many attend conferences 
and professional meetings and follow society 
publications closely—e.g., professors, con- 
servationists, home management advisors, 
engineers, These professionals are informed 
and constantly surrounded by wide-ranging, 
occupation-based relationships. News of job 
opportunities near or far travels fast.14 As- 


® Arlene S. Holen, “Effects of Professional Licens- 
ing Arrangements on Interstate Labor Mobility and 
Resource Allocation,” Journal of Political Economy, 
73 (October, 1965), pp. 492-498. Evidence for the 
impact of licensure in reducing mobility among 
school teachers and lawyers appears in John H. 
Lane and Donald D. Stewart, “Interstate Migration 
Among College Graduates,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, 22 (November, 1951), pp. 437-440. à 

10 Fred E. Katz, “Occupational Contact Net- 
works,” Social Forces, 37 (October, 1958), pp. 52= — 
58; James M. Beshers and Eleanor N. Nishiura, “A 
Theory of Internal Migration Differentials,” Social 
Forces, 39 (March, 1961), p. 215. 

11 Jn this college teachers are, perhaps, prototypic: 
“Though over 2,500 formal clearing houses have- 


grown up to serve the ecademic labor markets and - 


the needs of college professors, these liaisons are 
neither generally used nor commonly respected. 
Communication is still largely dependent upon mu- 
tual friends who serve as self-appointed ad hoc 
Faisons.” David G. Brown, The Market for College 
Teachers, Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1965, p. 258. Data on academic econo- 
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pirations and any dissatisfactions with work 
conditions or salary stimulate the search for 
advancement. These attributes suggest that 
unstandardized work conditions and earnings 
and the absence of state licensing programs, 
along with far-reaching collegial contacts and 
well developed formal occupational media, 
act to facilitate long-distance migration 


‘among salaried professions? 


Migration and type of profession. Al- 
though commonly -considered the most ho- 
mogeneous of occupational strata, the pro- 
fessional, technical and kindred grouping is 
in fact quite heterogeneous. It covers, as 
Wilensky has noted, such diverse occupa- 
tions as authors and draftsmen, striptease 
artists and mechanical engineers. It is diffi- 
cult to subclassify professional occupations 
into meaningful abstract and mutually exclu- 
sive categories. The most insightful scheme 
was suggested by Carr-Saunders, and ex- 
tended by Reiss 14 in his analysis of social 
mobility among professionals. It utilizes the 
“old-new” distinction and degree of profes- 
sionalization. The old established professions 
are those like religion, law, medicine, higher 


` education, and the arts, that are founded on 


a field of theoretical knowledge which is used 
in the application of professional skills. New 





mists are consistent, and additionally reveal that in- 
formal channels (direct inquiries, friends) likewlse 


‘operate for the majority of economists in govern~ 


ment and business. Gerald G. Somers, “The Func- 
tioning of the Market for Economists,” American 
Economic Review, 52 (May, 1962), pp. 509- 
518. . ‘ 

12 These facilitating factors also help explain 
the relatively low migration rates among salaried 
pharmacists, medical practitioners, n.e.c. (chiro- 
practors, veterinarians, optometrists), and photog- 
raphers, shown in. Table 2. These are occupations 
characterized by numerous similar work units 
within an area, particularly a large metropolitan 
area. Workers can choose from among many em- 
ployers in local labor markets and hence are more 
likely to avoid migration, especially where licensing 
imposes barriers, Consistent with this argument are 
the overall very high local movement rates in Table 
1 for two of these occupations (medical, n.e.c, and 
pharmacists). 

18 Wilenaky, op. cit., p. 2. 

14 Alexander M. Carr-Saunders, “Metropolitan 
Conditions and Traditional Professional Relation- 
ships,” in Robert M. Fisher (ed.), The Metropolis 
in Modern Life, Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 


1955, pp. 28-81; Albert J. Reiss, Jr., “Occupational - 


Mobility of Professional Workers,” American Soci- 
ological Review, 20 (December, 1955), pp. 693—700. 


professions also are based on the study of 
some field of fundamental knowledge, but 
the department of learning is more directly 
a consequence of the new sciences and 
mathematics. Chemistry, engineering, nat- 
ural and social sciences are representative. 
Sems-professions are those occupations that 
utilize precise technical skills rather than 
theoretical knowledge; they are often asso- 
ciated with the health field and social prob- 
lems—e.g., nursing, social work, pharmacy, 
optometry. Would-be professions include 
those occupations that deal in human serv- 
ices and aspire to the occupational autonomy 
and status of the established professions. 
They include personnel and labor relations 
workers, sales engineers, public relations 
men,-and funeral directors. Marginal pro- 
fesstons are occupations that generally grew 
out of the need to apply technological de- 
tails in science and mathematics. Among 
these are surveyors and medical, dental, elec- 
tric and electronics technicians. Also in- 
cluded here are the “not quite professional” 
occupations such as athletes and sports of- 
ficials, and entertainers not elsewhere classi- 
fied. (The complete list of occupations in 
each professional category is presented at 
the bottom of Table 3.) 

Does one or another type of profession 
show greater mobility rates than the others? 
Table 3 gives mobility rates for each pro- 
fessional type and for class of worker within 
type. New professions appear to have the 
highest migration and distant migration 
rates (32 and 15 percent respectively) but, 
when professional types are broken down by 
class of worker, the salaried established pro- 
fessionals emerge as the most migratory (37 
percent), and the salaried new professionals 
as the most distant migratory. It is the num- 
erous and relatively immobile self-employed 
workers in the established professions who 
pull the overall rates down, whereas self- 
employed workers in new professions are a 


small minority.15 


16 In part, the high migration rate for salaried 
workers in established professions is due to the large 
number of clergymen. However, salaried performing 
artists, doctors, and dentists also have migration 
rates that are well above average. Reiss, ibid., found 
intragenerational occupational mobility lowest in 
established professions, but he had. no control for 
class of worker. The present finding suggests that 
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TABLE 3. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION oF MOBILE PROFESSIÓNAL, TECHNICAL AND KINDRED 
Workers, 1955 TO 1960, sy TYPE OF PROFESSION AND CLASS 
OF WOREER FOR THE UNITED STATES ; 
Daaa eaaa maea A 
Different House in United States (Movers) 








Same Different County (Migrants) 
: i County 
Type of Profession? Total (Local Same Contig. Noncontig. State 
and Class of Worker N? Movers) Total® State State (Distant Migrants) 
TOTAL 7309 28 28 13 5 10 ` 
Old established professions 1109 aAa o 2 13 6 9 
Salary 594 21 37 16 9 12 
Self-employed 515 `- 22 17 9 3 5 
New Professions 1212 26 32 > 12 6° 15 
Salary P 1189 26 33 12 6 15 
Self-employed 23 30 13 9 (0 4 
Semi-professions 3366 29 25 ' 13 4 8 
Salary 3146 29 26 14 4 8 
Self-employed 220 28 13. 5 3 6 
Would-be professions 248 30 25 `. 10 4 12 
Salary 226 31 28 11 4 13 
Self-employed $ 22 23 0 .0 tt) 0 
t 
Marginal professions 1374 31 29 ‘12 5 12 
Salary 1282 31 30 -12 5 12 
Self-employed 92 29 22 5 3 13 


* Old establisked professions include actors and actresses, architects, artists and art teachers, authors, 
clergymen, dancers and dancing teachers, dentists, lawyers and judges, musicians and music teachers, 
osteopaths, and physicians and surgeons. New professions include chemists, college presidents, profes- 
ors and instructors, engineers (except sales), natural scientists, and social scientists. Semi-professions 


include accountants and auditors, chiropractors, dieticians and nutritionists, editors and reporters, librar-. 


ians, nurses, optometrists, pharamacists, récreation, group, religious, social and welfare workers, teachers, 
and veterinarians. Would-be professions include farm and home management advisors, foresters and 
conservationists, funeral directors and embalmers, personnel and labor relations workers, public relations 
men and publicity writers. Marginal professions include airplane pilots and navigators, athletes, design- 
ers, draftsmen, entertainers (n.e.c.), photographers, radio operators, sports instructors and officials, sur- 


veyors, medical, dental, electrical, electronic and other technicians, therapists and healers, and professional, . 


technical, and kindred workers (n.e.c.). 

* Includes nonmovers plus persons abroad and movers whose place of residence was not reported. - 

* Detail may not add to total because of rounding. 

Source: U.S. Censuses of Population and Housing: 1960, 1/1000 Sample. N is sample cases and esti- 
mated population in thousands. 


national labor markets is more characteristic 
of highly brofessionalized occupations, 
whereas movement in local labor markets is 


In general, class of worker explains a great 
deal of the variance in migration within pro- 
fessional types. There is, moreover, a visible 


pattern among the salaried workers—a 
marked tendency for migration to be above 


average for established and new professions’ 


and average or below average for the others. 
There is also below average local movement 
for established and new professions and 
above average local movement for the others. 
This suggests that among salaried profes- 
sional workers, movement in regional and 





such a control would have revealed greater occu- 
pational mobility among salaried old professionals. 


more characteristic of less aa 
occupations 1 
Influence of age, income and rate of ee 


16 The limitations of the data are particularly i im- 


portant here. The movement measured is residential 
and much local movement is residential mobility 
without change of job (or workplace). For an 


upper-middle-class population some local move- 
. ment (and some migration) undoubtedly is move- 


ment to the suburbs. However, one might expect 
this type of mobility to be relatively constant be- 
tween types of professions. 


> 


Fa 
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pansion. It might be argued that the char- 
acteristics offered above are incomplete or of 
secondary importance as occupational sources 
of mobility. At least three other variables 


` not suggested by the analysis could be oper- 


ating. First, the professions with high migra- 
tion rates might be the rapidly expanding 
professions, and those with low rates the 
ones not growing very rapidly. New jobs, 
especially in the West, could be stimulating 
mobility by offering high incomes and other 
benefits -to men in expanding fields (scien- 
tists, engineers, electronics technicians, etc.). 
Secondly, high rates could be an artifact of 
age, one of the most important variables 
known to be associated with mobility. Young 
professional workers, those entering the Jabor 
force from the colleges and those early ca- 
reer jJob-shifters in search of opportunity, 
are substantially more mobile than older, 
career-settled workers.17 It is possible that 
the professions with high migration rates 
have younger age pyramids than the others. 
Thirdly, high migration might also be the 
result of income, another variable known to 
be related to geographic mobility. As income 
increases mobility generally decreases.18 
Hence, it is possible that the professions with 
high rates have relatively low median in- 
comes. 

The importance of these three variables 
can be tested using measures by occupation 


‘extracted from the 1960 Census. Unfortu- 


nately, of the other factors suggested in the 
above analysis, only one, but perhaps the 
most important one, class of worker, is avail- 
able in census data for professional occupa- 
tions. To test the relative importance of these 
independent variables, zero- and third-order 
correlations were calculated for the 33 occu- 
pations in Table 1, between (1) migration 
rate, 1955 to 1960, and (2) percent increase 
in employment, 1950 to 1960, (3) percent 


17In multiple regression analysis on the total 
sample (7309 professional, technical and kindred 
workers), age ig the single most important variable. 
It explains 12 percent of the variance in mobility 
among 16 variables that cumulatively explain 21 


_ percent of the variance. The finding is reported in 


Jack Ladinsky, “Sources of Geographic Mobility 
Among Professional Workers: A Multivariate 
Analysis,” Demography, forthcoming. 

18 In the multiple regression, income ranked sec- 
ond, explaining two percent of the variance in mo- 
bility. Ibid. 


salaried workers, 1960, (4) median family 
income, 1959, (5) median age, 1960. The 
results are presented in Figure 1. It is quite 
clear that the only variable significantly 
correlated with migration when the remain- 
ing three are held constant is percent salaried 
workers (r13.24n==.36). Rate of expansion, 
age, and income, have almost no influence on 
migration when taken as attributes of pro- 
fessional occupations. Other interesting cor- 
relations emerge. First, the expanding pro- 
fessions do have younger age structures 
(Tas.134==—.45), as might be expected, be- 
cause they are mainly dependent upon new 
college graduates. Second, expanding profes- 
sions, as Kornhauser has noted, are dispro- 
portionately composed of salaried workers 
(r28 -143==.34).1° Third, the professions with 
high proportions of salaried workers do have 
lower. median incomes (rgq.129==—.57). 
Thus, youthfulness is characteristic of ex- 
panding professions; expansion and low in- 
come are attributes of salaried professions; 
they are not, however, independently impor- 
tant sources of migration. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


It has long been held that economic struc- 
ture, distance, phase of the business cycle, 
and life cycle determinants are fundamental 
factors explaining migration differentials.2° 
The intent here certainly is not to replace or 
de-emphasize these. The present study would 
add work organization and career traits to 
the list of important explanatory variables. 
There may be some overlap between the 
traits suggested here and the existing known 
factors, The analysis draws attention to: (a) 
the degree to which a person has heavy in- 
vestments in capital equipment, clienteles, 
customers (or constituencies) and actual or 
potential work and fringe benefits that can- 
not be moved readily; (b) the existence of 
occupational “community” manifested in 
friendship or colleagueship, and formal or 
informal occupational communication net- 
works; (c) the number of work establish- 


18 William Kornhauser, Scientists in Industry: 
Conflict and Accommodation, Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1962, p. 5. 

20 Bogue, The Population of the United States, 
op. cit., pp. 375-418; Shryock, Population Mobility 
Within the United States, op. cit. 
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FIGURE 1. RELATIVE IMPORTANCE oF Four OCCUPATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS FOR > 
MIGRATION RATES IN 33 PEOFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONS * 
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* Parenthetical numbers in the diagram are third-order correlations. All coefficients are Pearson 


product-moment. 


Source: Percent increase in employment, 1950-1960, from U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census 


of Population: 1960. Detatled Characteristics. United States Summary. Final Report PC (1)-1D. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1963, p. 522. Percent salaried, 1960, median age, 1960, and median 
family income, 1959, from U.S. Census of Population: 1960. Subject Reports. Occupational Character- 
istics. Final Report PC (2)-7A. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1963, pp. 277-278; 31- 


32, 41-42; 296-297, 306-307. 


ments in an occupation open to a worker 
and the extent to which they are geographi- 
cally decentralized; (d) the extent to which 
work content and conditions, income, and 
licensing are standardized throughout the 
industry and occupation; (e) the relative 
availability of occupational career paths 
within organizations and occupations; and, 
of course, (f) the relative demand for work- 


ers and the marketability of occupational. 


skills. It should be borne in mind that the 
present analysis presents no empirical tests 
for the operation of most of these conditions. 
Future research should strive for direct 
measurement of the independent variables 
in a multivariate analysis. 


From the perspective of industrial soci- 
ology, the present analysis has particular 
relevance. The data suggest that the most 
migratory professionals are not entrepre- — 
neurs, but neither are they employees of ' 
large, multi-level bureaucracies—“organiza- 
tion men” in William H. Whyte’s sense.?! 
Yet they have migration rates equal to or 
greater than Whyte’s junior executives. The 
evidence is in Table 4. Since migration rates, 
for detailed occupations are not available in 
1960 Census publications, rates from the 
1950 Census (for the period 1949-1950) 


. » 


21 Wiliam H. Whyte, Jr., The Organization Man, 
New York: Anchor Books, 1957. j 
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Tanie 4. MIGRATION RATES, 1949 To 1950, FOR 
SELECTED PROFESSIONAL, MANAGERIAL AND SALES 
OCCUPATIONS 


Different County 


Occupation (Migrants) 


Professional, technical and kindred 

-- TOTAL 10% 
Clergymen 18 
Farm and home management 

advisors, foresters and con- 

servationists 12 
Sports instructors, officials 

and athletes 17 
College presidents, professors 

and instructors . 14 
Other professtonal, technical $ 

and kindred, n.e.c. 12 
Engineers 1l 
Technicians, medical and dental 10 
Airplane pilots and navigators 20 
Social, welfare, recreational, S 

group and religious workers 11 
Natural scientists * 18 


Managers, officials and proprietors, 
except farm - 
TOTAL 5 
Inspectors, public administration 7 
Federal public administration 
and postal service 9 
Officials and administrators (n.e.c.), 
public administrators 6 
Federal public administration 
and postal service 10 
Purchasing agents and buyers (n.e.c.) 5 
Managers, officials and proprietors 
(n.e.c.), salaried . 7 
Construction ` ȘI 
Manufacturing 6 
Transportation 6 
Telecommunications, utilities and 
sanitary services 
Wholesale trede 
Retail trade 
Banking and other finance ' 
Insurance and real estate 
Business services 


OO DN & ws 


Sales workers 
TQTAL 
Advertising agents and salesmen 
Demonstrators 
Insurance agents and brokers 
Real estate agents and brokers 
Stock and bond salesmen : 
Salesmen and sales clerks (n.e.c:) 
Manufacturing 
‘Wholesale trade 
, Retail trade - 


ANDANDO 





Source US. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census 
of Population: 1950. Occupational Characteristics, 
Special Report P-E No., 1B. Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1956, pp. 99-101. 


were used.22 Table 4 shows one-year migra- 
tion rates for the ten professional occupa- 
tions with the highest five-year migration 
rates in Table 1. None of the managers ap- 
proaches the higher rates of the professionals, 
although federal government administrators 
and managers in the construction industry 
come near. Those closest to the organization- 
man type—managers in manufacturing, 
transportation, telecommunications, whole- 
sale and retail trade, and banking—have 
comparatively low migration rates. More 
surprising, the rates are as low for the sales 
workers. There is a strong hint in these 
figures that the commonly held image of the 
organization man as a “transient” is some- 
what exaggerated. Career mobility in the 
large corporation, it would appear, generates 
no more and perhaps less migration than 
career mobility in smaller organizations. 
This is consonant with the conclusion that 
job mobility and migration are checked 
where there is in-firm movement through 
many career stages and organizational levels. 
At first glance this conclusion appears to be 
at odds with Grusky’s and Kriesberg’s find- 
ing that frequency of succession in top 
managerial offices is positively related to 
size of firm.?8 However, if top managerial 
positions are filled primarily by promotions 
within the firm, little would be added to 
overall job mobility between employers. 
Some men leave; some retire. Moreover, 
even if movement between organizations is 
intense among the small number of top 
managers, it would not greatly influence 
overall job mobility rates if turnover among 
the large number of lesser managers is low. 

Despite the limitations surrounding the 
analysis, it is appropriate to inquire whether 
the findings of this study can be generalized 
to the entire labor force. There is some 
reason to believe that they can. An analysis 
by Tarver of migration rates for detailed 
occupations in the 1950 Census provides 


22 These are given in Bogue, The Population of 
the United States, op. cit., pp. 553-566. 

28 Oscar Grusky, “Corporate Size, Bureaucratiza~- 
tion, and Managerial Succession,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 67 (November, 1961), pp. 261-269; 
Louis Kriesberg, “Careers, Organization Size, and 
Succession,” American Journal of Sociology, 68 
(November, 1962), pp. 355-359, 
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some support.*4 Only the top and bottom 12 
occupations are reported, but of the 11 
civilian occupations with the highest migra- 
tion rates, 10 are professional occupations, 
and seven of these appear among the 10 pro- 
fessional occupations with the highest migra- 
tion rates, 1955 to 1960, in Table 2 (air- 
plane pilots and navigators, athletes, sports 
instructors, clergymen, religious workers, 
natural scientists, farm and home manage- 
ment advisors). None of the 12 occupa- 
tions with the lowest migration rates is pro- 
fessional. Second, and more important for 
the generality claim, the bottom 12 occupa- 
tions are predominantly local appointive and 
elective officials, craftsmen and operatives— 
men tied to constituencies, local job markets 
or seniority systems. Labor economists have 
given considerable attention to the role of 
unions and management in restricting labor 
mobility through seniority systems, private 
welfare programs (pension plans, life in- 


24 James D. Tarver, “Occupational Migration Dif- 
ferentials,” Social Forces, 43 (December, 1964), pp. 
231-241. 

25 In another analysis of the same data, Bogue 
has ranked the 50 detafled occupations with the 
highest migration rates in 1950. Of the 49 civilian 

. occupations listed, 33 are professional, technical or 
kindred. Bogue, The Population of the United 
States, op. cit., p. 518. 


surance and accident benefits, etc.), the 
reduction of wage differentials, and certain 
restrictive practices (apprenticeship).2¢ In 
their impact on job separation and physical 
movement these factors would appear to be 
functionally the same as licensure, minimum 
fee schedules, job-based fringe benefits, and 
restrictive membership practices of profes- 
sional associations. As tendencies toward 
either uniform standards or increased se- 
curity, they seem to discourage geographic 
mobility. But there are, perhaps, equally 


‘important occupational developments that 


encourage mobility. For example, unions as 
well as professional associations operate as 
communication systems for the dissemina- 
tion of information on jobs and wages. To get 
at these structural similarities there is a 
need for research across the entire labor 
force that has as its objective the specifica- 
tion of a minimal set of discrete occupational 
factors and the conditions under which they 


influence geographic mobility. 


26 See, e.g, Howard D. Marshall, “Unions and 
Labor Mobility,” Labor Law Journal, 10 (Febru- 
ary, 1956), pp. 83-97; Alton Johnson and Robert 
Miljus, “Mult-Employer Pensions and Labor Mo- 
bility,” Harvard Business Review, 41 (September- 
October, 1963), pp. 147-155; “Labor Mobility and 
Private Pension Plans,” Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 1407, 1964. 
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ETHNICITY AND EXTENDED FAMILISM IN AN 
UPPER-MIDDLE-CLASS SUBURB 


Ropert F. Wince, Scott GREER AND RAE LESSER BLUMBERG 
Northwestern University 


Previous research has shown that, in an uppor-middle-class suburb in a North Central state, 
Jewish families report more extended famtlism than do Christian families. The present paper 
shows more clearly the association between ethnicity and familism by using three further 
indices of extended familism and by dividing the Christian respondents into Catholics and 
Protestants. The three new indices—extensity of kin households present in the metropolitan 
area, intensity of such presence, and interaction with those households—are more significantly 
associated with ethnicity than was the index used in the previous research—functionality of 
interaction with households of kin. Generally, the Protestants are the least familistic of the 
three ethnic categories. i 

It was hypothesized that occupation and migration are variables that intervene between 
ethnicity and extended familism; the data, however, rule otherwise. It is tentatively con- 


cluded, rather, that extended familism intervenes between ethnicity and migration. 


see in the sociological literature re- 

marks about the rise of “atomistic mass 
society,” with the corollary of the “decline 
of kinship” and the “disappearance of the 
extended family.” Recent studies, however, 
have reported the widespread existence of 
networks of kin interaction and have shown 
kinship to be one of the most important 


Sie years ago it was commonplace to 


‘forms of relationship in urban populations. 


Of course it is not surprising to the student 
of social phenomena that within a metro- 
politan area there is variation in extended 
familism, i.e., in the extensity and intensity 
of kin networks. In a previous paper, Winch 
and Greer reported that extended familism is 
correlated with ethnicity. More precisely, 
they showed that, in a census tract of an 
upper-middle class suburb of Chicago, Jew- 
ish housewives, compared with non-Jewish 
housewives, reported more extended fami- 
lism, as measured by the functionality of the 
interaction with kin households (i.e., the 
degree to which services had been given to 
and/or received from kin households).? 


THE PROBLEM 


The present study is an effort to show 
more clearly the association. between ethnic- 


* The authors are happy to acknowledge finan- 
cial support for this study by the Center for Metro- 
politan Studies, Northwestern University. . 

1 Robert F. Winch and Scott A. Greer, “The Un- 
certain Relation between Early Marriage and Mar- 
ital Stability: A Quest for Relevant Data,” Acia 
Sociologica, 8 (1964), pp. 83-97. 
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ity and extended familism and to develop 
an explanation of the relation. The further 
demonstration of the association consists of 
an examination of the relation between 
ethnicity and three additional indices of ex- 
tended familism. 

If Jews were more fertile than non-Jews, 
one might look to a demographic explanation 
for their greater extended familism. Such 
data as are available, however, suggest that 
Jews are among the least fertile segments of 
our population.? 

The explanation to be considered in this 
paper involves two intervening variables, 
occupation and migration. The hypothesized 
process is the following: 

(1) Ethnicity, which implies differential life 

chances, results in occupational concentration. 

(2) The resulting differences in occupational 

concentration lead to differences in migration. 

(3) Migration lowers the probability that an 

individual will have households of kinsmen 

living nearby and thus lowers the probability 
of the individual’s interacting with kinsmen. 

Extended familism refers to a social sys- 
tem in being, a set of patterned social posi- 
tions with functional interaction among their 
incumbents. Evidence concerning extended 
familism is based on respondents’ accounts 
of perceived reality, i.e., on their world of 
kin as they see it to be. For example, some 
data for the present analysis come from re- 
sponses as to how many households of kin 
the respondents interact with in a month. 


2 Donald J. Bogue, The Population of the United ` 
States, Glencoe, Nl.: The Free Press, 1959, Table 
23-6, p. 696. 
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If Jews, compared with non-Jews of sim- 
ilar socioeconomic status, tend to be con- 
centrated in occupations that virtually pre- 
clude geographic mobility, then it follows 
that the relative immobility of the Jews 
makes possible their larger and livelier kin 
networks. 

There is evidence that Jews have a differ- 
ent occupational pattern from non-Jews. One 


source is the Anti-Defamation League, which. 


has published a number of studies, including 
Some of My Best Friends. .. . In this study 
it is reported that discriminatory employ- 
ment patterns and a resulting ethnic folklore 
have led Jews to concentrate in self-employ- 
ment, e.g., aS proprietors and as self-em- 
ployed professionals and sales people, in 
businesses controlled by fellow Jews, and in 
government service.’ Bogue shows that there 
are higher proportions of Jews than of any 
other religion in the managerial-official-pro- 
_ prietary and sales categories and that Jews 
are near the top in the professional-technical 
category.4 

It seems clear that Jews have remained 
involved in family capitalism to a much 
greater extent than non-Jews have. Family 
capitalism calls for a certain degree of kin- 
ship solidarity and it probably inhibits geo- 
graphic mobility. Non-Jews, on the other 
hand, have participated in the larger Amer- 
ican shift to corporate capitalism, where 
ownership is separated from control and the 
pains of frequent bureaucratic transfers are 
mitigated by the corporation’s replacement of 


the clan as the “protective community.” In’ 


sum, Joe Cohen’s son is more likely to work 
for Cohen & Son and stay put, whereas Joe 
Smith’s son is more likely to work for World- 
Wide Widgets and get transferred. It is ar- 
gued that this hypothesized process has con- 
sequences for the number of kin each is likely 
to find in his vicinity. 


THE SAMPLE 


From the 1960 census we chose a tract in 
which we judged that about fifty percent of 
the households would be Jewish. Because of 


3 Benjamin R. Epstein and Arnold Forster, Some 
of My Best Friends .'. . , New York: Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, 1962, chapters 13-16, especially pp. 
207 and 225. 

4 Op. cit., Table 23-12, p. 703. 


ethnic sensitivity, the Bureau of the Census 
experiences difficulty im investigating and 
publishing data on religious affiliation. Ac- 
cordingly, such estimates can only be more 
or less educated guesses. It appears that our 
guess was less rather than more educated, 
since 76 percent of the two hundred house- 
holds sampled three years after the census 
turned out to be Jewish. 

Because our sample turned out to have 


three times as many Jewish as non-Jewish - 


households and because we wanted our sta- 


tistics for non-Jewish households to have 


as small sampling errors as those for Jewish 
households, we decided to add a sampling 
of non-Jewish households. If resources 
had permitted, we would have tried to 
build up both our Protestant and our Cath- 
olic subsamples to the size of the Jewish 
(about 150 households). Because of the 
limitations of time and money, however, we 
decided to build up a single subsample of 
non-Jewish households to 150 and, where 
relevant, to present data for the Protestant 


and Catholic components of the non-Jewish . 


subsample. Thus we returned to the same 
suburb and obtained a hundred interviews 
from non-Jewish households, All interviews 
were conducted with the wives of heads of 
households. 

Our respondents were prosperous; median 
family income for the Jewish subsample was 
$13,500, and for the non-Jewish subsample 
$17,500. More than two-thirds of both sub- 
samples were professional-technical or mana- 
gerial-official-proprietary in their occupa- 
tions. The median Jewish husband had had 
some education beyond high school; the 
median non-Jewish husband had graduated 
from college. 

Nearly three-quarters of the Jews, a little 
more than one-half of the Catholics and 
about one-third of the Protestants were born 
in the metropolitan area. One-seventh of the 
Jews, three-sevenths of: the Protestants and 
nearly one-half of the Catholics moved to 
their present residences from the suburbs of 
Chicago. The Jewish wives were younger 
than the others, with a median age in the 
thirties; the median age of the non-Jewish 
wives was in the forties. : 

The sample, then, is drawn from middle- 
to upper-middle-class suburbia. It seems 
likely that the Jewish subsample has been 


| 
* 
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somewhat more upwardly mobile, or at least 
more recently upwardly mobile, than the 
non-Jewish subsample. Although the Jewish 
subsample reports lower median income and 
education, it is our judgment that the magni- 


tude of the differences between the Jewish © 


and non-Jewish subsamples are small enough 
that we can regard them as roughly homo- 
geneous with respect to socioeconomic status. 
We subject this judgment to a test when we 
examine the relation between ethnicity and 
extended familism within levels of income. 
(See the first footnote of Table 1.) 


FURTHER EVIDENCE ON THE ASSOCIATION 
BETWEEN ETHNICITY AND EXTENDED 
FAMILISM 


We have constructed four indices of ex- 
tended familism, called extensity of presence, 
intensity of presence, interaction, and fumc- 
tionality.’ Ethnicity, classified as Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish, was cross-tabulated 
with the indices of extended familism. These 
indices were dichotomized (as near the 


- median ‘as possible), or trichotomized (to 


avoid the loss of interesting information). 
In line with our previous findings, it was 

expected that Jewish housewives would give 

a greater proportion of familistic responses 


5 Respondents were shown a card listing numer- 
ous categories of affinal and consanguineal relatives. 
For each’ category they were asked how many 
households of kin they had in the metropolitan 
area, and for each household they were asked a few 
questions, Each respondent’s extensity of presence 
is given by the total number of such households. 
For intensity of presence relatives are classified into 
those who were in the respondent’s and her hus- 
band’s families of orientation (characterized as nu- 
clear) and others (characterized as extended}. For 
nuclear relatives, the respondent was asked whether 
someone in her household had contact with some- 
one in the kin’s household as often as “every few 
weeks,” and for extended relatives “at least once a 


` month.” The score on interaction consists of the 
number of households reported as interacted with 


“regularly,” thus operationalized. The score on func- 
tionality consists of the number of times the re- 
spondent says “relative” when asked about the 
most frequent source with respect to a number of 
questions about giving and recelving aid, services, 
loans, and so forth. 


8 An ethnic category is an aggregate of people- 


sharing and therefore participating in £ common 
culture. Since dur interest is in culture rather than 
in attitudes toward or beliefs about a supernatural 


being, we speak of this variable as ethnicity rather . 
than religion 


than would non-Jewish wives. It was also 
surmised that Catholic households would 
give more familistic responses than Protes- 
tant households. For this reason, gamma, an 
ordinal measure of association, has been 
used. The following results were obtained on 
the association between ethnicity and ex- 
tended familism: 


1. Extensity of presence. A greater propor- 
tion of Jewish households (78 percent) than 
of Catholic (35 percent) or of Protestant (14 
percent) had at least twelve households of 
kin in the metropolitan area. 
2. Intensity of presence. More Jewish house- 
. wives (59 percent) reported that there were 
in the area both nuclear and extended kin . 
of both themselves and their husbands than 
did either the Catholics (21 percent) or 
the Protestants (12 percent). 
3. Interaction. The Jews had the highest pro- 
portion of households reporting regular in- 
teraction with at least five households of 
kin (71 percent), the Catholics next (33 per- 
cent), and the Protestants least (16 percent). 
4. Functionality. The Jews and the Catholics 
had a significantly higher proportion of 
families reporting a-high degree of functional 
interaction than did the Protestants. 


` HYPOTHESES 


The second purpose of this paper is to 
investigate the nature of the relationship 
between ethnicity and extended familism. It 
has been proposed that the relevant interven- 
ing variables are occupation and migration; 
and thus that the process may be portrayed 
as ethnicityoccupation—migration—fam- 
ilism. Only two levels of ethnicity—Jewish 
and non-Jewish—are specified in the formal 
statement of the hypothesis, but for explora- 
tory purposes, the Protestant-Catholic dis- 
tinction will be followed in the presentation 


- of data. 


The set of hypotheses proposed to explain 
this relationship is as follows: 


H,: Ethnicity is correlated with occupation. 
H,: Occupation is correlated with migration. 
Taken together H, and H, predict that Jews 
will be overrepresented in less migratory 
occupations, 

H.: Migration is correlated with extended 
familism. In particular, those categories with 
underrepresentation of migrants should be 
overrepresented in extended familism. 


Our effort to investigate occupation as an 
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Taste 1. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ETHNIC CATEGORIES sy LEVEL or Extennep Famoism * 








Ethnicity 
Measure and Level of , : 
Extended Familism Jewish Catholic Protestant Total Gamma** 
Extensity of Presence (number of households 
of kin in metropolitan area): s ; —.81 
Low (11 or less) 21.6 65.1 86.2 49.2 
High (12 or more) 78.4 34.9 13.8 | 50.8 
Intensity of Presence (classification 
of kin in area): ' —.68. 
Low (none) 3.9 12.7 27.6 12.5 : 
- Medium (other than below) - 37.3 66.7 60.9 50.2 
High (both husband and wife have $ 
both nuclear and extended kin) 58.8 20.6 11.5 37.3 
Interaction (number of households of kin 
interacted with regularly) : —. 74 
Low (4 or less) 28.8 66.7 82.9 52.5 
High (5 or more) 71.2 33.3 16.1 47.5 
Functionality (of interaction with 
households of kin): —.29 
Low (score or 5 or less) 41.2 49.2 62.1 48.8 
High (score of 6 or more) 58.8 50.8 37.9 51.2 
Number of cases 153 63 8? 303 





* Further information about the phrasing of the relevant items appears in footnote 5. In view of the’ 


correlations between ethnicity and extended familism presented above and the fact that the Jewish sub- 
sample was lower in socioeconomic status than the non-Jewish, it is noteworthy that the correlations 
between ethnicity and familism were of the same general magnitude within level of socioeconomic status 
when this variable was measured by family income and dichotomized at the median of the entire sample. 

** All gammas are significant at the 0.01 level. Although data are e ia as percentages in all tables, 


gammas have been calculated on the frequencies. 


_ intervening variable ran afoul of two diffi- 
culties, In the first place, the homogeneity 
of the area with respect to socioeconomic 
status greatly restricted the possibility of 
getting a non-zero correlation between occu- 
pation and ethnicity and between occupation 
and migration. As previously stated, Bogue’s 
national data show overrepresentation of 
Jews in the professional-technical, manage- 
rial-proprietary, and sales categories of oc- 
cupation. Thus it is clear that on a national 
basis H, is correct. In our data, however, 
‘Jews were found to be overrepresented only 
in sales and not in the other two categories; 
accordingly the correlation was not signifi- 
cantly different from zero in our sample. 
Faced with this difficulty, we reasoned that 
even with socioeconomic status held con- 
stant, we should be able to find occupation 
correlated with ethnicity and migration if 
we could classify occupations as entrepre- 
neurial or bureaucratic. Our thought was that 
Jews would be more entrepreneurial, and 


that entrepreneurs would be less migratory 
than bureaucrats. Our second difficulty was 
that our information was not sufficiently 
complete in many cases for us to be confi- 
dent about classifying the occupations of the 
heads of households into one or the other 
of these categories. The differences turned 
cut to be in the predicted direction but not 
great enough to achieve a conventional level 
of statistical significance. Accordingly, we 
dropped occupation from our formulation 
and from our hypotheses.? The revised ex- 
planatory chain posits migratory status as 
intervening between ethnicity and extended 


familism. Hg stands as before, but H, and 


TWe did make one further effort with occupa- 
tion. We cross-tabulated ethnicity with those who 
had ever been in a family business, ie. in a busi- 
ness with their own relatives, and we found that 
at last we had a way of looking at occupation: of 
heads of households that covaried significantly. 
with ethnicity and migration. For three reasons, 
however, we decided not to use this index as a 
means of retaining occupation in our formulation: 


4 
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He are collapsed to read: 


Hı: Ethnicity is correlated with migration. 
In particular, Jews are less migratory than 
non-Jews. 


If it should turn out that the data support 


_Hi-» and Hs, then our reasoning would lead 


to the further prediction that, with migra- 
tory status held constant, the correlation 
between ethnicity and extended familism 
should be reduced, ideally to zero. 


FINDINGS 


A person was classified as a non-migrant 


. if he had been born in the Chicago metro- 


politan area or if he had been brought there 
by his parents before he was eighteen years 
old. Table 2 shows a substantially higher 


(See Table 4.) When level of familism is 
controlled, however, the association between 
ethnicity and migration generally diminishes 
to non-significance. (See Table 5.) 


ETHNICITY, MIGRATION, AND TRUST 


The above reasoning can lead to some 
attitudinal predictions, viz., that differences 
in ethnicity and migration would correlate 
with degree of trust in the extended family. 
For a question that would tap the variable 
of trust as well as could be done in a non- 
stressful situation, we adapted a question- 
naire item from a study of Jewish kinship by 
Hope Leichter: 


If something happened to you and your hus- 
band, who in the Chicago area would you 
want to see raising your children? 


TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION or ETHNIC CATEGORIES sy Mioratory STATUS 








Migratory Status Jewish 
` Both spouses migrants 6.4 
One spouse migrant 21.8 
Neither spouse migrant 71.8 
N* 110 


* Gamma=—0.45, significant at the 0.01 level. 


Ethnicity 
Catholic Protestant Total 
21.1 34.7 18.6 
17.5 26.6 22.3 
61.4 38.7 59.1 
57 75 242 


* Some interviewers in the first round of data-gathering failed to obtain information on the migratory 
history of both spouses. The loss of cases is greater among Jews than among Christians. 


proportion of non-migrant couples among 
both Jews and Catholics than among Protes- 
tants and a substantially higher proportion 
of both-migrant couples among Protestants 
and Catholics than among Jews. The Jewish- 
Christian difference supports Hj-». 

As predicted in Hg, Table 3 shows that for 
each index of extended familism migrant 
couples have the lowest, and non-migrant 
couples the highest, percentages in the highly 
familistic category. 

Contrary to prediction, the association of 
ethnicity and familism within levels of mi- 
gration is clearly significant; in both the 
migrant and non-migrant categories Jews 


‘are clearly more familistic than non-Jews. 


(1) It was a post hoc rather than a hypothesized 
finding; (2) Its correlations were at the margin of 
statistical significance rather than clearly in the 
critical region as in the case of those on which our 
analysis depends in Tables 1-3; and (3) It dealt 
with past rather than present familial function and 
structure. 


It will be remembered that the respon- 
dents in this study were housewives. Of 
those who gave usable responses (i.e., ex- 
cluding the 20 percent for whom either there 
was no information or for whom the question 
was inappropriate in the sense that they had 
no dependent children) roughly 3 out of 5 
reported they would like to have relatives of 
the wife raise their children; 1 in 6 said 
relatives of the husband; 1 in 7 said no one 
in the metropolitan area; and 1 in 10 men- 
tioned an agency or a friend. (See Table 6.) 

As the previous findings suggest, ethnicity 


‘and migration are predictive of family-type 


responses to this question of trust. Seventeen 
out of 20 Jewish respondents would want 
kinsmen to rear their children and nearly 3 
out of 4 Jewish respondents would opt for 
relatives of the wife. For Protestants the 
proportion of kin-responses was less than a 
half, and less than 1 out of 3 opted for the 
wife’s relatives. Although more wives in all 
three ethnic categories chose their own kin 
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TABLE 3, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MIGRATORY Statuses BY LEVEL OF EXTENDED FAMILISM 





Migratory Status 
Both One Neither 
Measure and Level of Spouses Spouse Spouse 
Extended Familism Migrant Migrant Migrant Total Gamma* 
Extensity of Presence -179 
Low f 95.6 67.9 32.6 52.2 
High 4.4 32.1 67.4 47.8 
Intensity of Presence -89 
Low 60.0 7.1 1.4 13.5 
Medium 37.8 83.9 43.1 51.4 
High 2.2 8.9 55.6 35.1 
Interaction -82 
Low 91.1 83.9 36.1 57.1 
High 8.9 16.1 63.9 42.9 
Functionality -37 
Low 71.1 50.0 41.0 48.6 
High 28.9 50.0 59.0 51.4 
Number of cases * 45 56 144 245 


t The descriptions of the above levels appear in Table 1. 
. * All gammas are significant at the .01 level. 
a For remark about loss of cases see note “a” of Table 2. 


Taste 4. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ETHNIC CATEGORIES BY LEVEL OF EXTENDED FaMItism, 
WITHIN MicratTory STATUS * . 






































Measure and , 
Extended : ty 
Familism Migrant Spouses Jewish Catholic Protestant Total Gamma 
Extensity of Low” 45.2 90.9 97.7 79.8 = 
Presence High | Corer both 54.8 9.1 2.2, ' 20.2 39 
Low : 12.7 45.7 72.4 32.9 _ 
High Neither 87.3 54.3 27.6 67.1 a 
: Low 9.7 27.3 45.7 30.3 
puensity of Med. One or both 74.2 72.7 52.2 63.6  -—.6l 
High 16.1 0.0 2.2 6.1 
Low 0.0 2.9 3.4 1.4 
Med. Neither 26.6 60.0 69.0 43.4 —.63 
‘High 73.4 37.1 27.6 55.2 : 
Interaction Low 64.5 95.5 97.8 86.9 = 
High O76 or both 35.5 4.5 2.2 13.1 85 
Low , 17.7 48.6 69.0 35.7 _ 
Highs -~ Nather 82.3 51.4 31.0 64.3 :68 
Functionality Low 51.6 50.0 69.6 59.6 a 
High  Oneorboth č 38.4 30.0 30.4 40.4 523 
Low , 35.4 45.7 51.7 41.3 _ 
High Neither 64.6 54.3 48.3 58.7 ah 
N* One or both 31 22 46 99 
Neither 79 35 29 143 





* The first six gammas are significant at the 0.01 level; the last two are not, 
* For remark about loss of cases see note “a” of Table 2. 
>«Low,” “Medium,” and “High” refer to the same categories used in Tables 1 and 3. 
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TABLE 5. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ETHNIC CATEGORIES BY MIORATORY STATUS 
WITHIN LEVELS OF EXTENDED FAMILISM * 











Measure and R 
Level of : ee 
Extended : Ethnicity 
Familism Migrant Spouses Jewish Catholic Protestant Total Gamma 
Extensity of Low” Oneor both 58.3 55.6 68.2 62.7 DE 
Presence Neither 41.7 44.4 31.8 37.3 ' 
High One or both 19.8 9.5 11.1 17.2 36 
Neither 80.2 90.5 88.9 82.8 t 
Intensity of Low One or both 55.3 50.0 68.2 59.2 —.21 
Presence -+ Med. Neither 44.7 50.0 31.8 40.8 i 
High One or both 7.9 0.0 11.1 7.1 19 
Neither 92.1 100.0 88.9 92.9 i 
Interaction Low One or both 58.8 55.3 69.2 62.8 —.19 
Neither 41.2 44.7 30.8 37.2 s 
High One or both 14.5 5.3 10.0 12.4 #8 
Neither 85.5 94.7 90.0 87.6 i 
Functionality Low One or both 36.4 40.7 68.1 50.0 os 
Neither 63.6 59.3 31.9 50.0 k 
High ` One or both 22.7 36.7 50.0 32.3 —.41 
Neither 77.3 63.3 50.0 67.7 . 
N* 110 57 75 242 


* The last two gammas are significant at the 0.01 level; the first six are not. 
*For remark about loss of cases see note “a” of Table 2. Frequencies‘in the levels of extended 
familism vary from one index to another and may be calculated from Table 3. 


>See Note “b” of Table 4. 


than chose their husbands’, the proportion 
nominating husbands’ relatives was highest 


~ among the Catholics—3 out of 10. 


The variable of migration is also correlated 
with kin-responses. Where neither spouse is 
a migrant, 9 out of 10 responses are for kin 
-to raise their children and 3 out of 4 for 
wife’s kin. Where one or both are migrants, 
one-half are kin-responses and less than one- 
third are for wife’s relatives. (See Table 7.) 


CONCLUSIONS 


This report begins with the finding that 
suburban Jews are more familistic than non- 


Jews. This finding has been confirmed with 
respect to three additional measures of ex- 
tended familism., 

An effort has been made to account for the 
greater extended familism of the Jews on the 
basis of their concentration in certain geo- 
graphically immobile types of occupations. 
Three hypotheses were set up in the form of 
zero-order correlations: (1) that Jews would 
be overrepresented in certain types of em- 
ployment; (2) that those occupational types 
would be relatively immobile geographically; 
and (3) that geographic immobility would 
be related to high familism. 


TABLE 6. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ETHNIC CATEGORIES TO QUESTION ON Trust * 











Ethnicity 

Responses to question on 

` entrusting child’s care Jewish Catholic Protestant Total 
Relatives of wife 73.0 47.8 31.0 58.1 
Relatives of husband 12.4 30.4 172 17.0 
Friend or agency 5.8 8.7 19.0 9.5 
No one in metropolitan area 8.8 13.0 32.8 15.4 
N 137 46 58 241 





* Gamma (0.52) significant at 0.01 level. 
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TABLE 7. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MicraTory SraTuses To Question oN Trust * 


Responses to question on 
entrusting child’s care 
Relatives of wife 
Relatives of husband 
Friend or agency 
No one in metropolitan area 
N a 
, * Gamma (—0.69) significant at .01 level. 





Migrant Spouses 
Both One Neither Total 
16.7 40.5 + + 72,7 57.0 
3.3 33.3 17.4 18.7 
16.7 11.9 5.0 8.3 
63.3 14.3. 5.0 16.1 
30 42 121 193 


* For remark about loss of cases see note “a” of Table 2. 


One link in our chain of reasoning came 
apart when our measures of occupation 
failed to show correlations that were both 
theoretically and statistically significant. It 
is our belief that ethnicity and occupation 
are correlated, with economic status held 
constant, but that we need a more relevant 
and adequate occupational index to show it. 
Omitting occupation, we hypothesized a two- 
link chain of statistically substantial cor- 
relations connecting ethnicity to migration 
and migration to familism. These hypotheses 
were confirmed: more particularly, Jews 
were found to be less migratory than non- 
Jews and non-migrants to be more familistic 

The present set of data, however, does not 
support the further prediction that Jews are 
more familistic because they are non-migra- 
tory, but rather suggests that they are non- 
migratory because they are familistic. 

This empirically based conclusion does not 
entirely satisfy us; we are continuing our 
quest into the process relating ethnicity to 
extended familism. We should see how much 
variance we can account for by cultural 
differences. Also it may be that Jews move 
within a more limited universe of American 
cities than do non-Jews, If this should be so, 
it would result in a higher probability that 
incoming Jews would find delegations of 
kinsmen to welcome them at the docks, rail- 
road stations and airports. 

Both the original and revised formulations 
about ethnicity, migration, and familism led 
us to the additional prediction that difer- 
ences in ethnicity and migration would be 
correlated with differences in trust in the ex- 


tended family. Our expectations were con- 
firmed. While, in general, about three-quar- 
ters of our upper-middle-class suburban 
wives have kinsmen in the metropolitan area 
whom they would trust to rear their chil- 
dren, for Jews the proportion is 85 percent, 
for Protestants only 48 percent. Where both 
spouses are migrants, only 1 out of 5 report 
having relatives in the area to whom they 
would entrust the rearing of their children; 
where neither is a migrant, the proportion is 
3 out of 4. ; 

Finally, note may be taken of some de- 
scriptive findings. Catholics resembled Jews 
(and differed from Protestants) in being 
relatively non-migratory and in having 
highly functional interaction with kinsmen. 
Catholics were intermediate between Prot- 
estants and Jews with respect to the number 
of households of kin present, in the amount 
of interaction, and also the familistic re- 
sponses to the question on trust. With re- 
spect to trust, wives tended to favor relatives 
on their own side. Catholics exceeded both 
Protestants and Jews, however, in the pro- 
portion of wives who thought their children 
would be entrusted to their husbands’ rela- 
tives. All of these findings should be inter- 
preted in the context of a middle- to upper- 
middle-class suburb and in census tracts 
where non-Jews are somewhat older and 
better educated and have higher incomes 
than Jews. 


Thus it is evident that in this setting . 


there is a relation between ethnicity and ex- 
tended familism, but the nature of the proc- 
ess underlying that relation is not yet clearly 
understood. 
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ON THE PERSONAL CONSEQUENCES OF 
ALIENATION IN WORK * 


M2LVIN SEEMAN 


University of California, Los Angeles 


The consequences of alienation in work (i.c., engagement in work which is not intrinsically 
rewarding) are examined, using a random sample of the male work force in a Swedish com- 
munity. The consequences are those commonly attributed to work alienation by critics of 
modern industrial society: intergroup Sostility, anomia, political withdrawal, status seeking, 
and a sense of powerlessness. The notion that alienated labor eventuates in such outcomes 
receives little support here; the evidence suggests that this failure'to confirm the “generalisa- 
tion hypothesis” is not attributable to methodological difficulties. The influence of social 
factors crucial to mass society theory (e.g, membership in an occupational community or 
in a work organization) is examined and found to be minimal. Finally, an alienated 
(extrinsic) orientation toward work is also unrelated to such variables as ethnic hostility, 
political engagement and powerlessness. The significance of these negative findings for images 


of work in contemporary society is discussed. 


radical criticism of industrial so- 

| ciety, from Marx to the moderns,! has 
centered its attack on alienation in work. 

The concern for alienated labor is perhaps 
the central theme in the literature on the 
mass society, a literature in which the c-afts- 
man’s control over the work process and his 
personal engagement in it, are contrasted 
with the modern worker’s routinizatior and 


management. 
The criticism embodies two quite dis- 


*I wish to record my special thanks to Pro- 
fessor Gösta Carlsson for the generous assistance 
which made this study possible in conjunction with 
a Fulbright research grant to the University of 
Lund, Sweden. His assistance, and that of the staff 
of the Sociological Institute at Lund, ranged from 
intellectual exchange to financial aid and Swedish 
translation. I hope that the present product, emong 
others, can be taken as some small repaymen-. The 


work has also benefited from a grant-in-aid by’ 


the Swedish Social Science Research Council, by 
the University of California at Los Angeles, and 
by a continuing grant for comparative studies in 
alienation from the National Institutes of Health 
(MH-10460). The data analysis depended heavily 
on the assistance of Dennis Rohan and Milton 
Argeriou. 

1 The moderns I have in mind include, for ex- 
ample: Daniel Bell, Work and Its Discontents, 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1956; Paul Goodman, Grow- 
ing Up Absurd, New York: Random House, 1960; 
and Hannah Arendt, The Human Condition. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. These 
citations call attention to the fact that both the 
Marxist and the mass society traditions frequently 
make work alienation a central theme, though the 
former is probably more explicit and emphatic on 
the matter. 


tinct propositions: . (1) alienated work (i.e., 
work which is not intrinsically satisfying °) 
is typical of modern society, and this fact 
in its own right constitutes an indictment 
of the industrial order. In so important an 
experience as one’s work life, alienation 
represents an immoral denial of man’s 
potential. (2) Alienated work has conse- 
quences, since extended participation in un- 
fulfilling work cannot help but have serious 
social effects. Thus, the price we pay for 
alienated labor is not simply the denial of 
personal fulfillment, but the further trouble 
it generates in social life—i.e., political hos- 
tilities, frenetic leisure, social movements, 
race cleavages, and the like. 

This paper is concerned with the second 
of these propositions, while in no way im- 
plying that the first proposition is unim- 
portant. Mass society and neo-Marxian 
theory typically invoke both of them, for 
they often incorporate both an ideology and 
a set of predictions. It is to the latter that 
this work is addressed. Though these pre- 


2This version of alienation as “self-estrange- 
ment” (in work or in other activities) is one of 
five alternative meanings presented in my con- 
ceptual analysis of classic usages, Cf, “On the 
Meaning of Alienation,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 24 (December, 1959), pp. 783—791. For re- 
lated discussions of alienation in work, see Ben- 
nett M. Berger, “The Sociology of Leisure: Some 
Suggestions,” Industrial Relations, 2 (February, 
1962), pp. 31-45; and Arnold S. Kaufman, “On 
Alienation,” Inguiry, 8 (Summer, 1965), pp. 
141-165. 
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dictions are quite varied (and frequently 
implicit), it is possible to derive a set of 
reasonably coherent expectations. 


rary 


: People whose work provides little opportu- 
nity for decision on the job will see their 
world as being more generally ummanage- 
able. They will perceive themselves as be- 
ing relatively powerless to affect a wide 
range of social and personal outcomes. 

. Where work is relatively meaningless in 
itself, people will find it necessary to sub- 
stitute extrinsic ends as important goals. 
Thus, when work is fractionated, special- 
ized, and typically performed under condi- 
tions of high mobility, one may expect 
heightened attention to the status-confer- 
ring features surrounding work life (and, 
indeed, if Mills is correct in his analysis 
of the “status panic,” 3 to the status-confer- 
ring features of leisure as well). 

. With long hours given over to unrewarding 
tasks, alienated workers build up a reser- 
_ voir of frustration and disaffection. Mi- 

nority groups are likely targets for this 
hostility, hence alienation in work and prej- 
udiced attitudes should tend to co-exist. 

4. Work which provides little opportunity for 

individual commitment in an orderly career 
should encourage a relatively anomic view 
of life. Thus, where work does not bind 
the individual meaningfully, the social 
order should generally be viewed as being 
less supportive and trustworthy. 

5. Alienated work does not reward motiva- 
tional investment in the work process. It is 

par excellence an occasion for withdrawal, 

and it teaches the lesson of withdrawal— 

a lesson which the alienated worker carries 
over into political life by his avoidance of 

political activity and ignorance of political 
affairs. 


This is certainly only a partial list of the 
relevant propositions, but a general theme 
can easily be identified with the help of 
this list, namely, the theme of “generaliza- 
tion,” Alienated work is troublesome because 
its effects generalize out of the work sphere 
into other areas of social life: the lack of 
control in work leads to a sense of low con- 
trol in political and social affairs; the hos- 
tility bred in the work situation overflows 
into intergroup antagonism; the disengage- 
ment at work encourages loose commitment 
to the normative order in general. 

Though little has been done to test di- 
rectly such negative consequences of alien- 
ated work, we know enough already to be 


8C. Wright Mills, White Collar, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1951, Chapter 11. 


n 


w 


cautious about a monolithic image of work 
experience. We know,. for example, that de- 
spite wide variations in work conditions and 
despite the extent of routinization in work, 
there is a remarkably widespread tendency 
for people to say that they are satisfied with 
their work; and we also know that, by some 
standards at least, the level of alienation in 
work is surprisingly low.* 

The study reported here represents an 
effort to test the generalization theme, seek- 
ing to establish the limits of its applicability 
and the conditions which mute or exaggerate 
its operation. The effort is part of a series 
of papers devoted to a clarification of the 
alienation problem as it is reflected chiefly 
in the mass society literature. Though mass 


` theory is certainly not essential to the study 


of alienation, one can find in this theory the 
beginnings of an orderly theoretical ground 
for the predictions described above. The 
theory sets out, in effect, a tripartite 
scheme: social structural conditions (e.g., 
the decline of kinship, the emergence of 
rationalized work procedures) are presumed 
to have alienative effects (in any one of 
various alienative modes—e.g., isolation, 
powerlessness, self-estrangement), and this 
in turn leads to determinate consequences 
in attitude and behavior (e.g., political with- 
drawal or mass movements). The present 
work focuses on the “alienation has con- 
sequences” feature of this mass society 
model: it asks whether work which is self- 
estranged, in the sense that it provides little 
intrinsic satisfaction, has the attitude and 
behavior correlates that the generalization 
theme would predict.” 


4See, for example, Robert Blauner, “Work Sat- 
isfaction and Industrial Trends in Modern Society,” 
in W. Galenson and S. M. Lipset, editors, Labor 
and Trade Untonism, New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1960, pp. 339-360; and Harold Wilensky, 
“Varieties of Work Experience,” in H. Borow, 
editor, Man in a World of Work, New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1964, pp. 125-154. Wilensky 
concludes: “By our stringent measure, relating work 
role to prized self-image, the incidence of aliena- 
tion is low...” (p. 143). For evidence of high 
alienation in work, see Robert Dubin, “Industrial 
Workers’ Worlds: A Study of the Central Life 
Interests of Industrial Workers,” Social Problems, 
3 (January, 1956), pp. 131-142. 

5I have concentrated my attention heretofore on 
the powerlessness version of allenation, testing two 
main propositions: (1) membership in mediating 
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METHOD 


The data are based upon interviews car- 
ried out among a sample of the male work 
force in Malmö, Sweden. This is the third 
largest city in Sweden, with a population of 
roughly 240,000 and a concentration in com- 
mercial and seaport occupations. A random 
sample of males between the ages of twenty 
and seventy-nine years was drawn from the 
official population register, a total of 558 
workers being finally interviewed (in Swe- 


dish). An additional 115 interviews were . 


unobtainable—of which only 37 were refus- 
als, the remainder being persons who were 
seriously ill, had moved to an unknown ad- 
dress, or the like. The effective sample in 
the analysis below is substantially less than 
558, since the retired workers (N=54) and 
those who failed to complete relevant por- 
tions of the interview were excluded. 

The primary problem was the develop- 
ment of an index of work alienation.. To 
that end, the interview included fifteen ques- 
tions (taken largely from Blauner’s recent 
volume on the industrial worker) ê dealing 
with work experience. Blauner has shown 





organizations is associated with low powerlessness, 
and (2) those who are high in powerlessness ex- 
hibit poor learning of control-relevant knowledge 
(e.g., about health, politics, or criminal rehabilita- 
tion). 

On the first of these propositions, see especially, 
Arthur G. Neal and Melvin Seeman, “Organizations 
and Powerlessness: A Test of the Mediation Hy- 
pothesis,” American Sociological Review, 29 (April, 
1964), pp. 216-226; and Melvin Seeman, “Aliena- 
tion, Membership and Political Knowledge,” Pubkc 
Opinion Quarterly, 30 (Fall, 1966) pp. 354-367. For 
the learning studies, see Melvin Seeman, “Alienation 
and Social Learning in a Reformatory,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 69 (November, 1963), pp. 
270-284; Melvin Seeman and John W. Evans, 
“Alienation and Learning in a Hospital Setting,” 
American Sociological Review, 27 (December, 1962), 
pp. 772-780; and Melvin Seeman, “Alienation and 
Knowledge: A Comparative Study of Powerless- 
ness and Learning,” Sociometry (June, 1967), 
forthcoming. 

These studies bear on both major implications 
of the tripartite mass schema: (1) structural con- 
ditions lead to powerlessness; and (2) alienation, in 
turn, has attitude and behavioral consequences. For 
a commentary on this line of work as seen by Alain 
Touraine and his associates in the Laboratoire de 
Sociologie Industrielle, see the summary and “de- 
bate” in Sociologie du Travail (forthcoming). 

8 Robert Blauner, AMenation and Freedom, Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1964. 


that these questions discriminate among his- 
torically different work situations—e.g., 
skill industries (printing) vs. machine in- 
dustries (textiles) vs. assembly-line (auto- 
mobile) and automated work (chemicals). 
The replies were then subjected to factor 
analysis, with not only work responses but 
other attitude and behavior items (e.g., the 
powerlessness questions described below) be- 
ing included in the analysis. A clear cluster 
of work responses emerged from the factor- 
ing, a cluster which is referred to here as the 
index of “work alienation.” The seven items 
comprising this scale (listed below) all ask 
essentially whether the respondent finds his 
work engaging and rewarding in itself: 


1. Is your job too simple to bring out your 
best abilities or not? 

2. Can you do the work on the job and keep 
your mind on other things most of the 
time, or not? 

3. Which one of the following statements 
comes closest to describing how you feel 
about your present job? (Four statements, 
from “Interesting nearly all the time” to 
“Completely dull and monotonous’) 

4.Does your job make you work too fast 
most of the time, or not? 

5. Does your job really give you a chance to 
try out ideas of your own or not? 

6. If you had the opportunity to retire right 
now, would you prefer to do that or would 
you prefer to go on working at your present 
job? 

7.On an ordinary workday, do you have the 
opportunity to make independent decisions 
when you are carrying out your tasks, or 
is it rather routine work? 


With respect to our dependent variables, 
it is plain that we must deal here with the’ 
correlates of work alienation, rather than 
with consequences in any literal sense, 
though the implication is that alienation in 
work leads to the troubles we sought to 
examine in the interview. The five proposi- 
tions described above served as a guide to 
the measures required as outcomes of work 
alienation. 

1. Generalized powerlessness. The indi- 
vidual’s expectancies for control were meas- 
ured by means of a forced-choice scale which 
has been used in a number of American 
studies and whose characteristics have been 
reported elsewhere.” The fifteen items used 


T Īn addition to the work cited in note 5 above, 
see Julian B. Rotter, “Generalized Expectancies for 
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in the present study were very similar to 
those employed by Neal and Seeman, offer- 
ing the respondent a choice between an ex- 
pression of mastery and of powerlessness. 
Two examples follow: 


a.— Many times I feel that I have little in- 
fluence over the things that happen to 


me. 
— I do not believe that chance and luck 
are very important in my life. 

b. — Becoming a success is a matter of hard 
work; luck has little or nothing to do 
with it. 

— Getting a job depends mainly on being 
in the right place at the right time. 

2. Intergroup hostility. A Bogardus-type 
social-distance test was developed, offering 
a standard set of nearness alternatives (from 
marriage to citizenship) and employing five 
groups relevant to the Swedish situation: 
Negroes, Americans, Estonians, Jews, and 
Gypsies. The Kuder-Richardson reliability 
coefficient for this prejudice score was 0.91. 

3. Political awareness. A sixteen-item in- 
formation test was prepared and pre-tested, 
dealing with both Swedish politics and in- 
ternational affairs (e.g., “Sweden’s foreign 
minister at the present time is Osten 
Unden”; “Switzerland is a member of the 
European Economic Community’’). The re- 
spondent was instructed not to guess, and 
three answer alternatives were provided: 
True; False; Don’t know. The individual’s 
score was the number of correct answers. 
The reliability estimate was 0.73 for this 
knowledge test. 

4, Status-mindedness. A Swedish transla- 
tion. was prepared of the “mobility orienta- 
tion” scale used in several U.S. studies.® 
In the present case, the scale consisted of 
fourteen items (all presented in the usual 
Likert format) intended to measure the de- 
gree to which the respondent placed the 
value of occupational mobility above other 
values in his hierarchy of goals. Two ex- 
amples will suffice to illustrate the meaning 
of a high (status-oriented) score: 





Internal Versus External Control of Reinforce- 
ment,” Psychological M onographs, 80, No. 1 (Whole 
#609, 1966), pp. 1-28. 

® Various studiés have demonstrated the utility of 
the status-mindedness scale for making predictions 
about leadership, prejudice, and the like. See, for 
example, Fred B. Silberstein and Melvin Seeman, 
“Social Mobility and Prejudice,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 65 (November, 1959), pp. 258-264. 


a. I'd probably turn down a substantial ad- 
vancement if it involved being away from 
the family a good deal. (Agree=low score) 

b. I wouldn’t let my friendship ties in a com- 
munity stand in the way of moving on to 
a better job. (Agree=high score) 

5. Normlessness. A Swedish version of 
Srole’s anomia scale was administered in 
the interview. This five-item Likert-type 
scale has been widely used and is intended 
as a measure of the individual’s sense for 
a dependable social order characterized by 
interpersonal trust and clarity of normative 
demands, the obverse of which is “self-to- 
other alienation. fe 

6. Expert orientation. See we were 
mainly concerned with various forms of 
withdrawal, putatively occasioned by work 
experience that is characterized by low con- 
trol and low engagement, an attitude item 
especially designed for the Swedish situation 
was included. Sweden, on the whole, makes 
heavy use of experts in the conduct of gov- 
ernment (e.g., considerable weight is, as- 
signed to expert-based committee reports on 
social policy). We were interested in a rough 
assessment of the connection between work 
experience and the respondent’s willingness 
to turn matters over to the specialists’ con- 
trol. Thus, the respondents were asked 
whether they agreed or disagreed (on a five- 
point scale) with the statement: “Actually, 
the basic decisions on political and social 
questions should be made by the specialists 
and experts.” Respondents who opt for spe- 
cialist control (a “high” score meaning 
agreement with the item) are relatively dis- 
engaged from political affairs, though clearly 
this one expression of a “let-the-experts- 
do-it” attitude has both methodological and 
philosophical difficulties. For example, its 
reliability is unknown (but a recent study 
using the same item in the U.S. produced 
radically lower expert acceptance, as one 
might expect), and the counter-argument 


® Leo Srole, “Social Integration and Certain Cor- 
ollaries: An Exploratory Study,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 21 (December, 1956), pp. 709—716. 
The scale apparently has a heavy component of 
generalized negativism or discouragement. For evi- 
dence on this, see (among others) Edward L. Mc- 
Dil, “Anomie, Authoritarianism, Prejudice and 
Socio-Economic Status: An Attempt at Clarlfica- 
tion,” Socia} Forces, 39 (March, 1961), pp. 239- 
245. 
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that there are long-range democratic. con- 
trols over the experts remains unanswered. 
Nonetheless, we present the evidence on 
the specialist question here for what it may 
provisionally tell about the “retreat” into 
expertise. ` 


RESULTS 


The Correlates of Work Alienation. We 
have three major tasks in the analysis of 
these data: (1) to examine the correlations 
obtained for the work alienation index; (2) 
to establish the appropriate controls show- 


‘ing that the associations are not spurious; 


and (3) to determine whether the relation- 
ships are affected by social factors that are 
commonly employed. in mass theory as im- 
portant conditioners of the hypothesized 
outcomes (chiefly, membership in mediating 
organizations and participation in an occupa- 
tional community). 

Table 1 presents (in its first line) the 
correlations required to test the notion that 


work alienation has negative outcomes. The 


full set of intercorrelations among the de- 
pendent variables is also given in Table 1, 
for these r’s reflect upon the quality and 
reasonability of the outcome measures, and 
they are of interest in their own right. 

The most striking feature of Table 1 is 
the contrast it shows: work alienation is 


not consistently and significantly related . 


to the postulated outcomes, yet the outcome 
measures themselves are patterned in sig- 
nificant and predictable ways. For example, 
the powerlessness measure (column 5 in 
Table 1) is unrelated to work alienation, for 
both the manuals and non-manuals; but 
high powerlessness clearly goes, as it should, 
with high anomia, high expert orientation, 


high prejudice, and low political knowledge. 


These are not likely to be instrument- 
generated correlations (i.e., correlating at- 
titudes that may be quite similar but have 
been named differently), though this may 
partially be the case for anomia and power- 
lessness. The political knowledge correlations 
(—0.21 and —0.17 in the last row of Ta- 
ble 1), for example, involve the subject’s 
responses to a factual test of information 
about world affairs, and this test score cor- 
relates with a measure of the person’s ex- 
pectancies for control of a wide variety of 


Taste 1. INTERCORRELATION or Work ALIENATION AND OUTCOME Inpices, FoR MANUAL AND NON-MANUAL Workers IN SWEDEN ` 
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9.25; 


1.49). The mean difference is significant (see footnote 10). A table similar to the one presented here, but for the sample as a whole, shows no important 


*P<.05 
EP OL. 


change in the pattern above, hence the breakdown of the two major occupational groups is retained here. 
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socio-economic matters (war, inflation, occu- 
pational success, national prestige, and gov- 
ernmental policy). The important fact in 
Table 1 can be put as follows: three quite 
different measures—namely, a prejudice 
score (obtained via a social-distance scale), 
a powerlessness score (obtained by a forced- 
choice procedure), and a political knowledge 
score (obtained through a true-false infor- 
mation test)—show no correlation with 
work alienation. However, they show con- 
sistent relationships among themselves and 
with other outcome variables. 

Thus, these unimpressive r’s between work 
alienation and its presumed consequences 
raise serious questions about the validity of 
the generalization thesis, and they do so in 
a context of other associations which sug- 
gest that our respondents are making mean- 
ingful discriminations in their interview re- 
plies. It seems unlikely that the answers to 
the work questions alone can be suspected 
on technical grounds, particularly in view 
of. Blauner’s evidence showing that these 
items discriminate well among different work 
situations. Blauner reports, for example, (1) 
that the percentage of male workers who 
“can think of other things while working” 
(see question 2 in the work alienation meas- 
ure) varies from 19 percent in the paper in- 
dustry to 46 percent in the highly-routinized 


textile industry; and (2) that the percent ` 


who find their job “dull and monotonous” 
(see question 3) varies from 4 percent in 
a craft industry (printing) to 34 percent 
who complain of. monotony in the assembly- 
line automobile industry.’° 

Still, it is true that the total scores on 
work alienation are narrowly distributed, 
with a relatively heavy concentration in the 
middle range. It seemed wise, therefore, to 
look more closely at the extremes—i.e., to 


10 Blauner, op. cit. (1964), p. 175. Within the 
present data there are similar signs that a purely 
measurement argument against the work alienation 
index is a dubious one. For example, among the 
non-manuals, the correlation between income and 
work alienation is —0.31 (P<0.01) ; and those who 
are in non-manual occupations of relatively higher 
prestige show significantly low alienation as one 
would expect (x2=28.781; df=-1; P<0.01). As ex- 
pected too, the manual workers are higher in work 
alienation than the non-manuals (the mean scores 
are 10.02 and 9.25, respectively; t=6.154; P<0.001, 
with N==453). | : 


trichotomize the distribution and compare 
the “high” and “low” alienation groups to 
determine whether differences in these ex- 
treme groups were being obscured by the 
moderates. Among the manuals, for example, 
these extreme categories involved, respec- 
tively, 41 and 47 cases (with 162 being 
“moderates”). There is no need to present 
the results of this analysis in its entirety. 
The gist of it is given in Table 2 where the 


extreme groups on work alienation are com- . 


pared using two of the outcome variables 
(the two selected for presentation repre- 
senting the range, in a sense, of the depen- 
dent variables: the expert question, a single 
item attitude measure; and the political 
knowledge test, a “hard” criterion true-false 
information score). 

The data of Table 2 (including the data 
similar to it from the other outcome vari- 
ables, not presented here) support two con- 
clusions: (1) as in Table 1, but here using 
only the extremes in work alienation, the 
basic finding for both manuals and non- 
manuals is one of low and non-significartt 
association; and (2) the trends, such as 
they are, typically go in the direction that 
the generalization thesis would predict (e.g., 
those high in work alienation tend to be 
somewhat more expert-oriented). But these 
are slim trends, indeed, and the main drift 
of the analysis for the extreme groups is 
that again we fail to find evidence for the 
generalization process. 

The question, naturally, arises as to 
whether the usual background variables may 
be masking or suppressing the expected re- 
Jationships. It would be more likely that 
education, occupational prestige and the like, 
would produce spuriously Aigh associations 
between work alienation and the outcome 
indices, but a test of the possibility that 
appropriate controls would produce more 
convincing evidence of generalization seemed 
in order. Accordingly, controls were estab- 
lished for each of the following variables: 
age, education, income, occupational pres- 
tige level, number of years on the present 
job, and size of present workplace. . 

The general findings of this analysis are 
illustrated in Table 3, where the control 
for education among the non-manual work- 
ers is displayed. Education is presumably a 
crucial variable (and especially so among 
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TABLE 2. PERCENT (AND FREQUENCIES) HIGH AND Low oN Two OUTCOME MEASURES yor WorKERS Higa 
AND LOW IN ALIENATION 





Non-Manual Workers 








Manual Workers j 
Low Work High Work Low Work. High Work 
Alienation Alienation Alienation Alienation 
Diois (N=47) (N=41) (N=59) (N==34) 
Measure % N % N % N % N 
Expert High 47 (22) 66 (27) 46 (27) 62 (21) 
Orientation _ Low 53 (25) 34 (14) 54 (32) 38 (13) 
100% 100% 100% 100% 
Political High 49 (23) 54 ` (22) 86 (51) 74 (25) 
Knowledge Low 51 (24) 46 (19) 14 (8) 26 (9) 
100% 100% | 100% 100% 


Note: The “middle” group in the trichotomized distribution for work alienation (low-middle-high) 


fs omitted. 


the non-manuals, where the variance on 
education is appreciable), since-we are deal- 
ing with outcome variables that are known 
to be heavily influenced by education—e.g., 
anomia, prejudice, and political knowledge. 
Table 3 is quite typical of the product 
yielded by the other control variables, and 
it shows that, with the control applied, work 
alienation has very little indeed to do with 
the outcomes measured here. 

The import of these results (and of the 
parallel results’ for the other controls, not 
presented here) is that the appropriate con- 
trols do not make the generalization phe- 
nomenon more evident; if anything, these 
controls make the three barely significant 
rs in Table 1 (between work alienation 
and the outcome measures) more suspect 
as indicators of generalization in any mean- 


ingful sense. These remarks apply to income 
as well as education: one might suppose 
that the poorly paid worker engaged in 
unsatisfying work would show the negative 
outcomes most clearly, but the correlations 
for the low-income group are not distinc- 
tively higher. There is no way of knowing, 
without comparative data, whether the so- 
cialized Swedish economy, with its order- 
liness and wage stability, constitutes a rather 
special and more favorable case either for 
the low income worker in particular, or for 
all workers. 

Control over the work process. For Marx, 
as for more recent critics of industrial so- 
ciety, a key feature of work alienation is 
found in the worker’s lack of control over 
his work life. As Blauner has noted, this 
lack of control can be manifested in ways 


Taste 3. Percent HicH on VARIOUS OUTCOME INDICES, CONTROLLING FOR EDUCATION, AMONG Nox- 
MANTAL WORKERS DIFFERING IN Decree oF Work ALIENATION 








Low Education High Education 
Low High Low High 

Outcome Alienation Alienation Alienation Alienation 
Measure (N=56) (N=43) (N=44) (N=26) 
Anomia 40 ` 37 18 17 
Expert Orientation 57 72 46 54 
Mobility Attitude 26 19 27 42 
Prejudice 41 37 11 19 
Powerlessness 41 — 44 18 23 
Political Knowledge 71 67 98 92 


Note: None of the chi-squares for these fourteen distributions (using the full range of the breakdown, 
not simply a comparison of percentages scoring high on the outcome variable) reaches a statistically 


significant level. 
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that need to be distinguished; but surely one 
of the most fundamental of these is the lack 
of control over the immediate work process. 
As Blauner comments: “Reacting to the 
rhythms of technology: rather than acting 
in some independent or autonomous man- 
ner, (the worker) approaches most com- 
pletely the condition of thingness, which is 
the essence of alienation.” 14 

The measure of work alienation discussed 
above has some bearing upon work auton- 
omy, but a more direct treatment of ‘con- 
trol over the work process is possible. We 
included a question which asked directly, 
“How much control do you have over the 
work pace in your job?”—the respondent 
then choosing an answer from among three 
statements saying, essentially, that he had 
a great deal of control, some control, or 
very little control. The score for this (per- 
force narrowly distributed) item correlates 
in the expected fashion with work aliena- 
tion: e.g., among the manuals, with educa- 
tion controlled (N==213), r=—0.21 (high 
alienation goes with low control.). 

The control item, however, does not cor- 
relate with the outcome indices; it yields, 
that is, the same minimal associations that 
the work alienation measure revealed. Ta- 
ble 4 shows these results for both the 
manual and non-manual workers. None of 
the differences in that table is significant 
or appreciable, yet the control item works 
as one might anticipate with respect to the 
manual versus non-manual distinction: the 


11 Jbid., p. 20. For a discussion of loss of control 
over the work process, see William A. Faunce, “Au- 
tomation and the Automobile Worker,” Social 
Problems, 6 (Summer, 1958), pp. 68-78. 


non-manuals are significantly higher in their 
sensed control over the work process (see 
footnote to Table 4). 

Social bonds and work alienation. Some 
would suggest that our search for outcomes 
is unduly individualistic, pointing to the 
likelihood that social features connected 
with work are important mediators of aliena- 
tion and its effects. There is, for example, 
the familiar argument that membership in 
a work organization can serve both to mod- 
erate the worker’s alienation and to mute 
its negative effect by providing an instru- 
ment of control that the worker sees as rep- 
resenting his work-relevant interests. Simi- 
larly, work-related affective bonds (e.g., a 


13 Each item of the work allenation measure’ was 
also treated separately, on the possibility that the 
total score was masking consequences relating to 
particular features of the person’s work experience. 
Though there are occasional significant chi-squares 
in this extended analysis (a chi-square for each of 
seven items against each of six outcomes, for both 
manuel and non-manual workers), the weight of 
the evidence is consistent with the analysis already 
presented. oe 

It may be suggested that these work allenation 
items are simply an index of work satisfaction. The 
notion of alienation employed here refers to in- 
trinsic reward in work, an idea that is not equiva- 
lent to satisfaction with the job, even though the 
two may be correlated. Unfortunately, the Swedish 
interview did not include a question on general job 
satisfaction, but the preliminary results of a later 


- American study are instructive. In a sample of 172 


Negro manual workers (all males), an r of —0.02 
was obtained between the work alienation index 
(using the same items as in the Swedish case) and 
a question on work satisfaction. As Berger remarks, 
“. . . job satisfaction does not necessarily tell us 
much about alienation .. . one can be quite alien- 
ated from work but quite satisfied with one’s job” 
(op. cit., p. 42). 


TABLE 4, Percent HicH ow Various Outcome Inpices AMonc Workers Hich asp Low In CONTROL 
OF THE WoEK PROCESS 











Manual Non-Manual 

Outcome Low Control High Control Low Control High Control 
Measure (N=118) (N==132) (N=51) (N=120) 
Anomia 31 27 31 30 
Expert Orientation 53 55 57 58 
Mobility Attitude 36 30 26 27 
Prejudice 31 30 31 28 
Powerlessness 42 41 34 33 
Political Knowledge 46 52 80 80 





Note: The only significant difference in this table is found in the manual vs. non-manual frequency 
distribution, with the non-manuals being more heavily concentrated in the “high control” category 
(x?=12.759; df=1; P<.001). 
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sense of occupational community) may op- 
erate in the same meliorative way. Indeed, 
Pearlin has provided some evidence along 
these lines in his study of alienation among 
nurses. He writes: “Thus, alienation occurs 
less among those who have established extra- 
work friendship relations with fellow work- 
ers and this was found to be especially true 
when the friends are part of the same face- 
to-face work group.” 13 

The question at stake is a dual one: do 
such social bonds moderate the sense of 
alienation in work; and, whatever the an- 
swer to that question, do these bonds bear 
upon the generalization of alienated work 
into the negative outcomes with which we 
are here concerned—i.e., do such bonds mute 
or accentuate the tie between alienated work 
and its postulated outcomes? 

‘These questions required two indices of 
social bonds (organization and community) ; 
and a word is in order about how these 


` were derived. The idea of organizational ties 


can refer both to membership itself or to 
engagement in the life of the organization. 
For the manual workers in Sweden, the lat- 
ter is a necessary measure since nearly all 
of the manuals have formal membership 
(only 25 out of 282 report no membership). 
Hence, a series of questions were asked 
dealing with the worker’s attitude toward 
and participation in the organization, and 
from these an index of organizational in- 
volvement was derived. These questions con- 
cerned (1) attendance at organization meet- 
ings; (2) importance of the organization 
to the worker; (3) perceived influence of 
the worker in organizational affairs; and 
(4) participation as an officer of the or- 
ganization. 

The measure of occupational community 
was borrowed from the well-known study of 
the printers’ union by Lipset, ef al.,1¢ and 
was based upon three factors: (1) having 
close friends in the same occupation; (2) 


13 Leonard I. Pearlin, “Alienation from Work: A 
Study of Nursing Personnel,” American Sociological 
Review, 27 (June, 1962), pp. 314-326; p. 325. 
Pearlin’s work alienation refers to “subjectively ex- 
perienced powerlessness to control” one’s work, a 
definition which is narrower than that employed 
here. 

14 Seymour M. Lipset, Martin A. Trow and James 
S. Coleman, Union Democracy, Glencoe: ane Free 


© Press, 1956. 


having close friends in the same workplace; 
and (3) seeing these friends frequently 
outside the work sphere. 

Table 5 presents the correlations patwesn 
work alienation and its presumed outcomes 
for those who were high and low in or- 
ganizational involvement and in occupa- 
tional community (for manual workers only, 
in the interest of clarity and space; the 
non-manual data require no alteration of 
the conclusions). The table includes the 
mean work alienation scores for these sub- 
groups. The last two lines of Table 5 re- 
quire comment. The interview began with 
four questions concerning the degree of in- 
terest respondents had in various activities 
(intended chiefly as an easy introduction 
to the interview process). Two of these in- 
terests are relevant to the meaningfulness 
of the measures under discussion here, 
namely, the respondent’s interest in “in- 
ternational affairs” and in “discussing my 
work.” These are quite different interests, 
and they ought to show a differential rela- 
tion to the work alienation measure. Unless 
there is a rather high degree of generaliza- 
tion, work alienation should be unrelated 
to interest in international affairs, but one 
might expect alienation to be associated with 
the interest in discussing one’s work. Thus, 
these two interests provide a point of dis- 
crimination about the work alienation index. 
Again, the question is: does this measure 
work as it logically should, and is there 
evidence for a high degree of generalization? 

The main conclusion derivable from Ta- 
ble 5 is that the effects of involvement and 
community are not substantial: 


1. The workers who are engaged in the life 
of the organization, or in an occupational 
community, are not different in the mean 
level of work alienation they express. 

. The degree of correlation between aliena- 
tion and its outcomes is not materially af- 
fected by the differences in social bonds. 
Though the r’s are increased in some in- 
stances (most consistently showing that 
high work alienation goes with low occu- 
pational striving), the basic pattern of 

association is maintained. 

3.So far as the differentiation of worker’s 

interests is concerned, these data show the 

' expected pattern: those high in work aliena- 

tion have significantly less interest in dis- 
cussing their work with others, especially 
where the worker is not in an occupational 


bh 
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TABLE 5. CORRELATIONS BETWEEN WORK ALIENATION AND VARIOUS OUTCOMES FoR MANUAL WORKERS 
Dirrezinc IN THER ORGANIZATIONAL INVOLVEMENT AND OCCUPATIONAL COMMUNITY 








Organizational Involvement Occupational Community 
Low High Low High 

Measure (N=147) (N=103) (N==124) (N=126) 
Anomia .17* 13 .18* .13 
Expert Orientation 16 .10 17 .10 

Mobility Attitude —.32** 04 —.08 —.23°* 
Prejudice .10 —.04 .06 .03 
Powerlessness .05 .05 .14 —.03 
Political Knowledge 08 —.03 .00 06 
Mean Work Alienation 9.9 10.1 9.9 ; 10.1 
International interest 07. —.1i .01 —.02 
Discuss my work —.17" —.1l —.25** —.04 





Note: The organizational involvement score excludes workers who were not members of a work 


organization (see text discussion). 
*P< 05. 
** P< Ol, 


community or organizationally involved; 
but work alienation is unrelated to interest 
in international affairs.15 


Intrinsic orientation toward work. The 
kind of work a person has may be far less 
important than what he is oriented to in 
that work—i.e., the rewards he finds most 
satisfying in the job. Here the same dis- 
tinction between intrinsic and extrinsic ac- 
tivity applies, and it seems wise to examine 
the relevance of an alienated orientation for 
the problem of generalization.1® 

We offered the respondents a fairly stan- 
dard set of job values, asking them to select 
“the feature of your present job that you 
like the most.” The following eight alterna- 
tives were supplied: (1) it’s interesting 


15 Of the 16 comparisons possible in Table 5 be- 
tween r’s obtained for the “high” and “low” groups 
(12 for the outcome measures, and 4 for the inter- 
est scores), only one attains statistical significance 
(the —0.32 vs. 0.04 for mobility attitude). 

18 The interest in intrinsic reward, embodied in 
the notion of “self-estrangement” employed here, is 
reflected also in psychology. This is especially evi- 
dent in recent efforts to re-cast the instrumental 
(extrinsic) language that has dominated learning 
theory toward more intrinsic descriptions of be- 
havior; cf., for example, Robert W. White, “Motiva- 
tion Reconsidered: The Concept of Competence,” 
Psychological Review, 66 (September, 1959), pp. 
297-333. For an application of the notion of in- 
trinsic satisfaction to sociological interests in learn- 
ing and socialization, see Alan K. Anderson and 
Omar K. Moore, “Autotelic Folk-Models,” The 
Sociological Quarterly, 1 (October, 1960), pp. 203- 
216. 


work; (2) has high prestige; (3) good work- 
ing conditions; (4) it’s educational work; 
(5) a secure job; (6) pays good wages; (7) 
uses my skill; and (8) good chances for pro- 
motion. Choices 1, 4 and 7 were considered 
“intrinsic” since they focus upon the nature 
of the work itself, whereas the “extrinsic” 
items describe the job’s consequences 
(wages, promotion, prestige) or the condi- 
tions under which it is performed. Only four 
of these alternatives drew a substantial num- 


ber of first choices among both manual and ` 


non-manual workers, and, as it happens, two 
of these were intrinsic values and two ex- 
trinsic: interesting work and uses my skill 
vs. working conditions and security (see 


Table 6 for the respective N’s). As might be | 


expected, and as other studies have shown, 
the extrinsic values of security and working 
conditions are more heavily chosen among 
the manual workers. 

There are grounds for supposing that these 
differences in work orientation might be re- 
lated to the variables that are here treated 
as outcomes. Rosenberg, for example, pre- 
sents evidence showing that college students 
who make an extrinsic choice among occu- 
pational values (those who rank “a chance 
to earn a good deal of money” as a first 
choice) score significantly lower on a gen- 
eralized “faith in people” scale.1? This is, 


17 Morris Rosenberg, Occupations and Values, 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1957; especially Chapter 
I. 
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TABLE 6. Mzan OUTCOME SCORES FOR MANUAL WORKERS ÛRIENTED TO INTRINSIC AND ExTRINsIC JoB 
VALUES WITH EDUCATION CONTROLLED 





Intrinsic Choice Extrinsic Choice 
Interest- Uses My Working 
: ing Work Skill - Conditions Security 
Measure (N=94) (N==30) (N=41) (N=54) 
Anomia 11.4 11.4 12.2 11.7 
Expert Orientation 3.6 3.2 3.5 3.6 
Mobility Attitude 38.9 41.6 38.9 39.2 
Prejudice 3.6 2.9 4.8 4.5 
Powerlessness 5.0 4.2 5.2 5.4 
Political Knowledge 6.7 6.7 6.0 6.5 
Work Alienation 9.6 9.7 10.4 10.6** 
~ International interest 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.6 
Discuss my work 3.3 3.5 2.9 2.744 


Note: The control for education excludes 39 manual workers who offered one of these four values as 
their choice, Among non-manual workers the respective N’s for the four choices were: Interesting work, 
91; Uses my skill, 40; Working conditions, 14; and Security, 11, 

** Differences among the four choice groups significant at the .01 level in a one-way analysis of variance. 


of course, simply a relationship among ex- 
pressed attitudes, since none of these stu- 
dents was actually engaged in an occu- 
pation. The question is, does an unalienated 
orientation toward one’s actual work (a 
focus upon intrinsic values in the work it- 
self) relate to the variables under discus- 
sion? It is more difficult, of course, to speak 
here of “outcomes.” Though being engaged 
in alienated work may easily be thought of 
as producing (let us say) ethnic hostility, 
it is more reasonable to think of an intrinsic 


orientation as part of a syndrome of atti- 


tudes—a syndrome that may or may not in- 
clude such variables as hostility, powerless- 
ness, knowledge, and the like. 

. Table 6 presents the data bearing upon 
the existence of such a syndrome. Though 
Table 6 presents the data for manual work- 
ers only, the same pattern is found among 
the non-manuals (these data not being pre- 
sented because the control for education 
sharply reduces the available cases per cell). 
The results presented here are coordinate 
with what has gone before: (1) the analysis 
of variance for the six “outcome” variables 
shows that none of these is significantly 
bound up with an intrinsic orientation to- 
ward work (though the prejudice scores 
vary considerably and in the direction one 
would predict); (2) as in the earlier mate- 
rial, the interest scores show the expected 
differentiation, with those who are intrinsi- 
cally oriented showing greater interest in 


discussing their work (but no difference in 
international interest); and (3) the work 
alienation scores vary as one would expect: 
those who emphasize intrinsic values are ac- 
tually engaged in less alienative work.1§ 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


We have found little evidence that alien- 
ated work, in the sense of work which is wn- 
rewarding in its own right, has the general- 
ized consequences often imputed to it. The 
alienated worker is not more hostile to ethnic 
minorities, less knowledgeable and engaged 
in political matters, less sanguine about or 
interested in the possibility of exercising 
control over socio-political events, more 
status minded, or more anomic. With respect 
to the latter two variables, there are small 
signs (particularly among the manual work- 
ers) that the extreme groups in work aliena- 
tion do generalize their work attitude to 
include a rather diffuse disaffection (anomia) 
and a retreat from mobility striving (status 


18 Though alienated work circumstances and 
alienated work orientations are related in Table 6, 
they are hardly the same. Among those who report 
their work to be unalienated, there are those who 
emphasize extrinsic rather than intrinsic values in 
the job. A control for actual work circumstances 
was carried out, but this control produced no sub- ' 
stantial change in the pattern shown in Table 6. 
Thus, the absence of significant correlations between 
alienated work and the various outcomes cannot 
be attributed to the fact that it is the individual’s 
orientation to his work that counts. 
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mindedness). To the extent that there is 
evidence of generalization, it is chiefly found 
in attitudes that are more or less work 
related, but the generalization does not go 
very far (nor appear very consistently 
among both manual and non-manual work- 
ers). 

This failure to demonstrate the general- 
ization phenomenon occurs in a context of 
other meaningful associations which makes 
it highly unlikely that the failure can be 
dismissed on methodological grounds. We 
find, for example, that these supposed 
outcomes are meaningfully related to one 
another in predictable ways: high power- 
lessness and low political knowledge go 
together, for both manual and non-manual 
workers, and powerlessness likewise corre- 
lates positively with ethnic prejudice. Fur- 
thermore, the measure of work alienation 
relates, as it should, to various character- 
istics of the Swedish workers who were in- 
terviewed. For example, it is higher among 
the manuals than the non-manuals, lower 
among those with higher income, lower 
among those who stress the intrinsic fea- 
tures of their job, and lower among those 
who express little interest in discussing their 
work with others. But work alienation is 
not consistently or. strongly related to out- 
comes which range from a simple agree-dis- 
agree attitude scale that basically taps one’s 
personal disaffection with the world (the 
Srole anomia scale) to an objective test of 
knowledge about world affairs (the true- 
false political knowledge test). . 

How can one interpret these basically 
negative results? In the first place, cross, 
cultural validation of these findings is essen- 
tial, since it is entirely possible that the ef- 
fects of work alienation are tempered by 
the surrounding social system—in the pres- 
ent case, by the highly-organized, relatively 
stable, fundamentally democratic and eco- 
nomically advanced social order that modern 
Sweden represents. It is possible that alien- 
ated work, especially at the lower income 
levels, is something else again in the U.S. 
or in France. 

Certainly, too, the case against an indus- 
- trial system that breeds alienated work, 
whatever the surrounding economic setting, 
cannot rest upon the existence of the con- 
sequences with which we have been con- 


cerned, For one thing, work life absorbs a 
major portion of the day, and an ethical 
stance concerning it must come to terms 
with that fact, regardless of any further 
consequences of such labor. For another, 
it is reasonable to argue either that the out- 
comes we have treated constitute an insufñ- 
cient list (the data say little about the 
quality of family life, for example), or 
that the consequences will reveal themselves 
in a longer-term, cumulative way—for ex- 
ample, in revolutions or in the irregular out- 
bursts of a wildcat strike. 
Nevertheless, the outcomes reviewed here 
cover a rather broad spectrum, and they are 
varied enough to embody the several “dy- 
namics” or motivational principles involved 


in the propositions about work that are de- 


rived from Marxian and mass society theory. 
These propositions, like the five presented 
at the outset of this paper, typically depend 
upon one (or a combination) of the follow- 
ing: 

1. The principle of frustration-aggression; e.g., 


alienated work builds frustrations which . 


find release in ethnic hostility. 
. The principle of substitution; e.g., since 
alienated work fails to provide requisite 
intrinsic satisfactions, workers are driven 
to seek substitute, and generally shallow, 
satisfactions (status, power, display, etc.). 
3.The principle of social learning; eg., 
through alienated work, people learn that 
they are objects of control by others, and 
this learning is applied to a wider range 
of socio-political affairs in which a sense 

of powerlessness is displayed. 

It is through the operation of these dy- 
namics that generalization is said to take 
place. Despite the eminent reasonability of 
these mechanisms of generalization, .the 
present data raise doubts about their valid- 
ity as descriptions of what is, in fact, going 
on in the world of work. One is forced-to 
entertain alternative images of that world. 
One such alternative would suggest that 
workers simply come to terms, more easily 
than our theories imply, with the only work 
life they know and can reasonably expect for 
themselves. There is, in this view, no con- 
stant comparison with some ideal standard 
or with someone else’s work. Work is nothing 
else than what it is known to be—often not 


N 


very rewarding in itself, and always neces- ` 


sary. And the big task for the worker is 


not to convert it into a major source of 


Ne 
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intrinsic satisfaction, but to manage it so 
tbat it can be an acceptable life of the 
moment by creating occasions, however 
small, for humor, sociality, decision-making, 
competition, argument, etc., that are at once 
trivial and remarkable. 

That this kind of “coming to terms” does 
take place was the burden of the well-known 
study by Morse and Weiss on the meaning 
of work, and of Chinoy’s study among auto- 
mobile workers which documented the ways 
in which workers develop defenses allowing 
them to come to terms with their low posi- 
tion in a society that stresses advancement. !? 
At one point, Chinoy comments: 

. . . men cannot spend eight hours per day, 
forty hours each week, in activity which lacks 
all but instrumental meaning. They there- 
fore try to find some significance in the work 
they must do. Workers may take pride, for 
example, in executing skillfully even the 
routine tasks to which they are assigned ... 
They may derive a moral satisfaction from 
doing ‘an honest day’s work’... They may 
try to squeeze out some sense of personal 
significance by identifying themselves with 
the product, standardized though it may be, 
and with the impersonal corporation in which 
they are anonymous, replaceable entities.2° 


It is impossible to say whether such 
“makeshift substitutes for full-bodied emo- 
tional satisfaction on the job” can be thor- 
oughly effective in the sense that they not 
only get the worker through the day but also 
maintain a reasonably unimpaired self-re- 
gard. It seems unlikely that this could be so, 
especially in the more extreme cases of rou- 
tinization of Jabor where, as Swados sug- 


‘gests, workers are more likely to be “either 


resigned to their fate, furiously angry at 

themselves for what they are doing, or 

desperately hunting other work. . . .” 24 
The present data do not focus directly on 


' such: personal matters of self-image, or on 


the documentation of whether the worker 


. furiously dislikes his work, blames himself 


18 Nancy C. Morse and R. S. Weiss, “The Func- 
tion and Meaning of Work and the Job,” American 
Sociological Review, 20 (April, 1955), pp. 191- 
198; and Ely Chinoy, Automobile Workers and the 
American Dream, Garden City, New York: Double- 
day and Co., 1955. 

20 Chinoy, op. cit., pp. 130-131. 

2 Harvey Swados, “The Myth of the Happy 
Worker,” in Eric and Mary Josephson, editors, Man 
Arone: Alienation in Modern Society, New York: 
Dell, 1962, p. 111. 
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as a failure for being in it, or is hopelessly 
resigned to it. The question has been, in 
effect, whether that potential fury, blame 
and resignation find relatively immediate ex- 
pression beyond the limited work sphere. 
The data suggest that people can work out 
fairly effective adjustments to varied kinds 
of work, if by “effective” we simply mean 
leading a work life that has little generalized 
effect upon the standard forms of hating, 
striving, withdrawing and complaining re- 
viewed here.?? 

One way to summarize the matter is to 
suggest that although these data tell nothing 
about what work could or should be in ideal 
circumstances, they may tell a good deal 
about our theories of work in the present 
circumstances. They tell us that the free use 
of the generalization model is probably un- 
warranted, and, by the same token, that the 
theories we now employ are probably pre- 
mature. Mass society theory and neo- 
Marxian theory, at any rate, appear to 
underestimate by far the social-psychological 
subtleties of the work process. Perhaps what 
is needed now is a closer look at that process 
as it is lived by the worker, a detailed 
description of work experience that will tell 
us just how the worker manages to “call it 
a day.” The ultimate aim, of course, goes 
well beyond the description itself, for this 
kind of knowledge ought to be a vehicle for 
improving our very conception (theoretically 
most unsatisfying at present) of self-es- 
trangement, of what it really means to talk 
about intrinsically rewarding activity, at 
work or elsewhere. 


22 Some would see in such “adjustment” the ul- 
timate evidence of the immorality (and alienative 
thoroughness) of industrial work, a point which 
recalls the two questions set out at the beginning of 
the present paper: (1) the judgment of work in and 
of itself; and (2) the consequences of alienated 
labor, The conceptual and philosophical distinctions 


necessary to treat these matters cannot be remarked ' 


on here; but at the very least it ought to be clear 
that neither the data nor my interpretation of them 
should be read as an argument for indifference to 
the quality of work experience. 

For another statement of the generalization theme 
and a perspective on its importance, see, for ex- 
ample, Kaufman’s discussion of “the principle of 
the sufficiency of unalienated labor,” where he notes 
that Marx tended to assume “that the resolution of 
the alienation of labor was a sufficient condition of 
the resolution of all the other problems of aliena- 
tion” (op. cit., p. 146). 
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Data from several studies overlooked in sociology are collected for the purpose of examining 
the relationships among completed suicide; attempted suicide and suicidcl warnings, and the 
bearing of these relationships upon the theories of suicide in common use. Evidence suggests 
that the present working distinctions among types of suicidal behavior often emerge from 
differences other than those which they are taken to represent in sociological writings. Com- 
parisons are drawn among studies dealing with the proportions of (1) suicides who have prior 
attempts; (2) suicides and attempters; and (3) attempters who subsequently commit suicide. 
Data show that forewarnings are more characteristic of completed suicide than of unsuccessful 
atiempts. The significance of nonfatal suicidal behavior in itself is also emphasized. 

It is suggested that current theories, which are based upon differentials among completed 
suicides, would be both more efficient and more reasonable if they were not imagined to deal 
with predisposing conditions, but instead were recast to explain how certain persons out of 


the population already predisposed to suicide are not deterred from suicidal death. Explana- - 


tions of what predisposes to suicidal behavior of one or another outcome, and how it happens 
that persons move from one manifestation to another (or do not, or show no further concern 


for suicide) are important for a more fully developed understanding of suicide. 


EDICAL and psychiatric personnel and 
researchers who make direct obser- 
vations of persons who attempt 

suicide often comment on how frequently 
hairbreadth differences permit these people 
to survive. For example, Arieff, McCulloch 
and Rotman conclude that of attempters in 
Chicago, “60 percent could have met with 
death.” ! Trautman comments regarding his 
sample of New York Puerto Ricans who 
survived attempts that “how many might 
have died im the absence of the well-or- 
ganized and alert rescue service of the hos- 
pital cannot be estimated.” ? Or, as Jensen 
and Petty put it, “equivocation (on the 
part of anyone who might intervene or in- 
terrupt) will change his function from 
rescuer to pallbearer.” ® Similarly, the work 





* This work has been supported in part by Public 
Health Service Research Grant No. MH 09194, 
from the National Institute of Mental Health. For 
their helpful comments, I am indebted especially to 
David Street, and to Irwin Goffman and Walter 
Zenner. 
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Raymond Firth, in his analysis of suicide 
and attempts among the Tikopia, saw “risk 
taking” to be the theme, as have others who 
write of the “gamble” or “trial. by ordeal” 
with death, meaning that suicidal behaviors 
generally carry a risk of death rather than 
a guarantee of either death or survival.® 
These observations are in sharp contrast 
to the habitual sociological position, which 
characteristically assumes a sharp difference 
between attempted and completed suicides. 
The major statements of Durkheim,’ Gibbs 
and Martin,® Henry and Short,® and many 
others 1° have no place for those who have 
not died. Because these authors provide no 
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reason in support of this restriction, the 
curious reader is left to surmise. The restric- 
tion might be due solely to the convenience 
of obtaining data on completed suicides. On 
the other hand, some persons believe that 
completed and attempted suicides are dis- 
tinguished by a difference of “intent.” This 
proposition is treacherous for several rea- 
sons, among them the difficulty of obtaining 
an independent measure of intent (or, in 
Durkheim’s view, any measure of it),1 the 
lack of support for this contention from such 
data as have been collected among at- 
tempted suicides, and the absence of 
“comparable” and supportive data concern- 
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ing intent among completed suicides.1® A 
very pointed comment on the distinction 
between suicidal ideation and action has 
been made by Kubie: 


The layman tries to dispose of this subtle 
problem by reducing it to assumptions about 
simply quantitative differences: “If he wants 
to die hard enough he will succeed.” This is 
convenient. It puts the blame squarely where 
we feel most comfortable with it—on the 
shoulders of the patient, It also serves the self- 
inflating purpose of making us feel superior by 
nurturing the illusion that we have understood 
and explained something when in fact we 
have only redescribed it in circular terms... 
students of suicide have been unduly influ- 
enced by the uniformity and finality of the 
end result. They have assumed tacitly that 
suicide is invariably the expression of an im- 
pulse to put an end to living.14 


Acquiescence to folklore about suicidal in- 
tent may bring peace of mind but it also 
brings obstruction of inquiry. 

A large body of data has been accumu- 
lated by persons wunaccredited in sociology 
but to whom sociological matters appear to 
be important. Evidently this literature is in 
the main unknown to sociologists; a secon- 
dary purpose of this paper is to make it 
more available for further analyses of those 
data not presented here.*5 Our primary pur- 
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munication”; (4) the neglect to explore the con- 
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pose is to encourage further investigations 
into the social patterns which inhibit and 
facilitate suicidal behaviors and their out- 
comes. 


ESTIMATING THE CONNECTION BETWEEN 
ATTEMPTED AND COMPLETED SUICIDE 


Some studies of completed suicide have 
included inquiry about prior attempts. In 
Table 1, the samples of Beisser and Blanch- 
ette, Farberow and Schneidman, Wheat and 
Jameison were restricted to formerly hos- 


pitalized mental patients who suicided, while: 


the other studies used unselected series of 
suicides from public records. Probably for 
this reason the findings of those four tend 
to stand apart from the others. Despite 
other dissimilarities among the samples 
studied, the data show some agreement. 
Eight of the ten general samples indicate 
that between 7 percent and 16 percent of 
completed suicides had prior attempts. In 
some of these researches witnesses were 


regularly questioned on the point of prior- 


attempts and in others not.1® From the 
published accounts of Robbins, Dorpat and 
their respective colleagues, it appears that 
their procedures of conducting private and 


intensive interviews managed to unearth or . 


coax what may be an upper bound to the 
proportion of previous attempters.” 


tributions of differences among the samples (e.g. 
location, composition, procedures of data collection 
and analysis) as these might bear upon differences 
in their results, in order to assess whatever meas- 
ure of agreement exists notwithstanding sampling 
variations. 
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Stengel and Nancy Cook noted that relatives “al- 
most invariably hope for a verdict of unsound 
mind,” Attempted Suicide, Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1958, p. 103. 

17 It has been suggested that “witnesses are prob- 
ably. reluctant to report that the victim’s behavior 
suggested suicide and that they did not prevent it,” 
(e.g. Jack Gibbs, “Suicide,” in Robert K. Merton 
and Robert A. Nisbet, editors, Contemporary Social 
Problems, New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 
1961, p. 260). This objection loses some force for 
the present investigation when it is to the benefit 
of the witnesses to report prior attempts, as Stengel 
and Cook pointed out (#bid.) and since the British 
data (Stengel and Sainsbury) show the same re- 
sults as the others. ~ $ 
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TABLE 1. PERCENTAGES OF COMPLETED SUICIDES 
Wao Hap a Prion ATTEMPT 


Reference | Percentage 
General Samples 
Gibbs 1 7 
Coe 2 9 
Tuckman and Lavell è 9 
Sainsbury 4 9 
Parnell and Skottowe 5 li 
Yessler, et als ; 12 
Stengel and Cook 7 ; 14 
Jones 8 16 
Robbins, et al.? 23-29 
Dorpat, et al,2° ; 33 
Formerly Hospitalized Mental 
Patient Samples 
Wheat 14 30 
Beisser and Blanchette 12 50 
Farberow and Shneidman 18 62 
Jamieson 14 77 





1 Jack P. Gibbs, “Suicide,” in R. K. Merton and 
R. A. Nisbet, editors, Contemporary Social Prob- 
lems, New York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 
1961, p. 260. - 

3 John I. Coe, “Suicides: A Statistical and Patho- 
logical Report,” Minnesota Medicine, 46 (1962), 
p. 26. 

8 Jacob Tuckman and Martha Lavell, “Study of 
Suicide in Philadelphia,” Public Health Reports, 
73 (1958), p. 5. 

4 Peter Sainsbury, Suicide in London, New York: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1956, p. 64. 

SR. W. Parnell and Ian Skottowe, “Towards 
Preventing Suicide,” The Lancet, 272 (1957), pp. 
206-208. 

e Paul G. Yessler, James J. Gibbs and Herman 
Becker, “On the Communication of Suicidal Ideas, 
I and I,” Arckives of General Psychiatry, 3 and 5 
(1960 and 1961). 

T Erwin Stengel and Nancy Cook, Attempted 
Suicide, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1958, 
p. 103. 

8 Kingsley Jones, “Suicide in the Hospital Ser- 
vice,” British Journal of Psychiatry, 111 (1956), 
p. 629. 

In the several reports by Robbins and col- 
leagues using apparently the same data, we find 
these to be the limits of the percentage. They 
appear in the following sources: Eli Robbins, et al., 
“The Communication of Suicidal Intent,” Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, 115 (1959), pp. 724— 
733; Bradford Delong and Eli Robbins, “The 
Communication of Suicidal Intent Prior to Psy- 
chiatric Hospitalization,” American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 117 (1961), pp. 695-705. 

10 Theodore L. Dorpat and John W. Boswell, 
“Evaluation of Suicidal Intent in Suicidal At- 
tempts,” Comprekensive Psychiatry, 4 (1963), pp. 
120-121. 

u William D. Wheat, “Motivational Aspects of 
Suicide in Patients During and After Psychiatric 


Treatment,” Southern Medical Journal, 53 (March, 
1960), p. 274. 

12 Arnold R. Beisser and James E. Blanchette, 
“A Study of Suicides in a Mental Hospital,” 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 22 (July, 1961), 
p. 367. 

18 Norman L. Farberow and Edwin Shneidman, 
“Attempted, Threatened and Completed Suicide,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 50 
(1955), p. 230. 

14 Gerald R. Jamieson, “Suidde and Mental 
Disease,” Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, 
36 (1936), pp. 1-11. 


Another basis for estimating the connec- 
tion between completions and attempts is 


. the relative size of the two populations. A 


temporally consistent disproportion would 
seem to be a measure of the number of 
persons who do not participate in both. The 
greatest variability in estimates of the ratio 
of attempted to completed suicides is due to 
the sources the researchers consulted. Police 
and public officials have relatively least con- 
tact with cases of attempts, and a progres- 
sively greater proportion of them come to the 
attention of poison control centers, hospitals, 
‘and private physicians. This may be dis- 
cerned from the patterns in the following 
data and on the basis that samples of Wood- 
side and Stengel showed only 24 percent to 
31 percent of attempters admitted to London 
hospitals were known to the police as such, 
and no others were subsequently reported to 
them.*® Accordingly, in Seattle, Schmid 
and Van Arsdol reported a ratio of two at- 
tempts to each completion by using only 
records of the Seattle Police Department to 
determine the number of attempts,!* while 
Dorpat and Ripley reported 4:1, using hos- 
pital data for the same territory.2° Tuck- 
man, Youngman and Bleiberg supplemented 
police records with information from the 
poison contro] center in Philadelphia for a 


18 Moya Woodside, “Attempted Suicides Arriving 
at a General Hospital,” British Medical Journal, 
5093 (1958), p. 413; Stengel and Cook, of. cdt., pp. 
31; 68; 96. Attempted suicide was a criminal of- 
fense in both London and Seattle at the times of 
these studies. 

18 Calvin F. Schmid and Maurice D. Van Arsdol, 
“Completed and Attempted Suicides,” American 
Sociological Review, 20 (1959), p. 273. 

20T. L. Dorpat, J. K. Jackson and H. S. Ripley, 
“Broken Homes and Attempted and Completed 
Suicide,” Archives of General Psychiatry, 12 (1965), 
p. 355. 
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ratio of 3.1:1.*1 In other studies using hos- 
pital data, Klintworth found 3.2:1 in Johan- 
‘nesburg? Middleton 3.5:1 in Gateshead,*8 
and Kessel and Lee 4:1 in Edinburgh.“ In 
Sheffield, Parkin and Stengel surveyed phy- 
sicians for attempts not admitted to a 
hospital, and found a ratio of 9.7:1, as 
contrasted to 8.5:1 exclusive of these cases." 
In Los Angeles county, data from many 
physicians and most hospitals produced a 
ratio of 8:1.26 Shaw and Shelkin concluded 
from their review of research that “the 
ratios most often reported range from ten to 
one to five to one.” 27 It seems safe to regard 
lower estimates as due to underreporting. 
The low estimate of a constant ratio of 
five attempters to one consummated suicide 
might be interpreted to mean that at most 
only 20 percent of attempters would eventu- 
ally complete. However, this figure would 
require the assumption that all persons com- 
pleting suicide had previously attempted, 
which we know to be false. We might try to 
patch together these estimates and the data 


concerning the proportion of suicides who. 


are found to have had prior attempts: (1) 
If we use an estimate of seven attempters to 
one compléter in the population, and (2) 
the reports showing a range between 7 per- 
cent and 33 percent of suicides who have 
had prior attempts, then (3) we would con- 
clude that between one and five percent of 
attempters subsequently filter into the popu- 
lation of completed suicides.?* If the ratio 


21 J, Tuckman, W. Youngman and B. Bleiberg, 
“Attempted Suicide by Adults,” Public Health Re- 
ports, 77 (1962), p. 614. 

22 Gordon K. Klintworth, “Suicide and Attempted 
Suicide,” South African Medical Journal, 34 (1960), 
p. 361. x 

28 G. D, Middleton, Desmond W. Ashby and F. 
Clark, “An Analysis of Attempted Suicide in an 
Urban Industrial District,” The Practitioner, 187 
(1961), p. 776. 

34 Neil Kessel and Elizabeth Lee, “Attempted 
Suicide in Edinburgh,” Scottish Medical Journal, 
7 (1962), p. 133. 

25 D, Parkin and Erwin Stengel, “Incidence of 
Suicidal Attempts in an Urban Community,” British 
Medical Journal, 5454 (1965), p. 136. 

26 Norman L, Farberow and Edwin Shneidman, 
The Cry for Help, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961, 
p. 24. 

37 Charles Shaw and Ruth Schelkin, “Suicidal 
Behavior in Children,” Psychisiry, 28 (1965), p. 
164. 

28 Five percent is based upon the highest report, 


of attempters to completers were higher, the 
percentage, of course, would decrease.?® 
Another set of data useful to evaluate the 
connection between attempts and comple- 
tions comes from several follow-up studies 
of attempters (Table 2). There is much 
agreement among these results, although 
the samples and the length of the follow-up 
periods vary considerably. Those reports 
which depart from the common findings are 


distinguished in other respects as well: (1). - 


Farberow and Schneidman, as noted earlier, 
followed formerly hospitalized mental pa- 
tients; (2) Moss and Hamilton stressed that 
they selected a sample in which “only by 
chance were the attempts unsuccessful” and 
in which there was a “characteristic reac- 
tivation of the suicidal drive in over 90 per- 
cent of the cases”; £ and (3) O’Neal and 
Robbins used a sample of persons 65 years 
of age and older. 

Concerning the follow-up period, Jansson 
and Forssman found that repetition of sui- 
cidal behavior after one year was not con- 
nected with the earlier episode and ought not 
to be confounded with it.31 On this basis, 
long follow-up periods would represent an 
artificial inflation of the risk of repetition 
deriving from the attempt.?? 


that 33 percent of completers have ‘formerly at- 
tempted. To the extent that the ratio is higher, the 
percentage decreases, of course. 

29 Some suicide attempts do not come to the 
attention of either hospitals, physicians or the police, 
and these are not included here. “Lesser” manifesta- 
tions of suicidal interest are considered in the fol- 
lowing section. A degree of self-damage is needed 
which would require the attention of someone in a 
special capacity. 

30 Leonard M. Moss and Donald M. Hamilton, 


“The Psychotherapy of the Suicidal Patient,” Ameri- j 


can Journal of Psychiatry, 112 (1956), p. 814. 

3i Bengt Jansson, “A Catamnestic Study of 476 
Attempted Suicides,” Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica 
38 (1962), pp. 184-185. 

82 See also, I. R. C. Batchelor and Margaret B. 
Napier, “The Sequelae and Short-Term Prognosis 
of Attempted Suicide,” Journal of Neurology, 
Neurosurgery and Psychiatry, 17 (1954), p. 261. 


This does not imply that the objective probabili- - 


ties of suicidal behavior are unaffected by previous 
suicidal behavior even though several years may 
have elapsed since an attempt. The point is that 
the reasons for the connection are different in a 
short term and a long term. Gardner, Bahn and 
Mack came to a similar conclusion, evidently in- 
dependently of other writers, in a study of suicide 
among persons using the psychiatric facilities of 
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TABLE 2. PERCENTAGES OF ATTEMPTERS Wao 
SUBSEQUENTLY SUICIDE 


Reference 
Farberow and 
Shneidman t 69 1 year 
Moss and 
Hamilton ? 22 Up to 20 years 
O'Neal and 
Robbins 2 10.5 2 years 
Schneider * 12 18 years 
9 10 years 
ae 4 1 year 
Ettlinger 5 9 10 years 
Ekblom and 
Frisk © 8.7 6 to 8 years 
Moto 7 8 5 years 
Dahlgren 8 6 12 years 
Hove? > 5 2 to 3 years 
Pokorny 2° 4 1 month to 14 years 
Ettlinger and 
Flordh 11 3.6 8 to 24 months 
Forssman 143 3 1 year 
Stengel H 18 3 5 years 
McCarthy 14 3 2 to 3 years 
Batchelor and 
_ Napier 15 2 1 year 
Gardner, Bahn ` 
and Mack 18 2 1 year 
Tuckman and 
Youngman 17 2 1 year 
Schmidt, et aJ.18 2 8 months 
Jansson 19 13 1 year 
Forssman and 
Jansson 20 11 1 year 
Stengel I 22 1 5 years 
Ringel 2% 03 Up to 3.5 years 
Kiorbo 23 0.2 9 years 


1 Norman Farberow and Edwin Shneidman, “At- 
tempted, Threatened and Completed Suicide,” Jour- 
nal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 50 (1955), 
p. 230. 

2 Leonard Moss and Donald Hamilton, “The 
Psychotherapy of the Suicidal Patient,” American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 112 (1956), pp. 814-820. 

3 Patricia O'Neal, Eli Robbins and Edwin H. 
Schmidt, “A Psychiatric Study of Attempted Sul- 
cide in Persons Over Sixty Years of Age,” Archives 
of Neurology and Psychiatry, 75 (1956), pp. 275- 
284. 

4 Cited in Bengt Jansson, “A Catammnestic Study 
of 476 Attempted Suicides,” Acta Psychiatrica Scan- 
dinavica, 38 (1962), p. 192; Erwin Stengel and 
Nancy Cook, Attempted Suicide, Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1958, p. 24. 

5 Ruth W. Ettlinger, “Suicides in a Group of Pa- 
tients Who Had Previously Attempted Suicide,” 
Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 40 (1964), p. 365. 

6 Ibid., p. 363; Jansson, op. cit., p. 184. 

T Jerome A. Moto, “Suicide Attempts,” Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 13 (1965), p. 518. 

8 Cited in Jesse Carr, “Suicide,” International 


Record of Medicine, 170 (1957), p. 618; Ettlinger, 
Ibid.; Jansson, op. cit., p. 192; Stengel and Cook, 
op. cit., p. 20. 

® Gordon K. Klintworth, “Suicide and Attempted 
Suicide,” South African Medical Journal, 34 (1960), 
p. 363; Ettlinger, op. cit., p. 363; Jansson, of. dt., 
pp. 191-192; Stengel and Cook, op. cit., p. 23. 

10 Alex D. Pokorny, “A Follow-Up Study of 618 
Suicidal Patients,” Scientific Proceedings of the An- 
nual Meetings of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion of 1965, pp. 133-134. 

11 Ruth W. Ettlinger and Per Flordh, “Attempted, 
Suicide: Experience of 500 Cases at a General Hos- 
pital,” Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, Supplement 
103 (1955), p. 8. 

12 Jansson, op. ct., p. 192. 
` 18 Stengel and Cook, op. cit., p. 69. 

“4P, D. McCarthy and Dermot Walsh, “At- 
tempted Suicide in Dublin,” Journal of the Irish 
Medical Association, 57 (1965), p. 12. 

16 I, R. C. Batchelor, “Psychopathic States and 
Attempted Suicide,” British Medical Journal, 4875 
(1954), p. 1346; I. R. C. Batchelor and Margaret 
B. Napier, “The Sequelae and Short-Term Progno- 
sis of Attempted Suicide,” Journal of Neurology 
and Psychiatry, 17 (1954), pp. 261-266. 

16 Elmer A. Gardner, Anita K. Bahn and Mar- 
jorie Mack, “Suicide and Psychiatric Care in the 
Aging,” Archives of General Psychiatry, 10 (1964), 
p. 550. 

17 Jacob Tuckman and William F. Youngman, 
“Identifying Suicide Risk Groups among Attempted 
Suicides,” Public Health Reports, 78 (1963), p. 586. 

18 Edwin Schmidt, Patricia O’Neal and Eli Rob- 
bins, “Evaluation of Suicide Attempts as a Guide to 
Therapy,” Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, 155 (1954), p. 21. 

19 Jansson, op. cit. 

20 Ibid., p. 192. 

21 Stengel and Cook, op. cit., pp. 49-52. 

22 Ibid., p. 23; Ettlinger, op. cit.; Moto, of. ct., 
p. 520. 

28 Ettlinger and Flordh, op. cit., p. 8. 


It is reasonable to be skeptical of these 


approaches to the topic individually by 
pointing to the methodological deficiencies in 
each which are the advantages of the 


Monroe County, New York, stating it perhaps more 
clearly: “The suicide drive is episodic rather than 
continuous.” [Elmer A. Gardner, Anita K. Bahn and 
Marjorie Mack, “Suicide and Psychiatric Care in the 
Aging,” Archives of General Psychiatry, 10 (1964), 
p. 522.] To the extent that data from shorter fol- 
low-up periods are preferred here, it is (1) because 
re-activation of suicidal interest after a long term 
is less probable and seems to occur for quite differ- 
ent reasons, end (2) for comparability to the other 
data considered in this paper, since it is much more 
likely that previous attempts or forewarnings by 
either completed or attempted suicides will be re- 
called and reported if they are part of the same 





` “episode” rather than one which is past and on 


the face of it unconnected with the present behavior. 
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others. Taken together, the results of these 
different approaches do not seem to contra- 
dict one another, but to cohere more than 
one might expect—at least to the extent that 
it may no longer be necessary to entertain 
many of the arguments about these connec- 
tions, which altogether span the entire range 
of possible relationships. Perhaps they co- 
here sufficiently that the criterion of pre- 
cision within an established range may 
become a meaningful objective of future re- 
search. They also seem to reveal a definite 
linkage between attempted and completed 
suicide. Certainly, it must not be forgotten 
that while the percentage of attempters who 
filter into the suicide rate is small, the num- 
ber of persons is very large and their con- 
tribution to that rate is substantial. The data 
recommend the inference that the social be- 
haviors surrounding attempted suicide are 
quite important to know more about, and 
they suggest pushing forward to explore how 
this linkage comes to be. 

Finally, information is also available on 
repetition of attempts. This is presented in 
Table 3, in which the datings refer to the 
time when the attempter happened to fall 
into a sample. The variation among reports 
certainly is wide, but it may not have been 
appreciated that the extent of repetition is 
as great as most of these studies show it to 
be. Among the reports of lower percentages 
of repeaters, it is clear that at least for Len- 
drum and Schmid and Van Arsdol, the col- 
lection of the information we are citing on 
this point was quite incidental to their re- 
search and many cases may have escaped 
their view.* 


38 For some time, some reasonable men have re- 
jected the use of “public,” or even any form of 
statistical, data for the study of suicide. For ex- 
ample, Douglas recently referred to the former as 
“meaningless” (review of Kobler and Stotland, 
The End of Hope, American Journal of Socioiogy, 
71 (1966), p. 574.) Nonetheless, sociologists have 
preferred to use such data, at least until some other 
approach is shown to be more productive. This 
paper follows that tradition. 

34 This analysis was incidental in the reports of 
Lendrum and Schmid and Van Arsdol. In fact, 
Schmid presented these data only to indicate that 
in his sample of attempters each was counted only 
once. This may account for the low proportions in 
the table. 


TABLE 3. PERCENTAGE oF ATTEMPTERS Wao ARE 





3 REPEATERS 
Prior Later 
Reference Attempts Attempts 
Farberow 1 40 
Bruhn ? 38 
Stengel TT 8 37 
Finn ¢ : 35 
Fairbank 5 33 
Moto 8 33 
Stengel IT 7 33 
Dorpat and Boswell 8 28 
Ellis, et al.® 28 
Woodside 1° 28 
Goss-Moffit 4 27 
Schmidt, et af.22 26 
Yessler, et a].18 24 
Batchelor 14 23 
Stengel J 15 22 
Stengel V 16 22 
Oltman 17 21 
Harrington and Cross 18 20 
Klintworth 1° 20 
Sclare 20 20 a 
Arieff, et al,21 18 ae 
Wallinga 2% 18 oe 
Hopkins 38 13 a 
Middleton 24 13 Aes 
McCarthy 26 12 
Fischer 26 11 
Ettlinger and Flordh 27 9 
McGeorge 28 7 . 
Linnane, et al.29 6 . 
Lendrum 80 2 
“Kiorbo 81 1 
Schmid and Van Arsdol 82 4 (or) 4. 
Batchelor and Napier 33 ce 3.5 
Schmidt, et aJ, 34 a 8 
Jansson 85 aa 9 
Taylor 26 os 12 
Hove 87 Si 14 
Stengel IT 28 aA 15 
Farberow 39 ee 16 
Moto ¢° E 18 
Stengel I 41 z 19 
Ekblom and Frisk ¢? MA 23 
Moss and Hamilton 43 i 28 





1 Norman L. Farberow, “Personality Patterns of 
Suicidal Mental Hospital Patients,” Genetic Psy- 
chology Monographs, 42 (1950), pp. 32-33. 

27. G. Bruhn, “Comparative Study of Attempted 
Suicides and Psychiatric Out-Patients,” British Jour- 
nal of Preventive and Social Medicine, 17 (1963), 
p. 200. 

$ Erwin Stengel and Nancy Cook, Attempted 
Suicide, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1958, p. 
84. 
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4 Murray E. Finn, “Study in Suicidal Attempts,” 
Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases, 121 
(1955), p. 174. 

ë Ruth E. Fairbank, “Suicide,” Journal of the 
American Medical Association, 98 (1932), pp. 
1710-1714. 

6 Jerome A. Moto, “Suiclde Attempts,” Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 13 (1965), p. 516. 

7 Stengel and Cook, op. cit., p. 69. 

8 Theodore Dorpat and John Boswell, “An Evalu- 
ation of Suicide Intent in Suicidal Attempts,” Com- 
prehensive Psychiatry, 4 (1963), pp. 120-121. 

®G. G. Ellis, K. A. Comish and R. L. Hewer, “At 
tempted Suicide in Leicester,” Tke Practitioner, 196 
(1966), p. 560. 

10 Moya Woodside, “Attempted Suicides Arriv- 
ing at a General Hospital,” British Medical Journal, 
5093 (1958), pp. 411—413. 

Nina Goss-Moffitt, “Attempted Suicide,” The 
Journal of the Kentucky State Medical Association, 
61 (1963), p. 586. i 

12 Edwin Schmidt, Patricia O'Neal and Eli Rob- 
bins, “Evaluation of Suicide Attempts,” Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 155 (1954), p. 
21, 

18 Paul Yessler, James G. Gibbs and Herman 
Becker, “On Communication of Suicidal Ideas, I 
and I,” Archives of General Psychiatry, 3 and 5 


` (1960 and 1961). f 
14I. R. C. Batchelor, “Repeated Suicidal At- . 


tempts,” The British Journal of Medical Psychol- 
ogy, 27 (1954), pp. 158-163. > 

15 Stengel and Cook, op. cit., pp. 49-51. 

16 Ibid., p. 97. 

47 Jane E. Oltman and Samuel Friedman, “Study 
of Suicidal Attempts in Patients Admitted to a 
State Psychiatric Hospital,” Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 23 (1962), pp. 433—439. 

18 J. A. Harrington and K. W. Cross, “Cases of 
Attempted Suicide Admitted to a General Hospital,” 
British Medical Journal, 5150 (1959), p. 20. 

19 Gordon K. Klintworth, “Suicide and Attempted 
Suicide,” South African Medical Journal, 34 (1960), 
p. 359. i 

20 A. Balfour Sclare and C. M. Hamilton, “At- 
tempted Suicide in Glasgow,” Britisk Journal of 


. Psychiatry, 109 (1963), pp. 609-615. 


71 Alex J. Arieff, Rook McCulloch and D. B. 


. Rotman, “Unsuccessful Suicide Attempts,” Diseases 


of the Nervous Systems, 9 (1948), p. 175. 

22 Jack V. Wallinga, “Attempted Suicide: A Ten 
Year Survey,” Diseases of the Nervous System, 10 
(1949), p. 18. 

28 F. Hopkins, “Attempted Suicide: An -Investi- 
gation,” Journal of Mental Science, 83 (1937), p- 
82. . 

24G. D. Middleton, Desmond W. Ashby and F. 
Clark, “An Analysis of Attempted Suicide in an Ur- 
ban Industrial District,” The Practitioner, 187 
(1961), p. 777. . 

235P, D. McCarthy and Dermot Walsh, “At- 
tempted Suicide in Dublin,” Journal of the Irisk 
Medical Association, 57 (1965), pp. 11-12. 

26 Cited in E. Cunningham Dax, “The Prevention 
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of Suicide,” The Medical Journal of Australia, I 
(1961), p. 47. 

27 Ruth W. Ettlinger and Per Flordh, “Attempted 
Suicide,” Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, Supple- 
ment 103 (19£5), p. 39. 

28 John McGeorge, “Attempted Suicide,” The 
Medical Journal of Australia, I (1942), p. 70. 

29 J. Linnane, R. C. Buckle and N. McConaghy, 
“A Compariscn of Patients Seen at the Alfred Hos- 
pital After Suicidal Attempts,” The Medical Jour- 
nal of Australia, I (1966), p. 667. 

80F, C. Lendrum, “A Thousand Cases of At- 
tempted Suicide,” American Journal of Psychiatry, 
13 (1933), pp. 479-500. 

31 Ettlinger and Flordh, of. cit., p. 8. 

33 Calvin F. Schmid and Maurice Van Arsdol, 
“Completed and Attempted Suicides,” American So- 
ciological Review, 20 (1959), p. 3. 

337. R. C. Batchelor and Margaret B. Napier, 
“The Sequelae and Short- Term Prognosis of At- 
tempted Suicide,” Journal of Neurology, Neuro- 
surgery and Psychiatry, 17 (1954), p. 263, 

84 Schmidt, op. cit. 

85 Bengt Jansson, “A Catamnestic Study of 476 
Attempted Suicides,” Acta Psychiatrica Scandi- 
navica, 38 (1962), pp. 183-198. 

86D. J. E. Taylor, F. Dudley Hart and Dennis 
Burley, “Suicide in South London,” The Practi- 
tioner, 192 (1964), pp. 251-256. 

87 Jansson, op. cit.; Ettlinger and Flordh, op. cit. 

88 Stengel and Cook, op. cit., p. 69. 

39 Farberow, op. cit., p. 32-33. 

40 Moto, op. cit., p. 519. 

#1 Stengel and Cook, op. cit., p. 49-51. 

42 Jansson, op. cit., p. 184. 

48 Leonard Moss and Donald Hamilton, “The 
Psychotherapy of the Suicidal Patient,” American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 112 (1956), pp. 814-820. 





Additional data are available concerning 
multiple attempts: 


(1) In the Dorpat and Boswell series, 11 per- 
cent had attempted two or more times 
previously; 

(2) In Stengel I, 75 percent of the 12 per- 
cent who had attempted more than once 
later attempted again; 

(3) 15 percent of those persons in Stengel IT 
were recurrent attempters prior to ad- 
mission ; 

(4) Of the 23 instances of prior attempts re- 
ported to Lendrum, seven had made two 
attempts and three had made three at- 
tempts previously; 

(5) In Klintworth’s Johannesburg sample, 11 
percent had only one previous attempt, 
3 percent had two, and 6.3 percent had 
more than two; 

(6) Among Goss-Moffitt’s Louisville sample, 

_ this was the second attempt for 21 per- 
cent, and 5 percent had attempted more 
often than that previously. 
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These data may suggest that there is a 
population in which attempted suicide is a 
way of life. Although the data do not tell 
us how many of these eventually die of their 
efforts, they do suggest special attention for 
the category of repeated attempters.3¢ 

The foregoing indicates that an “unsuc- 
cessful suicide attempt is an absorbing or 
terminal state for at least 95 percent of 
those who enter it. While perhaps as many 
as one-third return to attempt again, few 
die of it. However, those who do die of it 
comprise between one out of ten and one out 
‘of three completed and recorded suicides. 
Owing to the disparity in size of the two 
populations, the circumstances and sequelae 
of nonfatal suicidal behavior appear to be 
crucial for the magnitude of the final rate 
and theories of its production. 


ESTIMATING THE CONNECTION BETWEEN 
SUICIDAL BEHAVIOR AND FOREWARNINGS 


Other than attempts, under the heading 


of forewarnings come a set of communica- ` 


tive behaviors, including threats, hints, an- 
nouncements and implications.8? In some 
cases under review, there are both these com- 
munications and attempt, and in others it 
is unclear which is the appropriate designa- 
tion for the action. Further, it seems appar- 
ent that the rules for inclusion as forewarn- 
ing vary from sample to sample, and in some 
cases no hint is given of what they may be. 
These features militate against detailed 
analysis. Despite this, I find the data in 
Table 4 instructive. 

One of the most striking suggestions from 
these studies is that there is remarkably little 
overlap in the percentages between attempt- 
ers and completers. This conclusion is 
strengthened by the observation that the 
same authors consistently report a ‘higher 
percentage of completers than attempters to 


85 However, as Parkin and Stengel noted af their 
sample of hospital admissions for attempted suicide, 
“if there was a history of a previous attempt, the 
patient was almost invariably sent to hospital.” 
Op. cit., p- 136. f 

867, R. C. Batchelor, “Repeated Suicidal At- 
tempts,” The British Journal of Medical Psychology, 
27 (1954), pp. 158-163. 

8f This excludes communications which require 
psychiatric or psychoanalytic training to be per- 
ceived. 
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have communicated. Thus, while Dorpat 
and Boswell found an unusually high pro- 
portion of attempters who forewarned, they 


also found a much higher proportion of per- 


sons forewarning among completers. 
Forewarnings may not predict well to what 
people will do after they have forewarned. 
Sometimes forewarnings may be asymmetric: 
they may be invested with much significance 


by the potential suicide and with relatively - 


little by his ‘audience. Suicidal communica- 
tions are not commonly seen as calling for 
the attention of anyone not already directly 


involved, in contrast to a death or injury re-. 


quiring medical assistance. Thus, they tend 
to remain private unless they are accom- 
panied by manifestations that are inter- 
preted to require additional help. 

This does not imply that threats are cus- 
tomarily ignored. In the view of Siegal and 
Friedman, 


Suicidal threats . .. whether carried out suc- 
cessfully or unsuccessfully, pervade our 
entire social structure. .. . Gur study has dis- 
closed that the threat of suicide forces per- 
sons to marry, prevents marriage dissolutions, 
coerces companionship between persons de- 
spite their mutual infidelity, prevents mar- 
riages, forces parents to acquiesce in their 
offspring’s vicious habits, precludes institution- 
alization, is rewarded by escape from further 
military duty, is used to obtain favored treat- 
ment over siblings, is employed as a device to 
avoid military induction. It should be signifi- 
cantly stated that’ these, by no means, repre- 
sent an inventory of all factual situations em- 
bracing suicidal threats.38 


If suicide threats are endemic and power- 


ful stimuli to produce reciprocity and com- | 


pliance, this means ‘that. these behaviors 
ought not continue to be either ignored in 
research or treated separately from the topic 


of suicide. Litman 3° and Farberow 4° each .° 


found 40 percent of their samples of threat- 
eners to have a history of a prior attempt, 


-and Pokorny found the suicide rate among 


88 Lewis Siegal and Jacob Friedman, “The Threat 
of Suicide,” Diseases of the Nervous Sysem, 16 
(1955), p. 45. 

88 Robert E. Litman, Norman L. Farberow, Ed- 
win S. Shneidman, Sam M. Heilig and Jan A. 
Kramer, “Suicide-Prevention Telephone Service,” 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 192 
(1965), p. 23. 

40 Farberow, of. cit., pp. 2-3. 
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'TABLE 4. PERCENTAGES OF COMPLETED AND 
ATTEMPTED SUICDES WHo FOREWARNED 


Percentage 
Reference - Who Forewarned 
Among Attempters N 
Fisch 1 - 14 
Robbins, et al.2 16 
Yessler, et al.3 28 
Fairbank * Í 33 
Schmidt 5 35 
Dorpat and Boswell 8 ; 53 
Among Suicides 
Gibbs 7 26 
‘Yessler,efal® = - 30 
Stengel and Cook ® 34 
Beisser and Blanchette 1° 51 
Vail 4 a 53 
Pollack 12 59 
Wheat 18 66 
Robbins, et al.14 67 
Englehardt 15 69 
Farberow 16 ' 75 
Pokorny 17 75 
Dorpat and Boswell 18 83 





1M. Fisch, “The Suicidal Gesture: A Study of 
114 Military Patients Hospitalized Because of Abor- 
tive Suicide Attempts,” American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 111 (1954), p. 35. 

3 Eli Robbins, et al, “Some Clinical Considera- 
tions in the Prevention of Suicide Based on a Study 
of 134 Successful Suicides,” American Journal of 
Public Health, 49 (1959), pp. 888-899. 

3 Paul G. Yessler, James J. Gibbs and Herman 
Becker, “On the Communication of Suicidal Ideas, 
I and IN,” Archives of General Psychiatry, 3 and 5 
(1960 and 1961). 

*Ruth E. Fairbank, “Suicide,” Journal of the 
American Medical Association, 98 (1932), p. 1712. 

5 Edwin H. Schmidt, Patricia O'Neal and Eli Rob- 

bins, “Evaluation of Suicide Attempts as a Guide 
to Therapy,” Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, 155 (1954), pp. 549-557, 
- © Theodore L. Dorpat and John W. Boswell, “An 
Evaluation of Suicide Intent in Suicidal Attempts,” 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 4 (1963), pp. 120-121. 

7 Jack P. Gibbs, “Suicide,” in R. K. Merton and 


» R. A. Nisbet, editors, Contemporary Social Prob- 


lems, New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1961, p. 260. 
- 8 Yessler, Ibid. 

? Erwin Stengel and Nancy Cook, “Attempted 
Suicide, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1958, p. 
103. 

10 Arnold R. Beisser and Tanë E. Blanchette, “A 
Study of Suicides in a Mental Hospital,” Diseases 
of the Nervous System, 22 (1961), p. 367. 

uD, G. Vail, “Suicide and Medical Responsibil- 
ity,” American Journal of Psychiatry, 115 (1959), 
p. 1007. 

13 Benjamin Pollack, “A Study of the Problem of 
Suicide,” The Psychiatric Quarterly, 12 (1938), pp. 
322-325. 

18 William D. Wheat, “Motivational Aspects of 


Suicide in Patients During and After Psychiatric 
Treatment,” Southern Medical Journal, 53 (1960), 
p. 274. 

14 Eli Robbins, et al, “The Communication of 
Suicidal Intent,” American Journal of Psychiatry, 
115 (1959), pp. 724-733. 

15 Cited in Kingsley Jones, “Suicide and the Hos- 


- pital Service: A Study of Hospital Records of Pa- 


tients Who Subsequently Committed Suicide,” Brit- 
isk Journal of Psychiatry, 111 (1965), p. 625. 

186 Norman Farberow, “Personality Patterns of 
Suicidal Mental Hospital Patients,” Genetic Psy- 
chology Monographs, 42 (1950). 

17 Alex D. Pokorny, “Characteristics of Forty- 
Four Patients Who Subsequently Committed Sui- 
cide,” Archives of General Psychiatry, 2 (1960), p. 
315. 

18 Theodore L. Dorpat and John W. Boswell, 
“Evaluation of Suicidal Intent in Suicide Attempts,” 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 4 (1963), pp. 120-121; 
Theodore L. Dorpat and Herbert S. Ripley, “Study 
of Suicide in King County, Washington,” North- 
west Medicine, 61 (August, 1962). 


those who previously threatened or commu- 
nicated suicidal ideas to be 60 to, 70 times 
that of the U. S. population.“t Because sui- 
cide threats may become'the basis for many 
apparently ordinary social arrangements and 
at the same time may themselves offer that 
stimulus to suicide (e.g., creating a situation 
in which one’s “bluff may be called”) found 
to have been present in a very high propor- 
tion of those who complete, they should re- 
ceive further attention in research. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Johnson recently pointed out to the audi- 
ence of the American Soctological Review 
that “although Durkheim’s Suicide is among 
the most widely read classics in our field, 
sociologists rarely seek to clarify the theory 
it contains.” 4 I suggest that this is an un- 
derstatement, and might well read, “. 


“rarely seek to clarify their knowledge of f the 


phenomena it addresses or to develop the 
theories appropriate to them.” 

MacIver succinctly stated a point concern- 
ing suicide which needs to be heard again: 
“That act is the end of a process, and the 
significant object of study is the process that 


41 Alex D. Pokorny, “A Follow-Up Study of 618 
Suicidal Patients,” Scientific Proceedings of the 
Annual Meetings of the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation of 1965, pp. 133—134. 

42 Johnson, op. cit., p. 875. 
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terminates thus.” 43 Directly to the point of 
process—a series of options which develop a 
course of behavior to its outcome—is Sten- 
gel’s observation, in reviewing his and others’ 
researches and experiences: “The behavior 
of the majority of persons who commit sui- 

cidal acts suggests that the human environ- 
“ment is given a chance to intervene... . 
Only in a minority of suicidal acts is nothing 
left to chance. . . . We cannot fully under- 
stand suicidal acts unless we take these reac- 
tions of individuals and groups into ac- 
count,” 44 

The sociological post moriem—cross-sec- 
tional, retrospective, sampling only the de- 
ceased—is distinctly limited in its prospects 
for disclosing much about such processes, 
and need not be permitted to dominate re- 
search on the topic. It is more than conceiv- 
able that the differentials in the suicide rate, 
which are the basis for current theories, are 
the hazy outlines of a series of superimposi- 
tions of several selection processes which 
lead into or away from suicide in different 
ways for differently situated persons. 

The magnitude and appearance of suicide 
rates are importantly affected by the social 
context and response to suicidal, attempts 
and communications of suicidal predisposi- 
tions. Since some persons who attempt and/ 
or forewarn die of suicide while others do 
not, the sociologist probably would have 
something to contribute to the task of ex- 
plaining how persons are sorted into these 
outcomes. The data show that for many per- 
sons (several hundred thousand in the U. S. 
each year), communication or attempt will 
terminate their suicidal behavior. But for 
many, and perhaps most, completed suicides, 
at least one of these options were exercised. 
Further, it appears that the less likely is an 
option to mobilize others,*® the less likely 


4R. M. MacIver, Social Causation, Boston: 
Ginn, 1942, p. 139. 

t4 Erwin Stengel, “Recent Research into Suicide 
and Attempted Suicide,” American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 118 (1962), p. 726. 

45 For example: “Why did the important people 
not respond to the patient’s other pleas, and yet 
respond positively to the patient after a suicide 
attempt? A suicidal threat is a drastic and powerful 
Weapon, even more effective when it is acted upon.” 
Robert Rubenstein, Rafael Moses and Theodore 
Lidz, “On Attempted Suicide,” Archives of Neu- 
rology and Psychiatry, 79 (1958), p. 111. 
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that its use will provide a conclusion to’ sul- 
cidal behavior. That only a minority of com- 
municators and attempters eventually com- , 
plete is testimony to the strength of the social 
response to awareness of their dispositions. 
To understand the effect of social response 
does not demand any particular perspective 
given the present level of information, as il- 
lustrated in the following interpretations: 


(1) There is, of course, only one effect of 
suicidal behavior in case of survival 
which can be generally predicted, namely 
that somebody will somehow make the 
attempter feel, if only for a fleeting 
moment, that he cares whether he lives 
or dies. This is an assurance which it is 
difficult for many people to obtain other- 
wise.47 

(2) The study of the immediate and long 
term effects of suicidal attempts showed 
a great variety of ways in which the at- 
tempters’ life situations had been 
changed temporarily or permanently as 
the result of suicidal acts.48 


This suggests that relatively little more 
can be learned about suicide by adhering to 
the traditional methods and assumptions for 
its: study—especially those which prohibit or 
discourage analysis of attempted suicide and 
suicidal communication. 

Those characteristics of completed suicides 
that have served as the bases for developing 
theories to explain the suicidal act are not 
the same, and often are the reverse of, those 
of attempted suicides.*® Consequently, it 


48 In some cases, the physical effects of the wound 
or injury itself alter the victim’s perspective, e.g. 
Eric Guttman, “Suicidal Head Injuries,” The Jour- 
nal of Mental Science, 89 (1943), pp. 85-91; Law- 
son G. Lowrary, “An Analysis of Suicidal At- 
tempts,” The Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Disease, 52 (1920), pp. 478-479. 

47 Erwin Stengel, “Recent Research into Suicide 
and Attempted Suicide,” American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 118 (1962), p. 727. 

48 Ibid. Also, Carr, op. cit, p. 618; Angelo 
Vitanza, Edwin Church, and William Offenkrantz, 
“Suicide: A Review of the Literature,” International 
Record of Medicine, 170 (1957), p. 681. i 

48 For example, Schmid and Van Arsdol, of. cit.; 
P. M. Yap, Suicide in Hong Kong, Hong Kong: 
Oxford University Press-Hong Kong University 
Press, 1958, Chapter 2; Shneidman and Farberow, 
op. cit., esp. pp. 25-27; Louis L. Dublin, Suicide, 
New York: Ronald Press, 1963, pp. 11-12; Stengel 
and Cook, op. cit., pp. 27-28; S. J. Minogue, “At- 
tempted Suicide,” The Medical Journal of Aus- 
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does not seem likely that present theories of 
suicide would be adequate to explain the 
data for both completions and attempts. 
These theories are therefore misleading to 
the extent that (1) they wrongly dissociate 
completion, attempt and forewarning of sui- 
cide, and that (2) although these theories 
generally seek to describe conditions which 
generate suicidal predispositions, it seems 
closer to the truth to think that they would 
be properly addressed instead to these condi- 
tions which permit the effective execution 
of those predispositions. 

An improved theory of suicide would (1) 
deal with conditions that predispose to sui- 
cide—as the theoretical portions of current 
works would have us believe that they do— 
but with due recognition that these predis- 
positions may be halted in their course; and 
(2) deal with those conditions under which 
a distinct and particular minority of such 
persons are permitted to complete their in- 
tentions. 

It may be tenable that exposure to anomie, 
role conflict or similar conditions precede sui- 
cide more often than not, but it is evident 
that suicide follows such exposure for an ex- 
ceedingly small proportion of those exposed 
in the general population. Considered with 
regard to the base population of all those 
who have been led to suicidal behavior, how- 
ever, the connection between these condi- 
tions and completion is far more impressive. 


` A reinterpretation of these explanatory sys- 


tems may be desirable, so as to focus them 
more precisely upon what they are capable 
of explaining, viz., not the genesis of suicidal 
behavior, but the conditions under which 
persons once begun on a suicidal course are 


‘permitted to complete it by suicidal death. 


Least encouraging for the prospect that a 
single theme would be sufficient to explain 
the suicidal process is the improbability that 
a, meaningful concept would be flexible 
enough to fit the complex patterns of the 
data. Traditionally, there is often some vari- 
able such as social isolation used as a theme 
in understanding suicide, but it is a complex 


tralia,.7 (1942), pp. 209-210; Guido M. Crocetti, 
Suicide and Public Health—An Attempt at Reccn- 
ceptualization,” American Journal of Public Health, 
49 (1959), p. 884; Goss-Moffitt, op. cit., pp. 585- 
586. 
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relationstip between isolation, or the situa- 
tions in which it is manifested, and the per- 
formance of suicide. If isolation encourages 


‘suicidal Eehavior, and if isolation from the 


interference of others is important to com- 
pleting suicide, one would expect a higher 
relationship between attempting and dying 
of suicide than the literature shows: Unless 
“isolation” is specified in two different ways, 
the present data suggest that while it might 
be important in stimulating suicidal behavior 
or in facilitating its completion by death, 
only for a very small proportion of the cases 
could it exercise both these influences. On _ 
the face of it, the finding that forewarnings 
are more characteristic of completed suicides 
than of unsuccessful attempters does not pro- 
mote the idea that those who will complete 
are more isolated, although it might indicate 
that a “final straw” for a large number of 
these persons is to be unable to elicit a help- 
ful response from others. 

. These observations seem to apply equally 
to all sociological work that uses data which 
are comparisons of social characteristics of 
(1) a general population and (2) persons 
who die of suicide (e.g., Durkheim, Gibbs 
and Martm, Henry and Short, and others 
cited earlier). Such data blanket the process 
of suiciding. One consequence of this is that 
the ‘data are demonstrably unsuited to the 
problem customarily addressed: the sources 
of suicidal predispositions. To use those data 
for that purpose is to omit the greatest num- 
ber of persons who show evidence of suicidal 
predisposition and to use instead a subsample 
which is, cn the evidence, unrepresentative. 
If it is clear that these theories do not emerge 
from observable differences in the produc- 
tion of suicidal predispositions, it is much 
less clear what the observed differences used 
in these theories do reflect. 

Attempted suicide and suicidal communi- 
cation are sociologically important in them- 
selves. But, if only in order to better explain 
completed suicide, the evidence suggests fur- 
ther research to discover how persons are 
deterred from, or permitted, encouraged, and 
—according to a number of case reports— 
even pushed to suicide.®° Such research 


50 For example, Carl H. Fellner, “Provocation of 
Suicidal Attempts,” Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Disease, 133 (1961); Norman Tabachnick, “Inter- 
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would be crucial for the interpretation and 
growth of current theories to the extent that 


personal Relations in Suicidal Attempts,” Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 4 (1961); Arthur Kebler 
_ and Ezra Stotland, The End of Hope, London: The 
Free Press, 1964. 


differentials in thése responses produce the 
differentials observed in the rates of com- 
pletions.5+ ý 


šl For some suggestive data on this possibility, 
one source to consult is Rubenstein, eż al., op. dt. 


STATUS INCONSISTENCY AND THE VOTE: 
A FOUR NATION TEST * 


GERHARD E., LENSKI 
University of North Carolina 


A secondary analysis of 25 national surceys of voting behavior in Australia, Britain, Canada, 
and the United States provides support tn 21 instances for the thesis that status inconsistency 
between occupational class and socio-religious group increases liberal or left of center tenden- 
cies. Britain appears to be an exception to the pattern, possibly reflecting the relatively 
homogeneous religious composition of the British population, and a resulting lack of saliency 


of socio-religtous group status. 


N recent years a growing body of data 
| has become available that affords ex- 
cellent opportunities to test for the hy- 
pothesized influence of status inconsistency. 
Of special interest in this connection is the 
series of national surveys of,voting behavior 
summarized by Robert Alford in Party and 
Society Alford has assembled the results 
of 25 separate surveys from four of the 
English speaking democracies. These surveys 
span the twenty-year period from 1943 to 
1962. 

For purposes of the study of status incon- 
sistency, Alford’s tables showing the inter- 
relations between occupational class, re- 
ligion, and voting preference are of special 
interest. Occupational class is obviously a 
major dimension of status in all of these 
countries. Religion is less obviously sc, but 
there is considerable evidence to suggest that 
American and Canadian religious groups, at 
least, are status groups, differentially renked 
in terms of prestige or honor.? Furthermore, 


* I wish to express my appreciation to Prozessors 
H. M. Blalock and Robert Alford for a critical 
reading of an earlier draft of the manuscript and 
for several helpful suggestions. 

1 Robert Alford, Party and Society: The Anglo- 
American Democracies, Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1963. - 
2Qn the United States, see, for example, Milton 
M. Gordon, Assimilation in American Life, New 


in a of these nations religion is closely linked. 
with ethnicity, which has been shown re- 
peatedly to be an important dimension of 
status. 

Finally, for some years voting behavior 
has been regarded as a highly relevant vari- 
able in studies of the effects of status incon- 
sistency. It has been hypothesized by this 
writer and others that status inconsistency 


is a source of stress for. individuals, espe- 


cially when the inconsistencies are sub- 
stantial, since the individual prefers to think 
of himself in terms of his higher status or 
statuses while others have a tendency to 
treat him in terms of the lower.* The re- 
sulting conflict between expectations and 
experiences is bound to be disturbing, and- 
it has been hypothesized that one common 
pattern of response is to react against the 
social order, which is thought to be respon- 
sible, by supporting a political party advo- 
cating change. If this reasoning is correct, 


one would then expect persons occupying 


York: Oxford University Press, 1964; on Canada, 
see John Porter, The Vertical Mosaic, Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1965, especially pp. 
82-103. 

8 This is what one would expect if he assumes 
men are strongly motivated by self-interest. For a 
discussion of this assumption, see Gerhard Lenski, 
Power and Privilege, New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1966, pp. 26-31. 
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inconsistent statuses to be more likely than 


persons occupying more consistent statuses. 


to support liberal and socialist parties.* 
For present purposes, the key data in 
Alford’s volume are found in a series of 2 x 2 
tables in which respondents are divided into 
middle and working class, Protestant and 
Catholic. In tables of this type, there is a 
very simple method of testing for the in- 
fluence of status inconsistency.” Basically it 
involves nothing more than a comparison of 


` the sum of the percentages of respondents 


with a given characteristic in the two consis- 
tent cells with the sum of the corresponding 
percentages in the two inconsistent cells. In 
other words, in countries in which Protes- 


_ tants have been historically dominant both 


politically and economically (as in all four 
countries in the present study), this means 
adding the percentages of liberal or left of 
center voters ê in the middle-class Protestant 
and working-class Catholic cells (i.e. the 
consistent cells) and comparing this sum 
with the sum of the corresponding percent- 
ages in the middle-class Catholic and work- 
ing-class Protestant cells (i.e„ the incon- 
sistent cells), Assuming an additive model, 
as we normally do, the sums of these two 
pairs of cells should be the same if there is 
no inconsistency effect. If, however, incon- 
sistency produces stress, and stress generates 


4Qne might also hypothesize a high frequency of 
extreme right-wing voting when voters are offered 
this alternative, but this alternative has not really 
been available to voters in national elections in the 
four English-speaking democracies included in this 
study. This hypothesis might be tested more effec- 
tively in multi-party nations such as France and 
Italy where extreme right-wing parties have often 
been represented. 

5See Gerhard Lenski, “Comment,” Public Opin- 
ion Quarterly, 28 (Summer, 1964), pp. 326-330, for 
a detailed discussion of this procedure. It may be 
noted that statistically this procedure ylelds the 


same result as the more familiar procedure of taking 


a difference of differences. 
6 In Britain this meant supporters of the Labour 
Party, in Australia the Australian and Democratic 


` Labour Parties, in Canada the Liberal and New 


Democratic Parties, and in the United States the 
Democratic Party. Though the Canadian Liberal 
Party is not very change-oriented from the stand- 
point of class politics, it has been an innovative 
force with respect to status group politics, gener- 
ally supporting the claims of the French Canadians 
for a redistribution of power in Canadian society 
favorable to that group. 


political discontent which manifests itself 
in support for liberal parties, then the sum 
of the percentages of liberal voters in the 
inconsistent cells should be larger than the 
corresponding percentages in the consistent 
cells, 
The results of a series of tests of this 
hypothesis are presented in Table 1. As may 
be observed, the hypothesis that incon- 
sistency increases liberal or left of center 
political tendencies is supported in 21 of the 
25 tests in the four countries.” 

It should be noted, however, that two of 
the four faulty predictions occurred in the 
case of Britain, and there was only one 
correct prediction in the British samples. 
This suggests that it would be unwise to 
include that country in any generalization 
about the effect of inconsistency between 
religious and occupational statuses on voting 
behavior. The reasons for this are not al- 
together clear. but they may well have to 
do with the small size of the Catholic popu- 
lation in Britain and the apparently result- 
ing lack of saliency of the religious dimen- 
sion of status in that country. This line of 
reasoning is supported by a further analysis 
of Alford’s data together with data on the 
religious composition of the populations of 
the four countries shown in Table 2. As this 
table makes clear, voting differences between 
Protestants and Catholics are far weaker in 
Britain than in the other three countries, 
and Britain is more nearly homogeneous 
from the religious standpoint. 

For the other three nations, the inconsis- 
tency hypothesis worked with remarkable 
regularity. There were 20 correct predictions 
out of 22 tests. The mean difference in these 
22 tests was 8.7 points in the predicted di- 
rection, the median 8.5. This means that in 
the two inconsistent cells there were approxi- 


-mately 8 percent more liberal or left of 


center voters than one would expect on the 
basis of a purely additive model (i.e., 116.5 
or 116.0 percentage points on the average 
rather than 108). f 

In most instances the data Alford presents 
do not permit any more refined analysis. In 


7 This is somewhat analogous to a series of inde- 
pendent replications of an experiment. If viewed as 
such, the probability that the predicted pattern 
would occur with this frequency is 0.0005. 
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TABLE 1. COMPARISON oF THE SUMS OF THE PERCENTAGES OF VOTERS SUPPORTING LIBERAL PARTIES 
IN Inconsistent CELIS WITH COMPARABLE SUMS IN CONSISTENT CELLS For Four 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING Democracies (ADAPTED FROM ALFORD, 

TABLES 6-3, 7-6, 8-4, AND 9-5) 








Nation Incon- Con- 

and year sistents sistents Difference N Summary’ 

Australia: 

1951 - 114 107 7 1,583 Correct predictions 6 

1955 1il 107 4 1,764 Incorrect predictions oO 
-1958 133 120 13 1,436 

1960 121 110 11 1,381 Mean difference 10.8 

1961 (Apr.) 117 113 4 1,447 Median difference 9.0 

1961 (Dec.} 134 108 26 1,652 

Canada: 

1945 144 141 3 970 Correct predictions 8 

1954 136 123 13 1,185 Incorrect predictions 1 

1956 125 131 —6 892 

1957 125 120 5 1,333 . 

1959 102 93 9 451 Mean difference 8.4 

1960 128 110 18 320 | Median difference 9.0 

1961 (Jan.) 114 105 9 375 

1961 (Mar.) 123 99 24 . 316 

1961 (Nov.) 111 110 1 301 

United States: 

1944 119 115 4 1,477 Correct predictions 6 

1948 99 82 17 1,848 Incorrect predictions 1 

1952,a* 78 77 1° 3,653 

1952, b * 90 92 —2 1,102 

1956 97 88 9 655 Mean difference 7.1 

1960, a * 124 111 13 1,491 Median difference 8.0 

1960, b * 122 114 8 2,277 

Britain: 

1943 95 98 —3 1,186 Correct predictions 

1957 95 80 15 1,137 Incorrect predictions 2 

1962 74 97 —23 844 





* The letters a and b refer to two separate samples taken by different survey organizations in both 


1952 and 1960. 


one instance, however, controls for regional 
variations can be added. This is possible in 
the case of the 1957 Canadian sample. As 
shown in Table 3, the effect of introducing 
regional controls is to increase the strength 
of thé inconsistency effect, not diminish it. 
In the national sample there was a difference 
of only 5 points in the predicted direction, 
whereas the differences within regional cate- ` 
gories ranged from 8 to 15 points, averaging 
11 points. 

In interpreting these various findings, it is 
important to keep in mind the nature of the 
status variables involved. Research carried 
on during the last decade has suggested that 
all forms of status inconsistency do not have 
equally potent effects, and that some may not 
generate stress at all. The variables involved 
in the present study, it should be noted, in- 


clude one element out of the nexus of 


achievable socioeconomic variables (i.e., 
occupation, education, and income) and one 
out of the nexus of largely ascribed status 


„variables (i.e., race, ethnicity, and religion). 


On the basis of previous research, it appears 
that it is precisely this type of inconsistency 
that is most likely to manifest itself politi- - 
cally. Inconsistencies between variables © 
within a given nexus seem less likely to have | 
this effect. This should be kept in mind in 
interpreting these findings. 

Before concluding, it may be appropriate 
to call attention to the broad relevance and 
great ease of application of the theory and 


technique involved here. At the same time, 


8See, for example, Elton F. Jackson, “Status 
Consistency and Symptoms of Stress,” American 
Sociological Review, 27 (August, 1962), p. 476. 
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TABLE 2, MEAN DIFFERENCE IN PARTY PREFERENCE 
BETWEEN PROTESTANTS AND CATHOLICS WITH 
Crass Herp CONSTANT FOR Four ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING DEMOCRACIES (ADAPTED FROM 
ALFORD) AND RELIGIOUS COMPOSITION 
oF THEIR POPULATIONS 








Mean Difference ` Percentage 

by Religion Number of 

with Class of Population 
Nation Held Constant Surveys Catholic 
Britain 6 3 Under 10 
Australia 16 77 20-25 
Canada 20 9 45 
United States 21 7 25 





“One of the 7 Australian surveys could nat be 
used in the analysis in Table 1 previously since data 
on the DLP vote were not included. 


a word of caution should be added for the 
benefit of those who may seek to extend the 
present analysis to other nations, and es- 
pecially those in which Catholicism has tra- 
ditionally been the dominant faith. In a 
number of countries, such as France, Hun- 
gary, and parts of Latin America, Catholics 


have been dominant only in a political sense; 
on the basis of economic criteria such as per 
capita income, Protestants have apparently 
outranked them. In such a situation it is 
impossible to say that either group enjoys 
the higher status; there is no logical basis for 
predictions about the effect of status incon- 
sistency. Under such conditions it would 
seem wisest to approach the problem on a 
simple exploratory basis unhindered by 
dubious presuppositions. 


TABIE 3. COMPARISON OF THE SUMS OF THE Per- 
CENTAGES OF VOTERS SUPPORTING THE LIBERAL AND 
New Desocratic PARTES IN INCONSISTENT 
CELLS WITH COMPARABLE Sums IN CONSIS- 
TENT CELLS, BY PROVINCES IN CANADA IN 
1957 (ADAPTED FROM ALFORD TABLES 
9-5 AND 9-6) 





Incon- ` Consis- Differ- 


Province sistents tents ence N 

Quebec 141 126 15 328 
Ontario 135 127 8 467 
All other provinces 111 101 10 538 
National totals 125 120 5 1,333 


COMMUNICATIONS 





KNOWING IN THE KNOWLEDGEABLE 
SOCIETY 


I welcome Robert E. Lane’s article on the 
knowledgeable society as a contribution to 
epistemological sociology, and I accept most 
of its conclusions! At the same time, I em 
astounded by its bland and Panglossian failure 
to hint that major problems of American society 
and other advanced societies cluster around their 
“knowledgeableness.” 

My agreement rests largely on the—presum- 
ably unintended—character of the article as a 
reaction to the view that the growth of science 
has been unaccompanied by basic human ad- 
vances. Lane comes close to presenting a ten- 
able theory of intellectual progress. 

Yet if dogmatic pessimism is unjustified, so 
too, it seems to me, is Miltownian optimism. 
The human and sociological implications of 
“knowledgeableness” are, at the very least, 
problematic. 

At the core of my own analysis is a contre- 
diction: on the one hand, the total number cf 
bits of direct sense information which an in- 
dividual may register in the course of his life- 
time has probably not changed in historical 
times. On the other hand, the areas of reality 
which have significant relevance for an indi- 
vidual’s well-being have multiplied greatly even 
in the past few decades. 

To the man of the fifteenth century, what 
happened in a neighboring kingdom, in an al- 
- chemist’s cell, or in the heavens, was often both 
objectively and subjectively unimportant. To- 
day, with essentially the same observational ca- 
pacity, the individual is confronted with a world 
where events ten thousand miles away, in hun- 
dreds of laboratories, and in outer space mey 
be—if only because they often have been—of 
enormous immediate significance to him. 

What is more, ke knows this. Especially in 
the knowledgeable society he knows it, and his 
knowledge is in tension wtih his awareness that 
“truth” is based not on authority, but on prop- 
erly handled experience of the world. 

Yet it is precisely on authority that he must, 
however reluctantly, depend for his knowledge 
of a vast and often painfully relevant “world- 


1 Robert E. Lane, “The Decline of Politics and 
Ideology in a Knowledgeable Society,” American 
Sociological Review, 31 (October, 1966), pp. 649~ 
662. 


behind-his-back.” His uneasy reluctance is both 
understandable and justified, based as it is on > 
his scarcely subliminal knowledgeability relative 
to several facts: 

(1) The constant inflow of information is 
subject to technological, sociological, and psy- 
chological distortions both at the source and in 
the “messengers.” 

(2) The formulation of theories, the deriva- 
tion of hypotheses from them, and the testing 
of these hypotheses constitute the soundest 
method for arriving at “truth.” 

(3) Even if the inflowing information is, in 
fact, “true”—-which cannot, of course, be im- 
mediately known in any case—the isolation of 
significant statements from their context will 
lessen the trenchancy of testing any hypotheses 
based on them. 

(4) The application of the method described 
in (2) to statements isolated according to (3) is 
a process in time. 

The knowledgeable individual’s awareness of 
these points will be expanded as follows: 

(a) Personal, professional, community, and 
national interests of both sources and “messen- 
gers” can and usually do distort their informa- 
tion (secrecy, censorship, conscious and uncon- 
scious slanting). In eddition, astutely purposeful 
noise, in the form of pseudo-information, may 
be injected into the message by agencies espe- 
cially set up and equipped to do this (CIA, 
NKVD, military intelligence and counter-in- 
telligence, political candidates, advertising or 
public relations agencies). Distortion and noise 
resulting from technological failure may be less 
of a problem, but can hardly be disregarded, ` 
eg., a sensor locks on to the wrong energy 
source, one or several devices fail, or static 
eliminates portions of the message. - 

(b) Theory is best based on direct observa- 
tion. It can be based on transmitted informa- 
tion but, when this is the case, the likelihood 
of gross error is increased. Furthermore, while 
theory formation, as an imaginative and crea- 
tive mental operation, does not depend on a. 
repetitive series of observations, it is usually 
more fruitful when it is so based. Such a series 
is seldom presented or reflected in the inflow 
of transmitted information. 

(c) The interdependence of social phenomena 
is notorious, and creates problems even in con- 
trolled situations. The'inflow of transmitted in- 
formation exhibits little control and allows less. 
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(d) Prediction has two functions: it is a 
means of testing hypotheses; it is also an ad- 
junct to control. Unt it has been used as the 
former, it is useless as ‘the latter. When it has 
been used as the former, it may turn out to be 
useless as the latter. As an addition to knowl- 
edge, however slight, the solidly confirmed hy- 
pothesis increases the possibility of control, but 
this possibility always lies in the future relative 
to the time at which the hypothesis was articu- 
lated. Causal sequences, associated with those 
hypothesized but neglected as irrelevant, may 
turn out to be quite relevant. 

I have been talking about the knowledgeable 
individual. Expanding the scope of the discus- 
sion to the knowledgeable society does not im- 
prove matters because, while the development 
of knowledge is indeed a social process—the 
crux of the preceding remarks—beliefs and con- 
victions about reality can scarcely be meaning- 
ful except as states of the individual conscious- 
ness. Yet the problem of “false consciousness,” 
consensus in error, is real. Consensus does not 
create “truth,” although the association between 
“truth” and consensus is strong, because “truth” 
—even when we allow for the dialectically varie- 
gated surface by which it presents itself to men 
—creates consensus. However, appropriate dis- 
tortion of the flow of information can also cre- 
ate consensus. The knowledgeable society is 
aware of this but can, in. fact, do little about it. 

Thus it should not be surprising to find that 
the knowledgeable society is one where para- 
noid thinking and other, more acute, mental dis- 
orders are widespread, where alienation from 
self and society is common, where ethnocentrism 
vis-à-vis other societies is rampant and on oc- 
casion suicidal, where racism flickers low here 
only to flare up there, and where all kinds of 
manipulation are the order of the day. 

Moreover, it strikes me as very doubtful that 
the knowledgeable society displays any signifi- 
cant reduction in the scientifically unsupport- 
able commitments characteristic of ideological 
thinking. What happens, rather, is that the irra- 
tional and unscientific focus is shifted. Sophisti- 
cation has become too great to permit the 
construction of reality according to explicit pre- 
scription by authority figures. Agreement is 
widespread that, at jis source, knowledge 
“ought” to have been obtained through scientific 
procedures. As a consequence of the fact that 
the sources are so often remote, however, ideol- 
ogy appears in the choice among “messengers.” 
Some we clothe with the benign assumption that 
they convey without distortion information 


. which at its source meets the test of scientific 


methods. Others we clothe with the opposite 
assumption: their information is tainted at the 


source and/or they do not hesitate to distort 
it in transit. But we are in no position our- 
selves to subject this “choice among messen- 
gers” to adequate scientific criteria. It is an 
ideological choice. 

Finally, it seems necessary to point out that, 
as much as we do want to lessen the prevalence 
of ideological thinking, we must also recognize 
that it has positive and creative aspects even 
in science. No theory is sufficiently tested by 
the confirmation or disconfirmation of a few 
hypotheses derived from it, and the nature of 
some theories is such that the extent of their 
validity will become apparent only with the lapse 
of time. There must often be some factor which 
produces a certain “stubbornness” in the theo- 
rist and enables him to absorb or even with- 
stand negative instances, This factor usually 
takes a form which can well be designated as 
a personal or social ideology, and, much as we 
may justifiably deplore such “stubbornness” on 
occasion, we should also recognize its function 
in preventing the abandonment of promising 
and ultimately justified theoretical insights. ` 

The knowledgeable society’s belief that, for it, 
ideology has ended, suggests a fear of and in- 
ability to cope with the ideologies it continues 
to harbor. 

Jonn K. DICKINSON 

Springfield College 


REPLY TO DICKINSON 


As I understand him, Dickinson is arguing: 
(1) the implications of my treatment of a 
knowledgeable society are too melioristic; (2) 
this is partly because the problem of interpret- 
ing, assimilating, and using the new knowledge 
grows with the growth of knowledge; (3) the 
result is that the new knowledge offers little re- 
straint upon irrational thought, false conscious- 
ness, and ideological thinking itself; and 
(4) ideological thinking is often creative—the 
fear of ideology within the neat knowledgeable 
world is not only unreasonable but somehow 
dangerous. Let me briefly hint at answers to 
these points, and answer one other (private) 
criticism at the same time. 

(1) The uses of knowledge depend upon the 
knower’s values. I do, not (would not) argue 
that there is a necessary relationship between 
knowledge and humaneness such that a more 
humane society must be the product of a more 
knowledgeable one. It is, however, true, that the 
more well-educated are generally less authori- 
tarian than the less well-educated, less ethno- 
centric, more internationally minded, less puni- 
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tive in their concepts of justice, and more 
trusting towards others. There are, of course, 
good reasons for this, but they cannot be ex- 
plored here. 

(2) Individuals in a knowledgeable society 
have difficulty interpreting and making use of 
the knowledge, but—if this is not tautological— 
one of the criteria I employed to define such a 
society was a wider prevalence not only of 
knowledge but also of cognitive skills to evalu- 
ate, interpret and assimilate this knowledge. 
The most important new thing in the knowl- 
edgeable society is the understanding of how 
to understand, the knowledge of how to know. 
Of course this is rare today, even in the uni- 
versities (see my The Liberties of Wit, Vale 
University Press, 1961), but it is less rare to- 
day than ever before. . 

(3) The consequence so far (given that the 
impact of knowledgeability is rather recent) 
has not been the elimination of irrational, preju- 
diced, anomic thought, but a slight reduction 
in its incidence (see Stouffer’s Communism, 
Conformity and Civil Liberties). Affluence has 
a lot to do with this, but so does education. 

(4) As for the persistence of ideological 
thinking, relatively unmodified by knowledgea- 
bility, I think the matter rests partly on defini- 
tions. Ideological thinking has several elements; 
it is defensive thinking where ideas and knowl- 
edge are used to defend an ego-involved view 
of the world and where this view is relatively 
impermeable to new information. Such thinking 
employs the major premise (the theoretical con- 
struct) in an explanatory syllogism without ex- 
amining it; it is more deductive than inductive. 
It treats dissonance by altering perception. But 
it also has valuable properties: it gives mean- 
ing to events, puts knowledge in a kind of con- 
text to bring out its implications, has an un- 
proved and unprovable vision of the way things 
ought to be. I think both of these elements may 
be lost in a knowledgeable society (where ideo- 
logical thinking declines). Our problem is to 
eliminate the former set of properties, and find 
a way of saving the latter or discovering a sub- 
stitute for them. 

(5) In letters and conversation several people 
have criticized the notion that knowledgeability 
causes a decline of politics, rather than simply 
posing new alternatives, and, in that sense, ex- 
panding the possibilities of political action. I 
should clarify my meaning. I do not mean that 
there will be a decline of interests demanding 
political attention and action. What I mean is 
that there is, and increasingly will be, a change 
in the nature of the conflict. The forum will 
more often be the professional association, or 
the expert staffs of legislature and bureaucracy. 
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The problems will more often be, say, how to 
remove the causes of poverty, rather than (or 
in addition to) how to get more for this or that 
poverty-stricken group; or how to relieve pollu- 
tion, rather than (or in addition to) whether or 
not to undertake such a program. The change 
in actors, arguments and arenas is sufficient, I 
am saying, to warrant a change in nomencla- 
ture, even if it were merely to change from 
“politics—old style” to “politics—new style.” 
The nature of political conflict is changing. 
Ropert E. LANE 
Yale University 


ON PRISONS AND PAROLE: A REPLY 
TO TOBY’S DEFENSE OF GLASER 


As the reviewer to whom Professor Jackson 
Toby referred by perjorative (“‘sneering,” etc., 
etc.) but not by name in his response (April, 
1966) to my review of Glaser’s Effectiveness 
of a Prison and Parole System (issue of Octo- 
ber, 1965), I initially decided to choose silence 
as the fittest answer. In the meantime, how- 
ever, both Glaser’s work and my review of it 
have not ceased to ruffle sensitive feathers in 
our correctional aviary. For this reason, either 
bile or duty has prevailed over boredom and 
moved me to respond. 

After taxing the (unnamed) reviewer with 
failing to provide a recognizable picture of 
Glaser’s research design, Professor Toby details 
the author’s step-by-step procedure. Here, I 
think, Professor Toby reflects his author’s con- 
fusion of technology with methodology. It is 
not enough to report what an investigator used: 
one must discuss what he did with what he used, 
and what he concluded in the light of what he 
did. 

On page 9 of his book, Glaser announced that 
his major goal was to discover how many pris- 
oners return to crime. His reference to the 
celebrated Glueck study (which he specifically 
claimed to emulate) reinforced this impression. 
But when Glaser finally got down to cases sev- 
eral pages later, “return to crime” no longer’ 
meant “arrest and conviction” but had dwindled 
down to that very different thing, return to 
prison. In view of Van Vechten’s finding that 
less than 6 percent of crimes known result in 
conviction, and less than half of these result in 
prison commitments, Glaser’s criterion of re-' 
cidivism had changed considerably—and in a 
direction most favorable to the correctional 
system he was evaluating. 


h 
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Did Glaser have access to more stringent 
data? In defending the author’s failure to fol- 
low his in-prison sample through their post- 
prison adjustment, Professor Toby cites re- 
strictions of cost and time. One can grant that 
a quarter of a million dollars may be parsimoni- 
ous in these days of inflated research expense 
accounts. But it should be pointed out that 
the F.B.I. will furnish complete finger-print 
records free of charge within a few days to any 
local police or prison agency requesting them. 
Perhaps, had it been asked, the F.B.I. might 
have been willing to share this information with 
its sister-agency, the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
~~particuarly since one of the sponsors of the 
study, the Attorney General, heads them both. 

Moving from criticism of criticism to specu- 
lation about motives, Professor Toby writes, 
“He (the reviewer) thinks that Glaser is part 
of the correctional establishment and therefore 
biased in favor of prisons.” (Italics mine) If 
Glaser’s long and distinguished service at sev- 
eral career levels of Dlinois correction makes 
him ‘a member of the “correctional establish- 
ment,” then my own briefer and certainly less 
distinguished career in New Jersey makes me 
at least a fellow-traveller. 

The surprising thing about Glaser’s evident 
bias in favor of prisons is not that he is biased 
because of his considerable prison- experience, 
but that he seems to have retained his innocence 
in spite of it. When an old prison hand can 
report, with a straight face, that less then 1 
percent of the prisoners questioned admitted 
they spent part of their time “trying to figure 
out a way to keep from getting caught at time 
and making more money at it,”—and when he 
can then seriously cite that figure as evidence 
to refute what he calls “the myth that the 
prison is corrupting and fails to reform”—this 
suggests a man not overly influenced by his 
correctional experiences. These are the words of 
a man of faith whose faith passes ordinary un- 
derstanding. 

Having embarrassed both Glaser and myself 
with an unnecessary defense of Glaser’s scien- 
tific integrity, Professor Toby adds unction to 
unguentine by adding, “Glaser hoped to avoid 
injuring the feelings of those who sponsored 
the study.” (1f Then, taking the tone of a 
character from Wycherly’s “Way of the World,” 
who is giving the ingenue a first lesson in the 
art of sycophancy, Toby adds: “Elementary 
tact, Watson.” To such an injurious defense 
one can only reply, ʻO Iago, the pity of it, 
Tago.” 

Ricwarp R. Korn 

School of Criminology 

University of California 


REPLY TO KORN 


A quick check in my book will reveal that 
all of Korn’s assertions about it are erroneous. 

There is no statement on page 9 or elsewhere 
that a major goal was “to discover how many 
prisoners return to crime.” When I “get down 
to cases several pages later” I deal with rates 
of return to prison (pp. 13-27) and with rates 
of rearrest (pp. 28-29) separately, for reasons 
elaborated in detail, and with neither presented 
as identical with return to crime. Cases of crime 
without arrest or imprisonment are illustrated 
and. discussed (pp. 64~72) to emphasize the 
limitations of statistics on, arrest and conviction. 
However, the latter are the only kinds of statis- 
tics on criminals extensively procurable. Korn’s 
dismissal of such statistics because Van Vechten 
found that only 6 percent of crimes lead to con- 
victions neglects my main concern in showing 
thet the yield from each offense of property 
crime seldom averages enough to support the 
criminal for more than a day or two. If the 
statistically hypothetical criminal has a 94 per- 
cent chance of not being convicted on each 
offense, his chance of repeating this risk 20 
times without a conviction is 0.94 to the 20th 
power, or about thirty percent; his chances of 
committing 100 crimes without a conviction are 
one-fifth of one percent. Therefore, it is not at 
all unreasonable to infer that most of those who 
try to live on ordinary property crime are even- 
tually convicted. 

Even Korn’s assertion that I specifically 
claim to emulate the Glueck study is an error. 
My book reports on nine major research under- _ 
takings, of which only one, a comparison of re- 
turned violators with “successful releases,” is , 
described as modelled somewhat on the Glueck’s 
work (their comparison of delinquents with 
non-delinquents). 

As for Korn’s claim that the F.B.I. furnishes 
current criminal record data free of charge, as 
pointed out on my pages 31-35, the F.B.I. has 
done this readily only for law enforcement. 
identification purposes on individual cases, and 
not for research on the effectiveness of police, 
judicial, or correctional practices with appreci- 
able samples of past cases. 

Korn’s claim that I accept a conclusion that 
less than one percent of prisoners spend part of 
their time “trying to figure out a way to keep 
from getting caught at crime” is also erroneous. 
The six pages (111-115) in this 600-page book 
on which he bases this claim (and on which he 
based most of his prior review) deal with data 
reported as weak because of the inmates’ “try- 
ing to present themselves favorably to our in- 
terviewers.” But these data still are not what 
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he describes, Inmates at various stages of their 
prison term were asked to select the three state- 
ments from a group of nine which best stated 
what they were “most interested in doing here,” 
and the three which best described “what most 
other inmates are interested in.” An inmate an- 
swering this by selecting statements to describe 
. his three major interests in prison is not claim- 
ing never to be interested in any of the other 
six, as Korn implies in pointing out that less 
than one percent designated learning crime skills 
as one of their three major interests. But more 
important, this minute fraction of the book’s 
total data was explicitly sought, and is clearly 
presented, not as an accurate measure of inmate 
interests, but as an index of shift in inmate 
perception of other inmates with time in prison. 
The longer they are confined, the more exten- 
sively they perceive the interests of other in- 
mates as different from their own. This supports 
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other evidence found by myself, Cloward, and 
others on “pluralistic ignorance.” It is a defect 
in the perception of others that occurs wherever 
one component of the “others” (here, the ag- 
gressively delinquent) disproportionately influ- 
ence what the rest of the others can voice about 
themselves. 

There is not much point to dealing with the ` 
issue of whether I sought to support prisons in 
general or the federal prisons in particular. The 
whole book is focused on how one might change 
these establishments, and change non-prison 
services for offenders, so as to reduce returns 
to prison. That the book has promoted such 
changes, and that these changes have diminished 
imprisonment, is the book’s best review, al- 
though all reviews by sociologists other than 
Korn have been gratifying as well. : 

DANIEL GLASER 

University of Illinois . 


REVIEW SYMPOSIUM 





ANGUS CAMPBELL, PHILIP E. CONVERSE, WARREN E. MILLER, DONALD E. 
STOKES, Elections and The Political Order, New York, London, Sydney: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1966. ix, 385 pp. $8.75. 


The authors who some half dozen years ago 
gave us The American Voter have teamed again 
„to give us the book at hand. Not that they set 
out to write a sequel volume (all but two of 
the fifteen substantive chapters have appeared 
elsewhere between 1960 and 1963), but, rather 
that, severally or together, they have continued 
to expand their forays from the beach-head 
that the earlier studies had secured. The meta- 
phor is apt, for this new book is largely a re- 
port from a set of reconnaissance patrols in- 
stead of from a single expedition planned to 
chart a territory systematically. Here the terri- 
tory of “the political order” is sampled through 
a common method of probing, and we learn 
something about both the terrain and the tech- 
nique. Much of it is “of interest,” and a great 
deal is fascinating. << 

It is probably unimportant that “the political 
order” is nowhere defined or indicated, that 
the study’s principal questions are nowhere 
stated and argued for, and that an over-all 
strategy or battle-plan is nowhere laid down 
and carried out. The book’s primary reliance on 
- survey techniques defines a limit, and the desire 
to use these techniques to move on from the 
voter and his motives to something more “‘insti- 
tutional” defines a direction. Within this limit 
and in that direction, the authors have made 
enough sallies to essay a four-part book dealing 
with: “The Flow of the Vote,” “Voting and the 
Party System,” “Comparative Political Analy- 
sis,” and “Institutional Analysis.” (The last 
part consists of a single chapter on “Constitu- 
ency Influences ‘in Congress.”’) 

Perhaps because of the shorthand necessary 
for book-covers and tables of contents, the titles 
appear to claim too much. “The political order” 
goes, of course, far beyond what is studied. 
“Elections” should read “Some national elec- 
tions in the U.S.A—and Norway and France.” 
And the section on “Comparative Political 
Analysis” offers three chapters, one comparing 
. party identification in Norway and the U.S., 
another on “‘Politicization of the Electorate” in 
France and the U.S., and finally a fascinating 
study of the “Victorious General” (our friends 
deGaulle and Eisenhower). 

Since their last book, time has given the au- 
thors—like their brothers, the demographers— 
the dimension of time to work with. It has also 


given them, or they have extracted from it, 
information that is better, more detailed, and 
more extended as others imitate their data- 
collection methods or collaborate with them. 
Moreover, the quantitative analysis of the in- 
formation is more sophisticated, either because 
of new developments in the field itself or be- 
cause of the authors’ particular ingenuity. But 
time’s biggest contribution is still in providing 
for successive snapshots of a system in tempo- 
rally ordered states and thus stimulating edu- 
cated guesses, doxai, about dynamics or what 
the authors refer to as “flow.” 

Such educated guesses and tested opinions are 
so far from both popular and pseudo-learned 
judgments on “what is” and “what ought to be” 
that the reader is led gaspingly into an arresting, 
even frightening, “U.S.A. Confidential.” Evi- 
dently the more carefully one looks, the greater 
is the departure from what anyone supposed or 
anyone planned or desired. What the Founding 
Fathers might have thought of these results of 
their principles and compromises is interesting 
to speculate upon but difficult to imagine. Cer- 
tainly they did not anticipate the current two- 
party scheme; and, had they anticipated it, it 
is hard to see how they would have reconciled 
it with their views, or vice versa. Moreover, as 
the authors point out, no one else, in practice 
or theory, appears to have given the matter 
much consideration since. 

This “two-party system” is, of course, the 
central fact of our politics. As is well known, it 
ig so stable that no third party has long pre- 
vailed against it. And not only is it structurally 
stable, but it is compositionally stable. There 
is a “basic division of party loyalties” which is 
“not seriously disturbed” even in a “deviating 
election.” In twelve surveys between October 
1952 and May 1964, party identification as 
“Democrat” ranged only from 49% to 54%; as 
Republican, from `29% to 38%; and as “Inde- 
pendent” from 3% to 11%. More refined iden- 
tifications such as “Strong Democrat,” “Weak 
Democrat,” “Strong Republican,” “Weak Re- 
publican” are equally stable with percentage 
ranges respectively of 7%, 5%, 5% and 5%! 

The “long-term component” in vote-casting 
is a simple reflection of the distribution of 
“these relatively stable underlying party loyal- 
ties.” Election outcomes vary then according 
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to non-voting, the cast of the miniscule inde- 
pendent vote, and the differential vote of the 
temporary “defectors” from their party, nearly 
all of whom think of themselves during defec- 
tion and vote thereafter as loyal to their original 
party affiliation. The defectors and the inde- 
pendents provide at best small comfort for the 
traditional view of democratic voting. Not only 
is their behavior subject to various interpreta- 
tions, but they account for a relatively small 
fraction of the electorate. For the electorate as 
a whole, the data show unmistakably that less 
than half the voters know which of the two 
parties actually has the Congressional majority, 
that few indeed (7% approx.) had any dis- 
cernible issue reference even in offering reasons 
or rationalizations for their votes; and that “the 
parties’ legislative records were no more salient 
to those who deviated from party than they 
were to those who voted their traditional party 
loyalty.” Even the party image that underlies 
the stable loyalty appears to hinge rather un- 
critically on simple imitative allegiance to the 
father’s political position taken over (in the 
U.S., but not in France) “in the socialization 
process” plus, independently or consequently, 
an attribution of character based on perform- 
ance some considerable period ago (as, for 
example, FDR’s actions now operate for the 
image of the Democratic party). > 

Thus, we do not have what might be the 
alleged advantage of “stable two-party govern- 
ment,” i.e., policy control by an informed elec- 
torate. In order to preserve their vast, loyal 
following of “middle” voters, the two parties 
differ less and less on crucial issues. In any 
case, the lack of party discipline largely permits 
congressmen to vote their opinions rather than 
a party platform chosen by the voters on a 
national basis. 

The fact is that no “model” fits what is going 
on in any simple way. Congressmen act neither 
as instructed delegates nor, according to Burke’s 
norm, as the protectors of their constituents’ 
interests as against the executors of their wills. 


Indeed, in some matters the legislators appear: 


to take their cue dominantly from the execu- 
tive. Which pattern predominates appears to 
turn upon which issue is at issue. 

And yet, despite these labyrinthine entangle- 
ments of the path from the electors’ will to the 
representatives’ roll-call votes, the Congress- 
man’s act is not really independent of the 
voter’s opinion. A beautiful model, and an ele- 
gant use of an appropriate variance-component 
technique permitting a most probable attribu- 
tion of “path coefficients” to the model’s “causal 
arrows,” indicates the pre-eminence of the con- 
stituency’s “attitude” as perceived by the Con- 
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gressman. Again, the congruence of his percep- 
tion and their perception of their attitude varies 
by issue, ranging from .17 in social welfare 
issues to .74 concerning civil rights. Multiple 
correlations “account for” from under a third 
to just about three quarters of the variance, 
depending on the principal types of issues. 

Perhaps I have reported too much or too 
-ittle. What is mapped out is so interestingly 
dense that I wanted to lead the interested reader 
to probe the thickets for himself. As a (partial) 
representation of a part of reality, the book is 
too interesting to pass up. 

Still, I am left with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment because my interests are different from 
the authors’. They are interested in description . 
—and the virtuosity of their tools. I should 
have welcomed a more political inquiry—an in- 
quiry that shed more light on whether and how 
it is possible to bring American politics toward 
some semblance of self-government, a more 
directed analysis as to the compatibility of the 
constitutional aims and the party-system, a 
more lively taking account of the new move- 
ments in politics that may soon make the pres- 
ent lively description deadly historic. But per- 
haps this book may help bring this last about. 


Jonn R. SEELEY 
Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions 
Santa Barbara, California 


Among those books that become classics in 
their own time, The American Voter occupies a 
prominent place. No one today writes or thinks 
about voting behavior without acknowledging a 
large debt to the works of Campbell, Converse, 
Miller and Stokes. Elections and the Political 
Order maintains the extraordinarily high quality 
of its distinguished predecessor while extending 
the range to cover several other countries, prob- 
lems of party competition, and certain institu- 
tional concerns. 4 ; 

Although it is not possible to do justice to the 
many fine chapters in this new volume, a selec- 
tive appreciation may at least indicate some of 
the good things to be found. Converse’s essay, 
“Information Flow and the Stability of Partisan 
Attitudes,” is simply superb. As a general state- 
ment, he affirms the proposition that the greater 
the intake of information the less the likelihood 
that a person will abandon prior party commit- 
ments in an election. But in an elegant analysis, 
he shows that people-who receive no informa: 
tion about an election (as distinguished from 
those who get a little) are also unlikely to 
switch. The essay concludes with a subtle and 
imaginative exploration of the belief that voters 
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were far better informed in the early days of 
the republic than they are today. By finding per- 
-suasive analogies ‘(isolated rural areas, other 
countries with a diferent level of exposure to 
media) and by extrapolations of existing theory 
—the two-step flow of communication suggests 
that there must have been a greater proportion 
of people with little political information in the 
past—Converse makes a major speculative con- 
tribution to this debate. His paper (with Georges 
` Dupeux) on “Politicization of the Electorate in 
France and the United States” shows striking 
differences in the acknowledgement and transfer 
of party identification within the family. Whole 
realms of behavior, such as the susceptibility of 
-the French to flash movements, are illuminated 
by the finding that they are less attached to 
party than are Americans or Norwegians, 

The importance of level of information is 

` highlighted in Miller and Stokes’ excellent work 
on “Party Government and the Saliency of Con- 
gress.” They show that voters know little about 
what goes on in Congress. Their paper on “Con- 
stituency Influence in Congress” opens up new 
possibilities for the use of survey research to 
study crucial institutional relationships. Lack of 
space prevents a discussion of the complex 
problems of the direction of causality between 
legislator and voter. The relationship between 
the life of the institution as a policy making 
body and the preferences of constituents also 
deserves careful analysis. Stokes himself has 
made a signal contribution to the discussion of 
party competition. In “Spatial Models of Perty 
Competition,” he links the traditions of positive 
economics, from Hotelling through Smithies 
and Downs, to the empirical findings of the 
Michigan Survey Research Center. His argu- 
ment that location theory, dependent upon the 
assumption of a unidimensional space, is inap- 
propriate for political life is most compelling. 
Campbell’s “Surge and Decline: A Study of 
Electoral Change” and “A Classification of the 
Presidential Elections” are trenchant statements 
of the importance of party loyalty in American 
voting behavior. His extension of these interests 
(with Henry Valen, in “Party Identification in 
Norway and the United States”) provides a most 
useful comparative perspective. His hypothesis 
that party is more important in a country where 
people rely on it for organizing their opinions 
than in a nation where citizens bring an ideology 
to the party deserves serious consideration. 

It is the great books that should call forth 
the highest critical talents. A volume of criti- 
cism on The American Voter is long overdue. 
The importance of the work carried on in Elec- 
tions And the Political Order demands a serious 
critical effort. I would like to illustrate what a 
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small part of this critical effort might look like 
by concentrating on a common thread in this 
heterogenous volume of essays, the concept of 
the normal vote. 

According to Converse, who has contributed 
a new chapter on the subject, there has emerged 
from the Michigan studies: 


a set of concepts . . . which provides a basis 
for the description of elections rather than 
of voters, of the flow of the vote rather than 
of a single turnout. Central to this general 
theory is the concept of the ‘normal vote’, 
the vote division expressing the standing 
strength of the competing parties. Short-term 
political forces are seen as putting pressure 
on this normal expectation, swinging the vote 
according to their strength and direction. (p. 
7) ... Such a construct is, of course, pri- 
marily an analytic tool rather than a theory 
or a set of substantive findings. It suggests 
a means of ‘splitting the actual vote cast by 
any part of the electorate into two compo- 
nents: (1) the normal or ‘baseline’ vote di- 
vision to be expected from a group, other 
things being equal; and (2) the current devi- 
ations from tbat norm, which occurs as a 
function of the immediate circumstance of 
the specific election. At the same time, the 
construct is an integral part of the theoretical 
view of the electoral process we have been 
developing (p. 11)... . The long term com- 
ponent is a simple reflection of the distribu- 
tion of underlying party loyalties, a distribu- 
tion that is stable over substantial periods of 
‘time. (p. 14) .. . The hallmark of the short 
term partisan force is, of course, that it in- 
duces defections across party lines, yet de- 
fections which are unaccompanied by an 
underlying revision of party loyalty. (p. 15) 
... As in other realms, the net force cannot 
be directly measured; rather, it is posed and 
measured in terms of its observed: effects. 
. . . the defection rates of classes of party 
identifiers. (p. 16) 


While low average turnout is assumed, a 
sensitivity analysis reveals that different as- 
sumptions do not make a great deal of differ- 
ence within wide limits. From 1952 to 1960 the 
normal vote of the population was approxi- 
mately 54 percent Democratic. As Campbell 
says, “Our basic assumption is that the standing 
partisan commitments of the electorate define 
the ‘normal’ division of the vote... .” (p. 63). 
Or, as Stokes puts-it, “we think of any national 
election as an interplay of basic dispositions 
[mainly party loyalty] and short-run influences 
[mainly everything else].” (p. 125) 

The notion of a normal vote is intuitively 
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appealing. Ih thinking about an election, we 
consider not only the actual outcome but how 
far it has diverged from our expectations of 
what was likely to happen if things had been 
different. If one is concerned with assessing 
the magnitude of the Catholic vote for Kennedy 
in 1960, for instance, it makes sense to compare 
deviations of that group from what would other- 
wise be expected of them. But since a major 
purpose of Elections and the Political Order is 


to “develop a general theory of the vote asé . 


collective event” (p. 6), it is important to eval- 
uate the promise of the concept of normal vate 
in reaching this goal. 

No predictive theory is developed. Instead, 
the expectation is that each election will turn 
out as if party loyalty was essentially the orly 
factor. Then a survey is made after the election, 
and the data are used to determine how the 
electorate as a whole (as well as various sub- 
groups) defected from their normally expected 
vote on the basis of forces specific to that elec- 
tion. Thus, a general explanatory theory is also 
ruled out by the ad-hoc nature of the analysis. 
It is not possible to provide a restrospective 
theory that would fit the time series of past 
elections because each one is treated as a spe- 
cial case for which separate computations have 
to be made after the fact. The designation cf 
each election as maintaining, deviating, or re- 
aligning, though helpful in other ways, does 
not provide a way out of the difficulty because 
-it is also essentially ad-hoc. Stokes makes an 
ingenious effort to overcome these difficulties 
by giving force and precision to the notion of 
equilibrium -that underlies the interaction of 
short-term and long-term forces. The assump- 
tion of normal distribution in accounting for 
the perseverance of party competition, however, 
undermines the analysis. It is possible that a 
better model may be represented by a system 
with small deviation from the mean rather than 
one calling for ‘Forces Restoring Party Com- 
petition.” Perhaps the problem is one of rely- 
ing upon what are basically statistical solutions 
instead of attempting to answer the question of 
why the phenomenon occurs. 

One should not expect miracles. No doubt 
each election is different. No one could be ex- 
pected to predict the occurrence of the extra- 
ordinary range of events that might influence 
the election. Perhaps the worst that can be said 
about the normal vote is that it is too cautious. 
It may represent all that four gifted men are 
now able to agree upon. Attempts to show how 
key variables such as candidates and issues af- 
fect series' of elections under different condi- 
tions may’ show much less initial success than 
the normal vote but the results might eventu- 
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ally be much more exciting. Stokes’ recent at- 
tempt to handle the variable impact of Presi- 
dential candidates is a notable move in this 
direction? 

The American Voter and Elections and the 
Political Order are major achievements. They 
deserve the highest form of scholarly praise— 
critical attention. 

AARON WILDAVSKY 

Department of Political Science 

University of California, Berkeley 


Sample surveys of voters have long passed 
the point of diminishing returns, and social’ 
scientists have begun to integrate this knowledge 
into explanations of how electoral systems and 
governments work. The survey analysts who 
once asked why voters think as they do are now . 
beginning to ask how political systems function. 
Satisfactory answers require research designs 
that differ from the customary surveys of dis- 
crete individuals, designs that obtain informa- 
tion about social interactions and networks of 
relationships and that ask questions about be- 
havior and not only about attitudes. 

Because of its long experience with political 
surveys and its methodological expertise, one 
expects. the Survey Research Center to be lead- 
ing these new developments. And ‘one expects 
a definitive example of the new type of political 
research in a book whose title refers to the 
“political order” and whose dust jacket pro- 
claims: 


The book succeeds in relating the social-psychologi- 
cal analysis of individual voting to the analysis of 
the political system and expresses better than any 
book yet written the profound shift of electoral 
research from problems of individual behavior to 
the problems of a wider political order. 


But the reader should beware of this “hard 
sell,” since the book accomplishes much less. 
Nearly all of its contents are based entirely on 
conventional sample surveys of voters, and 
the variables are the familiar list of opinions, 
party preferences, candidate choices, and so on. 
Still, there is novelty in the interpretations: 
instead of using cross-tabulations to generate 
findings restricted to individual voters, the 
book often seeks implications for the party 
system. An example is the able analysis of the 
opinions and behavior of Southern voters with 
implications for the future of Democratic and 
Republican policies in the South. Instead of 
yet another intensive examination of a single 


2Donald E. Stokes, “Some Dynamic Elements 
of Contests for the Presidency,” American Political 
Science Review, LX, No. 1 (March 1966), pp. 19- 
28. 
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cross-sectional survey, several chapters compare 
tables from successive surveys and generalize 
about the behavior of the electorate in different 
types of elections. Some of these historical com- 
parisons examine the differences between Presi- 
dential and midterm elections; others compare 
voters’ opinions and acts in various types of 
Presidential elections. 

But insofar as the book attempts to address 
empirical research to questions concerning the 
political system, it is more of a prelude than a 
fulfillment and one that began as an after- 
thought. The authors became interested in the 
interaction between individual votes and societal 
institutions after they began to analyze their 
surveys, hence measures of the institutional 
setting were not built into the original research 
designs. Shifts in peoples’ voting behavior are 
often attributed to shifts in the constellation of 
issues in the electorate, but these explanations 
are speculative and supported at best by survey 
data on the voters’ own reports concemirg is- 
sues, candidates, and social settings. 

A genuine analysis of voting in a political 


‘system requires information not only about 


the voters but about the actions and messages 
directed at various types of voters by the candi- 
dates, party leaders, mass media, voluntary 
associations, and other wielders of political in- 
fluence. And a full explanation of how a political 
system and electorate change requires temporal 
comparisons in the structure of influence and 
communication as well as in the opinions and 
votes of the electorate itself. Probably even the 
electorate should be sampled and studied differ- 
ently: since personal influence by peers and 
family members affects voters’ opinions and 
decisions so powerfully, all members should be 
interviewed from social networks in the elec- 
torate, so that interaction and influence can be 
studied directly and without relying on the focal 
individuals’ perceptions and recollections. 

In 1958, the Survey Research Center began to 
move toward this design for the study of a po- 
litical system. In order to identify the influence 
of constituents upon Congressional voting, 
comparable interviews were conducted with 
Congressmen and with representative samples 
from their districts. But as presented in this 
volume, that study is a social-psychological 
analysis of the average Congressman’s multiple 
perceptions rather than the kind of interactive 
formulation that would follow from a fully 
designed investigation of a political or social 
system. It presenis the agreement on issues 
between constituents and Congressmen and cal- 
culates correlations among the Congressman’s 
personal opinions, perception of constituency 
opinions, and legislative votes. If the guiding 
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ideas at the beginning of the chapter (pp. 351- 
362) were known at the start of the survey, 
some crucial omissions exist in the data, omis- 
sions concerning the behavior and communica- 
tions of the total set of role partners and refer- 
ence groups that presumably affect the Con- 
gressman’s decisions and determine how closely 
he will obey the expectations of his constituency. 
Other key individuals and groups include the 
party leadership in the House, fellow Congress- 
men, the representatives of executive agencies, 
and the representatives of national pressure 
groups. Yet the chapter may also fall short in 
its more limited objectives concerning Congress- 
men and constituencies. It correlates constitu- 
ents’ opinions, the Congressman’s perceptions 
of these opinions, and the Congressman’s votes, 
but the analysis omits a crucial intervening 
variable, namely the Congressman’s definition 
of the relevance and importance of the constitu- 
ency’s opinions on each issue.1 Nor does -the 
analysis investigate the possibility that the Con- 
gressman differentiates among his constituents 
and is not equally responsive to all. 

Even if most of the book is not a report of 
research that adequately measures how political 
institutions affect voters and are affected by 
them, the authors’ speculations and tentative 
generalizations should be extremely valuable 
in planning such new studies. This is particu- 
larly true of three chapters comparing voting 
behavior in America, Norway, and France. The 
design of the studies and the presentation of 
the results follow the common pattern of past 
cross-national surveys: first a questionnaire was 
administered in the United States; then the 
survey was replicated abroad; differences were 
noted in the marginals and in certain cross-tabu- 
lations; finally the authors speculatively account 
for these differences in terms of the countries’ 
varied social structures, political systems, and 
national psychologies. To explain the differences 
between multi-party Norway and two-party 
America, there are suggestive hypotheses about 
the differences in the social homogeneity. of 
the parties’ constituencies, the consistency and 
clarity of the parties’ appeals, and so on. Dif- 
ferences in the political socialization of their 
citizens and differences in the responsiveness of 


parties to elites and masses are presented as 


1 This is not the-first stone exchanged between 
the two glass houses of electoral research, the Sur- 
vey Research Center and the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research. A similar failure to include ques- 
tionnaire items concerning respondents’ definitions 
of the perceived behavior of the role partner mars 
the analysis in William A. Glaser, Pretrial Discovery 
and the Adversary System (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1967), Ch, 7. 
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‘possible explanations for the weaker political 
identification of the French when compared to 
Americans. But since the original research de- 
signs did not include these explanatory variables, 
one cannot be certain. 

The value of surveys in correcting misconcep- 
tions about political institutions is demonstrated 
by one of the chapters about France. The low 
levels of interest, knowledge, and participation 
by the average party identifier contradict the 
customary images of strong partisanship and 
lead to an image of the average French party 
as an association combining an active elite and 
a passive mass. While this is consistent with 
other sociological knowledge about associations, 
it is an important correction to prior interpre- 
tation of French politics, assuming that the 
particular French election studied is representa- 
tive of French elections generally—an assump- 
tion that should not be made without pause. 

If the reader must be forewarned about the 
content of the book, he should also be cautioned 
about its origins. If he is an avid collector of 
reprints, he may already own it. The authors 
have succumbed to the modern practice of re- 
printing ‘old articles between new hard covers. 
Four-fifths of the book reproduces articles with 
little or no change. Despite the joint by-line on 
the title page, the contents suffer the afflictions 
common to books of readings. The quality and 
intellectual style vary by chapter. Some authors 
seem more satisfied than others with modest 
analyses and limited explanations of findings. 
Ideas are not consistently applied throughout. 
For example, V. O. Key’s well-known distinction 
between types of Presidential elections is used 
liberally in analyses of the quadrennial elections 
(Chapters 4, 5, and 7), but a paper on mid-term 
elections fails to take note of the idea and im- 
plies that all such balloting is alike and is a 
product of stable party loyalties (Chapter 11, 
esp. pp. 197—198). Since the book consists of 
published articles or available article-length 
papers, the Survey Research Center’s most im- 
portant study bearing on the book’s theme ož 
voting behavior in a political system is repre- 
sented by the two modest preliminary papers 
that were published shortly after the data analy- 
sis began—i.e., the study of constituency influ- 
ences upon Congressmen, reported in Chapters 
11 and 16. 

A common malady of successful research cen- 
ters is the belief that the only worthwhile re- 
search is published by itself and by its admirers. 
The footnotes in the earlier electoral research 
by the Bureau of Applied Social Research cited 
the Survey Research Center’s works rarely ex- 
cept to score points.? No research center can 

2 Eg, Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfelc, 
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do anything but lose from such practices, but 
the Survey Research Center may be repeating 
the error. For example, a few years ago the 
Bureau published nearly the identical sort of 
book as the one under review. Convinced that 
traditional analysis of sample surveys had run 
its course, we tried to generalize about the be- 
havior of the total electorate and political sys- 
tem with the help of comparative cross-sectional 
surveys, some modest econometric models, and 
computer simulations, Despite the direct bear-. 
ing of our earlier book on the subject covered 
by the one under review, the latter seems 
wholly unaffected by it. Some generalizations 
in the present book might be questioned in the 
light of our data.* 

In short, the book is a valuable report of 
“work in progress.” If one is forewarned that 
not every well-bound and elaborately advertised 
volume from a major research center reports 
progress already achieved, then he can browse 
with profit and not be disappointed by some 
selections that stop before completing their 
arguments and before exhausting their data. 
The book clearly points toward the new direc- 
tions in electoral research, in which institutional 
data will be correlated with survey responses 
and in which networks of individuals rather than 
the individuals themselves will become the units 
of analysis. Since the Survey Research Center 
has both the special data processing capabilities 
required by these new analytic methods and the 
intellectual capacities to define the problems, 
it could retain its leadership in this field. But 
this next step requires a fundamental shift in 
thinking from social-psychological generalization 
about individuals to sociological generalizations 
about systems. ; 

Writram A. GLASER 

Bureau of Applied 

Social Research 
Columbia University 





and Willam N. McPhee, Voting (Chicago: The ` 
University of Chicago Press, 1954), p. 283. 

3 William N. McPhee and William A. Glaser 
(Editors), Public Opinion and Congressional Elec- 
tions (New York: The Free Press, 1962). Addi- 
tional materials were published in William N. Mc- 
Phee, Formal Theories of Mass Behavior (New 
York: The Free Press, 1963), Chs. 2 and 4. 

4 For example, the high correlation between party . 
preference and voting cannot be generalized to all 
midterm elections. Our data from 1950 showed 
mass desertions from the Democratic Party, clearly 
foreshadowing the victory of Eisenhower. Perhaps 
1950 rather than 1952 should be considered the 
“realigning” election. Compare Campbell et al, 
op. cit., p. 197, and McPhee and Glaser, op. ct., 
p. 281. A 
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Industrial Organisation: Theory and Practice. 
By Joan Woopwarp. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1965. xii, 281 pp. $5.60. 


It is easy to criticize this remarkable book. 
The initial research effort was as unpromising 
and a-theoretical as any fishing expedition can 
be; there is little awareness of the extensive 
work on organizations performed by theorists in 
the U.S.; it is indiscriminately directed to both 
practitioners and theorists; the operationaliza- 
tion of key concepts is maddeningly vague; the 
concepts themselves are often evoked rather 
than denoted; the presentation is choppy, and 
with regard to theory, poorly organized; and 
worst of all, perhaps, the theory can be con- 
strued as technological determinism. This is a 
long list of sins in contemporary social science, 
but what Miss Woodward has wrought is prob- 
ably the most thorough breakthrough yet in a 
dormant, unimaginative, but critical aspect of 
organizational theory—the comparative struc- 
ture of organizations. ` 

Here is how it emerged, and here, as far as 
this volume goes, is what it amounts to. In 
1953, Miss Woodward undertook to explore 
problems of line-staff relations in a few com- 
panies, working out of a newly formed Human 
Relations Unit in a small technical college in 
South Essex—a recently industrialized area of 
England. When the problem of line-staff rela- 
tions proved recalcitrant, she decided to conduct 


- a broad survey of all firms in the area. Fully 100 


firms with over 100 employees (91 percent of 
the universe) participated in a study of the re- 
lationship between financial success and the 
various principles of classical management the- 
ory. There proved to be no relationship, and as 
she says, this was disconcerting for a group pre- 
tending to teach management principles in a 
technical college. However, data had been gath- 
ered on the production process, and apparently 
as a last resort, this was utilized as an inde- 
pendent variable. Eleven types of processes were 
categorized, but most of the analysis is in terms 
of the venerable engineering distinctions between 
jobbing, batch, and process production. Wood- 
ward lumps together unit and small batch pro- 
duction (e.g., made to order items like bespoke 
suits, prototype e’ectronic equipment, custom 
furniture, machine tools); large batch, assembly 
and mass production (e.g., large bakeries, mass 
produced clothing, industrial equipment, autos) ; 


and process production (e.g., oil, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals), and I will refer to the three 
groups as unit, mass and process, for simplicity. 
She describes the whole scale as roughly equiva- 
lent to increasing technical complexity, or techni- 
cal advance in historical terms. 

Now the scale is admittedly. crude and only a 
first approximation of a technology variable. 
But when applied, the data fell into place for 
the first time. “Firms with ‘similar production 
systems appeared to have similar organizational 
structures” (p. 50) Furthermore, for some vari- 
ables there was a direct relationship with “tech- 
nical advance’—length of line of command, 
span of control of chief executive, proportion of 
wage costs to total costs, and various personnel 
ratios. For other variables the relationship was 
curvilinear, peaking in the middle with the mass 
production systems—e.g., span of control of 
first-line supervision; proportion of skilled work- 
ers; and “mechanistic” as opposed to “organic” 
structure (the variable is not operationalized). 
Finally, the most successful firms were those. 
that were closest to the mean of their respective 
groups in variables such as those mentioned. 
Clearly, a traditional bureaucratic structure ap- 
peared functional for certain types of firms but 
not for others. ' 

After describing thèse findings (which had 
been given preliminary form in a 1958 publica- 
tion), the author proceeds to explore them fur- 
ther through synthetic and comparative use of 
some 23 case studies. Field workers spent from 
one to several months in 23 firms. The aim here 
was not to operationalize the independent vari- 
able of technology (or even unpack it to see 
what was critical) so that others might repli- 
cate the study (though that has been the major 
effort of Miss Woodward since the study was 
completed a few years ago), but rather to 
see- how technology influenced structure and 
what happened to firms with mixed and changing 
technologies. The thrust is often normative and 
prescriptive rather than theoretical, But the re- 
sults have extensive implications. 

The first substantive chapter on the case 
studies tediously examines a distinction between - 
task and element functions which is then aban- 
doned. But the chapter concludes with a con- 
vincing distinction between the dual functions 
of organization. Organization has a technical 
function (a means of co-ordinating work and 
identifying authority) and a social function (a 
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` means of relating people so that they might work 
together). The first is built into the design of 
the plant itself in processing firms, and thus 
management is free to concentrate on the sec- 
ond, the social function. Since the first is so well 
taken care of, the organizational techniques used 
for the second can vary without significant im- 
pact upon success. The “fat,” as economists 
call it, is extensive in processing firms. In unit 
firms there is far less fat, but the two ends of 
organization mesh easily because of the visibility 
of group interdependence and short cycle time. 
There will be less variation among successful 
firms in unit production in either the technical 
or social aspects of organization. But in the 
mass production systems (that is, large batch, 
assembly, and mass production), neither condi- 
tions obtain and the two functions of organiza- 
tion are in inevitable conflict. It is not possible 
to fuse line and staff roles, or to concentrate 
solely upon the network of relationships en- 
abling people to ‘work together. Yet the effort 
must be to rationalize production regardless of 
acknowledged costs stemming from the separa- 
tion of functions, the discrepancy between for- 
mal and informal organization, and so forth. 
The parallel, incidently, with the work of Blau- 
ner on hourly personnel in Alienation and Frez- 
-dom is striking, though unnoted. 

Chapter 8 proceeds to compare the three 
groups of firms in terms of the manufacturing 
cycle, and again we find technology linked to 
structure to produce a sizeable fallout of illumi- 
nating observations, The manufacturing cycle 
varies in each of the three categories. In the 
unit system the cycle proceeds from marketing 
to development to production; in the mass pro- 
duction system, from development to produc- 
tion to marketing; and in the process firms, from 
development to marketing to production. The 
middle function in each case is the most critical, 
aligning power in the organization with critical 
tasks as has been noted by others. But Wood- 
ward grounds this in the nature of the technol- 
ogy employed and provides more support than 
can be found in a single case study. Implicitly 
wrenching apart almost all comparative classifi- 
tion systems, she notes for the unit firms: “The 
firm making men’s and women’s suits to indi- 
vidual orders and the firm making (custom) 
furniture had many characteristics in common 
with the four engineering firms although their 
products were so different.” (p. 134) What tied 
them together was their non-routine technology 
and, had she chosen to generalize to other or- 
ganizations, she could have noted how aspects of 
these firms were similar to some types of hos- 
pitals, schools, government agencies, etc. Her 
restricted attention to industrial organizations 
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leads her to rest with such terms as “large 
batch,” thus obscuring more generic aspects of 
technology which might be applied-to other or- 
ganizations. But she sets the stage for such work. 

With this comparative view of organizations, ` 
secure theories wither right and left, or rather, 
they become only selectively, applicable. For 
example, to foster cooperation by bringing’ con-. 
flicting groups into contact is one of the most 


venerable of our prescriptions and is even en- . 


cased in formal theory; but in the mass produc-. 
tion firms, the periodic efforts failed. Mofeover,. 
where shop design forced groups such ag research 
and production to interact, the relationships 
were the poorest. (p. 140) It proved impossible 


for the firms to define the different areas of rẹ- -` 


sponsibility adequately enough—bureaucratic 
principles were perhaps not sufficiently invoked. 
But in the unit and small batch firms the pro- 
duction system almost automatically brought 
groups together and there was little problem of - 
defining areas of responsibility and little com 
flict. While conflict might be disruptive in unit 
and process firms, Woodward argues that it is 
constructive in the middle, mass production cate- 
gory, and “it was certainly not true to say that 
the most successful firms were those with the 
best relationships and closest, identification be- 
tween the staff and company.” (p; 145) There. 
is little tilting with bureaucratic windmills in 
this book. ra $ f 

The transformation of means into ends, one of 
the enduring monuments of organizational the- 
ory, receives passing comment. It appears that 
this danger is great where the fit between tech- 
nology and structure is inappropriate, but it is 
controllable where the fit is snug., Thus; a proc- 
essing firm, which followed management theory. 
on specialization and separated out maintenance, 
found that maintenance became an end in itself; 
this did not happen in other processing firms 
which did not treat it as a company-wide spe- 
cialization. (p. 164) In the mass production 
firms, the bureaucratic control system was ade- 
quate to prevent maintenance from becoming 
an end in itself even though it was separated 
out. : : 

The venerable distinction between formal and 
informal organization has not completely car- 
ried the day in U.S. organizational theory be- 
cause a few people persist in denying its rele- 
vance, Without addressing herself to the issue in 
these terms, Woodward again points the way. 
The two systems are indivisible in the unit and 
the processing firms, and little is gained by the 
distinction; the distinction is critical in the 
mass production firms. (p. 160) Many accepted 
premises regarding organizational goals and long 
range planning, types of communication systems, 
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and the role of boards of directors are also 
challenged by noting that these vary widely with 


‘technology -(e.g., pp. 171-174). The conflict or 


political science view of organizations as put 
forth by Dalton and the recent book by Cyert 
and March receives confirmation in the middle 
firms, but would prove to be of little value in 
the unit and processing categories. And so on. 
Perhaps enough has been said to indicate that 


`. no one should again propound a theory of organ- 


. wational structure and functioning without spec- 
- ifying the type of organization to which it ap- 


. plies,.and it looks as if the typology had better 


include technology as one key determinant. If 


- a theory applies to all organizations; it will prob- 
` ably be too general to illuminate. That all these 


points should be made by a study that was form- 
ulated so unpromisingly and was so a-theoretical 
should give us further pause when we consider 


our own technology and output. 


This is not to say that Miss Woodward has 


‘not been anticipated in many. of the specific 


points in the book. That would be ridiculous 
given the volume of literature on organizations. 
But no one. has anticipated her in the breath 


* of the study, the scope of the role of technology, 


and the number of observations that link tech- 


“nology and structure. (That the time was ripe 
‘seems certain; 'in the U.S. there are several 


studies about to be published or just published 
that point in the same direction, though none 
of this scope.) This is also not to say that the 
hook is without defects. Those noted at the be- 
ginning of this review are serious. We simply 
could not replicate this study, and on too many 


~ occasions, we have to take her word for things. 


More serious, perhaps, is her ambivalent 
treatment of the middle category of large batch, 
assembly and mass production. She argues that 
they have appropriate forms of organization and 
almost as high a proportion of successful firms 
and above average firms as the other two cate- 
gories (p. 69); she locates their success in the 
increasing rationalization of production tech- 


“niques despite the cost in social relations; and 


‘she argues against applying the prescriptions of 


Bennis, McGregor or Argyris to their problems. 
But there are problems, and some of these are 


- recalcitrant (p. 205), as Miss Woodward recog- 


nizes at length. Indeed, at one point she tellingly 
calls this group a residual category in the scheme 
(p. 169). Much of this stems from her admitted 
failure-to have anything but a crude measure of 
technology; this may obscure many relationships 
in the middle category. This also, she indicates, 
may be the source of some of her doubts about 
the primacy of technology in the middle cate- 
gory (p. 188). Certainly one wishes she had 
dealt more systematically with this crucial group 
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of firms rather than focusing so much on 
changes in technology or the consequences of 
mixed technology, as fascinating as these other 
chapters are. 

But having taken us as far as she has beyond 
the state of theory in 1953 (or 1966), all of this 
is scant criticism. Miss Woodward is no novice 
to research; she has three or four earlier mono- 
graphs in areas which at least touch on formal 
‘organizations. When she resurfaces again, from 
the Department of Mechanical Engineering, Im- 
perial College of Science and Technology in 
London, after intensive attention to the meas- 
urement of technology, we may have another 
giant stride. 

CHARLES PERROW 

University of Wisconsin 


Managerial Thinking: An International Study. 
By Mason Hame, Epwin E. GHĦISELLI and 
Lyman W. Porter. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1966. vi, 298 pp. $7.95. 


How alike and how different are business man- 
agers around the world? Three psychologists 
seek a partial answer to this question in this 
study of the attitudes of 3641 managers in 14 
countries, through the use of a questionnaire 
covering three areas: (1) leadership (eight 
items, each providing a 5-point scale, ranging 
from a unilateral, autocratic approach to man- 
agement to a group-oriented, team approach); 
(2) role of the manager in his culture (cogni- 
tive description of the managerial role through 
the use of semantic differential techniques); - 
and (3) managerial motives and satisfactions 
(11 items geared to Maslow’s hierarchy of needs, 
each item asking three questions: how much of 


` the need now exists, how much should there be, 


and how important is it, with each question pro- 
viding a 7-point scale). There is also a page ask- 
ing for size of company, age of respondent, and 
his level in the company. Sampling was across 
industry types, companies within an industry, 
parts of the country, company size, and levels 
of management. Manager respondents in the 
sample were identified by and contacted through 
employers’ associations (universities, manage- 
ment training centers, foundations, and individ- 
ual companies). 

The measure of the culturally conditioned 
component of management attitudes was the 
ratio of the standard deviation of the mean 
scores of countries to the. standard deviation of 
all managers. This ratio, expressed as a percent 
of the differences among managers attributable 
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to national origin, was 32 for attitudes and as- 
sumptions underlying management practices, 25 
for cognitive description of the managerial role, 
27 for needs and need satisfaction, and 28 for 
an overall average, properly weighted. In short, 
a little more than one-fourth of the variations 
in management attitudes were associated with 
national differences; or, t6 put it another way, 
differences among individuals were about two 
and a half times as great as differences among 
countries. National differences tended to group 
themselves into intelligible patterns and the 
following clusters: Nordic-European (Norway, 
Denmark, Germany and Sweden); Latin-Euro- 
pean (France, Spain, Italy and Belgium); 
Anglo-American (United States and England); 
Developing countries (Argentina, Chile and In- 
dia); and Japan. 

Four of the eight items in the examination of 
management’s orientation to leadership were 
slanted toward the traditional-directive ap- 
proach, while the other four were of the demo- 
cratic-participative variety. The results appear 
to be contradictory: there was a universal 
tendency to disagree with the belief that the 
average individual has the capacity for initiative 
and leadership, but to agree that the best ap- 
proach to leadership is democratic-participative. 

Examination of the managerial role consisted 
centrally in exploring the differential meaning 
attached to the two concepts, to direct and to 
persuade, and to having respondents differentiate 
between selected “high” and “low” organiza- 
tional positions (three of each). To direct had 
the better connotations, and expected differenti- 
ation of organizational positions did not occur. 
Here again, therefore, was a contradiction: 
there was failure to recognize the nature of a 
hierarchy while leaning toward commitment to 
centralized command and unilateral leadership 
style. Managers appeared to pay lip service to 
egalitarian principles while behaving as an elite. 

The five needs—Security, Social, Esteem, 
Autonomy, and Self-Actualization (Maslow’s 
classification with two modifications)—-were ex- 
amined for importance, fulfillment, and satis- 
faction (wanted fulfillment minus actual fulfill- 
ment). Autonomy and Self-Actualization are 
the only ones with significantly low fulfillment 
and satisfaction levels. The authors claim that 
this finding, particularly evident in Developing 
countries, has serious implications for the re- 
cruitment and training of young managers—in 
anticipation of inherent frustrations and in the 
need to trim down expectations to realistic pro- 
portions. 

Managers in larger companies are more dem- 
ocratic (favorable toward participation of sub- 
ordinates, sharing of information). As com- 
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panies grow, managers feel more secure but see 
fewer opportunities to have their Autonomy 
needs met. Older managers see to direct and to 
persuade as more similar than do younger man- 
agers. These older managers experience greater 
need fulfillment but are less satisfied with what 
they have (ie., the gap between rewards and 
expectations widens as the manager grows 
older). Higher level managers are the most 
satisfied. 


The authors pay a commendable amount of. 
attention to the methodological limitations and. : 


pitfalls of this type of research. They clearly 
point up the impossibility of achieving a repre- 
sentative sample in the strictest sense and of 
measuring attitudes in depth. The problem of 


translation, since language itself is a part of, 


culture, was recognized and tackled gingerly. 
Each questionnaire was translated from English 
into the language in question by a native of the 
country involved, then back into English by a 
second person to whom the language was native, 


and, lastly, modified in the country of use’ 


through a collaborative effort of bilingual social 
scientists and managers, in a final effort to make 


it easy, properly idiomatic and linguistically - 


correct. 

As all social science researchers know, mere 
passive willingness on the part of the respondent 
to answer questions is not enough; desire to co- 
operate and identification with the project are 
extremely important. While the authors point 
up the distinct possibility that responses in 
Japan were biased in the “modern American 
management” direction due to the desire to 
please American researchers, it seems highly un- 
likely that elsewhere (or even among all Jap- 


Fy 


anese) there was real fervor for cooperation, `` 


akin to ideal rapport between researcher and 
subject. However, a counter-balancing bias may 
be found in the nature of the sponsors of man- 
ager-subject recruiting, i.e. employer’s associa- 
tions, universities, management training centers, 


foundations, and certain individual companies. ` 


Conceivably the managers located through such 
“progressive” organizations had an above aver- 
age willingness to participate. 

The authors are convincing in their descrip- 
tion of the need for this type of research, for a 
chance to compare one’s own managerial attitude 
profile with those of other countries. ‘This is 
clearly important in training managers being 
sent to foreign countries and in training foreign 
nationals for leadership positions. Economists 
have concerned themselves with structural situa- 
tional variables (e.g., size of firm, state of the 
labor market, concentration of capital) while 
psychologists have focused on personally-ori- 


ented variables (satisfactions, motives, attitudes 
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—states of affairs grounded within the person). 
These three psychologists “discovered” culture 
and how it serves as the environment within 
which the economist’s “external world” and the 
psychologist’s “internal world” can fuse into 
one domain. , 

The book is clear, concise, and interesting 
scholarship. It should provoke more substantial 
cross-cultural reseárch on the business commu- 
nity. Meanwhile, it is good to learn that some- 


„one is doing the work industrial sociologists 
. Should have done long ago. 


E. WILLIAM NOLAND 
Purdue University 


The Three Worlds of Development. By IRVING 
L. Horowitz. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1966. xiv, 475 pp. $8.50 (Paperback). 


The growing number of studies concerned 
with an examination of the Third World makes 
it necessary to discuss the origin of the term. 


‘The Third World of today is the equivalent of 
the Third Estate of the French Ancien Regime... 


At the eve of 1789, French philosophers dis- 
covered that there were models of development 
alternative to those proposed by the Nobility or 
the Church. The implementation of such models 
required however a mobilization of popular ener- 


` gies that Sieyes, among others, sought to obtain 


in his pamphlet called “Qy’esé ce que le Tiers 
Etat?”.: Today, Horowitz pursues a similar 
goal. Because of the increase in scale character- 
istic of contemporary history, the most signifi- 


- cant units of social interaction have ceased to 


be social groups within each nation but rather 
nations themselves. The “theory and practice 
of international stratification” should therefore 
replace the theory and practice of social stratifi- 
cation. Indeed, Horowitz not only intends to 


‘atialyze the convergences and divergences un- 


derlying the processes of development through- 
out, human societies but to derive. from this 
examination a set of norms likely to promote a 


. full-fledged Third World. In short, his goals 


are normative as well as scientific. 

First, the author defines the three worlds of 
development and their respective boundaries. 
The emergence and development of international 
stratification is, however, interdependent with 
the emergence and development of social strat- 
ification within nations; relations among 
“Worlds” affect and are affected by relations 
among the “estates” of these worlds. Hence, we 
must determine how differences in the growth of 
the United States and of the Soviet Union are 
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associated with differences in the patterns of 
interaction among their respective components. 
The author attempts to re-evaluate the apparent 
contrasts between these two social systems, and 
further, to assess the degree to which some pat- 
terns of development are universal and reversi- 
ble (charisma versus bureaucracy, totalitarianism 
versus authoritarianism). Since the particu- 
lar patterns of development followed by these 
two “worlds” influences their interaction with 
the Third World, the author analyzes minutely 
the interaction of the United States and the 
Soviet Union with the Third World, more spe- 
cifically the reactions of these two nations to 
the propositions issued by the United Confer- 
ence on Trade and Development which took 
place at Geneva in 1964. 

With the scene sketched and with the differ- 
ential and negative diagnoses of development 
achieved, the author makes a positive diagnosis 
of the issues facing developing nations and ex- 
amines the social implications of the various 
forms of economic intervention the new govern- 
ments can undertake (taxation, expropriation, 
formation of a public sector of the economy). 
He also explores the antecedents and conse- 
quences of the particular form of leadership to 
which these nations are subjected; the implica- 
tions of the various forms taken by the military 
establishments of the third world; and corol- 
laries of the value system under which develop- 
ment actually takes place. This variety of con- 
ditions confronts new nations with a variety of 


- dilemmas, whose solutions call for rational 


choices. At this point, Horowitz makes a criti- 
cal evaluation of the theories of development 
expressed by several social scientists (Rostow, 
Galbraith, Wilbert Moore and John J. Johnson) 
and suggests propositions of his own. ji 

The strengths of the book are numerous. First, 
the author claims to have undertaken a multi- 
disciplinary approach, and he is indeed talented 
at integrating economic, historical and socio- 
psychological categories in a sociological frame- 
work, Second, he rejects a unilinear model of 
development, against which he presents many 
convincing arguments. Third, he reminds us with 
great talent that the outcomes of economic 
growth are as problematic as the patterns of 
this growth. Fourth, he has many provocative 
insights on a large number of issues (the con- 
flict between socialism and sociology, the conflict 
between liberty and equality, the advantages 
and shortcomings of consensus and dissensus 
which are presented in one of the most convinc- 
ing chapters of the book, etc.). Lastly, there is 
a great deal of information which is instructive 
both on its own terms and as it is interpreted 
(e.g. the whole of chapter 6). 
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To be sure, the book also has weaknesses. 
Some involve factual errors. For example, Fanon 
is a West Indian whose book does not deal pri- 
marily with Algeria; Touraine’s article is not 
primarily concerned with development in West- 
ern Europe; transportation (at least railroad 
and air companies) of Western Europe is 
not owned by private interests; and Guinea 
has many economic potentialities (Mali would 
have been a better example). Other errors 
concern interpretations, Thus, the differen- 
tial rate of technological development of the 
distinct services of the Armed Forces makes it 
unlikely that the Army is uniformly more liberal 


than the Air Force or the Navy. Similarly the . 


conclusion that the intelligentsia of the Third 
World prefer leisure to work is certainly not 
warranted by the evidences produced; white 
collar jobs are universally preferred to manual 
occupations because of their more tangible re- 
wards, and why do we expect the elite of the 
developing nations to behave in a different man- 
ner than ours? In the same vein, I do not think 
that Moore is as great a champioh of equilibrium 
theory as Horowitz tends to depict him. Lastly, 
I am not convinced by the first chapter of the 
book, whose purpose it is to delineate the 
boundaries separating the three worlds from 
one another. In the same way that, in 1789, 
there was a large amount of social differentiation 
among French nobility concomitant with a 
marked diversity in the ideology of its mem- 
bers, the first world of today, which includes all 
the Western world and not only the United 
States, is also divided by a multiplicity of struc- 
tural and ideological strains. This division 
equally affects Communist countries of today 
which, like the Church of yesterday, are less 
powerful than those of the First World but 
more universalist in their vocation. Like the 
Third Estate, the predetermined agglomerate 
of nations which constitute the Third World 
includes traditional clients of the first and sec- 
` ond World but also nations willing to find origi- 
nal solutions to the challenges with which they 
are confronted. The notion of the Third Estate 
wag stressed to urge new lines of social differ- 
entiation in the France of 1789. The notion of 
Tiers Monde suggests the same idea: that is, 
new lines of differentiation should operate in 
the world of today. Had the author remained 
true to his model, he would have been more at 
ease in his examination of Europe, and his prop- 
ositions would have probably been cast in a 
more powerful perspective. 
In summary, this book raises many problems 
and will probably provoke extreme reactions in 
both the highest praise and the most severe con- 
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demnation. Is this not the sign that it is an 

important contribution? ' ; 

l REMI CLICNET 
Northwestern University 


The Road to Independence: Ghana and the 
Ivory Coast. By IMMANUEL WALLERS 
Paris: Mouton and Co., 1965. xiii, 200 pp. 
No price indicated. 


Although students of politics and social change 
in West Africa have known and valued Waller- 
stein’s work for several years, the present book 
demonstrates that the results of his reserach are 
relevant to political sociology more generally. It 
is an important contribution to the study of 
modernization, to middle-range theory concern- 
ing secondary organizations, and to methodol- 
ogy. At the same time, it demonstrates a rare 
sensitivity to the responsibilities of the Ameri- 
can social scientist operating in the context- of 
new nations. . 

His title notwithstanding, Wallerstein is not 
primarily concerned with the history of decolo- 
nization and nationalism; and unfortunately the 
data do not lend themselves to systematic com- 
parison. Post-war Ivory Coast and Ghana to- 
gether serve as an arena for the examination of 
processes that are of general sociological inter- 
est: the role of elites in social change, and 
especially the functions of voluntary associa- 
tions in relation to national integration through 
resocialization and to the institutionalization of 
democratic political arrangemeénts. Working 
within the tradition of comparative macro- ` 
sociology, and on the basis of field data gathered 


-in 1956-57, Wallerstein took hypotheses devel- 


oped in the context of industrialized societies by 
Rose, Lipset, and others, and set: out to test 
their validity in the very different environment 
of transitional societies. He concludes that the 
findings reported in Union Democracy and else- 
where concerning the functions of independent . 
secondary organizations as a structural basis for 
the possibility of a democratic society are gen- - 
erally confirmed, but that their concurrent role’ 
from the point of view of national integration” 
creates a strain: “Voluntary associations, in this 
situation, form a key battleground. To the ex- 
tent that they can recancile these two functions, 
they will permit the kind of stability that will 
enable both economic advance and the institu- 
tionalization of democratic norms.” (133) Al- 
though, with the benefit of hindsight, one might 
take Wallerstein to task for being insufficiently 
pessimistic, it is much more important to note 
that his analysis provides an extremely useful 
conceptual framework for understandjng the 
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major drive by ruling elites in both the Ivory 
Coast and Ghana to diminish associational au- 
tonomy shortly after the data were gathered. 
In an appendix devoted to an unusually forth- 
right discussion of methodology, Wallerstein ex- 
plains that he systematically interviewed 204 
leaders of associations in Accra and Abidjan, 
asking them both closed and open-ended ques- 
tions concerning themselves and their organiza- 
tions. The interviewees were thus both respon- 
dent and informant. While this was initially 
intended to generate quantifiable data, local 
circumstances and legitimate theoretical con- 
cerns led the author to modify his purpose and 
to use the interviews as “a mechanism of par- 
ticipant observation in a complex urban setting, 
which enabled the interviewer to get access to 
informants at all levels of the social structure, 
and in a host of social settings . . .” (173). 
Some quantitative data were generated never- 
theless, but they are used primarily as addi- 


`. tional evidence to bolster personal observation. 


Given the insurmountable difficulties social sci- 
entists encounter in attempting to apply cur- 
rently accepted data-gathering practices to new 
Nations, Wallerstein’s decision to take the bull 
by the horns provides a serious alternative re- 


search strategy which warrants further discus- 


sion. 

Other important themes include a discussion 
of the functional aspects of ethnicity, as repre- 
sented by urban voluntary associations based on 
common origin, which has already become a 
classic in the field on the basis of earlier publi- 
cation as an article; an analysis of the continued 


-role of traditional elites in transitional processes; 


and a good discussion of the ambiguous role of 
the national hero. Ultimately, however, the 
book’s importance transcends current sociologi- 
cal concerns. As a unique record of important 
processes accompanying the birth of new na- 
tions, it is a major contribution to the future 


- history of these nations. Fortunately, Waller- 
_ stein is fully aware of the immense responsibili- 


ties this imposes upon social scientists who, in a 
sense, are participants in the founding of new 


societies, 


ARISTIDE R, ZOLBERG 
The University of Chicago 


Urbanization in Newly Developing Countries. 
By Geraro BreEsE. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 1966. vi, 149 pp. $4.95 
($2.95 Paperback). 


This volume is one of the “Modernization in 
Traditional Societies Series,” edited by Wilbert 


E. Moore and Neil J. Smelser. The softcover, 
low-priced series is comparable in format to a 
nurober of others now being published, and they 
pose some problems for reviewers as to their 
proper classification. The length of these vol- 
umes, seldom over 150 pages, preclude them 
from consideration as full-scale monographs or 
textbooks, They are hardly to be considered as 
nonbooks, however, for some of the most es- 
teemed names in sociology are committed to this 
enterprise. Perhaps in an age of mini-skirts, we 
should not be surprised to encounter mini-books 
as well. 

But mini-books are ‘like mini-skirts; not every- | 
one appears to best advantage in them. Their 
brevity demands: much of an author. The most 
successful mini-books to date have either ad- 
dressed a restricted topic in an intensive fashion 
or, in the case of a more general area, so domi- 
nated the subject matter that the author can 
unerringly cover the essential points in a well- 
organized presentation. 

Breese, for a number of reasons, has only 
limited success in coping with this format prob- 
lem. For one thing, he attempts to cover too 
much ground, both in terms of subject matter 
and world regions. In successive chapters he 
takes up “The Scale and Pace of Urbanization,” 
“The City: Its Role, Form and Structure,” “The 
Inhabitants” (origins of migrants, family struc- 
ture, class, etc.), “The Developing City” 
(growth, ecological processes, planning, etc.) 
and “The Shape of Things to Come” (over- 
urbanization, projections, etc.). Given the limi- 
tations of lerigth (151 pages), it is only to be 
expected that the treatment of specific topics is 
often cursory, especially since Breese does not 
organize the material according to any basic 
principles. As a result, there is a disjointedness ' 
in the presentation. 

A second failing is that he has relatively little 
to say about the ostensible subject of his study, 
urbanization. A more accurate title for his work 
would be “Cities in Newly Developing Coun- 
tries,” for only briefly and inadequately does he 
consider urbanization as a property of a national 
system (here defined as the increasing propor- 
tion of the population of a country to be found 
in urban areas), and he does not explore. the 
causes and consequences of this fundamental 
process in any systematic fashion. 

Moreover, and this is most regretable in terms 
of the stated goals of the series of which this 
volume is a part, Breese never really tackles the 
central but difficult problem of specifying the 
relationship of urbanization to modernization 
and economic development. That there is a 
close statistical association between measures of 
urbanization and economic development should 
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not be a cause for smug satisfaction; these 
“sponge” concepts (to use the term of C. 
Wright Mills) have absorbed so many meanings 
and are so extensive in scope that they are 
susceptible to many interpretations. What is 
needed is to break such general concepts down 
into more precise components and then to ar- 
ticulate the relationships among them. Breese 
hardly can be held accountable for the state of 
the field, but he might have helped to clarizy 
the problems that must be faced at this time. 

Even though this book has relatively little to 
offer the professional on the subject of urban- 
ization, Breese has put together a general sur- 
vey that will help students to acquire a better 
understanding of the nature of urban life in 
developing countries. He is at his best in writ- 
ing about Asian cities of personal acquaintance, 
and he presents a good case study of the in- 
ternal structure of the Delhi-New Delhi area. 
He is also successful in conveying a feel for the 
daily life in these cities and how it differs from 
life in the cities of the West. 


HARLEY L. BROWNING 
University of Texas 


Political Development and Social Change. Ed- 
ited by Jason L. FINXLE and RicHarp W. 
GABLE. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966. 
vii, 599 pp. $8.95. 


This volume is described by its editors as 
political sociology rather than orthodox political 
science. It is a description which is certainly 
justified in view of the high proportion of soci- 
ologists among the contributors and the frequent 
use of sociological concepts by contributors 
from other disciplines. It seeks to bring some 
semblance of organization to a diffuse body of 
articles from many disciplines and many geo- 
graphical areas by using a social systems ap- 
proach. Parsons’ “pattern variables” seem to 
have influenced most of the authors. One won- 
ders if this use of multiple dichotomies really 
avoids problems of over-simplification, but 
there is no doubt of its pervasive influence on 
social scientists concerned with the analysis of 
change in the emerging countries. 

The volume is divided into five parts: A 
Systems Approach to Political Development; 
Individuals and Ideas in Developing Politics; 
The Concomitants of Political Development: 
The “Modernizers”; and The Politics of Devel- 
opment and Nation-Building. It begins with an 
article by Robert Chin, “The Utility of System 
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Models and Developmental Models,” and ends 
with S. N. Eisenstadt’s analysis of “Breakdowns 
of Modernization.” In addition to discussions of 
political organization in relation to economic 
development in several nations, the book con- 
siders a variety of other topics. One is the rela- 
tion of ideologies to economic and political 
development, including a comparison of eco- 
nomic development in the Communist states of 
China and East Germany and the democratic 
states of India and West Germany. Other ar-' 
ticles deal with the role of the elites, the strati- - 
fication system, the function of the military, 


positive and negative effects of urbanization, `. `- 


the prospects for political parties, and the gen- 
eral nature of economic development. 

One of the persistent themes concerns the 
factors which bring about development, and 
McClelland and Hagen offer their well known 
explanations of motivational theory. These may 
be characterized as “positive deviance” since 
they assume that chenge is brought about by 
individuals who are not satisfied with the respect 
and status they receive in their ascribed roles 
in the traditional society. Hoselitz offers a 
needed addition to this line of thought when he 
suggests a distinction between change which 
emerges as a result of activity by a deviant 
group and “induced” change which is carried 
on with the sanction of the traditional elite. 
Japan is an obvious example of the latter 
category. . : , 

Another theme which runs through several 
discussions is the need for a political system ° 
which can exact sacrifice from several parts of 
the population during the developmental proc- 
ess, while simultaneously maintaining the sup- 
port of all parts by giving voice to their various 
viewpoints. An authoritarian regime has obvious 
advantages in channeling economic activity to- 
ward long run goals and equally obvious disad- 
vantages in building up resentments which may 
not find legitimate expression in an authori- 
tarian political order. ` 

The articulation of national and local govern- 
mental units is a majcr problem in most devel- 
opmental programs. Fred W. Riggs makes some 
penetrating observations on local politics in the 
course of an article on the bureaucracy, and ` 
Arthur L. Stinchcombe offers a brief analysis: 
of the effect of rural social class patterns on 
political participation. Their comments on this 
subject are peripheral, however, and the volume 
would have been strengthened by a more ex- 
plicit consideration of the operation of govern- 
ment in rural areas. 

The forty-five contributions in the volume 
are necessarily short and assume an acquain- . 
tance with the developing world which the un- 
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dergraduate student is not likely to possess. 
But for the graduate student who needs a sur- 
vey of current viewpoints in the field or the 
professional sociologist who wishes to become 
familiar with social science analysis of the 
developmental process, I know of no better 
book. While there is no such discipline as “de- 
velopmental social science,” one cannot help but 
be impressed by the interdisciplinary awareness 
of the contributors, A common interest in the 


' problems of the developing world and the inade- 


quacy of any particular discipline are bringing 
about a considerable amount of cross fertiliza- 


- tion. If a behavioral science is indeed arising, 


this may be due in large part to the effort to 


understand social change in the underdeveloped ` 


portions of the globe. 
CHESTER L. Hunt 
Western Michigan University 


Ideology, Economic Change and the Working 
Classes: The Case of Italy. By SAMUEL J. 
Surace. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University 
of California Press, 1966. xiii, 196 pp. $5.00 
(Paperback). 


This is certainly a book which should have 
been written. It takes up the important theme 
of the interaction between ideology and social 
change in an industrializing society, a theme 
that is doubly meaningful since its subject is 
Italy, where ideology and change have been 
powerful and disruptive. The author’s point is 
that social change—and particularly the improv- 
ing status of the working class—resulted in Italy 
between 1871 and 1911 from the interplay of 
two factors: ideology and the forces of produc- 
tion. He concludes that Italian social change 
cannot be understood apart from the ideological 
context and that ideological consensus, as well 
as conflict, was important in the pattern of 
change which emerged. 

All this is unexceptionable, and, in fact, it 
coincides quite nicely with Marx’s dictum that 


- change in different ‘societies, each with a similar 
‘constellation of productive forces, may differ 
_xadically. Marx says in his letter on Russia’s 


pattern of development: “Thus events strikingly 
analogous but taking place in different historical 
surroundings led to different results.” Yet Sur- 
ace’s entire presentation is based upon a pre- 
sumed refutation of Marx! He writes “His 
(Marx’s) analysis rested mainly on seeing the 
material conditions of existence as the engine of 
the history of change.” But Marx was quite clear 
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on the point that the “engine” of change needs 
a drive; that the educators still need to be edu- 
cated. And who can be the driver but the ideo- 
logical leader? The idea of studying Italian 
social development in terms of the interplay be- 
tween ideology and economics is a good one; it 
is hard to see why Marx would have disagreed. 

The study contains much good description 
of the interplay of ideology and social change. 
For example, Surace’s treatment of the Risorgi- 
mento shows that the national revolution of 1861 
solved the national question but raised, without 
resolving, the social question. Once raised, the 
social question was radicalized by an ideological 
elite much more rapidly than the working classes 
were prepared to move. The result, we may as- 
sume, was a revolutionary vanguard in the 
twentieth century which augured a social revolu- 
tion that rebounded straight into fascism. 
Clearly, ideology was far ahead of the forces 
of production. 

It is interesting that Surace’s treatment of 
the unexpended ideological élan of the Résorgi- 
mento parallels that of another writer. Antonio 
Gramsci, Italy’s greatest Marxist thinker, also 
saw the connection between the unfinished na- 
tional revolution and the social question. So far 
was Gramsci from denying the independent im- 
pulse of ideology that he described the Italian: 
socialists as “sterile maximalists” (ie., radicals 
whose programs were divorced from the devel- 
opment of the productive process). Gramsci’s 
epochal work is never even cited by Surace. 

Surace once more takes up the ideological 
lance against Marx in affirming that in Italy, 
“despite deep ideological cleavages, there also 
existed an overlapping area of consensus (among 
the Church, the bourgeoisie, the labor unions 
and the Socialists) that served to underwrite, 
interlink, and reinforce policy and action— 
from whatever source—devoted to winning 
gains for the working classes.” This is a curious 
sort of argument to be making about Italy be- 
tween 1871 and 1911, when universal franchise, 
public eduoation, and the right to a subsistence 
wage had still to be accepted by the Church, 
the economic elite and broad sectors of the mid- 
die class. As late as the 1960’s, the economic 
elite caused a crippling flight of capital to dem- 
onstrate its opposition to a Catholic-Socialist 
coalition government. Moreover, Surace’s con- 
sensus argument is based on very feeble evi- 
dence. Bourgeois solicitude for the working class 
is gleaned from statements by Giolitti, Sonnino 
and Franchetti, who were hardly representative 
of their class. The Church’s attitude is sup- 
posed to be expressed by documents like Rerum 


‘Novarum, which was only a paternalistic out- 


cropping in an otherwise traditional religious 
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edifice. Further, it is difficult to see why Surace 
_ calls the founding of the Socialist Party in 1892 
both a Marxist and a radical event. The bour- 
geois-led PSI replaced the truly radical Partito 
Operaio, which ‘had operated in the 1880’s, and 
Marxism didn’t appear on. the Italian scene 
until 1920, with the formation of the Partito 
Communista d’Italia. 

One begins to feel that Surace is using the 
term ideology in a less than precise manner. 
If bourgeois and Vatican solicitude for the work- 
ing class was ideologically congruent to working 
class radicalism, then ideology has lost the 
systematic and collectivity-oriented properties 
through which it has been known in social sci- 
ence. Thus, the anarchic reactions of the peas- 
ants to the Risorgimento, which included the 
formation of religious sects and barn-burning, is 
seen by Surace as part of the ideological legacy 
of the Risorgimento. If there was any ideology 
underlying the peasant revolt, it was monarch- 
ism, an ideology directly opposed to the Risorgs- 
mento. 

Because of an utter lack of conceptual clarity, 
a failure to understand the Marxian dialectic of 
development, and an ill-conceived attempt to 
find concensus amid conflict, this book gives a 
distorted picture of ideology, Marxism, and 
‘Italian social development. Much of the data 
are fascinating, for example, in the section that 
shows that southern Italian voting participatior 
was higher than voting in the North before the 
introduction of universal suffrage. But Surace’s 
misplaced theoretical thrust prevents him from 
exploiting much of the richness of the milieu he 
has chosen to study. 

Smpney G, Tarrow 

Yale University ‘ 


El Parlamento Argentino en Epocas de Cambio: 
1890, 1916 y 1946. By Dario CANTÓN. Bue- 
nos Aires, Editorial del Instituto Torcuato Di 
Tella, 1966. 208 pp. About $1.50. 


This well researched book represents a schol- 
arly attempt to identify and document socio- 
political changes which may have taken place 
in three crucial moments of Argentina’s history, 
as reflected in both chambers of the national 
legislature. The author has selected the years 
1890, 1916, and 1946 because in those years new 
political forces took steps whose end result was 
to increase their voice in Argentine affairs at 
the expense of the traditional upper class which, 
until the second decade of this century, had led 
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the country to a relatively high level of social 
and economic development. 

The author does not try to develop a new 
theory or model of Argentine politics; he is out 
to empirically confirm or deny certain assump- 
tions found explicitly or implicitly in most stud- 
ies of its polity. And he nearly overwhelms his 
readers with quantitative and qualitative data 
which show the thoroughness of his: research. 
Some readers may feel that this overabundance 
of tables and quotes from individual responses 
to questionnaires is excessive; but, in my view, 
it is one of the most positive aspects of the 
book. For too long now, the field of Latin Ameri- 
can politics has witnessed countless works with 
broad generalizations based on very little data 
(on this, Latin American writers appeared to be 
the worst offenders, although they never had a 
monopoly). Evidently, the pendulum is swing- 
ing the other way, and the work under review 
is a solid example of the new tendency. 

The author concludes that Argentine politics 
can be seen as a circular process, or perhaps a 
spiral, in which 

. . . the rejection of the opposition leads to its | 

alienation. Before reaching a point of total 

break, the new elements in the society are guar- 
anteed partial acceptance. This acceptance even- 
tually leads to an opposition victory. The new 


leaders, acting almost like their predecessors, be- 
gin a new cycle. 


Thus the author expresses for Argentina what 
this reviewer considers to be a general charac- 
teristic of out-groups, namely, their desire to 
alter the staivs quo only to the extent of carving 
a convenient place in it, and to close the door 
behind them. But Mr. Cantén’s collection of 
concrete evidence from Argentine politics was 
badly needed and should be truly welcome. 

The three appendices (a comparison with 
other countries, subjective replies by legislators 
to their party preference, and the methodology 
employed) are useful additions to the main 
essay. The last two make for absorbing reading 
and provide an interesting insight into the 
thoughts of those who were interviewed. The 
last appendix should be required reading for 
anyone who wishes to carry out surveys in Ar- 
gentina and, possibly, in Latin America. | -; 

Mr. Cantón, one of the young and promiging* 
sociologists at the Center of Comparative ‘Soci- 
ology of the Di Tella Institute, has given us a 
positive first proof of his potential. By implica- 
tion, he has also told us how much needs to be 


. done in the social sciences in regard.to the 


Latin American nations. This reviewer hopes 
that he will continue filling the gap. 


CARLOS ALBERTO ASTIZ 
State University of New York at Albany 
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Population Dilemma in Latin America. Edited 
by J. Mayone Srycos and Jorce ARIAS. 
Washington, D.C.: Potomac Books, 1966. 
-xiii, 249 pp. $2.45 (Paperback). . 


This book includes ten chapters, divided into 
three major parts. Part I presents “Facts” on 
the population of South America and the non- 


” Spanish-speaking Caribbean countries. Fore- 


casts indicate the rapid rates of growth which 
will be experienced by all of these countries 
within the next thirty-five years. Part II ex- 
amines “Problems” which these countries are 
facing and will have to face as their populations 
continue to grow. Among the problems discussed 
are those of health, education, and housing. 
Part IN is entitled “Solutions,” but little hope 
is offered that any constructive action will be 
taken in the immediate future. 

Although some of the Catholic priests and 
the Catholic hierarchy seem much less opposed 
to family limitation now than earlier, innumer- 
able church members have been so thoroughly 


indoctrinated that they will oppose family ` 


limitation even if.the official position of the 
church is changed. A second factor which in- 
hibits change is that many leaders attribute 
economic stagnation or under-development to 
what they term under-population. They appar- 
ently believe a rapidly growing population will 
solve all of the economic ills to which South 
America has been heir for nearly five hundred 
years. Still another factor which makes the 
dilemma all the more difficult is the almost 
complete lack of interest and involvement on 
the part of educated leaders. There is little 
reliable demographic data, and few people there 
are trained in demographic research or action 
programs. 

Frank Notstein’s chapter on the economic 
aspects of population change merits special 
mention. He indicates that it is not population 
size per se which is of concern. There is nothing 


. intrinsically bad about large populations or 


` 


growing populations. Difficulties arise in un- 


manageable proportions when the rate of’ 


growth is so rapid that technological change is 
Stifled, and health, education, and housing fa- 
cilities cannot be maintained at a level above 
that of sheer deprivation. 

‘This book will do little to convince the pes- 
simists that Latin America is taking any but 
the most tentative and timorous steps to slow 
down population growth. Sadly, the conclusion 
seems inescapable that “famine, plague, war, 
and vice” will take their toll before technology 
and demographic knowledge can be brought to 
bear on the problem. The American Assembly 


is to be congratulated on the publication of 
another important book. 
Josera T. DRAKE 


Davidson College 


Family Design: Marital Sexuality, Family Size, 
and Contraception. By LEE RAINWATER. 
Chicago, Ill.: Aldine Publication Co., 1965. 
349 pp. $8.75. 

The main strength of this book lies in its 
sociological hypotheses concerning the reasons 
for differences in fertility rates and in the prev- 
alence and effectiveness of family planning by 
social class, religion, and color. The author 
criticizes demographers for placing too much 
emphasis on the quantitative and statistical 
approach to social and psychological factors 
affecting fertility. He urges more “understand- 
ing,” and in seeking it, Rainwater and his asso- 
ciates visited and talked at length with wives 
and husbands of different social and ethnic 
classes, These interviews were unstructured, but 
they did adhere to similar relevant topics. In 
presenting all of this, the author expresses him- 
self clearly, probably either cause or conse- 
quence of his experience with Social Research, 
Inc. Moreover, the book is important for gener- 
ously providing direct or paraphrased quotations 
of clients on sex and marital relations, family 
size, and contraception. 

The weakness of the study lies with its, 
sample. It is very small and, although concen- 
trated in Chicago, it contains some families 
from Cincinnati and Oklahoma City. This would 
not be a weakness if the research were limited 
to formulating hypotheses. However, it is con- 
cerned not only with “laying out hypotheses 
about family size and family limitation, [but 
also with] indicating the evidence from these 
exploratory studies that tends to support the 
hypotheses.” (p. 276) The result is an in- 
teresting, imaginative, and valuable volume. 
Nevertheless, for anything beyond “laying out 
hypotheses,” the factual underpinnings are very 
slender. 

Specifically, the sample consists of 152 
couples for whom separate interviews were held 
with the wife and husband. In addition “50 men 
and 55 women not married to each other were 
interviewed,” providing a total of 409 individ- 
uals in 257 families. The residences of the 
families are listed as Chicago, 185; Cincinnati, 
45; and Oklahoma City, 32. The individuals 
were classified by color’and social class as 
follows: White, Upper-Middle, 60; Lower- 
Middle, 63; Upper-Lower, 83; and Lower- 
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Lower, 97. Negroes, Upper-Lower, 49 and 
Lower-Lower, 57. 

Rainwater describes his two chief foci as 
follows: “First, what are the factors tkat lie 
behind the goals of family size that people set 
for themselves and what are the social norms 
they apply in evaluating their own and other 
_ peoples family sizes; second, what factors 
affect the effectiveness with which couples apply 
family limitation methods, if any, to achieve 
their own family size goals.” p. 19) 

Following the concepts of Elizabeth Boit 
who “sees conjugal role-relationships as ranging 
along a continuum from the ‘jointly organized’ 
to the ‘highly segregated, ” Rainwater classifies 
his couples into three categories: (1) joint con- 
jugal relationship, (2) segregated conjugal re- 
lationship, and (3) intermediate conjugal rela- 
tionship. He finds that the proportion of 
couples with “joint conjugal relationship” is 
highest in the “upper-middle” class (88 percent) 
and lowest in the “lower-lower” class (4 percent 
for whites and absent among Negroes). Con- 
versely, the “segregated conjugal relationship” 
is not represented at all in the author’s middle- 
class group, but it is the predominant type 
among the lower-lower class (72 percent} foz 
both Whites and Negroes. The numbers on 
which the above percentages are based range 
from 25 to 32. 

Perhaps not surprisingly, “mutual enjoy- 
ment” of the sex role was found to be more 
common among couples of high social class and 
“joint conjugal relationship” than among cou- 
ples of low social class and segregated social 
relationship. To show the relevance of Botts’ 
concept of “conjugal role relationship” to 
family size and contraception, the author picks 
up some of the hypotheses in Lois W. Hoffman 
and Frederick Wyatt, Social Change and Moti- 
vations for Having Larger Families (1960) and 
“tests” them with his data. “First, we find that, 
as one would predict from the Hoffman-Wyatt 
hypothesis, middle class wives who describe 
themselves primarily in terms of their orienta- 
tion to outside social and intellectual interests, 
or to their husbands as companions, tend over- 
whelmingly to prefer a small family, whereas 
those who describe themselves solely as oriented 
to their children tend overwhelmingly to prefer 
large families.” (pp. 286-287) 

Also, “Hoffman and Wyatt hypothesize that 
as more and more individuals in modern society 
are characterized by aloneness and alienation, 
one compensating mechanism . . . has been that 
of having larger families.” (p. 287) ... “We 
find that among a majority of couples for whom 
sexual relations are not very important to either 
partner, ‘at least one partner wants a small 
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family, whereas an overwhelming proportion’ of - 
couples for whom Sexual relations are yéry im- | - 
portant to both partners want a medium sized.” | 


or large family.” (p. 288). At this level the 
argument seems tenuous and even a little con- 


tradictory. Nevertheless the author: has served: ., 
an important function in pointing’ up the need’ > : 
for sociological as well as psychological ap- `. 


proaches to the study of human fertility. 
CLYDE V., KISER + 
Milbank Memorial Fund n” 


Marriage and Family Among Negroes. By 
Jess BERNARD. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1966. xi, 160 pp. $4.95. 


Over the past decade, the second most com- 
mon theoretical approach to the sociology of 
the family has been related to structure and 
function—the most common has been to have 
no approach at all The functionalist task has 
involved generalizations about the American 
family that will fit into a cross-cultural matrix 
(and cross-cultural analysis is “in” in American 
sociology these days). While a high level of 
abstraction and generalization obviously has 
value, it sometimes leads to oversimplifying 
complex social institutions and related behavior. 
The oversimplification of the American family 
is a case in point. The neglect of variations is 
clearly reflected in the lack of sociological 
studies of the Negro family. But it has been 
more than the stress on generalization that is 
responsible for the limited sociological research 
on the Negro family. Recent research has also 
been limited because of political pressures and 
fears. And since the “Moynihan Report,” there 
has been a definite conservatism among various 


government agencies that might be expected to. 


finance studies in the area. Even the research 
that has been done has had some unhappy con- 
sequences. Most sociologists recognize the need 
to study various subcultures not only for their 
own sake but also because this contributes to a 
better understanding of the broader society, 


Yet, often our interest in the Negro family has | 


been focused on that which is special to the 
subculture itself. We collect limited data on 
high illegitimacy or father absent families, and 
these are sometimes used by all types of 
“racists.” i 

For all of thèse reasons, Jessie Bernard’s 
book is of great importance. It provides a 
sociological interpretation of selected historical 
forces and their consequences for the Negro 
family in the United States today. It examines 
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Sorne of the sociological’ consequences for the 
” Negro family’, that. have resulted from their 
eee: minority status in the United States 


“over the years. 

Bernard distinguishes two general value orien- 
` tations with regard to the. contemporary Negro. 
- Oné orientation she calls the acctdturated, which 
< implies: ‘strong internalization of the moral 


“> norms of Western society as they exist in the 


United States. The second she refers to as the 
externally adapted, a position that does not 
involve taking over the norms of the dominant 


` culture, but rather only superficial adaptation 


to the demands. This distinction has implica- 
tions both for Negro family members and for 
the dominant white society, and it is useful 
throughout the book. 

One point that may be raised, however, is 
that both value systems imply that the Negro 
is concerned andis influenced by the values of 
white middle class society. Jessie Bernard is 
suggesting that the acculturated accept and the 
externally adapted reject many dominant values 
of society. But it may be that, for many Ne- 
groes, certain values are neither accepted nor 
rejected; they are matters of indifference. Here 
the social class variations within the Negro 
community may be more important than 
Bernard suggests. It may be that there has 
developed a lower-class Negro subculture thet 
is so removed from the values’ of the white 
middle class that these dominant values have 
little influence in their thinking or on their 
behavior. For example, one might look at values 
bout: illegitimacy in the Negro. lower class. 
While ideally the lower-class Negro may value 
legitimate births, this value may not be fol- 
lowed in reality—not because there is a strong 


illegitimacy value, but because the factor of 


legitimacy is irrelevant to the lower-class Negro 
community. 

In this book, Jessie Bernard has brought 
together the limited and often dated material 
on the Negro family in the United States. This 
kind of volume was needed to provide a starting 
point for the study of an important subculture 
in general and its family patterns in particular. 
The study should take its place along with the 
many other valuable contributions that Jessie 
Bernard has made to sociology. 


Rosert R. BELL 
Temple University 


Problems and Prospects of the Negro Move- 
ment. Edited by RayMonp J. MurpHy and 
Howarp ELrmwsox., Belmont, California: 


Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1966. 448 pp. 
$5.25. ($3.95 Paperback). 


This collection of articles and excerpts from 
books will undoubtedly prove useful in pro- 
viding undergraduates with an up-to-date cross 
section of materials which describe and inter- 
pret, from a variety of perspectives, the prob- 
lem of race which besets both white and Negro 
Americans. One of the qualities of this reader 
lies in the recency of the materials, the majority 
of which were published between 1964 and 
1965. Another quality stems from the wide 
variety of sources which have been employed: 
popular, “intellectual,” and professional periodi- 
cals and books, as well as federal agency re- 
ports, and newspapers. Moreover, the reader is 


` distinguished by the inclusion of an original 


piece by one of the editors: “Radicalism and 
the Negro Movement.” 

The organization of the materials is fairly 
conventional: There are three major parts— 
“Background,” “Problems,” and “Prospects and 
Strategies.” The “Problems” section covers such 
topics as the setting, employment, education, 
crime and violence, ‘assimilation and identity. 
The final section considers “Direct Action and 
Radicalism” and “Politics and Power.” An Ap- 
pendix provides a succinct summary of the 
the major titles of the Civil Rights Acts of 1964 
and 1965 and a brief annotated bibliography. 

While the editors have written a brief intro- 
duction to the collection dnd to each major 
section, the materials hardly do justice to the 
announced focus on, “the Negro Movement” in 
the title. In the first place, less than a third of 
the selections deal with the dynamic quality of 
the social movement, a quality that: pervades 
contemporary race relations in America. The 
majority of the readings are concerned with de- 
scriptive and analytic treatments of the past 
and present situation of the Negro. In the sec- 
ond place, there is minimal sociological apprecia- 
tion of the unique characteristics of social move- - 
ments in contrast to organized groups. As for 
the theoretical tradition of “collective behav- 
ior,” it is conspicuous by its absence. To be 
sure, one of the editors plaintively notes at one 
point that the size and significance of represen- 
tatives of what he terms “the new anarchists,” 
such as the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 


_ Committee, are difficult to gauge because it 


“is pot a membership organization in the usual 
sense.” But this is hardly helpful to the student 
who seeks sociological insight into either social 
movements in general or the Negro Movement 
in particular. 

Beyond its potential practical usefulness to 
students in making available a wide variety of ` 


i 
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recent, related materials, it is dificult to judge 
the merits of such a collection on professional 
grounds. And the evidence suggests that the 
editors had little else in mind. Otherwise, why 
take for granted that the reader will be able to 
identify Robert Parris as the Robert Moses of 
the 1964 Mississippi Project? Or, why include 
an annotated bibliography of only twenty items, 
twelve of which are represented in the selected 
readings? 
; . HaroLD W. Prautz 
Brown University 


Pickets at the Gates: The Challenge of Civi 
Rights in Urban Schools. By ESTELLE FUCHS. 
New York: The Free Press, 1966. x, 205 pp. 
$2.95 (Paperback). i 


Written to provide instructional material on 
civil rights for teachers-in-training, Pickets at 
the Gates will interest a wider audience. Two 
case studies of conflict between school author- 
ities and their Negro clients are illuminated 
with quotations from the participants and 
analyzed with reference to social science theory. 


The first case involves the demand on the 


part of parents for the resignation of the vet- 
eran principal of their elementary school. His 
mistake was a letter to new teachers which 
described the school population through soci- 
ological generalizations about the “culturally 
deprived.” The language was insulting in the 
eyes of the parents, and he must go! On the 
basis of interviews with the principal, his staff, 
parents, and community leaders, Fuchs seeks 
understanding of the relevant factors in- the 
conflict. She identifies 3 sources of misunder- 
standing: the principal’s incomplete awareness 
of the diversity in parental background and 
attitudes, his ethnocentric lack of appreciation 
for the values of lower class families, and a 
bureaucratic conception of his role that is in- 
appropriate in a period of social change. 

Part Two is the story of a 1965 boycott called 
by Harlem leaders to speed implementation of 
the Allen Report. At its height, 6,000 Negro 
youngsters stayed out of 17 junior high schools 
and schools for the maladjusted. The events 
leading up to and following the shutdown are 


recounted, with facsimile of posters and leaflets ` 


and many verbatim comments of pupils as 
illustration. Depth interviews were conducted 
~ with 11 boys and girls who played leading roles 
and who were representative of other partici- 
pants. The theme of the analysis is indicated by 


the sub-title, “Education in the Streets.” The 


boycott was widely condemned by school and 


civil authorities, and it lacked the official 
backing of parents and most civil rights or- 


-ganizations. The strongest support came from 


the children themselves. For them, the experi- 
ence was educational, says Fuchs. They learned 
the art of social protest and’ of` suppressing 
dissensions among themselves in pursuit of 
common goals. As a result, they lost much of 
their sense of isolation and powerlessness and 
gained respect for themselves. A boycott of the 
schools was actually a way of identifying. with 
belief in schooling. As the author puts it, 
“Their very protest was not a rejection of 


education, but rather a turning towards it.” ` 


Though the author does not elaborate the point, 
it is interesting to reflect on the parallels be- 
tween the political protest of these Negro teen- 
agers and that of university students here and 
abroad. The functions of activism in either case 
seem to include the political socialization of 
participants and the acquisition of a sense of 
community in place of a sense of alienation. 

Sociologists with a special interest in inter- 
group relations, or in adolescent personality, or 
in the school as a bureaucratic organization will 
value this book for the case material it makes 
available. They may also regret that it is not 
written for a more sophisticated audience, that 
the data on the participating pupils are not 
more complete and analyzed more systemati- 
cally, that the theoretical discussion is not more 
fully developed, and that a hortatory tone slips 
in occasionally to mar the generally objective 
presentation. 

Nancy H. St. Joun 
Harvard University 


Maori and Pakeha: A Study of- Mixed Mar- 
riages in New Zealand. By JoHN HARRE. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1966. 
158 pp. $5.00. l 
This work is a publication under the auspices 

of the Institute of Race Relations in England 

and is a revised version of the author’s more 
extensive doctoral thesis at the University of 


` London. The author, a social anthropologist, 


provides a descriptive analysis of the process 
of interracial marriage between’ Pakehas (“New 
Zealand residents of European ancestry”) and 
Maoris (“anyone of this ancestry who is iden- 
tifiable as such, either by appearance, behavior 
or foreknowledge”) in Auckland, New Zealand. 

The data were obtained from interviews with 
intermarried couples in Auckland. In the Intro- 
duction, the author indicates that “. . . most of 
the studies of intermarriage to data have been 


ae 
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made by sociologists. . . . Today the social 
-anthropologist is encroaching more on the tra- 
ditional feeding-grounds of the sociologist, and 
his techniques are of particular value in the 
study of such a topic as intermarriage.” At no 


2 point in the book is it made clear exactly what 
“techniques” he finds useful. Neither does he 

Pa comment upon their relative value (as com- 
y ' pared to more sociological techniques), -al- 


though the author does state that he found it 

valuable to employ the “techniques of other 
disciplines” in his research. 

Respondents were seventy-three, non-ran- 

` domly selected, intermarried couples. With 

reference to this group, the author states that 

“. , . considerable trouble was taken to ensure 

that it was representative.” In addition, ob- 

servations were made in schools, teachers train- 

i ing colleges, dance halls, and in the central 

S entertainment areas of the city in order to 

provide information concerning the more in- 

formal processes involved in getting married. 

The book is arranged with three principal 

-~ sections: First, there is a discussion of types of 


‘ r 
ta 


mixed marriages in New Zealand and the char- . 


acteristics of these spouses. Here the author 
devotes a chapter to the presentation of six 
representative case examples of Maori-Pakeha 
intermarriage. He then deals with the charac- 
teristics of mixed marriages and develops as one 
of the more interesting parts: of the total 
work a typology of interracial marriage, upon 
which he bases much of the discussion in fol- 
lowing chapters, His typology is basically a 
distinction between those couples who are 
merely racially mixed (i.e., each spouse holding 
common cultural values and being approximate 
to each other in general cultural orientation) 
and those who are both racially and culturally 
mixed (i.e., each spouse maintaining a separate 
identity in his or her own cultural background, 
either Pakeha or Maori). This mode of ap- 
> proach may hold great promise for future re- 
search in interracial marriage. 
_ The second general section of the book deals 
_ with the processes of getting married. The 
po © three chapters included in this section deal 
with mixing and meeting, dating and courtship, 
and engagement and marriage, respectively. 
Each of these chapters is devoted to a particu- 
lar stage in the process of getting married and 
is supported by relevant materials from the 
author’s research. Much of the data utilized 
here comes from supplemental interviewing 
and observations beyond his basic seventy-three 
couples. - 
= The final section deals with special problems 
encountered by intermarried couples. One chap- 
ter deals with relationships between spouses 
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and offers a good discussion of dominance 


. patterns between mates. A second chapter deals 


with relationships between the intermarried 
couple and kin and friends. Here the nature 
of the intermarriage (“fully mixed” or “racially 
mixed”) seems to make a difference in the kind 
of familial and social relationships sought and 
maintained. 

One of the better chapters in the book deals 
with the relationship between the intermarried 
couple and the larger community. In this chap- 
ter, the author deals with the effects of inter- 
marriage upon one’s roles as worker, home 
owner, renter, neighbor, customer, and upon 
one’s membership and participation in formal 
organizations. Finally, there is a brief chapter 
dealing with the adjustments required of chil- 
dren of mixed marriages. 

At many points, it is difficult to discern 
whether the relationships discussed by the 
author are general characteristics ‘of Maori- 
Pakeha intermarriage, or whether they may be 
occurrences unique to his particular respondent 
group..Although the above quotation suggests 
a concern for sample representativeness, the 
quotation is frequently belied by other state- 
ments exemplified by the following: “. . . this 
probably represents an approximation to the 
actual distribution in Auckland .. .” (p. 34). 
Such statements are more characteristic of the 
book as a whole. 

Although the author claims an attempt to 
combine research techniques from several disci- 
plines (sociology and social anthropology in 
particular), it appears that he has neglected the 
more obviously related and advantageous tech- 
niques which sociology has to offer. For exam- 
ple, when attempting to measure socio-economic 
status, he did a most unsatisfactory job of 
classifying his respondents according to locality 
of residential accommodation and occupation. 
As a result ke had no really objective index 
upon which to compare his respondents. 

Another disturbing aspect of the book is the 
apparent absence of any really compelling ques- 
tions with which the research is concerned: The 
book does not seem to deal systematically with 
any specific problem areas. (The chapter on the - 


- relationships with kin-and friends, however, is 


an effort in this direction.) It appears unfor- 
tunate that many of the questions which the 


“book suggests could not be further explored. 


For example, Harré leaves unexplored the 
question of pre-marital sex and illegitimacy in 
causing intermarriage; only brief mention was 
made of either. Neither did he elaborate upon 
the extent to which liberal, high-status Pakehas 
who desire cultural contacts with Maoris end 
up by marrying Maoris. These and many other 
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potential research questions go largely. and un- 
fortunately untouched throughout the booz. 

On the more positive side, Harré has ilus- 
trated very nicely the ease with which Maori- 
Pakeha intermarriage in New Zealand has be- 
come a common phenomenon (almost half of 
Maori marriages in Auckland in 1960 were to 
Pakehas). The author has provided excellent 
illustrative examples encountered in his inter- 
views to support the conclusions which he has 
reached. He has provided a very interesting 
approach to the matter through his typology of 
Maori-Pakeha intermarriage, although it could 
have been put to greater use if he had developed 
a more systematic means of measuring hese 
cultural orientations. Finally, the book suggests 
many “unturned stones” in attempting to un- 
derstand the phenomenon of interracial mar- 
riage. 

Gorpon H. DEF RIESE 
University of Kentucky 


Mothers of Six Cultures: Antecedents of Child 
Rearing. By LEIGH MINTURN and WILLIAM 
W. LAMBERT. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1964, xi, 351 pp. $7.25. 


This is the second book in a series of publi- 
cations reporting research which, under the direc- 
tion of J. W. M. Whiting, I. L. Child, and W. W. 
Lambert, was designed to study the effects of 
child training on later beliefs and behavior in six 
cultures. The first in the series was Six Custures: 
Studies of Child Rearing, edited by Beatrice B. 
Whiting and published by Wiley and Sons in 
1963. The present book is based mainly on in- 
terview data obtained in the Six Cultures 
Project using a standard field guide for the 
study of socialization (see the next review to 
follow). The aim was to discover pancultural 
factors in child training and to relate’ these 
factors to social and economic circum3tances 
in the lives of the mothers. Information from 
these interviews was factor analyzed to pro- 
duce child-training dimensions. Resporsibility 
Training, Warmth of Mother, Aggression Train- 
ing: Peer-Directed Aggression, Aggression 
Training: Mother-Directed Aggression, Fropor- 
tion of Time Mother Cared for Baby, Pro- 
portion of Time Mother Cared for Child, and 
Emotional Instability of Mother are th2 labels 
given to the seven most clearly defined factors. 


More within-society variation than between- . 


society variation was found on all factors, but 
there were significant between-society differ- 
ences on all but the first. The relationship of 
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these factors td later beliefs and behavior will 
be assessed in forthcoming reports. 

The emphasis in this book is on predicting 
the mother’s position on the child-training 
factors from a knowledge of her economic and 
social circumstances, especially her living ar- 
rangements, family composition, and economic 
responsibilities. Hypotheses are tested between 
societies and within societies, and the between- 
societies hypotheses are tested again using ma- 
terials from the Human Relations Area Files. 
Illustrative of the hypotheses tested are the 
following: “the amount of time that mothers 
spend caring for children is a simple, inverse 
function of the amount of time older caretakers 
spent in the same tas” (p. 170); “mothers who 
contribute to the family income, and who there- 
fore have extensive duties other than child care 
are less permissive about insubordination from 
their children than are mothers who are less 
burdened with chores that are unrelated to their 
children” (p. 172); “mothers who raise their 
children in the privacy of a nuclear family 
household are more free to express affection, 
pride, and anger toward their children than are 
mothers who live in more extensive family ar- 
rangements, unless they are so isolated that - 
they must control themselves to avoid quarrels 
among siblings” (p. 258); and “peer-directed 
aggression will be severely punished in families 
who share living quarters with relatives with 
whom they must maintain close-knit ties” 
(p. 275). 

In some instances, support was found for the 
hypotheses both with intérview and HRAF 
information; in other instances, there was sup- 
port from one set of data but not from the 
other. In a few instances there was little or no 
support from either source of data. However, 
the over-all results indicate at least tentative 
support for the authors’ view that a mother’s 
child-rearing practices may be more of a func- 
tion of her living circumstances than a‘ reflec- 
tion of her deep psychological needs or her 
commitment to any overarching theory of child 
rearing. [Incidentally, a similar suggestion was 
made by this reviewer and his associates in an 
article, “Relationships Among. Child Training 
Practices” published in this journal in April, 
1955.] l eo’ 

Unfortunuately the results of the study are 
greatly impaired ky methodological weaknesses 
in the research, the greatest of which is the 
inadequacy of the sample of mothers in the 
six cultures. Only sixteen to twenty-four 
mothers living in single communities in each of 
the six cultures were interviewed. It is doubtful 
that reliable conclusions can be reached on such 
small samples, ei-her for the individual com- 
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munities or for the larger cultures they sup- 
posedly represent. The appropriateness of the 
interview data for factor analysis may also be 
questioned, Finally, the adequacy of the HRAF 
materials for testing specific hypotheses of the 
study is not demonstrated. In light of these 
weaknesses, the conclusions of the study need 
further testing using larger and better samples 
and better multivariate models before being 
accepted. Certainly many more societies will 
need to be studied systematically before arriving 
at definitive conclusions about pancultural sim- 


ilarities and differences in child-rearing patterns. 


-—much less their antecedents and consequences. 
WituramM H. SEWELL 
University of Wisconsin 


Field Guide for a Sindy of Socialization. By 
Joan W. M. Warrinc, et al. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1966. xv, 176 pp. $2.95. 


Initially written over a decade ago (1954) as 
a working document, and therefore never pub- 
lished, this compact and somewhat technical 
volume represents the original and detailed re- 
search design prepared by an interdisciplinary 
team from Cornell, Harvard, and Yale to guide 
their comparative investigations of child rear- 
ing practices and subsequent personality de- 
velopment in six different cultures. The field 
work outlined in the design has since been 


-\_—~exccuted and the results published in com- 


panion volumes. (II. Nysanongo: A Gusit Com- 
munity in Kenya by Robert A. LeVine and 
Barbara B. LeVine; OI. The Rajputs of Khala- 
pur, India by Leigh Minturn and John T. 
Hitchcock; IV. The Mixtecons of Juxtlahucca, 
Mexico by Kimball Romney and Romaine 
Romney; V. The New Englanders of Orchard 
Town, U.S.A. by John L. Fischer and Ann 
Fischer; VI. Tarong: An Ilocos Barrio in the 
Philippines by William F. Nydegger and Co- 
rinne _Nydegger; VII. Taira: An Okinawan 
Village by Thomas W. Maretzki and Hatsumi 
Maretzki.) The, guide “takes the place of theo- 
retical’ and methodological introductory chap- 
ters which might have been included in each of 
the volumes reporting results.” In this connec- 
tion, the theoretical model, the hypotheses to 
be tested, the.major concepts or variables to be 
employed, the relevant data to be collected, as 
well as the procedures to be used in obtaining 
the data are all carefully defined and delineated 
in the six separate chapters which comprise the 


- volume. A Foreword written by the senior 


author aptly summarizes the intellectual history 
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of the project, including relevant previous re- 


. search and theory, the assumptions underlying 


the study, and the integrated behavioral science 
framework which encompasses it. 

In addition, this guide is offered to the re- 
search community as an important aspect of 
the natural history of a rather ambitious proj- 
ect. The authors chose to publish the manual 
in its original rather than revised form, arguing 
that any major changes 

“would have destroyed the volume’s primary 
value as part of the natural history of a research 
project. The verbatim instructions of the re- 
search group to itself are more important for 
this purpose than a polished and edited version 
of what was actually done. Experience and in-. 
sights gained during the research are presented; 
these include comments made by members of 
the research teams, both in letters from the field 
during the course of the research, pointing out 
the impracticality of certain features of the plan, 
and as critiques of the plan made after comple- 
tion of the project.” 


By making public these critical comments 
regarding the strengths and weaknesses of the 
research plan along with the design itself, the 
authors have, in a real sense, written their own 
review. It is, in fact, the very inclusion of such 
commentary which makes the volume unique 
in providing, among other things, an important 
pedagogical ‘service for those desiring to under- 
take comparative studies of a similar nature, 
whether they be cross-cultural, intra-cultural, 
or replicative. One can learn from the errors 
and difficulties of others and, to that end, the 
discursive accounts of the field team members 
regarding the theoretical and practical issues 
involved in implementing the overall design are 
both instructive and refreshing in this day of 
“polished publication.” The authors have fur- 
nished us with a systematic outline which may 
be profitably utilized in future studies of social- 
ization and enculturation, and one can learn a 
great deal from it concerning “the degree to 
which field projects can be reasonably predi- 
cated to theory and planned in advance)” 

_ For some, no doubt, a judgment as to the 
ultimate value of this volume will rest at least 
in part upon the research completed under its 
guidelines, For that type of decision, however, 
one must evaluate the companion volumes, a 
task which lies beyond the scope of this brief 
review bi see the review above, Ed.]. ` 

Ferm M. BERARDO 


Washington State University 


s 


Growing Up in the Kibbutz. By A. I. RABIN. 
New York: Springer Publishing Co. Inc.,- 
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1965. ix, 143 pp. $2.95 (Paperback) and 
Children of the Kibbutz. By MELFORD E. 
Spmo. New York: Schocken Books, 1965, 
2nd Edition. xxvii, 488 pp. ‘$2.95 (Paper- 
back). 


Special conditions used in child training prac- 
tices in the kibbutz provide a unique oppor- 
tunity for investigation of current psycho- 
dynamic theories of personality development. 
Spiro and Rabin analyzed these theories by 
testing or contrasting the Western-European 
family practices against the family pattern of 
the kibbutz. Rabin’s work is cast in the model 
of rigorous scientific methods. Spiro, on the 
other hand, makes no claims to rigorous meth- 
odology. His study is distinctly cultural and 
views the child training practices of the kibbutz 
as a part of the total social system. ` 

Spiro identifies the purposes of his study as: 
(1) “to provide an understanding of the unique 
socialization system that characterizes the kib- 
butz movement in Israel,” and (2) to “. . 
test the predictive value of ontogenetic culture- 
and-personality theory by attempting to relate 
selected personality characteristics of the sabras 
of Kiryat Yedidim to selected aspects of its 
socialization system.” Descriptive and theoreti- 
cal aims are acknowledged but no more. Test 
data are presented to supplement rather than 
to “prove” the author’s conclusions. 

After describing the nature of a kibbutz 
and its collective educational system, the 
author studied the lives of children in the 
various stages of physical, social, psychological 


and intellectual development. The book con-, 


cludes with a study of eleven sabra (members 
of the kibbutz who were born and raised in the 
kibbutz). The author is sensitive to the whole 
range of behavior in the kibbutz and its pos- 
sible influence on child training. While the 
novel and different social structures and prac- 
tices warrant his attention, he also takes note 
of the routine day-by-day events. In like man- 
ner, he frankly states a personal involvement 
in the life of the kibbutz. This personal in- 
volvement does not prevent faithful recording 
of unfavorable data. The reader develops a 
high respect for the objectivity of the author, 
which may explain why some readers of the 
first edition quoted it as “scientific proof” of 
psychoanalytic theories of personality develop- 
ment. Spiro disassociates himself from these 
overgeneralizations. 

Spiro’s work provides a wealth of material 
about socialization processes in a community 
specifically designed to achieve equality be- 
tween sexes, age groups and economic strata. 
The sociologist will read with interest the effect 


of “substitute” parents, non-authoritarian teach- 
ing procedures, co-educational dormitory life 
for school children, rotating work assignments 
and other unique social patterns of the kibbutz. 
On the whole, the author finds no conclusive 
evidence to support the conclusion that the 
kibbutz provides an undesirable environment 
for socialization of children. Spiro notes some 
symptoms of maladjustment among children 
but this is not ‘significant enough to indict the 
kibbutz as a social system. In counter-distinc- 
tion, much is found to commend the child train- 
ing practices of the kibbutz. Certainly soci- 
ologists will continue to find Spiro’s book both 
stimulating and productive of new hypotheses. 

By contrast, Rabin’s book was designed to 
be a rigorous methcdological exercise. Other 
treatments of the kibbutz are characterized in 
the book as “descriptive,” “episodic,” and 
“impressionistic.” By implication, Rabin’s work 
closes the gap left by these works. To accom- 
plish this rigorous objective, he selected children 
from three age groupings: infants, pre-adoles- 
cents, and adolescents. For control groups, he 
selected similar age groups from non-kibbutz 
communities in Israel. 

The first three chapters of Growing Up in 
the Kibbutz provide a review of collective ed- 
ucation. From this review, specific “predictions” 
or hypotheses are formulated consistent with 
psychoanalytic theory. For example, kibbutz 
children are expected to give evidence of low 
oedipal intensity, little ambivalence toward 
parents, a low level of sibling rivalry and 
“marked diffusion in objects of identification.” 
Rabin then presents a statement of appropriate 
methodological techniques to test these psycho- 
analytic questions. 

What follows is a disappointment. General- 
izations are based on significant findings, near 
significant results (according to the author, 
“near significance” ranges from the .05 to the 


.10 percent level of confidence), and trends... 


In summarizing data obtained from sentence 


completion tests, the author states “Of the , 


twenty chi squares, . . . five are statistically 
significant at the .05 percent level of confidence 
or beyond. This is better than chance, for by 
chance alone only one of these comparisons 
would have turned out to be significant sta- 
tistically.” This statement reverses the statisti- 


cal logic designed to measure central tenden- ` 


cies. Most sociologists reject- a hypothesis if 
more than .05 percent of the variance falls 
outside of the area of a normal distribution. 
The author’s statement suggests acceptance of 
the hypothesis if .05 percent of the variance 
falls within the area of a normal] distribution. 


Further evidence of loosely reasoned con- ‘ 


a 
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clusions is found in the statement, “. . . mean 
IQs of the Kibbutz and non-Kibbutz groups 
indicates the superiority of the former group. 
The difference between the groups approaches 
statistical significance.” The term “indicates” 
may be intended to qualify the generalization 
but the reader may question the validity of a 


generalization based on near significant results.. 


It is difficult to determine how this type of 
Statistical work differs significantly from the 
“descriptive,” episodic, ” and “impressionistic” 
studies of previous authors. 

The reader thay develop the suspicion that 
Rabin interprets his data to fit pre-conceived 


‘ideas about the superiority of the kibbutz. 


Where the data do not support the proper 
psychodynamic theories, it seems that a search 
of the psychodynamic literature turns up inter- 
ptetations to fit the data. Rabin’s study supports 
the general conclusion that children of the kib- 
butz are not adversely affected by the unique 
practices of child training. But questions con- 
cerning statistical procedures, over-generaliza- 
tions and loosely .reasoned conclusions cast 
serious doubts on the value of the work. 


Jonn M. Honnicurt 
Wisconsin State University at Eau Claire 


Mexican American Youth: Forgotten Youth at 
the Crossroads, By CELIA S. HELLER. New 
York: Random House, 1966. viii, 113 PP. 
$1.95 (Paperback). 


Mexican American Youth is simultaneously a 
presumptuous, important, and somewhat disap- 


pointing book. Within its seven short chapters, ` 


the monograph attempts “to fill, if only par- 
tially, the gap” in our knowledge about Mexi- 
can Americans—a gap due to the fact that “the 
field of Mexican American studies has, been 


sadly neglected from the forties to the present 


day” (p. 4). Professor Heller assesses the char- 


_ acteristics, obstacles, and opportunities of the 


younger “ generation of Mexican Americans. 
Through this assessment, she predicts the future 
trends of the Mexican community as a whole. 

Professor Heller assembles an impressive re- 
view of the literature. She makes an important 


-first effort to include the Mexican American 


among the ranks of ‘minority groups studied so- 
ciologically, Instead of a collection of atrocity 
stories, she includes sociological theory when- 
ever possible. For example, she views Mexican 
American gang behavior as a function of Cohen’s 
“status needs.” (p. 56) 

Early in her book she raises an extremely 
interesting question, asking why the Mexican 
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American, as the third largest minority group 
in the United States, has received so little atten- 
tion in the sociological literature outside of 
Southwestern journals. Her book gives us no 
answer. There are the obvious arguments that 
a knowledge of Spanish is necessary for such 
research and that the vast majority of Mexican 


“Americans are concentrated in the Southwest. 


But I would suggest another, perhaps more sig- 
nificant, reason. Most researchers assume first— 
even prior to beginning their field work in the 
Mexican ghettos—that Mexicans are culturally 
different. The Mexican is usually studied ethno- 
graphically, with little attempt to generalize 
findings on Mexicans to other American minori- 
ties. Thus, Mexican problems remain local rather 
than national phenomena and tend more fre- 
quently to appear in Southwestern journals. 
This assumption of cultural difference with its 
resulting ethnographic strategy has been partly 
fostered by a methodological artifact. Studies of 
the Mexican American make detailed com- 
parisons only between the Mexican and the 
Anglo (members of the dominant power struc- 
ture). No other minority group is brought into 


_ the discussion. Hence, differences between the 


Anglo and the Mexican appear to be solely cul- 
tural and are rarely interpreted as social struc- 
tural differences between lower class Mexicans 
and middle class Anglos. 

Fortunately, Professor Heller’s comparisons 
of the patterns of delinquency among Anglos, 
Mexicans, and other minority groups allows her 
to distinguish between what is endemic to social 
class differences and what is characteristic of the 
Mexican cultural heritage. 

Yet some of the arguments in Mexican Ameri- 
can Youth are not always reasoned out fully. 
For example, Professor Heller contends that the 
dropout problem may be a function of father- 
son intergenerational conflict. (pp. 39, 51-52) 
But other evidence indicates that this is only a 
symptom of deeper conflicts, including those be- 
tween the individually oriented Anglo school sys- 
tem and the family centered Mexican commu- 
nity and between the matriarchal school system 
and the patriarchal family structure. 

Unfortunately, the work also suffers from a 
middle-class bias. The choice of terms to iden- 
tify the polar types of Mexican youth—‘the de- 
linquent boy” and “the ambitious boy”—is a 
case in point. The “delinquent boy” is the gang 
member who has a police record. The “ambi- 


- tious boy” is the Anglicized Mexican American 


who subscribes to the Protestant Ethic and the 
American middle-class value system. Such indi- 
viduals, Professor Heller maintains, are now 
tending to return to the ghetto to help their 
peers by serving as role models. As such, 
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she predicts that the “ambitious boy” will 
help to reverse the Bogue (1950) finding that 
the Mexican American is the only minority 
group not to experience generational upward 
mobility (chapter 6). Despite its weaknesses, 
the book is a thought-provoking introduction to 
the study of Mexican Americans. 


ANTHONY GARY DWORKIN 
Northwestern University 


Language Loyalty in the United States. By 


Josua A. Femman. The Hague: Mouton ° 


and Co., 1966. 478 pp. No price indicated. 


During the next few years, reviews of books 
on the sociology of language are likely to start 
with a general orientation to this relatively new 
universe of study and to end with a note on the 
need to extend this promising domain of re- 
search. The impressive quality of this “first of 
its kind” study of language behavior. in relation- 
ship to immigrant-ethnic groups within Ameri- 
can society makes it seem especially appropri- 
ate to preface an account of its contents with a 
brief resume of how it fits into the developing 
field of sociolinguistics. 

Sociolinguistics is in the process of evolving 
a distinctive focus, partly as a result of the 
initial work of a few scholars in several disci- 
plines (sociology, anthropology, psychology, so- 


cial psychology, and linguistics) and partly as a- 


consequence of the current efforts of the Social 
Science Research Council to foster its develop- 
ment. -Viewed as a method of research which 
` has potential use for sociologists in a great vari- 
ety of specialized areas of investigation, it may 
not be an overstatement to suggest that at pres- 
ent sociolinguistics corresponds in some respects 
to statistics in the decades of the 1930s and ’40s. 
Although its organizing concepts and technical 
procedures are not currently -familiar to large 
numbers of sociologists, a series of special en- 
deavors are bringing together sociologists and 
linguists to explore their shared concerns. The 
Social Science Research Council has sponsored 
a summer seminar to help delineate the variables 
connected with this dimension of social life and 
now is sponsoring research conferences on par- 
ticular themes, The American Sociological As- 
sociation included a session on the sociology of 
language at its 1966 convention at Miami and 
another is scheduled for the San Francisco meet- 
ings. A discussion group was formed in conjunc- 
tion with the International Sociological Associa- 
tion program at Evian. And both the Eastern 
and Ohio Valley societies had a section on this 


topit at one of their recent annual conferences. 
The publication of the first text-book on the 
sociology of Janguage offers at least something to 
argue about, and the appearance of some good 
to excellent anthologies which contain sophisti- 
cated theoretical explorations and reports on 
investigations within diverse societies which 
have considerable sociological relevance serve 
as other indicators of growth. 

The study of Fishman and his colleagues is a 
good case in point. They take one of the oldest 
interests in American sociology, the collective 
experience and patterned responses of ethnic 
groups in American lize, and show how much we 
can discover which is refreshingly new by asking 


the “right” sort of questions on language main- 


tenance and language shift. With this frame of 
reference, the book offers a perceptive analysis 
of the limits of our knowledge about language 
use in social interaction, and it provides a sub- 
stantial fund of information on language’ be- 
havior among different types of ethnic commu- 
nities. Both the introduction and subsequent 
analyses of particular aspects set forth numer- 
ous imaginative hypotheses which compel the 


reader to re-evaluate many of our assumptions , 


about the relations between language and other 


-social variables. 


The formal study design of the empirical sur- 
vey represents no great surprises for a sociolo- 
gist. This large scale project, sustained by a 
U.S. Office of Education grant, encompasses in 
its survey the standard sociological variables 
that we expect in any well planned research. 
The authors systematically gathered and coher- 
ently present social facts connected with 11 per- 
cent of the population who have a non-English 
mother tongue: their composition as an aggre- 
gate, their mass media, schools, parishes, organ- 
izations, leadership, and general community life. 


These are depicted with reference to demo- | 


graphic factors, generations, stratification and 
mobility, historical trends, prevailing social 
structures, and linked in each particular instance 
with how they influence and are influenced by 
language usages. Six groups were selected for 
studies in depth, and four of them are included 


to help reveal the commonalities and differ- - 


ences between the Germans, the Franco-Ameri- 
cans of New England, the Spanish-speaking 
in the Southwest, and the Ukranians, I had 
intended to scan them, for this is a rather 
lengthy monograph, but I found myself reading 
them in depth for their many rich insights into 
the character of the encounter of disparate mi- 
norities with American society and the processes 
generated, The remainder of the book consists 
of a series of assessments (especially noteworthy 
are the fine chapter by Nathan Glazer and the 
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brilliant reformulation of the total field of study 
by Fishman in the appendix). 

- Sociologists who have no acquaintance with 
the elaborate technical constructs of linguistics 
reed not feel put off, for while this study re- 
flects the convergence of that discipline with 
sociology, the authors convey their ideas in a 
manner consonant with commonplace sociologi- 
cal usages. It does decisively what we need most: 
it represents at the conceptual and empirical 
levels a specific example of sociolinguistic re- 
search. It will prove helpful to those sociologists 
who wish to pursue in a more satisfactory man- 
ner their own studies of the language aspect of 
ethnic groups in America. It poses some basic 
questions for comparative sociologists who cur- 
rently are entering the field of cross-cultural 
research. And it invites sociologists to pursue 
further this still underdeveloped but developing 
area of inquiry. 

JoHn Userem 
Michigan State University 


. In Common Predicament: Social Psychology of 


Intergroup Conflict and Cooperation. By 
Mozarzr SHerr. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1966. xv, 192 pp. $4.95. 


One of ‘the pioneers in the application of ex- 
perimental social psychological methods to the 
study of social problems, Muzafer Sherif here 

presents a useful summary of his research and 


anne on intergroup relations. There is com- 


paratively little that is new in this small vol- 


“ume, but it could serve as a supplementary read- 


ing in many social science courses along with 


such established works as Gordon Allport’s The . l 
Nature of Prejudice. 


Intergroup conflict cannot be traced solely to 
the individual frustrations or motivational urges 
of the separate group members, Professor Sherif 
insists. Nor can the functional relations between 
groups be understood simply in terms of the re- 
lationships existing within any one of the groups. 
Attention must also be given to the cultural 
forces, the systems of shared beliefs, institu- 
tions and interaction patterns acting on the 
members in their dealings with each other and 
with other groups. In common with most social 
psychologists who have written about intergroup 
relations, Sherif places particular emphasis upon 
stereotypes. Often distorting present reality, 
they are among the chief mechanisms through 
which “the heavy hand of the past” can influ- 
ence the current relationships among people. 
Further, Sherif also argues that negative images 


and feelings regarding other groups are more 
often the result of conflict and rivalry than the 
product of individual tensions or the displace- 
ment of individual aggressive tendencies. Stereo- 
types are primarily a product of the categor- 
ization process, .he says, “in which a person 
belonging to one group locates other people as 
similar-dissimilar to himself and evaluates these 
similarities-differences as acceptable or umac- 
ceptable in some degree” (p. 37). Influenced by 
the cultural bias within social psychology against 
notions of conditioning, Sherif slights the part 
conditioning can play in the development of 
negative attitudes even in adults (as demon- 
strated, for example, by Staats and Staats). 

His own well-known field experiments with 
11 and 12 year-old boys have shown how inter- 
group competition can lead to prejudice and 
even open aggression against the rival group. 
After reviewing.some of the chief writings of 
the past and present regarding the origins of ag- 
gressive behavior, Sherif offers some guideposts 
for research on intergroup relations, and then 
summarizes the major findings obtained in his 
three separate studies. Thus, in company with 
many other investigators, he reports that friend- 
ships increase with increased interaction in situa- 
tions of common appeal. Status differentiations 
also develop in the course of the continued in- 
teraction, and we are told that the boys gen- 
erally overestimated the performance of the 
most highly regarded members of their group 
and underestimated the performance of the low- 
ranking youngsters—another instance of tenden- 
cies toward status congruence. Following the 
group formation stage, the experimenters estab- 
lished a series of competitive games between 
the two groups in each study. The rivalry was 
quickly transformed into intergroup conflict ac- 
companied by violence. Another consequence 
was the development of increased cooperative- 
ness and cohesion within each group. As one 
manifestation of this heightened “ethnocen- 
trism,” the boys typically overestimated the 
performance of their fellow group members 
and minimized the scores of the rival group. 
Most important of all are the results of Sherif’s 
attempts to lessen the intergroup conflict. Here 
it seems that contact between the groups in 
pleasant but noninterdependent activities actu- 
ally provided an opportunity for the boys to 
attack each other rather than serving to lessen 
their hostility toward each other. The intergroup 
enmity was not successfully reduced until the 
groups were required to work together for com- 
mon goals. 

The remaining chapters may be somewhat less 
satisfactory for a number of readers. After the 
description of the summer camp experiments, 
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Sherif reports additional research evidence veri- 
fying and extending his theoretical generaliza- 
tions. Dealing with such matters as industrial 
and civil rights conflicts, some of these observa- 
tions lack the tightness and precision of his own 
investigations. Broadening his horizons still fur- 
ther, he then proceeds to an analysis of blame- 
casting and deterrence in intergroup conflict 
and discusses measures that he believes can re- 
duce this conflict. Some readers might disagree 
with Professor Sherif here and there but they 
would do well to consider his arguments. 
Whether or not they agree with his extrapola- 
tions, social scientists should be familiar with 
the research summarized in this volume. 
g LEONARD BERKOWITZ 
Cornel University 


Mental Health of the Industrial Worker: A De- 
troit Study. By ARTHUR KORNEAUSER with 
the collaboration of Orro M. Rem. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1965. xi, 354 pp. 
$7.95. 


At is rare in contemporary social science for a 
scholar to pursue a subject for four decades. 
Psychologist Arthur Kornhauser, recently re- 
tired from Wayne State University, has capped 
his long-term interest in American workers with 


a penetrating analysis of their mental health. ' 


He has shown how to deal carefully and imagi- 
natively with a very difficult subject. He has 
redirected social science to an old, though now 
neglected interest, that of job satisfaction. Korn- 
hauser’s view is not that of managers and their 
consultants attempting to woo workers into 
higher productivity. Rather he is concerned 
with the workers themselves and the prices they 
pay for industrial life. 

- With characteristically clear exposition, Korn- 
hauser outlines his methods and analyzes his 
extraordinary range of data. Detailed interviews 
were held with about 400 randomly selected 
Detroit auto factory workers. For comparison 
purposes, other kinds of manual employees as 
well as office workers were also interviewed. The 
. interviews were unusually broad and covered 
six major areas: life satisfactions (attitudes 
towards self; aspirations and values); job char- 
acteristics and attitudes; life history; non-job 
activities and attitudes; emotional adjustment; 
social and political attitudes. 

“Kornhauser found that a third of his workers 
have “below average” mental health. He is dis- 
turbed by this figure. I find myself less so— 
since I expected it to be higher. As in other 
investigations, “The higher the occupation the 


better mental health on the average.” Selective 
factors do not seem to be operative. Rather, 
the chief determinant seems to be job satisfac- 
tion: “. . . intrinsic reward and constraints on. 
the job itself, particularly the chance the job 
affords men to use their own abilities, with all 
that this signifies.” Wages, job security, and 
working conditions have less importance, prob- 
ably because it is the discrepancy between as- 
piration and reality rather than the reality alone 
that affects mental health. 

The book presents a wealth of interesting 
data. For example, on the question of embour- 
geoisement, Kornhauser reports that 81 percent 
of his factory workers were predominantly work- 
ing-class oriented. But the major difficulty with 
a study of this kind concerns the validity of its 


instruments. I confess to doubts on this score, ` 


despite the hallowed tradition that Kornhauser, 
follows. For example, he confirms that on the 
alienation item, “Most people are out for them- 
selves and don’t care what happens to others,” 
the lower the skill, the higher the agreement 
with the statement. It might be my solipsistic 
pessimism, but I find with Saul Alinsky some- 
what more truth than falsity in the statement 
itself. I am not convinced that this reaction 
necessarily indicates alienation. The common 
finding that agreement decreases with higher 
education suggests the disturbing conclusion 
that some youth may leave school early because 
the pressure is for them to “learn” things which 
their understanding cf reality denies. 
Hopefully, the Kornhauser book and Robert 

Blauner’s Alienation and Freedom will usher in 
another round of attention to job enjoyment 
and the structure of work. The need for this 
perspective is strong. The current emphasis on ' 
social indicators—which may substitute meas- 


urement without progress for progress without . 


measurement—pays no attention to such issues, 
probably because of their low politicalization. 
Kornhauser’s methodological suavity and social 
conscience may revive our interest in this im- 
portant but now overlooked side of human 
activity. . 
S. M. MULLER 
New York University : 
and Ford Founcation 


Into Work. By Micuaxt Carrer. Maryland: 
Penguin Books, 1566. 240 pp. $1.25 (Paper- 
back). 


This paperback presents a discussion of some 
of the problems encountered by British working- 
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class youths in their last year of school and in 
their first few years at work. It is not a socio- 
logical treatise but rather a polemic on the de- 


- fects (as seen by the author) in relevant British 


policies. To support his position, the author has 
brought together a considerable amount of em- 
pirical information from social surveys and other 
sources. Conceivably, some of this information 


. may be of interest to American sociologists spe- 


cializing in educational ‘or occupational sociol- 
ogy. 

Chapter 1 presents a discussion of the 1944 
Education Act which established in. England 
and Wales a tripartite system of schools known 
as: (1) grammar schools, (2) technical schools 
and (3) secondary modern schools. Pupils as- 
signed to the secondary modern schools as a 
result of their low performance on the “age 11 


_ plus” examination are mainly from working- 


class homes. Most of them leave school at age 
fifteen. 

Chapter 2 deals with the presumed attitudes 
of three different categories of working-class 
parents toward education and work and with 
efforts by the schools and the Youth Employ- 
ment Service to counsel students. 

Chapter 3 discusses the aspirations of “school- 
leavers,” the problems they encounter in locat- 
ing employment, the high rate of job changing 
and the low level of work satisfaction of many 
working-class youths. 


eee Chapter 4 discusses deficiencies in British in- 


wt 


o 


dustrial training and proposes an integrated 
system for “further” education. 
The final chapter is a plea for more general 


-education rather than more vocational courses . 


at the secondary level, 
WALTER L. SLOCUM 
` Washington State University 


Economic Progress and Social Welfare. Edited 
by Leonard H. Goopman. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1966. xi, 233 pp. $5.00. 
Several years ago, the poor in the United 

States were rediscovered. The rediscovery 

prompted so many books that eventually one 


_ became only a rehash of the tired ideas and 


well-worked data of another. There were endless 
pieces describing the subculture of poverty. Dis- 
cussions of Saul Alinsky were as common in this 
literature as pieces on the Beatles in teenage 
magazines. The guaranteed annual income was 
relentlessly analysed from all relevant perspec- 
tives—sociological, psychological, and economic. 
Economic Progress and Social -Welfare helps 
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break the intellectual logjam. Its ideas are 
fresh, its data new. 

The seven papers presented in this volume 
were prepared for presentation at the 1966 An- 
nual Conference on Social Welfare. In 1964-65 
social welfare expenditures (including public as- 
sistence, health and medical programs, veterans’ 
programs, public housing, and other ` welfare 
services) amounted to 12 percent of the gross 
national product. Welfare then is a major factor 


. in the economy, and the basic thrust of much 


recent legislation has been to channel more 
money to it. As the economy expands, and as 
the share of the nation’s resources going to 
(broadly defined) welfare increases, a number 
of issues arise. The papers in Economic Progress 
and Social Welfare examine some of these 
issues. 

It has become obvious in the last few years 
that there are a number of possible goals for a 
poverty program. It is not clear however that 
the alternatives have been clearly formulated by 
key decision makers in the anti-poverty pro- 
gram. Martin Rein and S. M. Miller do this in 
their article, indicating that attacking poverty 
may mean anyone of several things including 
attempting to end the social isolation of the 
poor, improving income transfer policies, or 
treating various kinds of social pathology be- 
lieved to be related to being poor. They then 
discuss particular strategies for approaching 
success, given one’s goals. The piece is valuable 
mainly for clarifying certain issues implicit in 
much of the discussion of poverty. 

Schottland’s sophisticated discussion indicates 
how certain mechanisms of policy administration 
may erode the intent of social welfare legisla- 
tion, pointing out, for example, that a budget 
officer ae become an implicit policy maker 
through his influence on the fund allocation 
process. 

Both Hansen and Carter and Sheldon and 


“Moore deal with various ways of assessing the 


change which results from social welfare poli- 
cies, the former focusing on ways of measuring 
the effectiveness of specific programs, the latter 
on the broad baselines conditions for dealing 
with change at the societal level. The Sheldon 
and Moore piece is particularly provocative in 
that it starts with the premise that the social 


scientist can reasonably speak of a kind of 


change which represents progress and can de- 
velop a variety of measures to assess it. They 
also suggest that the concept of social welfare is 
undergoing change, coming less to mean pro- 
viding minimal care for the poor and more to 
mean creating conditions under which the 
quality of everyones’ life in an affluent society 
can be improved. 
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Paul Jacob’s article is perhaps out of place in 
this volume in that it represents largely a jour- 
nalistic effort and goes over well-worked ground 
saying, in essence, that it is tough to be poor. 

In summary, both for persons concerned with 
day-to-day decision-making in implementing 
poverty programs and for those concerned with 
broader strategies and goals, this book is a 
valuable source. 

Joun Howard 

University of Oregon 


As a City Upon A Hill: The Town in American 
History. By Pace Smita. New York: Alfred 
_ A. Knopf, 1966. ix, 332 pp. + xviii. $6.95. 


Judged by the misleading subtitle, this is a 
sometimes provocative and often disappointing 
book. Professor Smith has written a truncated 
and provincial history of two types of towns 
and the roles they have played in influencing 
American social and intellectual history. He 
suggests that the original and classic form of zhe 
town is found in the Puritan’s New England ex- 
periment with church covenanted communities. 
He calls this type the “colonized town,” one 
which existed under a commission from God 
and in which the residents declared common 
articles of faith, This is contrasted to “cumula- 
tive towns,” which grew up. spontaneously 
around trading, merchant, and administrative 
activities. 

In covenanted communities, residents were 
bound together tightly in common commitment 
under the eyes of God. As a consequence, this 
community could reproduce itself readily from 
the original form. Each new .covenanted com- 
munity became a congregation with equal rela- 
tionship to God, and each could export to other 
settlements a sense of community, rather than 
just individuals. The residents’ visions of an 
ultimate utopian Christian community provided 
the strength by which early settlers resisted the 
harsh and excessive challenges of the environ- 
ment. In addition, Professor Smith suggests that 
a political payoff for the nation came at the time 
of the Revolution, when local covenants could 
be transleted into a national covenant, and with 
the preparation of the Constitution, when reli- 
gious covenants were transformed into a secular 
one. 

Cumulative towns, on the other hand, were 

. frequently founded for special commercia: or 
social reasons, and they rapidly attracted fortune 
seekers. They became chaotic, lawless, and 
brawling communities. Some grew into cities; 


some remained stable; and: many vanished. It 
was in this environment, unhampered by reli- 
gious, social, or ethnic unity, that “rugged indi- 
vidualism” flourished. 

The major portion of Professor Smith’s book 
is concerned with attacking the myth perpetu- 
ated by some scholars that all small towns were 
the birthplace of American individualism. Be- 
cause he has chosen to look at only some com- 
munities, he has difficulty with this thesis. By 
his own admission, Professor Smith does. not 
consider Southern towns because they contain 
“a large number of Negroes” whose presence 


‘makes these communities “to a degree unique.” 


Excluded also are Far West mining towns, since 
they were “for the most part too ephemeral 
to leave any enduring mark in our history.” 
When Professor Smith speaks of the towns of 


the Western frontier, he is talking about the 


Midwest. This peculiar selection of some towns 
over others has influenced his conclusions, 
Furthermore, sociologists will be puzzled by 
the statement that emphasis in covenanted 
towns on the absence of competition indicates 
small-town America’s hostility to the rise of 
business and the appearance of “individualism,” 
especially in the commercial, sin-filled cities. 
What about the role of the Puritan and Protes- 
tant ethics in towns of this type? Could it not 


_be that the small town objected to the corrup- 


tion of the ethic in the city: the worship of 
material things per se (not as instruments of 
God’s work), the inherent idolatry of a Godless 
individualism, and the anonymity and dissocia- 
tion of city life? ` 
There are other problems too. The chapter 
on “Politics in the Town” is particularly weak 
where Professor Smith suggests that the small 
town politician had an obligation not to disrupt 
the harmony of. community life. He relates this 
to the development of personalized politics, 
rather than politics concerning issues. Person- 
alized politics can lead to viadictive and com- 
munity shattering conflict, often because of the 


-absence of traditional political channels and pro- 


cedures in the community. 
Sociologists interested in community studies 
can gain one very important perspective from 


this book. This perspective, typically missing in ` 


most sociological studies, is the sense of the his- 
torical importance of a community’s develop- 
ment and of the place of the community in 
larger national processes. Beyond this, we must 
take Professor Smith at his own words, when he 
says that this book is a preliminary and very 
tentative excursion into a most important prob- 
lem area. 
RITCHIE P. Lowry 
Boston College 
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` The Economics of Delinquency. By BELTON 


_ Fieisuer. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1966. 
“119 pp. $4.50. 


This book reports the results of an economic 
analysis of delinquency involving three classes 


‘of economic variables: benefits, costs, and 


tastes. The study, employing a regression analy- 
sis, is conducted on time series data from two 
U. S. populations and one foreign population 
(England and Wales). and on cross-sectional 
data from three U. S. populations, In general, 
the analysis shows that unemployment is posi- 
tively related to rates of delinquency and that 
income is inversely related to these rates. There 
is some variation in these findings for different 
age groups, however, and the effect of these 
economic variables is somewhat different in the 
different populations. The “taste” variables 
(e.g. proportion non-white, mobility, and pro- 
portion of females separated or divorced) show 


no consistent, predicted pattern with respect to ` 


delinquency rates. 

While this book presents a very thorough and 
sophisticated statistical analysis, the interpreta- 
tion of these results suffers from at least two 
major weaknesses. First, the analysis employs 
records of public agencies (police arrest rates 
and court appearances) as measures of delin- 
quency, and thus the analysis is subject to the 
many criticisms that have been leveled at such 
indices as measures of “real” delinquency. (It 
is clear that the author intends these measures 
to be used as indices of “real,” as opposed to 
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“reported,” delinquency.) Secondly, since the 
study employs grouped data, the author is re- 
duced to committing the “ecological fallacy” 


- when he makes statements about the relation- 


ship of economic factors and delinquency on 
the individual level. 

The author’s theoretical discussion is made 
even less appealing by the fact that he adheres 
very strictly to a pure economic model in em- 
ploying only three variables (benefits, costs, and 
tastes). While the use of an economic model 
places new emphasis on potentially important 
economic factors in an explanation of delin- 
quency, the lumping of all other variables into 
the category “tastes” will no doubt leave most 
sociologists confused, if not annoyed. 

The major contribution of this work, then, 
seems to be its detailed and systematic consid- 
eration of the relationship between the economic 
variables of unemployment and income with 
rates of reported delinquency. (The analysis 
does suffer somewhat, however, from not being 
very clearly or completely reported.) To say, as 
the author does, that these economic factors are 
causelly connected to the incidence of delin- . 
quent behavior in individual cases remains to 
be demonstrated. It is still quite possible that 
the study’s results are due as much to differ- 
ences in such things as community tolerance of 
delinquency or police and court practices as to 
real differences in rates of delinquent behavior. 


Leroy C. Goutp 
Yale University 
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THE SIZE AND STRUCTURE OF FAMILIES: 
A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF 
CENSUS DATA * 


Tsomas K. BURCH. 
Georgetown University 


Recent hypotheses by Levy regarding the essential similarity of actual family structures in 
all societies are examined in the light of United Nations data on type and size of households, 
and in the light of more detailed census materials from selected nations, mostly in Latin 
America. Some support is found for kis assertion that in no society has the very large resi- 
dential family become the modal form. In passing, the measure average household size is 
shown to reflect mainly fertility, and to have little to do with extended family structure. 
Other parts of Levy's argument are seen to require further specification before they can be 
proven or disproven. Data are presented which suggest the need for qualifications in the 
common view linking urbanization with the “breakdown” of -the extended residential 
‘family. Limitations of the data used underline the tentative character of the findings and 


point the way to needed future research. 


WIDELY held generalization in the field 
of family sociology posits a close in- 
verse relation between urbanization 

and industrialization on the one hand and 
the “extended family” on the other. Within 
societies, this is taken to mean that extended 
families are more prevalent in rural than in 
urban areas; -cross-culturally, that extended 
families are: more prevalent in under-devel- 
oped than in developed societies. Over time, 


it is taken to mean that as a society develops 


the extended family tends to be replaced 
as a modal form by the independent nuclear 


* This work was carried out at International 
Population and Urban Research, University of 
California, Berkeley, where the author was Visit- 


ing Research Demographer during the summer of 


1966. I am indebted to Professor Kingsley Davis, 
Director of IPUR, who invited me to undertake the 
project and who provided the necessary support. 
Financial support was from a Ford Foundation 
grant to IPUR, Paul C. Glick, Robert Parke, Jr. 
Edward T. Pryor, Jr., James Wood, and my col- 
leagues at the Center for Population Research have 
provided many useful criticisms and suggestions. 
Peter Yanev ably performed most of the statistical 
computations. 


(or conjugal) family of husband, wife, and 
their children.1 
Several arguments have been brought for- 
ward to challenge or qualify this generaliza- 
tion. First, it has been noted that in all 
societies the nuclear family unit is much 
more important than the generalization may 
imply, and is recognized as such by the 
members of a society themselves.* Second, 


1 For typical statements of this view, see Clifford 
Kirkpatrick, The Family: As Process and Institu- 
tion, 2nd ed., New York: Ronald Press, 1963, pp. 
137-139; William Kephart, The Family, Society, 
and the Individual, 2nd ed., Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1966, pp. 58-60; and United Nations, 
Statistical Office, Handbook of Population’ Census 
Methods, Vol. Il, Demographic and Social Char- 
acteristics of the Population, Studies in Methods, 
Series F No. 5, Rev. 1, New York: United Nations, 
1959, p. 76. ` 

See, for example, Spiro’s discussion of the 
Israeli kibbutz (a crucial, case) from this point of 
view: Melford E. Spiro, “Is the Family Universal? 
~—The Israeli Case,” in Norman W. Bell and Ezra 
F. Vagel (eds.), A Modern Introduction to the 
Famity, New York: The Free Press, 1960, pp. 64-74, 
esp. p>. 72-75. See also the comments by Bell and 
Vogel in their introductory essay to this same 
volume (especially pp. 2 and 7). 
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considerable empirical ‘research has docu- 
mented the extent and significance of ex- 
tended kinship relations for persons living 
in highly urban and industrial societies such 
as England and the United States.? Third, 
it has been argued that in pre-industrial so- 
cieties, the extended family was more com- 
mon in urban than in rural areas.* Fourih, 
it has been argued that, because of econoriic 
or demographic limitations, in no societies 
has the extended family become predominant 
in actual practice5 

Much of the discussion on this topic re- 
mains inconclusive because the generaliza- 
tion itself, like many in social scientific lit- 
erature, is so ambiguous as to defy empirical: 
proof or disproof. For present purposes, two 
elements of this ambiguity should be noted. 

The first concerns the operational defini- 
tion of the term family. What constitutes a 
family, empirically speaking? Presumably, 
it comprises an aggregate of persons related 
to one another by blood or marriage. But it 
does not include all persons so related, and 
sométimes includes persons who are treeted 
as if they were so related, as in adoption or 
fictive kinship practices. Beyond this, two 
separate lines of conceptual development are 
possible and necessary. The first would add 
to the definition of the family the note of 
common residence, and consider as mem>ers 
of the same family unit those persons who 
live in the same dwelling and share the daily 
round of life by participating in one “domes- 


3 For a recent review of this research, see Marvin 
B. Sussman, “Relationships of Adult Children with 
their Parents in the United States,” in Ethel Skanas 
and Gordon F. Streib (eds.), Social Structure and 
the Family: Generational Relations, Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965, pp. 62-92. 

4 Gideon Sjoberg, The Preindustrial City: Past 
and Present, New York: The Free Press, 1960, 
pp. 157-163. Sjoberg argues that the extended 
family pattern characterizes «upper-class urban 
dwellers and that the lower classes cannot afford 
such a pattern whether in the city or the corntry. 

ë See Francis L. K. Hsu, “The Myth of Chinese 
Family Size,” American Journal of Socielogy, 
48 (March, 1943), 555-562; Olga Lang, Chinese 
Family and Society, New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1946; and most important, Marion J. Levy, 
Jr., “Aspects of the Analysis of Family Struccure,” 
in Ansley J. Coale, Lloyd A, Fallers, Marion J. 
Levy, Jr., David M. Schneider and Silvan S. Tom- 
kins, Aspects of the Analysis of Family Structure, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1965, pp. 
40-63, 
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tic economy,” eating meals together, and so 
forth. The family unit defined in this way 
might conveniently be termed the family of 
residence. A second line of development 
recognizes the fact that relationships among 
kin may be strong and highly significant 
even though they do not share the same 
residence ‘and, indeed, may live at a con- 
siderable distance from one another. Persons 
so related, regardless of residential or spatial 
separation, may be termed the family of 
interaction. The family of interaction, how- 
ever, cannot be uniquely delimited, since its 
membership in a particular case will differ 
according to the type of interaction that is 
taken into account. Thus, it could be defined 
as an aggregate of kin who have frequent 
face-to-face interaction; or, it could be ex- 


‘tended to include those who interact through 


letters or telephone calls. If one were inter- 
ested in sources of influence on an individ- 
ual’s behavior, his family might well be 
delimited to include relatives with whom he 
has no current interaction in the ordinary 
meaning of the term, but who constitute 
a significant reference group for the individ- 
ual as a consequence of early socialization. 
The “families” delimited according to the 
criteria mentioned above may well differ in 
composition, and may differ considerably in 
degree of extension in the most general sense 
of the term. In addition, measures of exten- 
sion based on these various concepts of the 
family need not be related in the same way 
to such veriables as industrialization and 
urbanization. 

With respect to each of the “families” 
noted above, there is a second source of 
ambiguity in the treatment of extended kin 
as a unitary aggregate. The term refers to 
relatives of different ages, of different sexes, 
and of different types and degrees of rela- 


6 This definition still contains some ambiguity 
since different nuclear families may live in separate 
dwellings that are very close, even adjacent, to one 
another. This ambiguity is illustrated by Murdock’s 
oft-quoted description of the patrilocal extended 
family: “Three generations, including the nuclear 
families of father and sons, live under a single roof 
or in a cluster of adjacent dwellings.” George Peter 
Murdock, Social Structure, New York: The Free 
Press, 1965, paperback edition, p. 2, emphasis 
added. As will be seen below, certain empirical 
generalizations regarding families can turn on this 
question of housing arrangement. 
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tionship. The dealings an individual has’ 


with each of these categories of kin may 
differ sharply. If, for example, in an under- 
developed urban setting, an individual were 


more likely to live with his brother or. 


brother-in-law than in the country, but less 
likely to live with his parents or parents-in- 
law, a general statement about urbanization 
and extended residential families would be 
false or meaningless,” 

Much more research is needed on each of 
these specific facets of family relationships 
before it will be possible to assess the valid- 
ity of general statements linking urbaniza- 
tion with a decline in the importance of the 
extended family. 

The purpose of this paper is to analyze 
the size and composition of residential fam- 
ilies by means of comparative census data on 
household and family composition. Its point 
of departure is the argument set forth by 
several authors, most clearly by Levy, to 
the effect that the size and composition of 
residential families have varied much less 
than is generally assumed. 


THE RESIDENTIAL FAMILY: 
SOME HYPOTHESES 


The impression is commonplace, both in 


. the popular mind and in social scientific 


literature, that the typical residential family 
in non-industrial societies is large and com- 
plex, containing representatives of three or 
more generations, more than one nuclear 
family, and perhaps several collateral rela- 
tives.8 The favorite example of such a fam- 
ily system is that of traditional China, where 
all males in a direct line of descent, together 
with their wives and unmarried daughters, 
were supposed to occupy a common house- 
hold, forming a social and economic unit 
under the authority of the oldest able-bodied 


T Recent empirical studies of urban kinship net- 
works have brought out similar differences in 
respect to visiting, help patterns, and other forms 


-of interaction. See, for example, Marvin B. Suss- 


man, “The Isolated Nuclear Family: Fact or Fic- 
tion,” in Robert F. Winch, Robert McGinnis, and 
Herbert R. Barringer (eds.), Selected Studies in 
Marriage and the Family, New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart, and Winston, 1962, pp. 49—57, esp. Table 1, 
p. 52. 

8 See the quotation from Murdock in footnote 6 
above; also, William Petersen, Population, New 
York: Macmillan, 1961, pp. 353-354. 


male, or patriarch. The implied size of such 
a family group is large, say, ten persons or 
more on the average. 

Several years ago, Hsu and Lang ques- 
tioned whether such a family was frequently 
found in practice.® They argued that eco- 
nomic limitations, among other things, pre- 
vented all but the fairly well-to-do from 
actually maintaining such large households. 
The masses in traditional China were pre- 
sumed to have lived im residential families 
closer in size, if not in all other respects, to 
those found in modern Western societies. 

Recent empirical work by Collver has 
emphasized the influence of demographic 
factors, such as fertility, mortality, and age 
at marriage, on family structure in India, 
including limitations on the size of family 
groups.!° Major theoretical efforts by Goode 
and by Levy have developed the arguments 
of Hsu, Lang, and Collver in detail, at the 
same time broadening the perspective to 
embrace most major societies of the world. 
Levy’s argument, indeed, is stated in the 
most general terms possible, to apply to al 
societies, past, present, and future. 

In addition, Levy’s argument has been 
stated in quantitative form with the express 
hope that it will lend itself readily to em- 
pirical testing using demographic data on 
household and family composition. For this 
reason, it serves as a convenient starting 
point for the present analysis. 

Levy’s basic assertion is that family and 
kinship groups sharing common residences ` 
have in practice varied little in size and 
composition, relative to what one might ex- 
pect on the basis of descriptions of ideal 
family and kinship arrangements. In his own 
words, 


The general outlines and nature of the actual 
family structures have been virtually identi- 
- cal in certain strategic respects in all known 
societies in world history for well over 50 per- 
cent of the members of those societies.” 


® See references In footnote 5. 

10 Andrew Collver, “The Family Cycle in India 
and the United States,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 28 (February, 1963), pp. 86-96. 

11See Levy, op. cit, and William J. Goode, 
Worle Revolution and Family Patterns, New York: 
The Free Press, 1963. 

13 Levy, op. ct., pp. 41-42. N.B. Succeeding page 
references in the text are to this essay by Levy. 
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The “certain strategic respects” are enu- 
merated as follows: (1) size of membershin; 
(2) age composition and relationship of the 


membership through time; (3) composition | 


by sex; (4) generational composition; (5) 
number of marital pairs; (6) number of 
siblings (p. 41, fn. 33). In other words, Levy 
asserts that, whatever the variation in ideal 
family and kinship structure (he admits 
that this variation is quite large), in prac- 
tice the bulk of people in all societies heve 
lived in families that are virtually the same 
as regards size, number of generations, and 
so forth. 

The argument is made more specific by a 
discussion of three well-known ideal farrily 
systems in terms of the concepts of vertscal 
and korizontal proliferation. The former re- 
fers to the extension of the family by means 
of the inclusion of members of more than 
two generations. The latter refers to the 
extension of the family by means of the 
inclusion “. . . ideally speaking of siblings 
and their spouses and the offspring of such 
marital arrangements as members of a single 
family unit” (p. 46). 

The family system of traditional China 
ideally calls for maximum proliferatior in 
both directions, since it involves “repre- 
sentatives of as many generations as possible 
selected in terms of one sex line and as many 
siblings of one sex as possible plus their 
spouses and all their non-adult children” 
(p. 47). An intermediate form is represented 
by the famille souche, which involves ideally, 
maximum proliferation vertically, but not 
horizontally, since all the siblings but one 
leave their family of orientation. Finally, 
there is the nuclear family ideal, which calls 
for no proliferation either vertically or 
horizontally. 

Stated in these terms, Levy’s argument 
is that, whatever the ideals, in fact the de- 
gree of proliferation of family structures is 
approximately the same in societies operat- 
ing under all three of these ideal structures 
(as well as any intermediate forms). 

Theoretical support for the basic praposi- 
tion is given separately for three types of 
societies. The first (Type I) includes “socie- 
ties devoid of modern medical technology,” 
and therefore with extremely high levels of 
mortality. Mortality in these societias is 
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sufficiently high to give rise to very low 
probabilities of joint survival of several gen- 
erations in a line of descent (e.g., great- 
grandfather to great-grandson), or of joint 
survival into adulthood of several siblings 
of the same sex. In short, mortality is such 
as to restrict the proliferation of actual fami- 
lies in these societies much more than we 
have been led to expect from descriptions of 
the ideal structures (p. 49). f 
The second type of society (Type I1) in- 
cludes those “. . . with highly developed 
modern medical technologies as part of gen- 
erally high levels of ‘modernization. ” In 
these families, although there is no demo- 
graphic limitation on family proliferation 
(mortality is minimal), there is little varia- 
tion in ideal structure; the nuclear family 
has become virtually universal both in ideal 
and im practice (p. 49). 
The third type (Type III) is that of 
. . ‘transitional’ societies, i.e., societies 
which have imported some modern medical 
technologies but have not yet achieved stable 
high levels of modernization in general re- 
spects” (pp. 45—46). In these societies, ar- 
gues Levy, because of recently achieved low 
levels of mortality, there is a possibility of 
great ranges of variation in actual family 
structure, but only temporarily or in the 
short run. In the long run, 


“ 


Insofar as the ideal structures calling for 
extended proliferation vertically and horizon- 
tally in excess of the ideal structure of the 
nuclear family in fact are approximated by 
the actual structures, however, that approxi- 
mation carries with it sources of stress and 
strain which produce changes in the direction 
of the institutionslization of a family structure 
characterized by less vertical and horizontal 
proliferation. (p. 49) 


This part of Levy’s argument is crucial, 
since so many contemporary societies for 
which data are available fall into this tran- 
sitional category, and might be interpreted 
as providing exceptions to the thesis. He 
himself points to a few apparent extreme 
cases in transitional societies, such as Singa- 
pore in 1947 with a reported average house- 
hold size of 9.7 persons.48 Similarly, Coale, 


18 Levy, op. cit, p. 55, fn. 47. “In this case,” 
says Levy, “the preference for large families, ie., 
the ideal siructure certainly seem to be having a 
major effect.” But see below. 
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in a demographic note accompanying Levy’s 
theoretical essay, points out that substantial 
variations in actual structure can come about 
if one assumes anything less than maximum 
mortality levels (expectation of life at birth 
==20 years) .14 Strictly speaking, Levy makes 
room for these cases by suggesting that 
they can occur, but only in the short run. 


Thus, extreme proliferation of actual fam- 


ily structures in transitional societies would 
not disprove his thesis on family size and 
composition, unless it could be shown to 
be permanent. l 

Levy’s argument has been stated in rela- 
tively rigorous terms with the deliberate 
intent of making it easily subject to empir- 
ical testing. Some points need special em- 
phasis or clarification, however, before its 
theoretical import or empirical validity can 
be accurately assessed. 

First, Levy is speaking throughout only 
about the residential family, that is, a group 
of persons, usually related by blood or mar- 
riage, living together in a common residence 
or dwelling. This means that Levy’s general- 
izations may not be taken to apply to family 
and kinship units defined in terms of inter- 
action or reciprocal obligations among kin 
living in different households. For example, 
his assertions should not be taken as stand- 
ing in contradiction to recent empirical re- 
searches documenting the importance of ex- 
tended family relationships in modern, ur- 
ban-industrial societies; Even less do they 
deny the reality of extended family relation- 
ships in preliterate tribes. The substantive 
range of the argument is thus limited, but 
the limitation at the same time makes it 
more tractable to empirical testing. Speci- 
fically, census data on household and family 
composition are more or less appropriate for 
testing Levy’s hypothesis, whereas they tell 
us virtually nothing about the interactional 
aspects of extended kin. relationships. 

Second, Levy assumes that residential 
families are in fact comprised mainly of 
persons related by blood or marriage, and 
that modifications of actual family struc- 
tures by the addition of non-relatives are 


too infrequent to substantially modify the - 


14 Ansley J. Coale, “Appendix: Estimate of 
Average Size of Household,” in Coale, et al., op. cit., 
pp. 68-69. 


average actual structure based solely on kin. 
In other terms, Levy assumes that, particu- 
larly in Type I societies, the limitations on 
proliferation due to high mortality are not 
offset through the common use of fictive. 
kinship. A critique of Levy’s argument by 
Fallers takes direct exception to this point. 
On the basis of ethnographic data, he argues 
that reliance on fictive kinship institutions 
is so widespread in preliterate societies that 
family and kinship structures fragmented by 
high mortality are recombined in such a way 
that"in some of these societies the typical or 
modal actual family structure is large, com- 
plex, and multi-generational, just as the 


‘ideal may call for. Census data on household 


and family composition cannot provide an 
accurate description of fictive kinship rela- 
tions, but the data presented below do shed 
some light on the problem Fallers raises.1® 
Third, there is some ambiguity in Levy’s 
essay arising from his tendency to shift from 
speaking about frequency distributions of 
persons to frequency distributions of fami- 
lies. In the formal statement of his thesis, 
however, Levy clearly is speaking of distri- 
butions of the population by the size (or 
other characteristics) of the family in which 
they are living, and we have taken this to be 
the intended sense of his argument. : 
Fourth, although Levy has achieved con- 
siderable precision’ in the statement of his 
thesis, he has failed to operationalize one 
key phrase. Specifically, in the formal state- 
ment quoted above, what is the meaning of 
the phrase “virtually identical”? In the mat- 
ter of family size, for example, what ‘range 
of sizes is taken to contain families of vir- 
tually identical size—2 to 4 persons, 3 to 6, 
2 to 10, or what? The meaning of this phrase 
has to be made precise before the general 
proposition containing it can be tested. . 
The same problem arises in a slightly 
different form when Levy speaks of the 
amount of variation in certain aspects of 
family structure (p. xii). He does not specify 
whether he is talking about absolute or rela- 
tive variation (statistically speaking) or 


15 See Lloyd A. Fallers, “The Range of Variation 
in Actual Family Size: A Critique of Marion Levy 
Jr.’s Argument,” in Coale et al., op. cit., pp. 70-82. 
For a comment on Fallers’ views see footnote 32 
below. 
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both, and in either case how much variation 
can properly be termed “small.” 1° 

In the partial empirical test of Levy’s 
thesis that follows, we have had to reformu- 
late his statements to remove these ambigu- 
ities, hopefully in a fashion that does not 
distort the intended meaning. 


HOUSEHOLD AND FAMILY COMPOSITION DATA: 
COVERAGE AND RELIABILITY 


Since Levy’s concept of the family in- 
volves the notion of common residence, it 
can be tested (at least in principle) by 
means of census data on household and fam- 
ily composition. Ideally, we want accurate, 
detailed, and comparable data on the major 
features of household and family composi- 
tion for all societies of the world, past and 
present, or at least for representative exam- 
ples of all the major types of societies. Al- 
though household and family data are avail- 
able for many nations of the world, they 
fall far short of this ideal for a variety of 
reasons, l i 

A convenient compilation of available data 
has been made by the United Nations in its 
Demographic Yearbook. In the 1955 volume, 
data are published for censuses taken be- 
tween the years 1945 and 1954. In the 1962 
and 1963 volumes, data are published for 
censuses taken between the years 1955 and 
1963. Since much of the statistical analysis 
to follow is based on these data, a detailed 
discussion of their limitations is in order. 

To begin with, coverage is far from com- 
plete, even for contemporary societies. In 
the U.N. tabulations published in 1962 and 
1963, for example, data on average size of 
households were available for less than one- 
third of the nations of the world as defined 
by the U.N. (84 out of 224), representing 
about 35 percent of the world population. 
Data on households by type (institutional 
or private) and by size were available for 
only 56 out of 224 nations, representing 30 
percent of the total world population. Cov- 


16 To say that a distinction has not been made 
between absolute and relative variation is not to 
imply that it is easy to do so properly. The descrip- 
tion of variation in contexts such as this is a diffi- 
cult problem conceptually and technically, and one 
for which common statistical methods are far 
from satisfactory. 
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erage is extremely uneven by continent. 
Data on households by type and size are 
given for the majority of the population only 
in North America, Europe, Oceania, and 
U.S.S.R. In the case of Africa, South Amer- 
ica, and Asia, representing the bulk of the 
developing nations, less than 15 percent of 
the population is covered in available data 
on type and size of household. Thirteen 
separate Asian nations are covered, but only 
3 each in South America and Africa.” For 
the earlier period, centering on 1950, the- 
coverage is even poorer. 

The second major limitation is in terms 
of content. The U.N. compilations men- 
tioned above contain data on size and type 
of household only. No convenient interna- 
tional compilations are available on such 
questions as the number of generations, rela- 
tionship of household or family members to 
the head of household, and so forth. Indeed, 
few nations have comprehensive census data 
on these more detailed aspects of family 
composition. 

Finally, the U.N. data are not necessarily 
comparable from nation to nation, despite 
the compilers’ attempts to make them as 
much so as possible. Some nations, for exam- 
ple, fail to distinguish between institutional 
and private households in the size-of-house- 
hold distributions. Some eliminate, some in- 
clude, one-person households. Some confine 
the tabulations to households containing a 
“family nucleus,” that is, two or more per- 
sons related by blood or marriage. A few, 
as will be seen below, actually relate to 
groups of persons living in several different 
dwellings in the usual meaning of the word. 
Perhaps the most serious problem arises 
from basic differences in type of household 
concept used. Of the two types most com- 
monly used, one, the housekeeping unit 
concept, yields a Jarger number of house- 
holds and a smaller average household size 
than the other, the Aousekold-housing-unst 
concept./® Some of these differences may be 


27 By now, of course, more data are available 
from national censuses taken around 1960. The 
comments here relate to the United Nations compila- 
tions. The coverage of these data is discussed, with 
slight variations in detail, in ‘the Demographic 
Yearbooks for 1955 {p. 7), for 1963 (pp. 4 and 
9-10) and for 1964 (pp. 2-3). 

18 For a full discussion of this and related prob- 
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quantitatively unimportant for many pur- 
poses of analysis. But generally speaking, 
conclusions based on these data must be 
highly tentative, unless the inconsistencies 
can be eliminated or proven negligible. 

In terms of providing an empirical test 
for Levy’s theory of family structure, the 
limitations of this international compilation 
of data can be stated as follows: (1) Since 
most contemporary societies have achieved 
some reduction of mortality below maximum 
levels, little of contemporary census data on 
household composition pertains to societies 
of Type I, as defined by Levy. This is par- 
ticularly the case since so little information 
is available for Africa. (2) Only those parts 
of his thesis which pertain directly to varia- 
tions in household size can be tested at all. 
Questions as to whether the variation is due 
to horizontal or to vertical proliferation, or 
due to fictive kinship practices, and so forth, 
cannot be dealt with using this body of data. 
In other words, the test of his theory that 
can be made using. the U.N. compilation is 
partial in two important respects. 

In order to pursue some of the other 
empirical questions raised in Levy’s essay, 
use is made below of more detailed census 
tabulations from selected individual nations 
(mostly from’ Latin America), with the 
understanding that they are at best illus- 
trative. 


THE UNITED NATIONS DATA 


Tables 1, 2, and 3 present some of the 


‘United Nations data in a form that is di- 


rectly relevant to Levy’s hypotheses regard- 
ing family size. Table 1 gives the distribu- 
tion by average size of private households 
for selected censuses in the two periods 
1945-54 and 1955-63. The most striking 
feature of these distributions is the’ limited 
range of average household size. The vast 
majority of nations have averages falling 
within the range of 3 to 6 persons. In each 
period covered, only 3 cases fall beyond 
these limits. Notably absent are averages of 


lems, see United Nations, Statistical Office, Hand- 
book of Population Census Methods, vol. IL, 
Demographic and Social Characteristics of the 
Population, Studies in Methods, Series F. No. 5, 
Rev. 1, New York: United Nations, 1959, pp. 67-78, 
esp. p. 69, 


TABLE 1. DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED NATIONS BY 
AVERAGE SIZE oF PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, 
1945-54 AND 1955—63 


Average Size 
of Pzivate Households 


2.6-2 
3.0-3 
43 
4. 
24 
6—4. 
0-5. 
4-5. 


1945-54 1955—63 


2 


. ha 
—NWANKDONOF 
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8+ 1 ia 
Total 54 64 


Neve: Nations were selected to exclude those with 
populations of less than 100,000 persons and those 
for which the data were obviously unsatisfactory 
for calculating an average size of private housesolds. 
In scme cases, the figure relates to average size of 
total households; these were included only where 
the difference between the two figures was likely 
to be very small, that is, where institutional house- 
holds were a very small fraction of total households. 

Source: United Nations, Demographic Yearbook, 
1955, Table 9, pp. 216-227; 1962, Table 12, pp. 
398-413; 1963, Table 33, pp. 704-713. 


10 or more, which one might expect if ideal 
extended family patterns were being achieved 
as a matter of course in any of the nations 
represented. It is of some interest that; for” 
the period 1955—63, the distribution is dis- 
tinctly bimodal, suggesting that, despite the 
limited range, there are two basically differ- 
ent groups of nations as regards family size, 
those with averages between 3 and 4 and 
those with averages of 5 or better. The dis- 
tinction roughly parallels that between de- 
veloped and underdeveloped nations, as 
might be expected. 

The occurrence of a bimodal distribution 
in this context is particularly interesting in 
the light of the similar but even stronger 
bimodal pattern that appears in United Na- 
tions distributions of nations by current 
fertility level (gross reproduction rate or 
crude birth rate). It raises the question 


19'See United Nations, Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs, Population Bulletin, No. 7 
(1963), “With Special Reference to Conditions 
and Trends of Fertility in the World,” New York: 
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TABLE 2, Measures of HOUSEHOLD Size AND TYPE FOR SELECTED NATIONS, 1945-54 


Percent of Percent Percent Percent 

Population of Popu- of Popu- of Pri- 

in House- lation in lation in vate House- Average Size 

holds of One-Person Institutional holds with of Private 
Nation and Date 3-6Persons Households Ho olds . 3-6Persons Households. 
Saar—1951 70.2 4.0 1.0 57.4 3.1 
Norway—1950 69.2 4.5 2.8 57.5 3.2 
Engiand and Wales—1951 67.7 322 4.4 58.2 3.2 
Sweden—1950 67.5 7.0 1.7 51.8 2.9 
Denmark—1950 67.2 4.4 2.4 55.4 3.2 
Scotland—1951 66.1 3.1 sih 59.0 3.4 
W. Germany-~1950 66.0 6.0 _ 1.9 52.0 3.0 
Australla—1947 64.6 2.0 6.9 63.5 3.7 
U. S. A—1950 64.2 2.7 3.8 56.8 3.4 
Greece—1951 63.6 2.0 4.2 70.0 4.1 
France—1946 ; 63.4 5.8 4.2 49.8 3.1 
New Zealand—1951 63.4 2.3 7.8 60.6 3.6 
Portugal—1950 62.6 1.8 1.9 62.3 4.1 
Austria—1951 62.1 5.6 1.1 50.0 3.1 
Netherlands—1947 ' 61.1 2.4 2.1 58.1 3.8 
Canada—1951 60.5 1.8 wed ` 60.0 4.0 
Hawaii—1950 55.0 2.3 7.1 52.7 4.1 
Ireland—1946 52.8 2.3 6.8 55.4 4.2 
Japan—1950 51.9 1.1 1.9 58.0 5.0 
Ecuador—1950 : 48.1 1.3 0.7 55.8 | 5.1 
Puerto Rico—1950 ` 46.9 1.4 1.5 54.3 5.1 
Panama—1950 46.8 3.2 1.9 48.8 4.5 
Ryukyu Islands—1950 46.3 1.4 17.5 58.7 4.6 
Trinidad and Tobago—1946 45.8 4.1 2.4 44.8 4.0 
Dominican Rep.—1950 44.6 2.0 1.0 50.6 4.9 ° 
Paraguay—1950 44.1 0.9 1.9 53.9 5.4 
Malaya (U.K.)—1947 41.8 1.5 9.6 55.4 5.2 
Venezuela—1950 39.5 1.2 6.1 51.0 5.3 
Nicaragua—1950 38.8 0.7 2.6 51.7 5.9 
_ Mauritius—1952 33.2 5.2 43.8 43.5 3.0 

Port. Guinea—1950 25.5 0.8 0.2 45.1 7.7 
Singapore—1947 15.8 0.5 4.1 35.6 9.7 


Norte: Data are for nations of 500,000 population or more for which distributions of private house- 
holds by size were complete and apparently comparable in the United Nations compilations, 
Source: United Nations, Demographic Yearbook, 1955, Table 9, pp. 216-227. 


United Nations, 1965, pp. 1-2. In this report, 
nations were divided into those with a gross re- 
production rate of 2.0 or higher (mean=2.94), 
and those with a gross reproduction rate lower than 
2.0 (mean==141). The difference between the 
means of the two groups is approximately 21 times 
the standard error of the difference, ‘sugg2sting 
that “the two groups of countries are clearly dis- 
tinct in a statistical sense, in respect of their 
fertility levels” (p. 2, footnote 3). When the 1955- 
63 data on average household size (Table 1) are 
divided in a similar way into those with an average 
of 4.3 and over and those with an average of 
„under 4.3, the difference between thelr means (5.19 
and 3.48 respectively) is approximately 15 times 
the standard error of the difference. 


whether the relatively high average family 
sizes in underdeveloped nations may not be 
due in large part to their high fertility rather 
than to the extension of residential families. 
A cursory examination.of nations for which 
the U.N. provides data both on average 
household size and on fertility, and an anal- 
ysis of household composition data for indi- 
vidual nations (cf. below) suggest that this 
is the case. 

What do these data show concerning 
Levy’s general thesis regarding household 
size? Mainly they show the importance of 
the qualification regarding short-run devel- 


a 


ay 
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TABLE 3. MEASURES OF HOUSEHOLD SIZE AND TYPE FOR SELECTED NATIONS, 1955-63 
Percent of _ Percent Percent Percent 
Population of Popu- of Popu- of Pri- 

in House- lation in lation in vate House- Average Size 

holds of One-Person Institutional holds with of Private 

Nation and Date 3-6 Persons Households Households 3-6Persons Households 
Bulgaria—1956 : 74.5 1.6 3.6 70.4 3.7 
Czechoslovakia—-1961 70.5 4.6 0.8 56.2 3.1 
Norway—1960 f 69.7 5.7 0.4 55.2 3.1 
Hungary—1960 67.9 4.5 4.3 56.2 3.1 
Sweden—1960 67.5 7.7 1.0 49.6 2.8 
Australia—1961 66.1 2.7 5.7 59.9 3.5 
W. Germany—1961 ‘ 65.8 6.9 2.6 50.2 2.9 
Portugal—1960 63.5 2.1 1.3 61.5 3.9 
New Zealand—-1956 63.3 3.6 5.4 59.0 3.6 
Cyprus—1960 62.9 2.7 0.1 57.5 3.9 
Finland—1960 62.4 6.4 eas 51.3 3.3 
Netherlands—1960 ~ 61.7 3.3 2.3 55.1 3.6 
France—1962 60.6 6.1 2.5 48.2 3.1 
Japan—1960 .60.6 1.0 4.3 65.3 4.6 
Canada—1961 ue 60.5 2.3 3.0 57.6 3.9 
Cambodia—1958 60.0 0.3 oe 66.6 5.0 
Hong Kong—1961 -° 49.7 2.7. 1.0 51.7 4.5 
United Arab Rep.—1960 49.1 1.5 0.6 55.1 5.0 
Malaya Federation—1957 47.0 2.0 wa 53.5 4.8 
Ryukyu Islands—1960 46.5 3.6 2.4 47.1 4.5 
Korea—1960 46.2 0.4 0.1 57.5 5.5 
Thailand—1960 45.8 0.4 1.5 57.4 5.6 
Turkey—1960 44.5 0.7 ze 58.4 ‘35,7 
Sarawak—1960 : 43.6 1.0 1.6 54.2 5.5 
British Guiana—1960 41.0 2.2 1.1 46.6 5.0 
Taiwan—1956 40.9 1.3 0.1 50.3 Saf 
Venezuela—1961 38.7 1.6 1.3 48.8 5.3 





Nore: Data are for nations of 500,000 population or more for which distributions of private house- 
holds by size were complete and apparently comparable in the United Nations compilations. 
Source: United Nations, Demographic Yearbook, 1962, Table 12, pp. 398-413, and 1963, Table 33, pp. 


704-713. : 


opments in Type III (“transitional”) socie- 
ties, since virtually all of the nations with 
average household sizes of 5 or more fall 
into that category. It also is apparent, of 
course, that Levy’s thesis cannot be com- 
pletely tested except over the long-run, that 
is, until a number of currently underdevel- 
oped nations have achieved generally high 
levels of development. 

Tables 2 and 3 lead to roughly the same 
conclusion on the basis of different kinds 
of data. Most important, for selected nations 
they give the percent of the total population 


living in private households of 3 to 6 per- 


sons, our operational definition of Levy’s 
phrase “households of essentially the same 
size.” For both periods covered (1945—54 
and 1955-63), about two-fifths of the na- 


tions represented have less than 50 percent 
of the population living in such households, 
though often the percent is not much less 
than 50. All of these cases are developing 
nations in the broad meaning of the term, 
and are thus “transitional” cases rather than 
exceptions in the framework of Levy’s gen- 
eralizations. 

Several of the apparent exceptions for the 
1945-54 period occur for a reason that 
Levy’s theory did not anticipate. Ryukyu 
Islands, Trinidad and Tobago, Malaya, and 
Mauritius have Jess than 50 percent of their 
total population in moderate-sized private 
households, not so much because people live 
in lerge families as because such a large 
fraction is reported as not living in families 
at all, but in one-person and institutional 
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TABLE 4. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS BY SIZE oF HOUSEHOLD, 
SELECTED NATIONS, 1956-60 


Size of Household 
Nation and Date 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 104+ Total Average 
Sweden—1960_ 73 19.0 234 244 141 6.6 30 13 04 04 1000 2.8 
New Zealand—1956 2.8 135 161 214 185 123 6.8 3.7 20 2.9 100.0 3.6 
Japan—1960 1.0 5.6- 10.5 16.7 188 173 129 82 4.6 45 1000 4.6 
UAR.—1960 1.6 4.7 82 11.7 144 150 134 103 7.1 13.5 1000 5.0 
Philippines—1957 0.3 24 63 102 143 148 143 138 96 140 1000 5.7 


Source: United Nations, Demographic Yecrbook, 1962, Table 12, pp. 398-413. 


households.*° This finding underlines the 
importance in future work of giving <lose 
attention to other features of household size 
distributions beside central tendency—for 
example, skewness. Table 4 provides an 
illustration of the different kinds of dist-ibu- 
tions found in the U.N. data. 

The extremely high averages reported in 
Table 2 for Portuguese Guinea in 1950 and 
for Singapore in 1947 prompted a detailed 
examination of the original sources on which 
they were based. This in turn led to their 
rejection as spurious figures, in the sense 
that they are not at all comparable to the 
data for the other nations represented.?* 
The problems involved are of sufficient im- 
portance to be discussed in detail. 

The case of Singapore is simple, because 
the high reported average household size 
results from the straightforward confusion 
of census data on households with those on 


20 The percent living in institutional households 
reported for Mauritius is so high that one is in- 
clined to question its meaning. An examination of 
the Mauritian census report yields no explanation. 
In general, these extreme cases should be exam- 
ined carefully before being accepted as valid. 

21 The figure for Malaya (1947), though not 
obviously extreme, has to be rejected for the same 
reason as that for Singapore, since the same census 
operation covered both areas. 


houses. The cerisus report for Singapore and 
Malaya explains the difference in the fol- 
lowing terms. A kouse is a structure that is 
used for census enumeration purposes only. 
Houses include, in addition to the more 
familiar forms, the line (row of rooms or 
pairs of rooms joined together under one 
roof), the bangsal (a long building, not di- 
vided into rooms, ordinarily a dormitory for 
men), and the cubicle house (a large house 
or shop-house divided, usually by the prin- 
cipal tenant, into cubicles for the purpose 
of sub-letting at rack-rents).?* Both the žine 
and the cubicle house may contain several 
households or separate dwellings, in the or- 
dinary sense of the term. After explaining 
these concepts, the census report comments: 
“Tt will be obvious, therefore, that averages 
based on the number of ‘houses’ thus as- 
certained may well be valueless except for 
comparison with past results compiled on 
the same basis.” 7 

Table 5 illustrates the sharp differences 
in results based on the two concepts of 





22 See Malaya (Comprising the Federation of 
Malaya and the Colony of Singapore), A Report 
on the 1947 Census of Population, London, n.d., 
p. 125. 

<33 Ibid., p. 125. 


TABLE 5. AVERAGE SIZE OF HOUSES AND HOUSEHOLDS, SINGAPORE AND MALAYA, 1947 





Persons per Persons per Households 
Area Occupied House Household per House 
Federation of Malaya 5.2 4.6 1.1 
Singapore 9.7 5.4 1.8 


Nore: The kouse is a census unit of enumeration as defined in the text. The kousekold is defined as a 
group of persons, whether related to one another or not, who have common housekeeping arrangements, i.e., 


cook and eat their food together. 


` ` Source: Malaya (Comprising the Federation of Malaya and the Colony of Singapore), A Report on 
the 1947 Census of Population, (London, n.d.;, Table 126. 
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_ kouse and household in the local census. 


Clearly Singapore falls within the range of 


` 3 to 6 persons per average household, 


The case of Portuguese Guinea for 1950 
is similar in some respects, but raises more 


difficult conceptual problems. The reported ` 


average household size for the non-European 
population of 7.7 persons is based on a 
census table entitled “Families by Number 
of Persons, by Municipality and District 
(Population in Habitual Residence).” 24 The 
largest family reported in this table contains 
no, less than 286 persons; 27 families con- 
tain more than 100 persons. The average 
number of persons per family for the various 
districts ranges from 4.4 to 20.3. Since a 
residential family of 286 persons is barely 
conceivable, the question immediately arises 
whether the term famély is not being used 
here in a very different sense. Explanatory 
materials in the relevant census volume do 
not give an explicit, formal definition of the 
term family, but it clearly applies to related 
persons whether or not they occupy the same 
dwelling.> This is brought out also by the 
reported total of 125,085 housing units (ed#- 
ficações) for the country along with a total 
of 61,745 families, for an average of two 
dwellings per family. There are approxi- 
mately 4.0 persons per dwelling, which is 
a more plausible figure for average house- 
hold size.?6 

The case of Portuguese Guinea raises im- 
portant questions about the adequacy of 
census definitions of such concepts as kouse- 
hold, family, and extended family, particu- 
larly in the case of traditional societies con- 
taining large tribal populations. Some of 
these problems can be illustrated more 
clearly with data from the 1961 census of 
Dahomey.?7 Use is made in this census of 
two related concepts of family and residen- 


2¢ See Provincia da Guiné, Censo da População 
de 1950, Vol. I, “População Nao Civilizada,” 
Lisboa, n.d, Table 3. Title is translated from 
Portuguese. 

25 Ibid., pp. 580 and 589-590. It is not clear to 
the writer whether members of a family al live 
in the same area, though in separate dwellings, or 
whether related persons are termed a family re- 
gardless of their place of residence within the 
country. 

28 Ibid., Tables 2 and 26. 

27 See Ministère de la Cooperation, République 
Française, Enquéte Démographique au Dehowen, 
1961, Paris, 1964, 


tial group, the concession and the ménage. 
The concession, to paraphrase the census re- 
port, represents both a traditional social 
entity and an administrative entity for cen- 
sus purposes. In the former sense, it refers 
to the extended family including descendants 
of a common ancestor to the third or fourth 
degree, recognizing in principle the authority 
of one or several elders, who are in charge 
of marriage negotiations for the young peo- 
ple of the group and of the disposition 
of common property owned by the families 
(in the narrower sense) belonging to the 
extended family. For census purposes, the 
concession includes only a fraction of the 
total members of the extended family in the 
traditional sense, namely, those who live 
together in the same small area—compound, 
enclosure, or village.28 The report concludes: 
“The social entity the concession is conse- 
quently more difficult to define than others 
(households and villages). Only detailed so- 
ciological studies will permit clarification of 
these matters.” 29 

The ménage, or household in the more 
usual sense of the term, is “. . . defined by 
a combination of two characteristics: a 
dwelling apart from those of other house- 
holds of the concession; economic auton- 
omy.” It is close to what is known as the 
family in European societies.®° 

The quantitative aspects of the distinction 
are brought out in Table 6, which presents 


TABLE 6. AVERAGE SIZE or Concession AND Ménage, 
BY ZONE, DAHOMEY, 1961 








Average Size Average Size 
Zone of Concession of Ménage 
Dahomey 12.2 4.5 
Ncrth-rural 10.0 svat 
Northeast 13.3 5.0 
Northwest asa Gia 4.9 
Central sates 4.3 
South-rural 13.8 3.9 
Southeast Lai 4,1 
Southwest 
Towns 11.3 4.5 
Scurce: Republique du Dahomey, Enquete Dé- 


mographique au Dahomey, 1961, Résultats Définitifs 
(Parts, 1964—Ministére de la Cooperation, Répub- 
lique Frangaise), Table 1-3-1, p. 215 and Table 
1-4-1, p. 222. 


28 Ibid., p. 31. 


28 Ibid., p. 31 (translated from French). 
80 Ibid., p. 41 (translated from French). 
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the average size of concessions and of 
ménages for Dahomey and its subregions. 
The average size of household for Dahomey 
is well within the range we have found in 
the international comparisons presented 
earlier.31 Only if one understands the term 
family to apply to the concession does its 
average size become extreme. The problem, 
however, is that the ménage in Dahomey is 
spatially, socially, and economically nowhere 
near as independent as the independent nu- 
clear family of the U. S. or of modern 
“industrial Europe. For many purposes, the 
concession may be the more appropriate unit 
of analysis. This may be true specifically 
for the purposes of testing Levy’s generaliza- 
tions regarding family size. The answer 
would turn on his or other’s understanding 
of the precise meaning of such phrases as 
“living in a household or family.” Western 
concepts may not apply to tribal or pre- 
literate societies.5? i 


81 Apart from this point, the Dahomey data are 
of interest in the light of Levy’s thesis because 
Dahomey comes close to falling into the Type I 
category of nations where mortality remains at 
pre-modern levels. The estimated expectation of 
life at birth for the nation as a whole is 37.3 years. 
For the North-rural zone, it falls to 32.7 years 
(see Table 4-2-4 in Dahomey census report). The 
average size of ménage of 4.5 persons, of course, 
fits in very well with Levy’s line of argument for 
this class of societies. 

32 The same problem is involved in interpreting 
the main piece of evidence which Fallers cites in 
support of his views regarding the influence of 
fictive kinship on family size and structure. The 
residential arrangement among the Jie, a pastoral 
tribe in East Africa described by P. H. Gulliver 
(The Family Herds, London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1955), involves the homestead, the house, 
and the yard. In a presumably typical case described 
in detail by Gulliver (pp. 72-75), the homestead 
contains 96 persons, most of them related or 
presumed to be related through a common grand- 
father, The house typically contains full-brothers, 
their wives, and children, who own cattle in com- 
mon and live in adjacent dwellings; the average 
house contains approximately 13 people. Within 
each kouse are several yards, containing a woman 
and her children. Each yard has separate huts, its 
own garden, separate cooking facilities, and well- 
defined rights to the use of the cattle owned by 
the house to which it belongs. It thus constitutes a 
relatively independent dwelling for a nuclear fam- 
ily. The average size of the yard is 4.3 persons. 
Whether the Jie constitute an exception to Levy’s 
thesis, therefore, depends on whether the family of 
residence is understood to be the kouse or the 
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ON THE COMPONENTS OF AVERAGE 
HOUSEHOLD SIZE 


The data presented thus far lend con- 
siderable support to Levy’s general proposi- 
tion regarding average household size in 
that no bona fide case of a national average 
size greater than 6.5 persons was discovered. 
In those cases where the average does reach 


-relatively high levels, it is of considerable 


importance to know the components of this 
average. In more concrete terms, how many 
members of an average family or household 
belong to one nuclear family (usually that 
of the head of household), how many are 
other relatives of the head, how many 
guests, boarders, servants, and other miscel- 
laneous types? 

Census data tabulating the population by 
relationship to the head of the household 
in which an individual is living can yield 
some information on these points. Table 7 
presents data for several nations for which 
such tabulations were available in recent 
censuses. With the exception of the United 
States and the Netherlands, which are in- 
cluded mainly for comparative purposes, all 
the nations have relatively high average 
household sizes—4.5 persons or more. But 
as is clear from the last column, this is 
due mainly to the large size of the nuclear 
family of the household head. In every case 
except India, the nuclear family comprises 
80 per cent or more of the total family 
group (all related persons living in the 
household). Looked at differently, less than 
one-quarter of the members of families are 
persons other than the head, his spouse and 
own children, that is, other relatives, 

The case of India is of particular interest 
since it is a nation renowned for its tradi- 
tional extended family system. From one 





yard, or even the whole homestead. Whatever the ` 
decision in this particular case, ome cannot agree 
with Fallers’ assertion that “. . . whatever their 
frequency, the existence of such phenomena [ie., 
fictive kinship practices] in the societies in which 
they have been clearly documented quite conclu- 
sively disproves Levy’s hypothesis . . .” (Fallers, 
ep. cit, p. 81). The questions at issue are essentially 
quantitative, so that the frequency and extent of 
fictive kinship practices are crucial; the mere exist- 
ence of some fictive kinship arrangements tells us 
little or nothing about its effects on quantitative 
aspects of family structure. . 
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TABLE 7. Components or Average Size or PRIVATE HOUSEHOLDS, SELECTED NATIONS, RECENT CENSUSES 


Ratio 
` of 
Persons per Household Nuclear 
by Relation to Head Average Size of— Family 
to 
Other Nuclear Total 
Nation and Date Spouses Children Relatives Other Household Family* Family Famliy 
Brazil (1950) ê .79 2.68 42 .25 5.14 4.89 4.47 91 
Chile (1960) ° ` .71 2.64 -78 -41 5.54 5.13 4.35 85 
Costa Rica (1963) -74 3.23 -57 .17 5.71 5.54 4.97 90 
Costa Rica (1950) # 73 2.93 58 28 5,52 5.24 4.66 89 
Cuba (1953) € 73 2.27 .70 17 4.87 4.70 4.00 85 
Guatemala (1950) # 69 2.40 63 17 4,89 4.72 4,09 .87 
Honduras (1950) 4 73 3.33 .79 23 6.08 5.85 5.06 86 
India (1951) 71 1.89 1.20 .07 4.87 4.80 3.60 75 
Mexico (1960) 84 2.95 -49 10 5.44 5.34 4.79 -90 
Mexico (1950) ¢ .80 2.61 44 19 5.04 4.85 4.41 91 
Netherlands (1947) ty 1.65 -08 .09 3.55 3.45 3.37 -98 
Nicaragua (1963) .69 3.01 1.15 .27 6.12 5.85 4.70 .80 
Nicaragua (1950) a .63 2.80 1.02 43 5.88 5.45 4.43 81 
Panama (1960) .69 2.53 78 225 5,25 5.00 4.22 . 84 
Thailand (1947) -76° 2.35 -38 .05 4.54 4.49 4.11 .92 
United States (1960) ° -75 1.36 .19 .05 3.35 3.30 3.11 94 
Venezuela (1950) .58 2.27 .88 -61 5.34 4.73 3.85 81 


* The term family refers here to all persons who are relatives of the head. It excludes domestic servants, 


boarders, and so forth. 


> Unwelghted averages of figures for fifteen provinces. 
. ° Unweighted averages of figures for fifty states and the District of Columbia. 


4 See note on sources below. 


Sources: See bibliography of census materials at end of article. Data marked with “d” were computed 
from Table IV.14 in Giorgio Mortara, Characteristics of the Demographic Structure of the American Coun- 


tries, Pan American Union, 1964. 


point of view, the number of other relatives 
per household does not seem extreme (1.20) 
since it is matched by the figure for Nica- 
ragua (1.15), a society in which the ex- 
tended family ideal is not particularly 
strong.*8 On the other hand, in India there 
are approximately three times as many 
other relatives per household as in Thai- 
land, two and ‘one-half times as many as 
in Mexico, and more than six times as many 
„as in the United States. This emphasizes 
the essentially quantitative nature of the 
-questions Levy raises. To answer them one 
must be prepared to specify what is a large 
difference in a particular context. The data 
also suggest that Levy’s basic generalization 
to the effect that people in all societies have 
lived in essentially similar households may 


38 See Richard N. Adams, Cultural Surveys of 
Panama, Nicaragua, Guatemala, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Washington, D.C.: Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, 1957, Part IN, “Nicaragua,” pp. 149-260, 
esp. pp. 189 and 194, 


be true for one aspect of family composition 
but not for another. Thus, in a comparison 
of India or Nicaragua with the United 
States, we find households and families in 
the former nations are about twice as large. 
But the number of other relatives per house- 
hold or family is about six times as large, 
a difference sufficiently great to justify the 
statement that families in the two nations 
have essentially different composition with 
respect to the presence of other relatives. 
More concretely, in India many, probably 
most, families contain at least one “other 
relative” of the head; in the United States, 
very few do.** 


34The significance of this finding is modified 
somewhat by the possibility that a large portion 
of “other relatives” of the head of household are 
children, whose presence would tend to influence 
the structure of the family far less than would the 
presence of an adult relative of the head. Few 
countries cross-tabulate relationship to head of 
hcusehold by age. For some of those that do, the 
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TABLE 8. PERCENT OF FAMILIES WITH ONE OR MORE 
Oruer RELATIVES oF HEAD BY NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN OF Heap, Panama, 1960 


Percent of Families with 

Number One or More Other Relatives 

of - 
Children Total Urban Rural 

0 55 53 57 

1 37 40: 35 

2 34 37 31 

3 32 36 28 

4 30 36 25 

5 or more 27 34 24 





Source: República de Panama, Dirección, de Es- 
tad{istica y Censo, Censos Nacionales de 1960, Sexto 
Censo de Poblacién y Segundo de Vivienda, Vol. 
VII, “Caracteristicas de la Familia,” Table 37, pp. 
128-129, 


Apart from the fact that the number of 
other relatives per average household seldom 
exceeds one, another reason why average 
household size tends to remain below a defi- 
nite upper limit may be that other relatives 
tend to live in the household instead of, 
rather than in addition to, members of the 
nuclear family of the head. Table 8 pre- 
sents data from Panama (1960) which il- 
lustrate this kind of relationship. It is seen 
that the proportion of families with one or 
more relatives other than the spouse (or 
companion) and children of the head of the 
household, decreases regularly as the num- 
ber. of children of the head increases.®5 
The relationship is not strong, but it is nega- 


tive, and may help to explain why the’ 


average size of household in such a nation 
seldom exceeds 6 persons. It is possible that 
there exists fairly generally a complex proc- 
ess whereby kin aggregate so as to avoid 
very large.or very small households. Much 
more research is needed to establish the ex- 
istence and nature of such a process and, 





percentage of other relatives who are under age 15 
is impressive. In Costa Rica in 1963, for example, 
50 percent of all other relatives are below that age. 

35I am indebted to Robert Parke, Jr. of the 
Bureau of the Census for pointing out a problem 


with this table. If a household head has no children . 


asd no spouse or companion, he must have other 
relatives in the household in order to be classified 
as a family and included in family, as opposed to 
household, tabulations. This selection process prob- 
ably explains in part the high percentages in the 
first row of Table 8 
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what is even more significant, its quantita- 
tive effects on household size and composi- 
tion.®® One particularly promising line of 
investigation would examine these relations 
with proper controls for age of head of 
household and for family life cycle stage. 
Unfortunately, published census tabulations 
for most nations do not lend themselves to 
such analyses. 


SOME CORRELATES OF HOUSEHOLD 
SIZE AND STRUCTURE 


Considerable speculation exists concern- 
ing factors affecting household and family 
composition. The best known substantive 
proposition asserts a decline in household 
size and a “breakdown of the extended fam- 
ily” in the face of modernization. In closing, 
some data are presented which suggest the’ 
need for qualifications of this proposition, 
particularly to take account of possible‘tran- 
sitional developments. 

First of all, it is clear from Tables 2 and 
3 that very small average household sizes 
(approximately 3) are a distinctive feature 
of modern industrialized nations, in contrast 
with contemporary underdeveloped nations 
(average household size of 5 or more). It 
is possible, however, that at still earlier 
stages of development, household size tends 
to fall between these two. This is suggested 
by the data in Table 1 where, within a 
period of roughly ten years, the number of 
nations with average households of 5 or 
more has increased notably. It is seen more 
directly for a few nations where average 
household size can be calculated for two or 
more censuses. In Panama, for example, the 
average size of household rose from 3.9 in 
1940 to 4.5 in 1950 and then to 4.7 in 
1960. In Nicaragua, it increased from 5.9 to 
6.1 between 1950 and 1963, in Mexico, from 
5.0 to 5.4 between 1950 and 1960. 

A rise in the average size of households 
could occur as an early response to modern- 
ization simply because of the rise in the 
average number of surviving children.®* One 


36 The same tendency may well be at work in 
the case of fictive kinship practices. See footnote 32 
above. ; 

37 Levy correctly notes that the major initial 
effect of declining mortality would be to increase 
the number of surviving children (p. 56). 
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TABLE 9. COMPOSITION or ÅVERAGE HOUSEHOLD FOR RURAL AND 
` URBAN POPULATIONS, SELECTED NATIONS 





Average Size Average Size Average Number 
, of of of Other ` All 

Nation and Date Household Nuclear Family Relatives Other 
Venezuela (1961) , 

Total 5.25 4.10 0.79 0.36 

Urban . , 5.20 ` 4.01 0.83 0.37 
- Rural 5.40 4.34 0.72 0.32 
India (1951) 

Total 4.87 3.60 ` 1.20 0.07 

Urban 4.71 3.48 1.13 0.10 

Rural 4.91 3.62 1.22 0.06 
United States (1960)* 

Total 3.35 3.11 0.19 0.51 

Urban 3.24 2.99 0.18 . 0.55 

Rural 3.85 3.49 0.25 0.56 


“Unweighted average of figures for fifty states and the District of Columbia. 
Sources: See bibliography of census materials at end of article. - 


would expect family size to decline again 
as the level of fertility falls in response to 
lower levels of mortality and changed living 
conditions. To put it another way, the 
demographic transition may well have its 
microdemographic parallel in family and 
household structure.88 

A second possible transitional aspect of 
household structure is that of the differential 


- response to modernization of the various 


components of household composition. For 
most of the developing nations examined 
here, average household size and the size 
of the nuclear family component tend to 
be larger in rural areas. The average number 
of other relatives per household, on the 
other hand, shows no consistent relation- 
ship with urbanization. This is suggested 
by an ecological correlation analysis for 
several nations, although the limitations of 
this kind of analysis make it inconclusive. 
Table 9 illustrates the point more directly, 
using data on average family composition 
separately for urban and rural populations 
in a few nations for which such data are 
available. In Venezuela, the number of other 


38 Glick attributes the decline in the average size 
of household in the United States mainly to the 
long-term decline in the birth rate. Cf. Paul Glick, 
“Family Statistics,” in Philip M. Hauser and Otis 
D. Duncan (eds.), The Study of Population, Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1959, p. 592. 


relatives per household clearly is higher im 
the urban population. In India in 1951, 
the difference is reversed, though the pattern 
is not consistent within each of the seven 
zones of the country. For the United States 
also, the difference runs in the opposite 
direction for the nation as a whole and for 
virtually all the states. That is, presence 
of other relatives is associated with rural 
farm residence. 

The explanation for the higher number 
of other relatives per household in urban 
areas as compared with rural areas in sev- 
eral of the nations studied is not at all 
obvious and is probably complex. In Nica- 
ragua, the number of other relatives is 
positively correlated with percent of popu- 


. lation single and with median age of the 


population; this suggests that some of the 
difference may be due to formal demo- 
graphic factors. Fragmentary data for Vene- 
zuela in 1961 show that the number of other 
relatives per household is inversely associ- 
ated with median age of household head, 
and that the median age of household head 
is lower in urban than in rural areas. If 
median age of head is controlled; however, 
by dichotomizing the admittedly small sam- 
ple into cases with low and with high 
median ages of head, the relation between 
other relatives and urban versus rural resi- 
dence remains, as can be seen from Table 
10. 
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TABLE 10. ASSOCIATION OF NUMBER OF Ormur RELATIVES Per HOUSEHOLD AND URBAN-RURAL 
RESIDENCE WITH CONTROL FOR AVERAGE AGE OF Heran or HotsEHOLD, 
Nove STATES, VENEZUELA, 1961 


Average Age of Household 
Head and Number of Other 
Relatives per Household 


Total 


Number of other Relatives 
per Household 


Average Age of Head 
42.5 and Over* 


Number of other Relatives 
per Household 


Average Age of Head 
Less Than 42.5 


Number of othér Relatives 
per Household 


.74 or less 


.74 or less 


-74 or less 


* Separate data for the urban and rural areas of each of the nine states yielded a total of 18 cases. 


75 or more 


.75 or more 


.75 or more 


Poplulation by Residence 

Urban Rural Total 
8 2 10 
1 7 8 
2 2 4 
(0) 5 5 
6 0 6 
1 2 3: 


For the second and third panels of this table, these cases have been split into those with high (42.5) and 

those with low (less than 42.5) average age of head of household. i 
Source: Republica de Venezuela, Ministerio de Fomenzo, Dirección General de Estadística y Censos 

Nacionales, Noveno Censo General de Población (February 26, 1961), Vol. L (state series), Table 15 


(Caracas, 1964-65). 


An appealing explanation would attribute 
the phenomenon to the presence of large 
numbers of rural-urban migrants, mostly 
young adults, in urban areas.®® But the as- 
sociation between other relatives per house- 
hold and various measures of in- and of net 
migration is not at all striking for the cases 
where data were at hand (Venezuela, 1950; 
Mexico, 1960; Nicaragua, 1963). 

Since we are dealing throughout with the 
residential family, the type and adequacy 
of available housing pose obvious limitations 
on family structure. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note that in Venezuela (1961), 
houses in urban areas were larger (more 
rooms per dwelling) and less crowded (fewer 
persons per room) than in rural areas. It 
may be that it is simply easier for relatives 
to share common dwellings in urban areas. 
It may also be easier, however, for rural 
persons to construct separate dwellings. A 
great deal of research is needed to investi- 
gate in detail the relationship between type 
and availability of housing and family struc- 
ture. 


39 Nimkoff has suggested this with regard to 
India. See Meyer F. Nimkoff, “Some Problems 
Concerning Research on the Changing Family in 
India,” Sociological Bulletin, 8 (September, 1959), 
p. 35. 


A major difficulty in explaining variation 
in the number of other relatives per house- 


hold or family arises from the composite’ 


nature of this variable. The category “other 


relatives of head of household” includes:- 


(a) nieces and nephews and grandchildren, 
most of whom are children; (b) sons-in- 
law and daughters-in-law, parents and par- 
ents-in-law, aunts and uncles, brothers and 
sisters, most of whom are adults; (c) cous- 
ins, who may be children or adults. These 
various components of “other relatives” 
need not be highly correlated with one 
another or correlated in the same way with 
other factors such as the degree of urbaniza- 
tion. Fragmentary data from Venezuela 
(data for Distrito Federal and eight states 
available at the time of writing) illustrate 
the problem. The number of grandchildren 
of the head per household tends to be higher 


in rural than in urban areas, whereas the | 


number of other relatives twenty-five years 
and older tends to be higher in urban areas. 
Further work on this problem will require 
mor2 detailed census tabulations than have 
previously been available. 

A detailed analysis of these relationships 
lies beyond the scope of the present paper. 
The main point made here is simply that 
the non-nuclear component of the family 
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‘inverse relationship to urbanization. Fur- 


may not uniformly decrease in urban areas 
of developing nations. This fact calls for 
some modification of prevailing views about 
the “breakdown of the extended family” in 
the face of modernization. The key to a 
resolution of the question may lie in recog- 
nizing a transitional phase of development 
during which the urban family is temporar- 
ily and in some respects more extended than 
the rural family. : 


CONCLUSION 


An analysis of selected census data for 
recent periods has shown that, among and 
within nations, the variation in average size 


_ of the private household or residential fam- 


ily is much smaller than is often believed to 
be the case. Considerable support is found 


‘for Levy’s generalization on this point, par- 


ticularly if it is noted that large residential 
families tend to occur in nations now under- 
going a process of demographic transition 
from high to low fertility and mortality. 
It becomes clear also that since children 
comprise a large portion of the average 


family of residence, variation in average 


size of private households as reported in 
census data may have little to do with ex- 
tended family structure, but reflect varia- 
tions in the number of surviving children. 
There is evidence that the nuclear and 
non-nuclear components of the average fam- 


ily are inversely associated with one an- - 


other. More concretely, there is a tendency 
for other relatives of the head of household 
to be present instead of rather than in 
addition to the head’s own spouse and 
children. 

Finally, instances have been found in 
which the average number of other relatives 
per household is higher in urban than in 
rural areas. This finding points to the need 
for modification of the view that the exten- 
sion of residential families stands in a simple 
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ther analysis of available census data and 
provision of more detailed tabulations on 
family structure in the future should lead 
to more adequate answers to some of these 
substantive questions. 
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OCCUPATIONAL POSITION, MOBILITY, AND THE 
KIN OF ORIENTATION * 


Bert N. ADAMS 


University of Wisconsin 


This paper considers the influence of the middle-class achievement motif in American 
society upon adult relations, objective and subjective, with the kin of orientation, ie. 
parents and siblings. In a sample of 799 young married residents of Greensboro, North 
Carolina, relations with one’s father are more Kkely to be subjectively close if the father is 
middle-class, relations with the mothe- are closer if the respondent is middle-class, and. 
relations with a sibling are seldom close unless the sibling is middle-class. Although there are 
variations by sex within these patterns, cocializalion and achievement—defined in middle-class 
terms—appear to be more crucial to relations between tke kin of orientation than is inter- 
generational occupational mobility or stability. Simple frequency of interaction is an excellent 
indicator of residential distances and o? the diferential significance of parents and siblings. 
However, interaction frequency does no? mirror subjective variations within these categories, 
Since such feelings are mitigated by obligation, combinati ion opportunities, and/or circum- 
stances before they can be manifested interactionally. 


HE study of generational occupational 
mobility and kinship relations has pro- 
duced two opposing themes as well as 
two variations upon them. One of the 
dominant positions stresses the weakening 
effect of mobility upon kim ties; 1 the other 
argues that’ mobility has no indeperdent 
influence upon kin relations except as it 
promotes geographic ‘mobility? 
To speak simply of “kin relations” is to 


overgeneralize, and this observation is the- 


basis for two attempts to reconcile the anti- 
thetical viewpoints. Willmott and Young 
state that sex differences are crucial in 
relations with parents, mobility being detri- 
mental to father-son interaction but not to 


* The larger kinship study of which this is a 
part was supported by Public Health Service Fel- 
lowship (MH~-15,571) from the National Institute 
of Mental Health. The author wishes to acknowl- 
edge gratefully the criticisms and suggestions of 
Anthony F. Costonis, Michael T. Aiken, and 
Howard E. Freeman on various drafts of the paper. 

1 Robert P. Stuckert, “Occupational Mobility and 
Family Relationships,” Sociel Forces, 41 (March, 
1963), pp. 304-305; David M. Schneider and 
George C. Homans, “Kinship Terminology and 
the American Kinship System,” American Azthro- 
pologist, 57 (December, 1955), p. 1207. 

3 Michael Young and Peter Willmott, Famtty and 
Kinship in East London, Baltimore, Md.: Penguin 
Books, 1964, p. 184; Eugene Litwak, “Occupstional 
Mobility and Extended Family Cohesion,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 25 (February, 1960), pp. 
9-21; Gordon F. Streib, “Family Patterns in Re- 
tirement,” The Journal of Social Issues, 14 (Winter, 
1958), p. 52. 


mother-son or parent-daughter relations.® 
Bott contends that the more genealogically 
distant the relative, the more objective status 
differences determine interaction.* Thus, sex 
and degree of relationship are factors which 
may account for part of the discrepancy in. 
studies of mobility and kinship. 

With these distinctions in mind, the con- 
tention of this paper is that the current 
occupational positions and the orientations 
of family members toward the dominant . 
middle-class achievement values of our so- 
ciety are greater determinants of adult rela- 
tions between kin of orientation than are 
intergenerational mobility or stability. The 
orientations of the family members, we as- 
sume, are manifested during the socializa- 
tion process as well as in adulthood. 

The study of occupational statuses and 
kinship focusses on the interrelation between 
economic values and kin values. On the one 
hand, one’s occupation epitomizes the 
economic dimension of social existence and 
lies at -zhe heart of his self-evaluation. On 
the other hand, the kinship tie is the prime 
particularistic relationship, making certain 
demands upon the individual simply because 
it exists. To the economic-achievement-ori- 
ented person, kinship is the barbaric “‘obliga- 


3 Peter Willmott and Michael Young, Family 
and Class in a London Suburb, London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1960, p. 1967. 

4 Elizabeth Bott, Family and Social Network, 
London: Tavistock Publications, Ltd., 1957, p. 147. 
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tion to give affection as a duty to a particu- 
lar set of persons on account of an accident 
of birth.*® To those inclined to be particu- 
laristic, kinship is the refuge from an im- 
personal world, a positive functional 
relationship im urban industrial society.® 
This paper suggests that adult kin relations 
cannot be understood apart from the eco- 
nomic-achievement values impinging upon 
them, both during socialization and in 
adulthood. 

We shall begin by proposing hypotheses 
regarding adult relations with parents and 
siblings, i.e., the kin of orientation, based 
upon the sex of the individual, the middle- 
class achievement motif, and the socializa- 
tion process. Relations with secondary kin, 
i.e., aunts, uncles, cousins, grandparents and 
those more distant are investigated else- 
where.? 

Relations with Parents. Hypothesis I: 
Regardless of the sex or occupational posi- 
tion of the young adult, affection for and 
idealization of a middle-class father tends 
to be greater than when the father is work- 
ing class. A concern of this paper is the 
effect of generational mobility. Thus, four 
basic occupational stratum and mobility 
categories are employed: (1) upwardly mo- 
bile and (2) downwardly mobile, or those 
whose parents are of one occupational level 
but who are themselves of the other, (3) 
the stable white collar, i.e., white-collar off- 
spring of white-collar parents, and (4) the 
stable blue collar, i.e., blue-collar offspring 
of blue-collar parents. Hypothesis I, re- 


5 Barrington Moore, Jr., Political Power and 
Social Theory, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1958, p. 163. 

ê Raymond Firth, “Family and Kinship in Indus- 
trial Society,” in Paul Halmos (ed.), The Develop- 
ment of Industrial Societies, the Sociological Review 
Monograph No. 8, Keele: University of Keele, 
1964, p. 85. Functions performed by urban kin 
networks are discussed in Marvin B. Sussman 


and Lee Burchinal, “Kin Family Network: Un-‘ 


heralded Structure in Current Conceptualizations 
of Family Functioning,” Marriage ond Family 
Living, 24 (August, 1962), pp. 231-240. 

T They are analyzed in’Bert N. Adams, Urban 
Kin Relations, an unpublished monograph. 

SA possible criticism of results based upon the 
simple white-collar—blue-collar division is that, as 
Landecker points out, we have arbitrarily dichoto- 
mized an empirical continuum. Werner Landecker, 
“Class Boundaries,” American Sociological Review, 


stated in terms of these categories, is 
that downwardly-mobile and stable white- 
collar adults, i.e., those with middle-class 
fathers, are more likely to feel close to and 
identify with their fathers than are up- 
wardly-mobile and stable blue-collar adults. 

In American society, middle-class goals 
or values dominate. They are continually 
being interpreted to and instilled in all ele- 
ments of the population by the educational 
system and the mass media.® Such goals 
may be accepted or altered to fit one’s life 
situation, but they are omnipresent. The 
growing young person, male or female, 
ideally looks upon his father as a symbol of 
achievement or non-achievement. He like- 
wise responds to variations in socialization 
according to the roles of the socializing 
agents, specifically the parents, and in adult- 
hood to the outcome of the process, i.e., his 
own greater or lesser achievement. The blue- 
collar father is neither an occupational 
example to aspire to nor does he seem fre- 
quently to play an active role in the so- 


25 (December, 1960), pp. 868-877. Thus, consider- 
ing those respondents who have moved from a 
skilled craftsman or foreman family into a clerical 
or other low white-collar position as upwardly 
mobile may in actuality be dichotomizing the simi- 
lar. However, upon investigation, objective and 
subjective relations with parents vary but little 
wher. those who have moved two or more status 
categories, i.e., from a high blue-collar family into 
a high white-collar position, or from a low blue- 
collar family into any white-collar position, are 
compared with those who have moved from a 
high blue-collar family into a low white-collar 
position. In fact, the tendency is, if anything, to be 
sabjectively closer to parents the greater one's 
social mobility. Willmott and Young, of. cit, pp. 
150 ff, lend some support to this finding when they 
observe, as we have, that, regardless of whether 
they split their sample into two or six divisions, 
the seme stratum effects appear. 

9 Tùe dominance of middle-class values in 
United States society is stressed, among other 
piaces, in Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and 
Social Structure, Glencoe, IL: The Free Press, 
1958 ed., pp. 136-137: “To say that the goal of 
monetary success is entrenched in American culture 
is only to say that Americans are bombarded on 
every side by precepts which affirm the right or, 
often, the duty of retaining the goal even in the 
face cf repeated frustration. Prestigeful represen- 
tatives of the society reinforce the cultural em- 
phasis. The family, the school and the workplace .. . 
join to provide the intensive disciplining required. 
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cialization process.1° The middle-class father, 
however, is admired and respected by his 
children as embodying society’s dominant 
achievement values. He is seen as playing 
a relatively active and supportive role in 
their socialization. This admiration and 
respect is likely to continue into adulthood, 
for socialization, aspirations, occupational 
achievement and adult relations with parents 
are ordinarily cumulative or sequential: 

Hypothesis II: The current occupational 
status of the young adult is integrally asso- 
ciated with his feelings toward his mother. 
If the son or daughter has achieved a middle- 
class position, affectional closeness to and 
idealization of the mother are more likely 
than if he or she is presently working-class. 
The mother, regardless of status, bears the 
major day-to-day burden of child-raising. 
Although the middle-class father is a role 
model and generally plays a positive role 
in socialization, the mother is nevertheless 
likely to receive major credit for her chil- 
dren’s achievement or to take greater blame 
for their lack of achievement. 

This hypothesis, it should be noted, ig- 
nores the basic role convergence of females 
in adulthood. Women generally have the 
same occupations, i.e., housewives and 
mothers, and are found to be little affected 
by occupational differentials between their 
husbands and fathers.11 This may mean 
that the mother-daughter relationship is sub- 
jectively close regardless of the daughter’s 


10 Komarovsky has reported that when a blue- 
collar father is admired, it is his character, not his 
attainment, which is appreciated; Mirra Komarov- 
sky, Blue-Collar Marriage, New York: Random 
House, 1964, p. 253. The role of parents in soc‘aliza- 
tion is described in Melvin L. Kohn and Eleanor 
E. Carroll, “Social Class and the Allocation of 
Parental Responsibilities,” Sociometry, 23 (Decem- 
ber, 1960), pp. 391-392; and Donald Gilbert Mc- 
Kinley, Social Class and Family Life, New York: 
The Free Press of Glencoe, 1964, p. 116. Robert A. 
Ellis and W. Clayton Lane, “Structural Supports 
for Upward Mobility,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 28 (October, 1963), p. 747, agree that the 
lower the father’s educational level, the less the 
role he plays in the achievement aspirations of his 
offspring. One source, however, has indicated that 
working-class fathers may play a more active role 
in mobility: Joseph A. Kahl, “Educational and 
Occupational Aspirations of ‘Common Man’ Boys,” 
Harvard Educational Review, 23 (May, 1953), pp. 
202-203. 

11 Willmott and Young, of. cit., pp. 167, 84. 
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occupational status. If so, Hypothesis II 
will hold for sons only. 

One finding of kinship studies is that 
working-class kin tend to be less scattered 
residentially than middle class kin.1* If the 
occupationally mobile—both upward and 
downward—incorporate characteristics of 
both their new stratum and their family 
background, they should, as a category, 
be between the stable white collar and 
stable blue collar in distance from their 
parents. Hypothesis III is that stable middle- 
class young adults interact with their parents 
least frequently and stable working-class 
young adults most frequently, with the occu- 
pationally mobile forming intermediate cate- 
gories. This hypothesis draws upon Young 
and Willmott’s contention that occupational 
mobility influences interaction only insofar 
as it signifies differential distances by status 
categories.1® However, if our hypotheses 
are correct, we may find that despite the 
greater likelihood of residential separation, . 
the stable middle classes are most likely to 
interact frequently with their parents when 
they are available or proximate. Likewise, 
the stable blue-collar adults, especially males, 
would be least likely to utilize availability 
for frequent interaction. 

Sibling Relations, The second relationship 
within the family of orientation is that be- 
tween siblings. Hypothesis IV, concerning 
the subjective characteristics of adult sib- 
ling relations is that affection for and 
idealization of one’s sibling is likely to be 
greater if the sibling is middle class than 
if he or she is working class. Pa 

Studies of siblings in the parental home 
have stressed rivalry, or companionship and 
identification, or both. Though infrequently 
investigated, relations between adult sib- 
lings have been characterized by the same 
attributes—rivalry and/or companionship.14 


12 [bid.; Adams, of. cit.; Albert K. Coben and 
Harold M. Hodges, Jr., “Characteristics of the 
Lower-Blue-Collar-Class,” Social Problems, 10 
(Spring, 1963), p. 310. 

18 Young and Willmott, op. cit., p. 184. 

14 The neglect of the study of sibling relations 
is discussed in Donald P. Irish, “Sibling Interaction: 
A Neglected Aspect in Family Life Research,” 
Social Forces, 42 (March, 1964), pp. 279-288. 


Sources on adult sibling relations include: Philip . ' 


Garigue, “French Canadian Kinship and Urban 
Life,” American Anthropologist, 58 (December, 


Poss 


ay 
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One shape which sibling rivalry may take in 
adulthood is explicated by Form and 
Geschwender in their application of refer- 
ence group theory to the study of job 


_ satisfaction. The more satisfied, they find, 


have a higher occupational status than their 
brothers, while the least satisfied are lower 
than their brothers in occupational status. 
Manual workers seem to use their brothers 
as a comparative reference point to aid 
them in interpreting ‘the meaning of their 
own occupational position.15 f 
Siblings are a durable and salient refer- 
ence group, tending to be close in age and, 
unlike friends, being biological givens from 
birth.16 Sibling relations extend into adult- 


hood in the form of comparisons and/or . 


identifications, influenced greatly, we sug- 
gest, by the middle-class orientation of 
American society. The implications of Hy- 
pothesis IV are that white-collar siblings, 
perceiving each other as successful, are more 
likely to idealize or identify with each other 
in adulthood than are blue-collar siblings. 
Occupationally disparate siblings, i.e., one 
white collar and one blue collar, are charac- 
terized in many cases by a non-reciprocated 
identification and affection of the lower 
status sibling toward his higher status 
brother or sister. That the relative occupa- 
tional positions of the siblings are more 
crucial to the relationship than is their in- 
dividual occupational mobility or stability 
has been supported by other studies.” 
The general hypothesis regarding fre- 
quency of interaction between siblings is 


` similar to that for parents. Hypothesis V: 


Siblings who are both middle class are least 
likely to live near each other and to interact 


1956), p. 1092; Elaine Cumming and David M. 
Schneider, “Sibling Solidarity: A Property of 
American Kinship,” American Anthropologist, 63 
(June, 1961), pp. 498-507; William H. Form and 
James A. Geschwender, “Social Reference Basis of 
Job Satisfaction: The Case of Manual Workers,” 
American Soctological Review, 27 (April, 1962), 
pp. 232, 236. 

15 Form and Geschwender, loc. cit. 

16 Bott, op. cit, p. 155, notes that because kin 
are permanent, they are used as a basis for com- 
parison and contrast with oneself. 

11E, E. LeMasters, “Social Class Mobility and 
Family Integration,” Marriage and Family Living, 
16 (August, 1954), p. 229; Carson McGuire, “Con- 
forming, Mobile, and Divergent Families,” Marriage 
and Family Living, 14 (May, 1952), p. 110. 


frequently, two working-class siblings are 
most likely to do so and the occupationally 
disparate should comprise a middle cate- 
gory. Once again, however, if the subjective 
hypothesis is related to interaction, the 
mutually blue-collar siblings should be 
found least likely to utilize availability, the 
mutually white-collar siblings most likely, 
and the occupationally disparate in between. 
The subjective factors and proximity may 
neutralize each other sufficiently to result in 
no significant differences in interaction fre- 
quency between the sex-stratum categories 
of siblings. 


SAMPLE AND METHODOLOGY 


During 1963 and 1964, interviews were 


.administered to 799 residents of Greens- 


boro, North Carolina, a growing, indus- 
trializing city of 150,000. A random block 
sampling procedure was used, with the fol- 
lowing restrictions: all respondents are 
white, married, have been married only once 
and for twenty years or less. Limiting the 
investigation to young-to-middle-aged mar- 
rieds guarantees that a substantial propor- 
tion of the respondents’ parents are still 
living while few of their own children have 
left home. 
The sample includes 467 females and 
332 males. The median age of husbands is 
34.5 years, of wives 32.3 years, and the 
median length of marriage is ten years and 
ten months. According to the husband’s oc- 
cupation, 62 percent of the respondents are 
white collar and 38 percent are blue collar.18 
The basic white-collar/blue-collar oc- 
cupational dichotomy is employed in analy- 
sis of the relation between occupational 
status and kinship relations. Upwardly mo- 
bile are defined as those whose fathers are 
or were employed in a blue-collar occupation, 
but who are themselves, or whose husbands 
are, engaged in white-collar work. Within 
our sample are 93 upwardly mobile males 


18 The percentages of white- and blue-collar 
respondents differ by six from the occupational 
distribution for the white male population of 
Greensboro, which is 56 percent white collar and 
44 percent blue collar. Much of the remaining six 
percent divergence is accounted for by the restric- 
tion of the sample to those married only once, since 
family breakup is more likely in the lower strata. 
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and 115 females, and 26 downwardly-mobile 
males and 38 females. Also included are 111 
stable white-collar males and 160 females, 
and 86 stable blue-collar males and 139 
females. Thirty-one respondents are either 
students or persons who inadequately de- 
scribed their own or their father’s occupa- 
tion, thus making determination of genera- 
tional mobility or stability impossible. 

Kin Categories. Both parents of 444 
respondents are living and living together, 
and 697 have at least one living siblinz. To 
maximize knowledge of siblings while hold- 
ing constant neither objective nor subjective 
attributes, the respondents were questioned 
in detail about the sibling closest to them in 
age. In this manner 170 brother combina- 
tions were obtained, these males describing 
relations with their age-near brother. An- 
other 324 cross-sex relationships were 
included, either a male discussing his sister 
or a female her brother. Finally, 202 rela- 
tionships between sisters were included, 
female respondents discussing their ag2-near 
sisters. Of these sibling pairs, 76 percent 
are less than five years apart in age. 

Dependent Variables. The analysis ttilizes 
measures of affectional closeness, idealization 
or identification and frequency of interac- 
tion with parents and the age-near sibling. 
` Affectional closeness, the first of two sub- 
jective factors, is ascertained by answers to 
the question: “How close would ycu say 
you feel to your . . . ?” The responses 
“quite close” and “extremely close” indicate 
strong feelings of positive affect. The other 
answers, “fairly close,” “somewhat close,” 
and “not too close,” express a weaker affec- 
tional bond. Idealization or identification, 
the second subjective variable, is determined 
by answers to the following question: 
“Would you like to be the kind of person 
your . . . is?” The responses “yes, com- 
pletely,” and “in most ways,” signify sub- 
stantial idealization or identification. The 
answers “in some ways,” “in just a few 
ways,” and “not at all,” indicate mcderate- 
to-weak identification with the relative. 

To avoid estimation, the objective factor 
of interaction frequency is based upon the 
actual number of times the responcent re- 
ports having seen a particular relative. The 
interview question is stated thus: “In the 
past two years (or since you moved here, 
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if less) how many times have you seen Four ae 
. . . ?* The responses are. then combined ` 
into “monthly * or-more,”’ “more than: yearly art 





but not montily, 7 and “yearly, or Tess.” 


Da 


Ye kad tee te 
RESULTS“ ` 


Relations with Parents. Toi i and’, a 
TI are, briefly, that subjective: “closeness to 





one’s father in adulthood ‘is; iprédicateq” toa. | 


considerable degree’ upon the. father’s holds * 


ing a middle-class’ position, ‘while. closeness 


to the mother is based more upon onë s Own, 


achievement or maintenance of a middle- 


class position. Looking first at identification .”.’ = 
with one’s father, Table 1 manifests signif- _ 
cant differences as hypothesized between the ` 


two occupationally stable categories.» In 
addition upwardly-mobile females are sig- 


nificantly. different from stable white-collar . | 


females in this regard. Downwardly-mobile 
females also follow the hypothesized pattern 
somewhat but are not significantly different 
from those females with:a blue-collar father 
in idealization of him. 

A major divergence from Hypothesis I 
involves upwardly-mobile males and their 
fathers. Affectionally, they are between the 
two occupationally stable categories, and in 
identification they approximate closely the 
stable middle-class males. Thus, upwardly- 
mobile males are subjectively closer to their 
fathers than hypothesized, while the relations 
of the downwardly mobile of both sexes to 
their fathers are not definitive due to small 
numbers and non-significant statistical dif- 
ferences. 

Percentage comparisons between the sex 
and stratum-mobility categories of young 
males in affection for and idealization of 
their mothers—the focus of Hypothesis II 
—are in the hypothesized direction, as are 
affectional relations between females and 
their mothers. However, the differences are 
not. statistically significant. Furthermore, 


Ps 


idealization of the mother is, somewhat sur- > 


prisingly, more likely among the stable blue- 
collar females than among the stable white- 
collar. Thus, Hypothesis IT is only slightly 
supported by the data of Table 1. 
Further inspection of the Table, however, 
indicates that additional insight into sub- 


jective relations with parents may be gained ` 


by comparing relations with the two parents. 


Y 


5 


2, 


K DE -OCCUPATION AND KINSHIP 
“There i is diatheandly: gréater likelihood of 


: idealization. of. the mothér than of the father 


7 ~., When - the father - is“ working-class, except 


among ‘the’ upwardly-mobile. males. A com- 


; parison , of. ‘upwardly-mobile males and fe- 


males in relations With parents yields several 
inférences regarding: the socialization process. 


Ż.. Working-cląs$, fathers often seem to be ac- 
‘" tive in the ‘so¢ialization ôf upwardly-mobile 

. +: $ONS So -that either òr both parents influence 
‘ theip aspirations and:later achievement. This 


assertion, though tentative, is‘supported both 


By the respondents’ numerous retrospective 
: >~ ,comrients concerning parental roles in their 
‘lives and by other research.1¢ Another rea- 


sonable inference is that upwardly-mobile 
daughters perceive their mothers as “prime 


‘movers”’ in their achievement, through mar- 


riage, of middle-class status. Of course, such 


inferences demand data beyond those pro- | 


vided in the present paper. 
- Not-only is the father’s working-class 
position accompanied by less likelihood of 


_ identification with him than with.the mother, 


but, conversely, the only categories in which 
closer affectional ties are expressed with the 
father than with the mother are males with 


19 Kahl, op. cit.; Ellis and Lane, op. cit. 
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middle-class fines This may indicate the 
salience to these males of their fathers as 
role models. 

Table 2 presents frequency of interaction 
between young Greensboro adults and their 
‘parents, and a comparison between residen- 
tial proximity and frequent interaction. 
Hypothesis III, that offspring-parent inter- 
action is most frequent among the stable 
working classes, least frequent among the 
stable middle classes, with the mobile com- 
prising a middle category, is not borne: out 
by Table 2. While the stable white- and 
blue-collar groups of each sex are signifi- 
cantly different in proximity and monthly 
interaction, the upwardly-mobile males re- 
semble the stable blue collar and the 
upwardly-mobile females the stable white 
collar.2° Apparently, upward-mobile males 


20 Although it should be obvious, let us note 
that studies of mobility and kinship may show 
weakening or no weakening effects, in terms of 
interaction, which are simply dependent upon 
whether the upwardly mobile are compared with 
others of their parents’ stratum or with stable 
memters of their own current stratum. The ten- 
dency has been to compare them with stable 
members of the parents’ generation, with the result 
that upward mobility has been affirmed to have a 
weakening effect upon kin interaction. 


TABLE 1. ee EXPRESSING AFFECTIONAL CLOSENESS 70 AND IDEALIZATION oF EACH Parent, BY SEX, 


OCCUPATIONAL STRATUM, AND MOBILITY or THE Youna Aputt (N=444) 





. Relations with Father Relations with Mother 
Sex, Occupational 
Stratum, Number of Affectionally High in Affectionally High in 
and Mobility Respondents Close Idealization Close Idealization 
White-collar males > 
Upward (52) 54 52 60 42 
Stable (66) 65 53 62 0 41 
Blue-collar males 5 
Stable (53) 42 11 87 32 
Downward (10) 50 50 40 20 
White-collar females 
Upward (72) 58 36 83 63 
Stable (90) 71 53 83 52 
Blue-collar females . : 
Stable (72) 61 36 . 72 60 
Downward (19) 68 o 4&2 68 53 





Norz: Significant differences are based upon difference of proportions (Z) test: (1) Idealization of 


father, blue-collar males vs. other male categories, P< .01. (2) Affection for father, stable white-collar males 
vs. stable blue-collar males, P<‘.01. (3) Idealization of father, stable white-collar females vs. upwardly- 
mobile and stable blue-collar females, P<“.05. (4) Stable blue-collar males, idealization of mother vs. father, 
P<.05. (5) Females with blue-collar parents, idealization of mother vs. father, P< .01. (6) Upwardly-mobile 
females, affection for mother vs. father, P< .01. g 
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TABLE 2. PERCENT FREQUENCY OF INTERACTION WITH PARENTS, AND PHYSICAL PROXIMITY, BY Sex, OCCUPA- 
TIONAL STRATUM, AND MOHILITY OF THe Youna Aputrs (N=444) 





Respondents 





Frequency of Interaction with Parents 





Sex, Occupational with Parents Several 
Stratum, Number of Living within Monthly Times Yearly 

and Mobility Respondents 100 Mil-s orMore Yearly or Less Total 
White-collar males 

Upward (52) 67 71 23 6 100 

_ Stable (66) 47 56 30 14 100 

Blue-collar males ; : 

Stable (53) 68 74 15 11 100 

Downward (10) 90 90 10 i . 100 
White-collar females : 

Upward (72) 57 61 - 25 14 100 

Stable (90) 52 56 39 6 101 
Blue-collar females 

Stable (72) 68 71 15 14 100 

Downward (19) 68 53 26 21 100 


Nore: Percentages differing from 100 are due to rcinding. Significant differences based upon Z test are: 
(1) respondents with parents ving within 100 miles, ipwardly-mobile males vs. stable white-collar males 
and stable white-collar females vs. stable blue-collar frmales, P<.05. (2) interacting monthly or mote with 


parents, the same two comparisons, P<.05. 


tend to settle near their parents, whereas 
females migrate farther from home in the 
process of “marrying up.” Though discus- 
sion of the small numbers of downwardly 
mobile is tentative, a comparison of the 
first two columns shows that downwardly- 
mobile females are the only category with 
a lower percentage interacting monthly than 
living within 100 miles. The data do not 
appear to indicate that subjective differences 
in relations with parents: are manifested in 
objective differences between physical prox- 
imity and interaction frequency. 

In summary, a provisional finding is that 
downward mobility has an adverse effect 
upon the subjective relations between a 
young male and his parents, and upon 
objective relations between an adult daughter 
and her parents. That is, although residen- 
tial proximity results in extremely frequent 
interaction between the downwardly-mobile 
male and his parents, there are signs of 
subjective distance between the male and. 
his mother. Downwardly-mobile females, on 
the other hand, manifest less frequent inter- 
action with their parents than residential 
distance would seem to suggest. Further- 
more, the 355 respondents omitted from the 
foregoing analysis furnish negative evidence 


of the importance of parents in maintaining 
the social status of their offspring. Fifty-five 
percent of the downwardly mobile were ex- 
cluded precisely because thelr parents are - 
no longer living together; they are divorced 
or separated, or one or both are deceased. 
In no other sex and stratum-mobility cate- 
gory does the percentage approach fifty. 
Absence of one or both middle-class parents 
seems to make downward mobility a greater 
possibility. 

The experience of upward mobility tends 
to be associated with a close relationship 
between both sexes and the mother, and 
often with a close relationship between a 
son and his father. Both objectively and 
subjectively, the upwardly mobile as a 
whole comprise a -category between the 
non-mobile working and middle classes with 
respect to parents though much closer to the 
stable middle classes.?". 


21 As we indicated in footnote 8 above, the 
results concerning the upwardly mobile are not 
accounted for by our methodology, i.e., the dividing 
of the sample into white-collar and blue-collar 


. respondents, Those who have moved the greatest 


distance—status-wise—are the inost likely to re- 
semble the stable middle class in subjective response 
to their parents. Distance of movement does not 
explain the findings of the present oe regarding 
the upwardly mobile. 
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TABLE 3. PERCENT EXPRESSINO Aerian CLOSENESS TD AND IDEALIZATION OF THE AGE-NEAR SIBLING, BY 
SEX AND OCCUPATIONAL STRATUM OF SIBLINGS (N=655) 











Affectionally High in 


Number of Close to Idealization 
Sex and Occupational Stratum of Siblings Respondents Sibling of Sibling 
White-collar male with white-collar brother (72) 47 22 
White-collar male with blue-collar brother (21) 24 14 
Blue-collar male with white-collar brother SN (23) 26` 9 
Blue-collar male with blue-collar brother a (41) 37 17 
White-collar respondent with white-collar cross-sex sibling oN (132) 54 30 
Whité-collar respondent with blue-collar cross-sex sibling (5) > 30 21 
Blue-collar respondent with white-collar cross-sex sibling (34) 53 41 
Blue-collar respondent with blue-collar cross-sex sibling (83) 40 25 
White-collar female with white-collar sister (90) . 72 30 
White-collar female with blue-collar sister F (25) 36 16 
Blue-collar female with white-collar sister (31) 61 48 
Blue-collar female with blue-collar sister (46) 50 20 


Nore: Significant differences based upon Z test are: (1) affectionately close to sibling, white collar male 
with white-collar brother vs. male with brother of opposite stratum, P<.05; white-collar respondent with 
white-collar cross-sex sibling and blue-collar respondent with white-collar cross-sex sibling vs. white-collar 
respondent with blue-collar cross-sex sibling, P<<.01; white-collar female with white-collar sister vs. white- 
collar female with blue-collar.sister, P<.01; blue-collar female with white-collar sister vs. white-collar 
female .with blue-collar sister, P<.05. (2) idealization of sibling, blue-collar respondent with white-collar 
cross-sex sibling vs. white-collar respondent with blue-collar cross-sex sibling and blue-collar female with 
white-collar sister vs. white-collar female with blue-collar sister, P<.05. ‘ 


Sibling Relations. Three sibling categories 
—brothers, cross-sex, and sisters—and four 
comparative occupational categories—both 
white collar, both blue collar, a white-collar 
respondent with a blue-collar sibling, and 
a blue-collar respondent with a white-collar 
sibling-—result in a twelve-fold division of 
sibling’ dyads. Hypothesis IV is that sub- 
jective relations with a sibling are more 
likely to be close, if the sibling is middle 
class than if he or she is working class. The 
pattern of percentage differences in Table 3, 
many of which are significant, strongly 
supports the Hypothesis. In four of six 
categories in which the sibling is white 


collar, 30 percent or more of the respon- . 


dents idealize the sibling. In none of the 


six categories in which the sibling is blue 


collar is the percentage idealizing the sib- 
ling higher than 25. Likewise, in five of six 


- categories in which the sibling is white col- 


lar, 47 percent or more of the respondents 
are affectionally close to the sibling. In only 


one of the other six categories is the per-: 


centage affectignally close to the sibling 
higher than 40. 
While blue-collar cross-sex and sister re- 


* spondents are likely to identify- with a 


higher status sibling, the blue-collar males 


—contrary to the hypothesis—are less likely 

than any other category to identify with a 
white-collar brother. It seems probable that 
the blue-collar brother has been invidiously 
ccmpared by himself and others with his 
more “successful” brother. For him the com- 
parison produces not only dissatisfaction 
with his work situation, as Form and 
Geschwender observed, but a disidentifica- 
tion and affectional estrangement from the 
brother. The white-collar brother, receiving 
society’s greater. rewards and very likely 
the acclaim of his family as well, seems to 
find little basis upon which to identify with 
his lower status brother. He, too, manifests 
non-affection. 

Identification and affection between oc- 
cupationally disparate sisters and cross-sex 
siblings may be inferentially interpreted 
within the same familial framework. The 
closeness of the lower status to the higher 
status sibling may be seen as an indirect 
identification with a family success. More 
specifically, the blue-collar wife, while not 
necessarily seeking to deprecate her own 
husband, is proud of the achievement of her 
brother or sister who has “done so well,” 
„and she may demonstrate this by affectional 
closeness to and identification with the 
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the working-class male whose brother-in-law 
is middle class. Although animosity toward 
the brother-in-law was often expressed in 
the interviews, this male is able to identify 
with success indirectly by a close relationship 
with his sister. 

No such identification, and little Iikeli- 
hood of a strong affectional tie, appears in 
the relations of higher status cross-sex and 
sisters with their lower status siblings. Ratker, 
a certain disdain is often expressed for the 
brother or sister who hasn’t achieved, or 
who “could have done better.” Based upon 
a sub-sample of 191 respondents, this 
rather lengthy interpretation of occupational 
disparity between siblings is supported both 
by significant percentage differences and by 
the fact that it contrasts with the general 
tendency for middle-class persons to express 
closer relationships with kin than working- 
class persons. 
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higher status sibling. The-same holds for. 


Because the nature of the explanation is 
inferential, it may be well to illustrate with 
comments drawn from several interviews. 
One young middle-class female with a work- 
ing-class sister refers to the difference be- 
tween herself and her brother-in-law: “He’s 
got old-fashioned ideas. We get along, but 
I just have my own ideas about things.” 
The theme of divergent ideas is echoed by 
another middle-class female speaking of a 
blue-collar brother: “We never did have 
much in common, Even now when we meet 
at our parents’ home we don’t spend much 
time together.” The feeling of what one 
interviewer termed “contempt” in describ- 
ing a middle-class respondent’s attitude 
toward her blue-collar kin is expressed by 
a white-collar male with a blue-collar sister: 
“She and I wanted to better ourselves, but 
then she married Ben. I think she: could 
have done better. . . . He’s a nice guy, 
though.” The final phrase seems to indicate 


TABLE 4. PERCENT FREQUENCY OF INTERACTION WITH THE AGE-NEAR SIBLING, AND PHYSICAL PROXIMITY, BY 
SEX AND OCCUPATIONAL STRATUM OF THE Two SIBLINGS (N=655) 


Frequency of Interaction 
Respondents 
With Sibling Several Yearly 
Sex and Occupational Numbercf Living Within Monthly Times ` or 
Stratum of Siblings Respondents 109 Miles or More Yearly Less Total 

White-collar male with white- 

collar brother (72) 43 43 35 22 100 
Male with brother of opposite . 

stratum * (44) 57 46 23 32 101 
Blue-collar male with blue-col- i 
- lar brother (41) 76 46 29 24 99 
White-collar respondent with 

white-collar cross-sex sibling (132) 42 32 44 24 100 
Respondént with cross-sex sib- 

ling of opposite stratum * (91) 48 43 29 29 101 
Blue-collar respondent with ` 

blue-collar cross-sex sibling (83) 55 - 52 22 27 101 
White-collar female with 

white-collar sister (90) 46 34 48 18 100 
Female with sister of opposite j : 

stratum * (56) 57 54 23 23 100 
Blue-collar female with blue- ` 

collar sister (46) 67 48 26 26 100 





* These are the siblings described in the text as occupationally disparate. 

Nore: Significant differences based upon Z test are: (1) respondents with sibling Eving within 100 
- miles, blue-collar brothers vs. white-collar brothers, F<.01; blue-collar brothers vs, males.with brother 
of opposite stratum and males with brother of opposite stratum vs. white-collar brothers, P<.05; white-col- 
lar sisters vs. blue-collar sisters, P<.05. (2) interacting monthly or more with sibling, white-collar cross-sex 
sisters vs. blue-collar cross-sex sisters and white-collar sisters vs. females with sister of opposite stratum, P - 
<.05. : 
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that “niceness” is not enough to compensate 
for failure to achieve in middle-class terms. 
Unusual insight into the non-reciprocal na- 
ture of the affectional tie between occupa- 
tionally disparate sisters is found in this 
statement by a young middle-class female: 
“Her husband hasn’t been what a husband 
should be. . . . I’m not close to her, but 
if you asked her she’d say I’m her favorite 
sister,” 

The admiration of one young blue-collar 
female for a white-collar brother is ap- 
parent in this comment: “I respect him; 
he’s such a wonderful person. . . . He has 
always been the kind of person I wish I 
could be.” A working-class female remarks: 
“Fred (her brother-in-law) is a good per- 
son, a good provider; he’s good to his family 
and gives them a lovely home.” She com- 
ments further: “My sister and I have had 
our troubles, but now we’ve got children of 
the same age.” Value divergence and disdain, 
or respect and identification, are frequent 
subjective differences in the relations be- 
tween occupationally disparate siblings. 

Unlike the subjective aspects of a social 
relationship, the objective tabulating of in- 


teraction frequency is by nature reciprocal. 


Therefore, in considering Hypothesis V the 
occupationally disparate categories are com- 
bined according to the sexes of the two 
siblings. As for proximity, the hypothesis 
that mutually middle-class siblings are least 
likely to live near each other and mutually 
working-class are most likely to is borne 
out in all three sex categories (see Table 4). 
However, differential utilization of oppor- 
tunity or availability virtually neutralizes 
distance variations between brothers, though 
not between cross-sex siblings and sisters. 
Blue-collar brothers and sisters simply do 
not take advantage of their greater avail- 
ability, though absolute frequency is mod- 
ally least between mutually middle-class 
sisters and cross-sex siblings. 

The comparative and identificational as- 
pects of sibling relations have been apparent 
in the subjective findings. However, the 
objective or interactional results give little 
indication that companionship is a dominant 
theme in adult sibling relations. A compari- 
son of Tables 2 and 4 shows that over. 
60 percent of the young adults see their 
parents monthly or more, but the percentage 


TABLE 5. Percent EXPRESSING AFFECTIONAL CLOSENESS TO WHITE-COLLAR AND BLUE-CoLLar SIBLINGS, 
YOR ÜPWARDLY-MOBILE AND STABLE Wurre-CoLtar MALES AND FEMALES (N=204) 





Affectionally Affectionally 
Respondent’s Sex, Occupational Close to Brother Close to Sister. 
Stratum, and Mobility, and 
Stratum of Sibling ` Number Percent Number Percent 

White-collar, upwardly-mobile males 
White-collar sibling (24) 54 (22) 59 
Blue-collar sibling í (18) 22 (18) 28 
White-collar, stable males 
White-collar sibling (48) 44 (35) 60 
Blue-collar sibling (3)* _ 33 (3) * 0 
White-collar, upwardly-mobile females 
White-collar sibling (29) 48 (30) 63 
Blue-collar sibling (21) 38 (22) 36 
White-collar, stable females 
White-collar sibling (46) 50 (60) 77 
Blue-collar sibling (15) 27 (3)* 33 





* Percentages should not be figured on N’s as small as these; this was done to demonstrate the basic 
pattern of comparisons. 

Note: There are no significant differences (.05) based on divergent family background in relations 
with a sibling of the same sex and stratum, i.e., comparing rows one and three, two and four, five and 
seven, and six and eight. However, when comparisons are based upon the occupational strata of the 
two siblings, e.g., rows one and two, four or five percentage comparisons nôt involving a small N are sig- 
nificant at the .05 level or beyond. 
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for age-near siblings is just above 40. Even 
when the respondents are questioned about 
frequency of interaction with any sibling, 
the percentage in touch monthly is 47— 
considerably lower than that with parents. 

Mobility or Disparity in Sibling Rela- 
tions: A Justification. The justification for 
discussing the occupational disparity or 
similarity of siblings apart from the parents’ 
occupational position has not yet been made 
. clear. Is there not a substantial difference, 
it might be asked, between the relations of 
two white-collar siblings when their parents 
are middle class and when the two siblings 
have been upwardly mobile? 

Table 5 presents an illustrative compari- 
son of stable white-collar and mutuelly 


upwardly-mobile adults in affection for their. 


sibling. Percentage differences dependent 
upon parental background, i.e., comparing 
- the stable white collar with the upwardly 
mobile in relations with a sibling of the 
same status, are in no case significant. How- 
ever, in four of five comparisons, controlling 
for family background but varying the 
statuses of the siblings, P<.05.%7 Although 
not presented in the table, similar results 
occur when the stable working class and 
downwardly mobile are compared, as well 
as when respondents are compared in iden- 
tification with their siblings. In short, differ- 
ences in subjective relations are primerily 
dependent upon the present occupational 
statuses of the siblings, not upon their 
family background. 


DISCUSSION 


Interaction Frequency as an Indicatcr of 
Kin Involvement. The value of simple inter- 
action frequency in demonstrdting the im- 
portance of parents, and siblings in ‘the life 
of the young adult is evident. Fifty-one 
percent of the total sample, not just those 
with both parents alive, interact monthly or 
more with a living parent or parents. Only 
41 percent see any sibling that often. Inter- 
` action frequency also reflects, as expected, 
differential proximity by occupational status. 
However, the intricate and sometimes dra- 


22 Three categories have numbers too small to 
figure percentages, much less to compute a difference 
of proportions test of significance. 


matic subjective differences in relations with 
parents or siblings are not manifested by 
this measure of involvement. The principal 
reasons differ for parents and siblings. 

First, variations in affectional and identifi- 
cational relationships with parents are not 
represented by differing utilization of avail- 
ability due to another subjective variable: 
kin obligation. Eighty-five percent of the 
respondents with at least one living parent 
insist that obligation is one motive, if not 
the motive, for keeping in touch. This 
author would contend that the other 15 
percent, often daughters claiming enjoyment 
as their sole motive, also harbor a latent 
sense of obligation which would prevail even 
if their enjoyment were to diminish. The 
strength of obligation is seen in the fact 
that the interactional differences appearing 
in Table 2 due to differential proximity are 
offset by utilization of communication. How 
completely communication by letter and 
long distance telephone compensate for resi- 
dential separation is apparent in that all 
but 39 respondents, i.e., 93 percent of those 
with a living parent are in some form of 
contact with their parent(s) at least 
monthly. Middle-class adults, be they up- 
wardly mobile or stable, attempt to neu- 
tralize lack of proximity by using the means 
of contact at their disposal. Thus, contact 
obligation is an intervening variable, miti- 
gating the effects of subjective differences 
in relations with parents before they are 
manifested in contact frequency., 

Said a middle-class housewife, quoted 
earlier, about her blue-collar brother: “Even 
now when we meet at our parents’ home we 
don’t spend much time together.” This com- 
ment introduces the factors which, along 
with moderate obligation, explain the in- 
significant differences in interaction with 
siblings despite substantial subjective varia- 
tion. These related factors are combination 
opportunities and circumstances, The mother 
or “Mum,” Young and Willmott state, is 


the major link between siblings; much of — 


their interaction takes place at her home.*® 
The parental home is often a rendezvous 


for offspring as well as other kin. In tabu- 


lating interaction frequency, a contact is a 
contact, whether or not the siblings “spend 


28 Young and Willmott, op. cit., p. 78. 
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Diagram 1 


ow) 
PARENTS . -) (+) 
~~ È 
-À 
Diagram 3 
AEN 
PARENTS (+) 
Diagram 4 Í 
(-) 
«4 ~ 
ON Pi 
Diagram 6 


Diagram 2 


EN 
A 
Say N 2 } 


Diagram 3a 


ce 
PARENTS ; (+) 


Diagram 5 


LEGEND 


DO = white collar 

O= blue collar 

+ = affectionally close (more than 55% 
of these respondents indicating 
that they are close to their 
parents; or 45% stating they are 
close to the sibling) 

~ = affectionally distant (the obverse 
of affectionally close) 

0 = offspring, of either sex 

M = male 


Frcure 1, Affectional Relations with the Kin of Orientation, According to 
Comparative Occupational Positions 


much time together.” Thus, when the dis- 
tance separating siblings is controlled, the 
“~ data indicate that their interaction is much 
‘more frequent if one sibling lives near the 


parents, i.e., when there is a “combination 
opportunity.” Furthermore, many sibling 
contacts are initiated by neither party but 
occur on ritual occasions such as holidays 
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and birthdays, or in emergencies, such as 
sickness or death. Simple enumeration of 
these contacts does not specify the quality 
of the interaction. 

Occupational Position, Mobility, and Kin- 
ship. The dominant theme pervading this 
investigation is that the current occupa- 
tional achievements or non-achievements of 
two kin are more closely associated with 
present relationships than is their individual 
mobility or stability. This principle and the 
unmistakable influence of economic-occupa- 

- tional values upon the kin of orientation are 
best observed when these kin are considered 
as a network. Cleavages and solidarities 
occur which are most readily accountable 
in such terms. This is demonstrated first 
by means of the downwardly mobile (see 
Figure 1, diagram 1). Mutually downwardly- 
mobile siblings are affectionally close while 

. manifesting affectional distance from their 
parents, particularly their mothers. They are 
apparently drawn together by their mutual 
-plight, while blaming their parents, or 
mothers, jor their “failure.” When only one 
of the children is downwardly mobile (dia- 
gram 2), he or she is affectionally distant 
from parents and the sibling. Though the 
numbers are small, these young adults ap- 
pear most likely to have attenuated kin 
networks, including shallow relationships 
with their kin of orientation. 

The stable blue-collar adult whose sibling 
is upwardly mobile tends to identify with 
the sibling’s achievement but may blame 
his parents for the fact that he was not also 
mobile (diagram 3). However, occupational 
salience and open competition prevent even 
such one-way identification and affection 
between occupationally disparate brothers 
(diagram 3a). 

The upwardly mobile devise different so- 
lutions to the problem of integration with 
the kin of orientation. Mutually upwardly- 
mobile siblings are relatively close to each 
other in their mutual achievement and re- 
spond positively to their parents’ efforts on 
their behalf (diagram 4). The upward mo- 
bility of one offspring (diagram 3) results 
in the young adult’s tending to be affec- 

‘tionally close to his parents but feeling little 
emotional attachment to his lower status 
sibling. Diagrams 5 and 6 indicate the typi- 
cal mutual affectional responses of stable 


white-collar and blue-collar kin of orienta- 
tion, respectively.*4 

There are variations according to the sex 
of the individual, especially in the role con- 
vergence and close relation of working-class 
daughters and their working-class mothers. 
However, these diagrams reveal and sum- 
marize the effect of economic-occupational 
values upon kin solidarity in adulthood, 
which characteristically override kin values 
in altering subjective relationships. Never- 
theless, the particularistic obligation to and 
circumstantial contact with these immediate 
kin causes the quantity of contact to be 
maintained despite variations in both its 
quality and types. 


CONCLUSION 


We have sought to clear up some of the 
confusion which has surrounded the study 
of occupational position, mobility, and kin- 
ship in the urban United States. Not only 
have previous generalizations been too broad 
when they have ignored sex differences and 
degrees of relationship, but they have failed 
to delineate the importance of our society’s 
middle-class values in influencing relations 
between the kin of orientation. Rather than 
individual occupational mobility or stability, 
primary factors include occupational and 
migratory histories and the resultant resi- 
dential distances fróm specific kin, objective- 
subjective differences in kin relationships, 
the roles of parents in their children’s 
achievement or non-achievement, and the 
present status of one’s sibling in comparison 
to one’s own status. 

A key conclusion is that those significant 
others who embody, or who have led us to 
embody, the dominant societal definitions 
of success are more likely to be considered 
worthy of our affectional response. However, 
not all of our results are accountable 
in terms of economic-achievement values 


24 Komarovsky, op. cit., p. 252, refers to the 
tendency for less-educated husbands to be more 
reserved in emotional expression. In the light of 
our findings, it may be that the impinging of mid- 
die-class values upon the subjective aspects of 
kinship, particularly among males, causes these 
ties to be weaker among the less “successful.” This 
may have been mistaken for a basic interpersonal 
reserve in response to questionnaire and interview 
questions. This merits further attention. { 


k 


a, 
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and their impingement upon social relations. 
The affectional closeness of mutually down- 
wardly-mobile siblings and the affectional 
distance of occupationally disparate brothers 
fall outside the bounds of our basic explana- 
tory device. It is here that the coalition the- 
ories of Simmel, Mills, Caplow and others 
might be of some usefulness. Theodore Cap- 
low, for example, finds that “sibling coali- 


' tions appear to be based on similarity of 


sex, age, and interest rather than on the 
balance of strength in the triad.” 25 This and 
other such concepts, while beyond the scope 
of the present paper, would be worth pursu- 
ing in attempting to add to our understand- 
ing of the subjective findings. 

In addition, two general conclusions of 
considerable significance have emerged in the 
course of the investigation. We have noted 
(1) that generational kim ties tend to be 
stronger, both objectively and subjectively, 
than are lateral ties, at least among young 

25 Theodore Caplow, “Further Development of a 


Theory of Coalitions in the Triad,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 64 (March, 1959), p. 493. 
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adults. Obligation and mutual concern ap- 
parently outweigh the age similarity of sib- 
lings in determining comparative involve- 
ment with parents and siblings. Also 
obvious is (2) the fact that the social net- 
work is not spatially bound in this day of 
communications and high-speed transporta- 
tion. The same technology which is respon- 
sible for widespread residential movement 
hes produced the means for maintaining 
contact despite separation, with ‘the result 
that contact with living parents is almost 
uniformly frequent. 

The outlines of occupational position, mo- 
bility, and their relation to the kin of orien- 
tation are distinct; the inferences are in 
many cases tentative. Further research, par- 
ticularly on downward mobility and on adult 
perceptions of parental roles in their social- 
ization, is very much needed. 


26 On positive concern as a characteristic of the 
social relationship, see Bert N. Adams, “Interaction 
Theory and the Social Network,” Sociometry, 30 
(March, 1967), pp. 64-78. 


RECOGNITION: A STUDY 


IN THE OPERATION OF THE REWARD SYSTEM 
IN SCIENCE * 


STEPHEN COLE AND JONATHAN R. COLE 


Columbia Universit 


The relationship between the quantity and quality of scientific output of 120 university 
physicists was studied, Although these two variables are highly correlated, some physicists 
produce many papers of little significance and others produce a few papers of great signifi- 
cance. The responses of the community of physicists to these distinct patterns of research 
publication were investigated. Quality of output is more significant than quantity in eliciting 
recognition through the receipt of awards, appointment to prestigious academic departments, 
and being widely known to one’s colleagues. The reward system operates to encourage 
creative scientists to be highly productive, to divert the energies of less creative physicists 
into other. channels, and to produce a higher corrslation between quantity and quality of 
output in the top departiments than in the weaker departments. 


ocroLocists of science have for some 
time investigated the relationship be- 
tween the sheer quantity of scientists’ 
published research and its quality. A high 


* Revision of a paper read at the annual meeting 
of the American Sociological Association, August, 
1966. This study was supported by grant number 
NSF-GS~960 from the National Science Foundation 
to the program in the Sociology of Science, Co- 
lumbia University, Robert K. Merton, director. We 


or moderate correlation between the two 
has been found in several fields of science.! 





want to thank Professor Merton for his helpful 
suggestions and Professor David Caplovitz for his 
criticism of an earlier draft of this paper. This may 
be identified as publication number A-460 of the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

1 See among others: Kenneth E. Clark, America’s 
Psycholcgists: A Survey of a Growing Profession, 
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But since the correlation is not perfect, this 
means, of course, that some scientists pro- 
duce only a small number of papers which 
are judged to have contributed a great deal 
to their discipline while others have pro- 
duced a long list of publications which have 
contributed relatively little. 

This raises the question of how the com- 
munity of scientists responds to these dis- 
tinct patterns of research publication. Is it 
the case, as the “publish or perish” doctrine 
implies, that scientists publishing a long 
string of trivial papers will be rewarded 
while those who produce only a few papers, 
though these are of high quality, will be 
deprived of recognition? Or does the reward 
system operate somewhat more effectively 
so as to reward excellence where it is found. 

This paper presents data, drawn from a 
larger study of university physicists, which 
illustrate a way of assessing the extent to 
which physicists receive recognition for the 
quantity of their published work and its 
quality. A methodological by-product of the 
paper may move us toward a better measure 
of the qualitative aspects of scientific out- 
put. 

One set of data in this study consist3 of 
the scientific output of 120 university pkysi- 
cists, chosen from a sampling frame in waich 
the population of university physicists was 
stratified along four dimensions: age, pres- 
tige rank of their university department, 
productivity, and number of honorific 
awards, The sample, selected for its suitabil- 
ity for several research problems, is not 
representative: it heavily overrepresents 
eminent scientists.2 We have collected the 





Washington, D.C.: American Psychological Asso- 
clation, 1957, chapter 3; Wayne Dennis, “The 
Bibliographies of Eminent Scientists,” Scientific 
Monthly, 79 (September, 1954), pp. 180-183; Ber- 
nard M. Meltzer, “The Productivity of Social 
Scientists,” American Journal of Sociology, 55 
(July, 1949), pp. 25-29; and Peggy Thomasson 
and Julian C. Stanley, “Exploratory Study of Pro- 
ductivity and ‘Creativity’ of Prominent Psychome- 
triclans,” unpublished paper, University of Wiscon- 
sin, 1966. 

2 The distribution of the 120 physicists among 
the various specialties closely parallels the distribu- 
-tion of the population of university physicists. 
The only exception is found in solid state physics. 
Twenty-one percent of American university physi- 
cists compared to ten percent of our sample list 
solid state physics as their specialty. 


following information for the 120 physicists: 
the number of papers they have published; 
the number of citations to their work; the 
nationally assessed rank of their depart- 
ments; and the number of their awards.2 A 
second set of data is designed to find out 
the relative prestige of awards received by 
members of the sample and the extent to 
which the 120 physicists are known within 
the national community of physicists. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to the 2,036 physicists 
who work in departments that have granted 
two or more Ph.D.’s in each of the last five 
years, and 1,281 usable ones were returned.* 

Since we want first to investigate the re- 
lationship between the quantity and quality 
of research published by the 120 physicists, 
we must have reliable measures of both. As 
a measure of the quantity of scientific out- 
put, we take the total number of scientific 
papers by each physicist as listed in Science 
Abstracts The problem of assessing the 
“quality” of scientific publications is more 
difficult and has long been a major impedi- 
ment to progress in the sociology of science. 


®The number of papers published was based 
cn Science Abstracts; the number of citations on 


‘the Science Citation Index; the rank of depart- 


ments on the study by Allan M. Cartter, Ax Assess- 
ment of Quality in Graduate Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Americal Council on Education, 1966, 
which is briefly described below; the number of 
ewards on listings in the tenth edition of American 
Men of Science. We are indebted to Dr. Cartter for 
making information available to us before publica- 
tion of his book. 

*Of the total questionnaires sent to 2,036 
physicists, 1,333 or 65.5 percent were returned. 
Twelve of these were incomplete or otherwise not 
useable; 40 were returned after the cut-off date 
for coding. This left 1,281 usable questionnaires. 
Physicists in highly-ranked departments responded 
to the questionnaire in the same proportions as 
those in lower-ranked departments; those with 
tenure rank to the same extent as those without 
tenure. So far as we can tell, the 1,281 physicists 
returning questionnaires are representative of physi- 
cists in American universities. 

5 Two aspects of this decision should be noted. 
First, only papers and not books are included in 
research output, since physiclsts almost invariably 
publish their original research in papers, unlike the 
humanities and the social sciences. Second, we 
shall be using the total scientific output (the cumu- 
lative number of papers published by each physicist) 
rather than productivity-rates (average number of 
papers per year). We find that both measures 
exhibit the same patterns of relation to other 
variables examined in this paper. (See footnote 25). 
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Most of us have typically paid homage to 
the idea that quantity of output is not the 
equivalent of quality and have then gone 


ahead to use publication counts anyway.® 


There seemed to be no practicable way to 
measure the quality of large numbers of 
papers or the total work of large numbers 
of scientists.” The invention of the Science 
Citation Index (SCI) a few years ago pro- 
vides a new tool which yields a reliable and 
valid measure of the significance of indi- 
vidual scientists’ contributions in certain 
fields of science.’ Starting in 1961, SCI 
has listed all citations to scientific papers 
appearing in an increasingly large number 
of journals. Thus, it is possible to count the 
number of citations made in 1961 and cer- 
tain later years to any paper or group of 
. papers by physicists. The number of cita- 
tions is taken to represent the relative scien- 
tific significance or “guak” of papers in 
each field. 

There is some supporting evidence for 
this assumption and procedure. In what is 
perhaps the most thorough study of measures 
of scientific output, Kenneth E. Clark asked 
a panel of experts in psychology to list the 
psychologists who had made the most sig- 
nificant contributions to their field? He 


6See among many others: Derek Price, Little 
Science, Big Science, New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1963, p. 40; Myron B. Coler (ed.), 
Essays on Creativity in the Sciences, New York: 
New York University Press, 1963, p. xvi; Logan 
Wilson, The Academic Man: A Study in the Soc- 
ology of a Profession, New York: Octagon Press, 
1964, p. 110; Diana Crane, “Scientists at Major 
and Minor Universities: A Study of Productivity 
and Recognition,” American Soctological Review, 
30 (October, 1965), pp. 699-714. 

T Researchers also have had difficulty in estimat- 
ing the significance of even a small number of 
papers. Although a panel of judges is often used, 
problems of standardization of evaluation criteria 
and the individual biases of the evaluators have 
frequently been encountered. Cf. David Nasatir 
and David Elesh, “The Measurement of Quality 
in Educational Research: The Development and 
Validation of an Instrument,” Bureau of Applied 
Social Research, Columbia University, 1965. 

8 The Science Citation Index is compiled under 
the direction of Eugene Garfield. In 1961 the Index 
listed all citations made in 613 journals; 1962-63 
have not yet been indexed. In 1964, 700 journals 
were covered and in 1965, 1,147 journals. 

? Kenneth E. Clark, of. cit.; for another study 
using number of citations as a measure of quality 
of scientific work, see Alan E. Bayer and John 
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then investigated the correlation between 
the number of choices received by psychol- 
agists and other indices of eminence. The 
measure most highly correlated with number 
of choices was the number of journal cita- 
tions to the man’s work (r—.67). Clark 
concludes that the citation count is the best 
available indicator of the “worth” of re- 
search work by psychologists. 

Consider another kind of validating evi- 
dence for this measure. Recipients of the 
Nobel prize in the aggregate can be regarded 
as having contributed greatly to the ad- 
vance of their fields in the physical and 
biological sciences, even though the great 
scarcity of Nobel prizes means that there 
are probably other like-sized aggregates of 
eminent scientists who may have contrib- 
uted as much.?° Nevertheless, the laureates 
as a group can be safely assumed to have 
made outstanding contributions. The aver- 
age number of citations in the SCI to the 
life-work of Nobel laureates (who won the 
prize in physics between 1955 and 1965) 
was 58,11 compared to an average of 5.5 
citations to the work of other scientists 
cited in 1961. Only 1.08 percent of the quar- 
ter of a million scientists who appear in 
the 1961 SCI received 58 or more cita- 





Folger, “Some Correlates of a Citation Measure of 
Productivity in Science,” Sociology of Education, 
39 (Fall, 1966), pp. 381-390. 

10 See: Harriet A. Zuckerman, “Nobel Laureates 
ir. Sdence: Patterns of Productivity, Collaboration 
and Authorship,” in this issue of the American 
Sociological Review. 

11 We thought it possible that winning the prize 
might make a physicist more visible and lead to a 
greater number of post-prize citations than the 
quality of work warranted. We therefore divided 
the laureates into two groups: those who won 
the prize five or fewer years before 1961 and those 
who won the prize after. The pre-1961 laureates 
were cited an average of 42 times in the 1961 SCI; 
the post-1961 prize winners an average of 62 times. 
Since the prospective laureates were more often 
cited than the actual laureates, we conclude that 
the larger number of citations primarily reflects 
tke high quality of the work rather than the visl- 
bility gained by winning the prize. These statistics 
are based upon the work of 24 of the 28 living 
laureates who won the prize in physics. The four 
living laureates who won the prize more than five 
years before 1961 were excluded so as not to 
introduce an age bias. Included in this computation 
are the non-American laureates; when they are 
excluded, the average number of citations to the 
work of American laureates is 68. 
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tions. This evidence offers further support 


for the use of number of citations as an 


indicator of the scientific significance of 
published work. 

Before analyzing the relationship between 
the number of published papers and the 
number of citations, we should consider two 
problems in the use of citations as a measure 
of quality. It is possible that the total num- 
ber of citations to a man’s work is not a 
completely independent indicator of quality, 
since scientists who publish a large number 
of papers each of which receives only a few 
citations might accumulate as many cita- 
tions as those who have published only a 
few papers which are heavily cited.1® We 
therefore decided to take the number of 
citations to the three most heavily cited 
contributions by each physicist as an indi- 
cator of the impact of his best work. Since 
a contribution in physics does not typically 
take the form of a single paper but is usu- 
ally presented in a series of papers, we 
have used citations to the year’s output 
rather than the single paper as our unit of 
measure.1* 


12 Irving H. Sher and Eugene Garfield, “New 
Tools for Improving and Evaluating the Effective- 
ness of Research,” presented at the Second Confer- 
ence on Research Program Effectiveness, Washing- 
ton, D.C., July 27-29, 1965. We would like to 
thank Dr. Sher for making available some unpub- 
lished data. By way of emphasizing the difference 
between the number of citations to the work of 
laureates and to the work of the average scientist, 
we should also point out that many scientists do 
not appear in the SCI and that the modal number 
of citations to the work of men who do appear is 
one. 

13 Although. this is possible, our data suggest that 
it is not probable. The correlation between total 
number of papers and total number of citations is 
.60. The correlation between total number of papers 
and a measure of quality which is not influenced 
by quantity (described below) is .72. This is 
exactly the opposite of what we would find if the 
total number of citations were merely a function 
of the total number of papers. We conclude that 
the total number of citations could serve as an 
adequate indicator of quality, but we have used 
a refined measure because it seems substantively 
more suitable. 

14The year is also an arbitrary unit since 
physicists do not, of course, arrange thelr related 
papers to fit the calendar year. For a more exacting 
procedure, it would be necessary to identify the 

.Serles of papers representing an integrated contribu- 
tion, a requirement extremely difficult to meet in 


` 
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Another problem in the use of citations 
as an indicator of quality is the extreme 
contemporaneity of science Papers in 
physics now have a half-life of no more than 
five years; that is, at least half the citations 
in any year are to work published in the 
five preceding years. We must take this 
into account in comparing the work of 
physicists who made their most important 
contributions at different times. To facili- 
tate this comparison, we have developed a 
technique of weighting citations. Since the 
Fhysical Review is the leading journal in 
physics, we have used the time-distribution 
of citations in this journal as the basis of 
the weighting technique. A study by M. 





dealing with large numbers of working scientists. 


Viithout such detailed information, it would seem - 


preferable to use a period of time as a unit rather 
than single papers. See also the recent study of 
scientific productivity by Diana Crane, op. cit., 
which treats a series of four papers on the same 
topic as a “major” publication, and single papers 
a3 “minor” publications. . 

15 Still other problems in the use of the SCI as a 
measure of quality are: (1) Work of the highest 
significance often becomes common knowledge very 
quickly and is referred to in papers without being 
cited. (2) Citations may be critical rather than 
Positive. (3) The various scientific fields differ in 
ze. If we wish to compare the work of scientists 
in different fields, we must take into consideration 
tae number of people actively working in these 
fields, (4) The significance of scientific work is not 
always recognized by contemporaries (e.g., Mendel). 
New ideas are sometimes ignored or resisted. When 
Citations are used to measure quality, scientific 
work that is currently “resisted” or inadequately 
jadged will be misclassified. For a discussion of 
resistance to scientific discovery, see Bernard 
Barber, “Resistance by Scientists to Scientific 
Discovery,” in Barber and Hirsch (eds.), op. ct., 
EP. 539-556. 

For a further discussion of limitations of cita- 
tions as a measure of quality and ways of dealing 
with these, see Leonard Ornstein, et al, “Research, 
Scholarly Publication and Teaching: The Develop- 
ment of Some Objective Measures of a Scientist's 
Impact on Science,” Mount Sinai School of Medi- 
cine, forthcoming. 

18 The importance of the Physical Review is illus- 
trated by the high percentage of citations to articles 
appearing in this journal. Forty-seven percent of 
Citations in the Physical Review are to other articles 
in this journal; 28 percent of citations in Physical 
Review Letters are to articles in the Physical Re- 
tiew; and 34 percent of citations in the Proceedings 
cf Physical Society (London) are to articles ap- 
rearing in the Physical Review. M. M. Kessler, 
“The MIT Technical Information Project,” Physics 
Today, 18 (March, 1965), pp. 28-36. 
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TABLE 1. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION or 120 Puyst- 
CISTS BY QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF 


Quantity High Low 
: Typel Type IT 
High 33 12 
Type HI Type IV 
Low 18 37 


Norte: Quantity refers to the number of pub- 
lished papers. “High” quantity is 30 or more; 
“low” quantity is less than 30. Quality refers to the 
average number of (weighted) citations to the three 
most cited years of the physicists’ output. “High” 
quality is more than 60; “low” quality is less than 
60. Sum of the percentages is 100. 


M. Kessler found that 70 percent of all 
citations appearing in the Physical Review 
for 1957 are to work published within the 
five previous years; 17 percent to work 
published 6 to 10 years before; 9 percent, 
11 to 20 years before; and’ only 4 percent 


- to work published more than 20 years be- 


fore." From this distribution, we can see 
the need for weighting citations if we are 
to compare research that is currently having 
its greatest impact with that which had its 
greatest impact at various times in the past. 
Thus, from Kessler we judge that research 
in physics published within the past five 
years is about 17 times more likely to be 
cited today than research of more than 20 
years ago (i.e., 70/4). Following this model, 
we have assigned the following weights: 
pea to work 20 or more years before: 
Citations to work 11-19 years before: =8 


Citations to work 6-10 years before: =4 
Citations to work 0-5 years before: =1 


Throughout this paper, the average number 
of weighted citations to a physicists re- 


1 See M. M. Kessler, “Technical Information 
Fiow Patterns,” Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, p. 253. Kessler found similar patterns for 
other major journals of physics. In the Russian 


` JETP, 63 percent of the work cited in 1957 had 


been published within the preceding five years; 
20 percent, 6-10 years before; 10 percent, 11-20 
years before; and 7 percent more than 20 years 
before. Citations in Physica were slightly less con- 
temporaneous; the corresponding figures were 55 
percent, 19 percent, 8 percent and 18 percent. Sim- 
Bar patterns have been found in two leading 
journals of biology. Paul Weiss, “Knowledge: A 
Growth Process,” Science, 131 (June 1960), pp. 
1716-1719. 


search in his three most heavily cited years 
will be used as the measure of quality of 
his research.1§ 


18 There is evidence that this procedure indexes 
the utilization or “significance” of the research 
by the 120 physicists. For one thing, the average 
number of weighted citations to the work of the 
Nobel laureates is 335. For another, every table 
in tkis paper was run using other citation measures 
with similar substantive results. There is a .96 
correlation between the total of weighted citations 
and the average number of weighted citations in 
the three highest years, and a .80 correlation be- 
tween totals of weighted and of unweighted cita- 
tions. These high correlation coefficients once again 
illustrate the interchangeability of indices. See Paul 
F. Lazarsfeld, “Evidence and Inference in Socal 
Research,” Daedalus, 87 (Fall, 1958), pp. 91-130. 
Since the number of a physicist’s weighted citations 
is correlated very highly with the number of his 
unweighted citations, our substantive conclusions 
would probably not be changed if we did not use 
the weighting technique. Although weighting is 
methodologically dispensable, we use it because 
substantively it seems to yield a more accurate 
indication of the impact of older works when 
these are compared with more recent publications. 
In deciding whether the weighting technique is 
valid we must consider whether the principle of 
weighting is logically sound and then the accuracy 
of the particular weights used. First, let us consider 
the logic of weighting. Jeffrey Reitz, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has shown in a study of nineteenth century 
British scientists that the number of citations at 
one time period enables us to predict the number 
oi citations at an earlier time. Reitz has shown, for 
example, that those scientists, who published papers 
in the 1830’s and who received any citations in 
1870, were four times more likely to have recelved 
citations in the ten years after their work was 
published. 

Derek Price, Little Science, Big Science, op. ctt., 
has suggested that “although half the literature 
cited will in general be less than a decade old, 
it is clear that, roughly speaking, any paper once 
it is published will have a constant chance of being 
used at all subsequent dates.” (p. 81) This means 
that papers published in 1930 which received an 
average of 10 citations in 1961 received 10 citations 
on the average in 1931. The weighting technique 
is in no way at odds with the model suggested 
by Price. The weighting technique is not meant to 
predict the number of citations received by papers 
in the past but to control for the increasing total 
number of citations. Due to the exponential 
growth in science, top papers today are receiving 
many more citations than top papers did in the 
past. A paper which receives 10 citations today is 
not among the most heavily cited. But a paper 
which received 10 citations in the nineteenth cen- 
tury would have been one with relatively great 
impact. Therefore, in comparing work written in 
different periods we must standardize for the total 
number of citations being made. 
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On the basis of these measures, Table 1 
“presents the relationship between the “quan- 
tity” and “quality” of the research papers 
produced by the 120 physicists. This table 
serves two purposes: first it indicates, as 
expected from earlier investigations, a cor- 
. relation between the quantity and ‘quality 
of the research published by these physi- 
cists (r==.72). Second, and of continuing 
interest to us throughout the rest of this 
paper, it generates four types of physicists, 
roughly described in terms of the production 
of scientific papers and their quality (as 
assessed by citations). Type I, comprising 
33 percent of this selectéd sample, is tbe 
prolific physicist, in the dual sense of pro- 
ducing an abundance of papers which tend 
also to be fruitful (i.e., often used by others 
in the field). At the other extreme, Tyre 
IV, comprising 37 percent of the sample, is 
the relatively silent physicist: he produces 
comparatively few papers and, judging from 
the paucity of citations to them, they co 
not matter much to the field of physics. 
The other two types remind us that the 
sheer quantity of published papers is not 
always correlated with their quality. Type 
II is the undiscriminating mass producer 
in physics: ‘the 12 percent in this sample 
who publish a relatively large number of 
papers of little consequence. As a type, these _ 
men seem geared to getting many papers 
into print without much regard for their 
scientific significance. And finally, there is 
Type IH who might be described as tae 
perfectionist: physicists who publish com- 
. paratively little but what they do publish 
has a considerable impact on the field. This 
type may include physicists who elect noty 





This raises the question of how this standardiza~ 
tion should be accomplished or what weights to 
assign old papers. We have described one such . 
technique in the text. Another would be to compute 
the total number of citations being made in a field 
at different times and multiply old citations by the 
factor which would be required to bring them up to 
the total of current citations. More research is 
needed to determine what the most suitable weights 
would be. However, we must point out that weight- 
ing is only an approximation since it is based on 
averages—with individual papers ‘having citation 
patterns diverging from the average. Also, when 
we group years together we are Inaccurate since the 
weights should be continuous. Finally, if the logic 
_ of weighting is accepted, it probably makes very 

little difference what weights are‘actually assigned. 


to publish work which, in their own (pos- 
sibly mistaken) judgment, does not measure 
up to sufficiently high standards. As a re- 
sult, they are not the prolific researchers of 
Type I. 

It is obvious that these four types are 
orly crudely approximated by the particu- 
laz data used here. A much larger sample 
would be needed to identify the extreme 
types by more precise criteria, e.g., the 
sient physicists of Type IV being those who 
had published no more than, say, 2 or 3 
papers all told and the prolific ones of Type 
I, say, 100 papers or more. The same can 
be said: about the arbitrary cut-off points 
on the number of citations. Furthermore, a 
larger sample would enable us to identify 
irtermediate and transitional types. All this 
is evident and is the basis for our saying 
that we are dealing here with only rough 
approximations to the four types. But, as 
we shall soon see, even these approximations 
permit us to get on with the main purpose 
of this paper: to analyze the recognition ac- 
corded the four types of physicists in the 
reward system of science. - 


THE REWARD SYSTEM OF SCIENCE 


As Merton pointed out some time ago, 
the institution of science has developed a 
reward ysystem designed to give “recogni- 
tion and esteem to those (scientists) who 
have best fulfilled their roles, to those who 
have made genuinely original contributions 
to the common stock of knowledge. 718 The 
graded forms of such recognition in science 
are many and, among these, we want to 
examine: three kinds as these are distributed 
among the several types of research physi- 
cists. In this way, we move toward an 


— A 

19 Robert K. Merton, “Priorities in Sdentific 
Discovery: A Chapter in the Sociology of Science,” 
American Sociological Review, 22 (December, 1957), 
pp. 635-59, esp. 639-647. The significance of 
recognition in a social institution of science has been 
further examined by F. Reif, “The Competitive 
World of the Pure Scientist,” Science, 134 (Decem- 
ber, 1961), pp. 1957-1962; Barney G. Glaser, 
Organizational Scientists: Their Professional Ca- 
reers, Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1964, esp 
chap. I; Crane, op. cit.; Warren O. Hagstrom, The 
Scientific Community, New York: Basic Books, 
1965, esp. chap. II; Norman W. Storer, The Social 
System of Science, New York: a Rinehart & 
Winston, 1966. 
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examination of how the reward system actu- 
ally -works. 

The first form of recognition is the grant- 
ing of honorific awards and memberships in 
honorific societies. Members of the 20 top- 
ranked physics departments listed more 
than 150 different awards after their names 
in American Men of Science (1960 edition). 
A total of 98 of these awards were ranked 


in prestige from a high of 5 to a low of . 
1 by a sample of nearly 1,300 physicists.2° 


Two other options were incluasd in the 
questionnaire: physicists could report that 
they had heard of the award but did not 
have enough information to rank its prestige 
or that they had never heard of the award. 
Prestige. scores were computed by taking 
the mean of ranks assigned by the sample 
of physicists; the visibility of each award 
was indicated by the percentage of physi- 
cists who knew enough about it to rank it 
at all. 

Most of the 98 awards are not highly 
visible to the national community of physi- 


20 The list of 98 awards was assembled from. 


American Men of Science and Physics Today. 
Many of the awards listed in AMS were of such 
limited local significance that they could not be 
_ identified and were omitted from the study. All the 
awards listed in AMS which could be identified 
were included. Added to this list were awards 


which appeared frequently in Physics Today. Thus, 


our list of 98 represents a large sample of all 
awards granted to physicists. 

Since it is not feasible to ask each physicist to 
rank 98 awards, we used five different forms of 
the questionnaire. Ten awards were included on 
all five forms. Since the difference between the 
scores of these awards which appeared on all five 
forms was statistically insignificant, we conclude 
that the score received by each award is-represen- 
tative of its prestige among academic physicists. 
As an example of the closeness of the ratings on 
the five forms, membership in the National Academy 
of Science received ratings of 4.28, 4.32, 4.03, 4.24, 
and 4.27 on the five forms. The wording of the 
question was: 

“The following thirty es represent a sample 

of several kinds of awards. For those which are 

known to you, we ask that you indicate your 
judgment- of its prestige by circling one of the 
five rankings. You may not have heard df many 
of these awards, as most are not widely known. 

If you have heard of an award, but do not know 

enough about it to evaluate its prestige, please 

circle No. 6. If you have never heard of the 

award, circle No. 7. The circling of either 6 or 7 

provides useful information as a ranking since it 

will indicate which awards are least known 
among physicists.” 
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cists. Only. 22 were ranked by as many as. 
half and only 42 by as many as one-fifth 
of them. Evidently, a large number of the 
awards in which recipients take enough 
pride to list after their names are local 
honors which, though not a part of the 
national reward system, may nevertheless 
confer prestige in local environments. For 


. this investigation, we adopted the conven- 


tion that awards which were unknown to 
more than 80 percent of the physicists 
would be regarded as thoroughly parochial 
and were excluded from further analysis. 
Several aspects of the distribution of these 
honorific awards are evident. Of the 42 
awards meeting the criterion’ of national 
visibility—familiar to at least 20 percent 
of the physicists—two stand out above all 
the rest. They are, of course, the Nobel 
prize (with a prestige score of 4.98 of a 
possible 5.0) and membership in the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences (4.22). What 
is more, physicists at these highest levels 
of eminence monopolize all the other most 


- prestigious awards (awards ‘with scores of 


4.01 or better). In our sample there was 
not a single recipient of the Fermi Award, 
Royal Astronomical Society Gold Medal, 
Albert Einstein Medal, Fritz London Award, 


. and not a single member of the Académie 


Française or Royal Society who was not 
either a Nobel laureate or a member of 
the National Academy. However we inter- 


_ pret it, the fact is that the awards indicating 


topmost eminence in physics are closely 
confined to a comparatively small group of 
physicists. 

As. Table 2 shows, the prestige of the 
highest award received by physicists is cor- 
related with the total number of their awards 
(r==.70). By way of anticipation, we note 
here that the total number of honorific 
awards correlates as highly as the prestige 
of highest award with almost every other 
indicator of recognition of scientific accom- 
plishment.#! In due course, we shall examine 
the distribution of total number of honorific 
awards among the four -types of research 
physicists. 

Prestigious awards and membership in 
honorific societies are, almost by definition, 
in short supply and thus are inadequate in 


21 See Table 3 and footnote 25. 
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TABLE 2, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FHs3IcIsTs BY PRESTIGE or HIGHEST AWARD AND 
à TOTAL NUMBER OF AWARDS 











` Number of Awards 
4or ' 
Prestige of Highest Award more a 2 1 Total N 
Nobel laureates 45 35 19 100 (11) 
Member of National Academy of Sciences 27 23 36 14 100 (22) 
Awards with scores of 3.00-3.99 oie 12 , 55 33 100 (33) 
Awards with scores of less than 3.00 





17 83. 100 (24), 


Note: Of this sample of physicists, 30 had received no awards. 


providing recognition of lesser degrees of 
scientific accomplishment. Even among tke 
632 physicists employed by the top 20 de- 
partments of physics in 1960 (at the rank 
of assistant professor or higher), only one- 
third listed any awards (in American Men 
of Science). A second form of recogniticn 
for scientific work, one which is more widely 
distributed, is the granting of positions at 
top-ranked departments. Physicists who 
would never dream of winning a Nobel prize 
or being elected to the National Academy, 
may nevertheless aspire to a tenure positicn 
in a major department. By drawing upon 
Allen Cartter’s recent study ? which ranks 
86 departments of physics, we can deter- 
mine the extent to which the work of our 
four types of physicists has been rewarded 
by appointment to departments of varying 
rank. 

The third kind of recognition we consider 
here is the most widespread and, in the view 
of Alan Waterman, operates as a greater 
incentive for scientists than more formal 
recognition, like awards and prizes. This is 
“the kind and, degree of attention [one’s] 
research receives from the scientific com- 
munity.” °° Citations provide one feedback 
mechanism enabling scientists to gauge the 


extent to which their research is being used. 


by others in the field. In this paper, we 
introduce an additional and perhaps more 
exacting measure. The sample of nearly 
1,300 physicists was asked to describe the 
extent of their firsthand familiarity with the 
work of each of the 120 physicists in our 
more restricted sample, and if they had not 
read his work, to indicate whether or not 


22 Cartter, op. cit. 
38 Alan T. Waterman, Science, 151 (January, 
1966), pp. 61-64. 


they had heard of him at all. We have . 


adopted the percentage of the community 
of physicists who reported knowing any part 
of a physicist’s work at firsthand as a meas- 


ure of the “scope of his scientific reputa- ` 


tion.” * This provides us with our third 
measure of the extent of recognition of the 
four types of research physicists.” 


TYPES OF SCIENTIFIC ROLE-PERFORMANCE 
AND THE REWARD-SYSTEM __ 


Having mapped certain components in the 
reward system of science, we are ready to 
examine the extent and kinds of recognition 
given the research of our sample of physi- 
cists. Table 3 indicates that the quantity 
and the quality of research are correlated 
wizh all three kinds of recognition. But there 
is a consistently higher correlation between 
quality of research and the three types of 
recognition than between quantity of. re- 
search and recognition. Substantively, this 


24 The names of 24 different physicists, appeared 
on each of the five forms of our questionnaire, 
Thus, the scope of the reputation of each physicist 
was determined by a random sample of approxi- 
mately 250. 

£5 The correlations among the three types of 
recognition are: 


Prestige Scope 
of Num- of 
Highest berof Repu- 
Award Awards tation 


Number of awards -70 ESA 
Scope of reputation -63 -63 ot 
Rank of department | -56 -50 57 





The “deviant” cases in which one form of recogni- 
tion is not accompanied by another, should be 
studied for further clues to the working of the 
reward system. 
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TABLE 3. COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF RESEARCH AND 
THREE MEASURES OF RECOGNITION 





Measures of Recognition 
Percent of 
Awards Community 
= of Physicists 
“ Prestige Familiar with 
Quantity and Quality of highest Number Rank of Individuals’ 
of Research award of awards Department Research 
1. Quantity 35 46 .24 -49 
2. Number of papers per year . 28 32 .19 -43 
67 33 64 


_ 3. Quality At 





Nore: For definitions of quantity and quality, see note to Table 1. 


-is the first specific indication that the reward 


system in physics operates to accord greater 
recognition to the quality of physicists’ re- 
search than to its sheer bulk. Procedurally, 
Table 3 suggests that although the mere 
count of published papers as a measure of 


the recognized significance of scientists’ re- 


search-will not introduce gross error, the 
count of citations provides a better measure. 

In Table 4, we turn to the extent of recog- 
nition through formal awards accorded the 
four types of research physicists. We should 
begin by noting that the absolute size of the 
percentages in this table is in part an arti- 
fact of the sampling frame by which the 
120 physicists were chosen and of the arbi- 
trary cut-off points for classifying their re- 
search. Some physicists classified here as 
relatively “low” on both quantity and qual- 
ity have probably produced more and better 
papers than the average physicist. The sig- 
nificant finding is not in the absolute per- 
centages indicating that most of this partic- 


TABLE 4. Percenrace or Prysicisrs HAVING AT 
Lzast ONE AWARD BY QUANTITY AND QUALITY 
or PUBLISHED RESEARCH 





etn sect 

Quantity High Low 
Typel Type Il 

High 90(40) 64(14) 
Type DI “Type IV. 

Low 91(22) 57(44) 


Nore: For definitions of quantity and quality, 
see note to Table 1. Base of percentage is shown in 
parentheses. | 


ular sample of physicists received some 
recognition through awards. Rather, it is in | 
the pattern of differences between the per- 
centages. And in this light the story is 
reasonably clear. It is the quality of research 
rather than its sheer amount that is most 
often recognized through honorific awards.*¢ 
Although they have published fewer papers 
than the prolific Type I physicists, the Type 
TI (“perfectionist”) physicists are just as 
apt to be accorded recognition, and both 
these quality-producers are far more likely 
to receive awards than the Type II mass 
producers who publish large numbers of 
papers indiscriminately.*? 

The conclusion drawn on the basis of the 
data in Table 4 is supported by the results 


36'The results were the same when the average 
number of papers published per year, rather than 
total number of papers published, were used. 

27 We were interested in seeing what results 
would be obtained by weighting the stratified sam- 
ple so that it would be representative of the top 
twenty departments. There are not enough cases in 
the sample of 120 which can be weighted so as to 
make it representative of the entlre population of 
university, physicists. We therefore converted the 
sample back to a simulated random sample of the 
top 20 departments of physics by weighting each 
man according to the percentage of the population 
he represented in the stratified sample. Thus, a man 
drawn from a group representing 20 percent of the 
population was weighted twice as heavily as a man 
drawn from a group representing only 10 percent. 
As can be seen In the table below, this weighting 
procedure gives a pattern of results similar to those 
of Table 4. This suggests that the finding—quality 
is a far more frequent correlate of eminence than is 
quantity—may be generalized at least to the popula- 
tion of physicists in the 20 most prestigious depart- 
ments. The absolute percentages here are also closer 
to the distribution which we suppose would be 
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of a multiple regression analysis. As we 
have noted, the zero-order correlation coeff- 
cient between number of awards and produc- 
tion of papers is .46. Thus, the sheer num- 
ber of papers explains 19 percent of the 
variance in number of awards. When quality 
of work, as measured by citations, is intro- 
duced into the equation, the percentage of 
variance explained increases to 45 percent. 
If we reverse the order of introducing the 
independent variables, 44 percent of the 
variance is explained by quality alone. When 
we then introduce quantity, the amount of 
variance explained does not increase. Thus, 
once we. know the quality of physicists’ re- 
search, we need not know how much research 
they have produced to predict their “emi- 
nence.” However, if we know only the 
quantity of their research, we will be greatly 
helped in predicting their eminence by 
knowing the quality of this work.” (Inci- 
dentally, it should also be noted that the 
regression analysis provides more reliable 
findings than those based on cross-tabula- 
tions since they are based upon ungrouped 
continuous data while the categories in the 
cross-tabulations are dependent upon arbi- 
trary cutting points.) 

The second kind of recognition for scien- 
tific work is appointment to a major aca- 
demic department. Believers in the preva- 
lence of the “publish or perish” policy hold 
that the mere number of publications deter- 
mines appointments and that even in the 
top-ranking universities, the academic man 
who has published only a few papers, albeit 
significant ones, will typically be passed 
over in favor of the mass producer of trivia. 
Our data, presented in Table 5, do not sup- 
port this belief: Type III physicists (pub- 
lishing relatively few papers which are 


found if we used more precise criteria of quantity 
and quality. 


Percent with One or 
Type of Physicist More Awards 
Type I 80 (129) 
Type H 53 (63) 
Type IN 91 (91) 
Type IV 29 (401) 


28 We want to thank John Shelton Reed, Jr., for 
aid in using the Coregn regression program. 

29 The same kind of regression analysis applied 
to several different measures of citations and also 
to measures of productivity (average papers per 
year) yields similar results in every case. 
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TABLE 5. PERCENTAGE OF PHYSicIsTs IN Top TEN 
DEPARTMENTS OF PHYSICS BY QUANTITY AND 
QUALITY oF PUBLISHED RESEARCH 








Quality 
Quantity High Low 
Type I Type I 
High 58(40) 29(14) 
Type HI Type IV 
Low 77(22) 27(44) ` 


Nore: For definitions of quantity and quality, 
see note to Table 1. Base of percentage is shown in 
parentheses: 


widely cited in the field) are the most likely 
to be in the “distinguished” (top ten) de- 
partments, even more so than the prolific 
Type I physicists.2° But the mass producer 
Type II physicists fare no better than those 
who produce fewer relatively undistinguished 
papers, The top departments, at least, prefer 
to choose their physicists on the basis of 
quality of research rather than on mere 
quantity. 

Data bearing on our third form of recog- 
nition—familiarity with one’s research 
among fellow scientists—were obtained by 
asking subsets of the nearly 1,300 physicists 
to indicate the extent of their firsthand 
acquaintance with the work of our prime 
sample of.120 physicists. The extent of such 
direct knowledge we call the “scope of 
reputation.” As Table 6 shows, the perfec- 
tionist Type III physicists are more likely 
to be known to their colleagues than the 
mass producer Type II physicists. Of all 
three forms of recognition, scope of reputa- 
tion is the most influenced by quantity. 
Type I physicists are still more likely to be 
known than Type NI, and Type II physi- 
cists are much more likely to be known than 
Type IV. This is exactly what we would ex- 
pect. The other two forms of recognition— 
receiving awards and holding positions at 
top departments—are tied more closely to 
a positive evaluation of the scientist’s work 


30 A possible explanation of this finding is that - 


those physicists who make a few important con- 
tributions along with many run-of-the-mill con- 
tributions may dilute their reputations. It may 
also be that in the top departments, papers are more 
often circulated among colleagues with the result 
that they are sometimes not published at all 
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TABLE 6. PERCENTAGE or PHysicists HAVING AT 
Least FIFTY PERCENT OF FELLOW PHYSICISTS 
FAMILIAR WITH THEIR WORK, BY 
QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF 

PustisHep Reseagcu 





Quality ` 
Quantity - High Low 
Type I Type O 
High 68(40) 29(14) 
Type IT Type IV 
Low 55(22) “  §(44) 


Nore: For definitions of quantity and quality, 
see note to Table 1. Base of percentage is shown in 
parentheses. l 


than is scope of reputation. Although scope 
of reputation is highly correlated with qual- 
ity (r=.63), it is easier for the mass pro- 
ducer to make himself known through per- 
sistent exposure, than it is for him to have 
his work positively evaluated. 

But the high producers, although some- 
what more likely to have at least part of 
their work read, are no more likely to have 
their reputation spread beyond the circle 
of those who have actually read their work. 
We can divide physicists who have not read 
any of the work of a particular physicist 
into two groups: those who have heard of 
him and those who have not. The number 
of those who have heard of a physicist taken 
as a percentage of all those who are not 
directly familiar with his work is described 
as his “reputational visibility.” Thus, if 100 
physicists have never read a particular 
physicist but 50 of them have at least 


TABLE 7. PERCENTAGE OF Pxysicists Having REPU- 
TATIONAL VISIBILITY (Scores or 50 PERCENT 
OR MORE) BY QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF 
PUBLISHED RESEARCH 





Quality 
Quantity ` High Low 
Type I . Type 
High 42(40) 21(14) 
Type IN ` TypeIV 
Low 41(22) 7(44) 


Nore: For definitions of quantity and quality, 
see note to Table 1; for “reputational visibility,” 
see text. Base of percentage is shown in parentheses. 


heard of him, his reputational visibility is 
50 percent. As we see in Table 7, quality 
exceeds quantity in making for reputational 
visibility. The reputation of physicists who 
have produced. research of consequence 
travels far within the national community 
of physicists regardless of the number of 
publications they have produced. Table 7 
also suggests that the mass producer (Type 
TI) is likely to be visible only to physicists 
who have had to look at some of his work 
because of its subject matter. Finally, the 
comparatively “silent physicists” of Type 
IV are practically unknown to the national 
community of physicists. 

From the data presented in Tables 4-7, 


` it appears that the reward system in physics 


operates to give all three kinds of recogni- 
tion primarily to significant research, 
whether this is found in the work of high 
producers or low. Mere quantity of pub- 
lished research seldom makes for equivalent 
recognition. To this extent, the reward sys- 
tem of physics approximates the often ex- 
pressed norm that excellence of research is 
what truly matters. 

The data also testify that, by and large, 
the high producers tend to publish the more 
consequential research. There are at least 
two basic factors creating the high correla- 
tion between quantity and quality of work. 
The first is that engaging in a lot of research 
is in one sense a “necessary” condition for 
the production of high quality work. As 
scientists of the first rank remind us,®! pro- 
ducing significant science is a risky business, 
full of uncertainties. There is seldom a guar- 
antee that a program of research will pro- 
duce important results, and do so in short 
order. A physicist will try an idea out and 
sometimes it will work but more often it 
will not. It is the rare scientist whose eye 
for crucial problems is so keen that he 
limits his energies solely to an investigation 
of these problems. Even the average top 
scientist must make many experiments be- 


31H, A. Zuckerman, “Nobel Laureates in the 
United States,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Co- 
lumbia University, 1965, for the reports of laureates 
on the “pedestrian research” that often precedes sci- 
entific results of significance; see also Michael 
Polanyi, Personal Knowledge, London: Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1958. 
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. fore he gets an exciting result. We believe 
that unless a physicist makes a large num- 
ber of attempts (i.e., has high productivity) 
the probability of his making a nguneni 
discovery will be low. 

A second reason why quality and quantity 
of work are so highly correlated is that the 
reward system operates in such a way as 
to encourage the creative scientists to be 
productive and to divert the energies of the 
less creative scientists into other channels. 
In the last part of this paper we shall an- 
alyze the processes through which the 
reward system works to create and then 
reinforce the correlation between quantity 
and quality of work. 


REINFORCEMENT OF RESEARCH ACTIVITY 
BY THE REWARD-SYSTEM 


Most physicists have been trained in the 
major departments. Fifty-six percent of the 
physicists among the nearly 1,300 we 
queried received their doctorates from the 
top-ranked fifteen departments; 44 percent 
from the top ten. We assume that, as stu- 
dents, they internalized the norm prevailing 
in these departments of doing research. Soon 
after they receive their degrees (and some- 
times before), these young physicists begin 
to publish their research, whether solo or as 
part of a research team. Their papers must 
first pass through the evaluation system. The 
first screening of this work is by the referees 
associated with the journals; the prime 
journal in the field, the Physical Review, 
for example, has an especially elaborate sys- 
tem of refereeing papers. Standards are high 
and the manuscripts even of eminent scien- 
tists are sometimes rejected. Once the paper 
passes thrcugh this screening and is pub- 
lished, it is then informally evaluated by the 
national and international community of 
physicists. Sometimes it is largely ignored, 
with few citations to it, or it may be identi- 
fied as a significant contribution and put to 
use in many other published researches. If 
the reward system, in the form of recogni- 
tion by citation, does affect research produc- 
tivity, we assume that the greater such 
collegial recognition of these early researches 
by physicists, the greater the probability that 
they will continue to be productive. We 
hypothesize that few scientists will continue 
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to engage in research if they are not re- 
warded for it.3? 

To test this hypothesis, we have traced 
the sequence of publication patterns among 
the sample of 120 physicists, We divided 
them into two broad categories: the early 
producers who published three or more 
papers within five years after the Ph.D., and 
the others who published fewer than three. 


‘We then examined the collective responses 


to these early publications as measured by 
the number of citations they received within 
the same five-year span.35 Finally, we com- 
pared the later productivity of the physicists . 
receiving differing amount of recognition in 
these early years. The results are presented 
in Table 8. Three-quarters of these physi- 
cists began their professional careers by 
publishing at least three papers soon after 
their doctorates. There are few “late 
bloomers”: 34 only five of the 30 physicists 
who started off slowly ever became highly 
productive (averaging 1.5 or more papers a 
year). 

Consider, next, the sequence of publication 
patterns among physicists who started their 
research careers by being productive. The 
more citations their early work received, the 
more often they continued being productive. 
Only 30 percent of those who received 0-25 


82 Storer suggests the importance of recognition 
in reinforcing motivation for sclentific research. 
“.. . recognition is frequently interpreted by him 
[the scientist] . . . not only as confirming the 
validity and significance of his work but more 
generally as an affirmation of his own personal 
worth, and it thereby gains meaning as an intrinsi- 
cally satisfying reward. Further, .. . the act of 
creativity does not seem to be complete without 
some feedback from others, and in science, this 
feedback takes the form of recognition. Recogni- 
tion is thus the appropriate response to creativity 
and is of significant importance in the desire to 
engage in research.” (Italics added). Norman W. 
Storer, “Institutional Norms and Personal Motives 
in Science,” presented at the annual meetings of 
the Eastern Sociological Society, April, 1963. 

48 Citations are being used in a slightly different 
sense here. From the standpoint of the system of 
science, citations indicate the impact of a piece 
of research; from the standpoint of the individual 
scientist, citations to his work provide a type of 
recognition. 

34See Robert K. Merton, “The Recognition of 
Excellence,” in Adam Yarmolinsky (ed.), The 
Recognition of Excellence, Glencoe, UL: The Free 
Press, 1960, pp. 297-328. 
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TABLE 8. PERCENTAGE OF PHysicists WHO Con- 
_ TINUE TO BE PRODUCTIVE, BY EARLY Recoo- 
NITION AND EARLY PRODUCTIVITY 





Early Recognition Early Productivity 
(Number of 
- weighted citations Wrote 3 or Wrote less 
received in first more papers than 3 papers 
five years after in five years in five years 
PRD.) after Ph.D. after Ph.D. 
œ 25 30 (27) 15: (27) 
26-100 48 (38) 33 (3) 
101 or more 76 (25) a 





Nore: Base of percentage is in parentheses. Since 
the percentages are based upon relatively small 
numbers, we computed chi square for the first 
column. 7711.35, d.f. 2, P>.O01. Continued pro- 
ductivity was defined as producing 1.5 or more 
papers per year after the immediate post-doctoral 
years, 


weighted citations went on to continued 
high productivity, in contrast to the 76 
percent with more than 100 citations. These 
findings suggest that when a scientist’s work 
is used by his colleagues he is encouraged 
to continue doing research and that when a 
scientist’s work is ignored, his productivity 
will tail off.” Of course, it may be that the 
early starters who were also doing quality 
work as indicated by the frequent use of 
their research, would have continued to pro- 
duce even if they had not received recogni- 
tion.%¢ 

These findings also suggest that the Type 
II researchers—those who publish many 
papers which are largely ignored—prob- 
ably get their rewards from other parts of 


35 Zuckerman, “Nobel Laureates in the United 
States,” op. cit., chapter X, provides qualitative 
evidence for the reinforcing character of recogni- 
tion in the early years of research. 

36 Table 8 shows how the correlation between 
quantity and quality is reinforced by the least 
institutionalized part of the reward system—the 
use of one’s work by colleagues. We believe that 
the more institutionalized parts of the reward sys- 
tem work in the same way. Thus, we would 
hypothesize that those scientists who have received 
some award in the early part of their careers are 
more likely to continue being productive than 
their colleagues who have not received awards. 
Also, those young scientists whose doctoral and 
immediate post-doctoral work is recognized by 
appointment as an assistant professor at a top 
university are more likely to continue producing 
than their colleagues who become assistant pro- 
fessors at the lesser departments. 


Taste 9, PERCENTAGE OF PHYSICISTS PRODUCING 
Hick Quatiry RESEARCH, By QUANTITY AND 
PRESTIGE OF DEPARTMENT 





Prestige Quantity 
of —___--____-——— 
Department High Low 
High 85 (27) 59 (29) 
Intermediate 62 (16) 144 (21) 
Low , 45 (11) 13 (16) 





Norse: Base of percentage is shown in paren- 
theses. “High quality” research is defined in note 
to Teble 1. 


the system. For, as we have suggested be- 
fore and now see more definitely, the 
criteria utilized in that system are not evenly 
distributed through every sector of aca- 
demia. Table 9 indicates that the correla- 
tion between the quantity and quality of 
research output is higher in the better de- 
partments of physics than in the weaker 
ones. Among the high producers in the top 
ten departments, 85 percent had written 
high quality papers in comparison with 62 
percent and 45 percent in the weaker de- 
partments. 

The results of Table 9 can be interpreted 
in at least two different ways. The reported 
distribution may result from a process of 
social selection whereby the outstanding 
departments recruit abler researchers with 
a better sense for the significant research 
problem. On the average, then, their re- 
search has a greater impact on the field. 
The weaker departments, further removed 
from the springs of scientific advance, tend 
to recruit less able investigators who gradu- 
ally lose contact with the rapidly advancing 
frontiers of physics and produce work of 
less significance. Some of the physicists in 
these departments continue to publish and 
it is in these departments, which find it 
difficult to recruit faculty who do research 
at all that the sheer number of publications 
is more apt to be an important criterion for 
promotion. Thus, the reward system of the 
weaker departments more often makes for 
that displacement of goals which is expressed 
in the policy of “publish or perish.” 

The findings from Table 9 might also be 
interpreted to result from an imperfect 
communication network in science. This in- 
terpretation starts from the assumption that 
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the flow of scientific information moves 
principally in a one-directional path from 
the major to the minor centers of scientific 
inquiry. Physicists in the weaker depart- 
ments are apt to know more of the work 
of men in the stronger departments while 
men in the stronger departments less often 
monitor the work of physicists in the wzaker 
departments. Thus, work of “equal quality” 
produced in departments of differing rank 
will be differentially recognized and cited in 
the field. An extension of this view cf the 
communication network maintains that the 
leading journals of physics are “controlled” 
by the same group of men who control the 
top-rated departments. The journals more 
readily publish papers by members of zhe 
in-group and their students who tend to 
cite the work of others in that group. This 
results in differing citation rates for research 
of comparable significance published by 
physicists located in departments of differing 
prestige. 

To study these tentative interpretations, 
we follow two lines of investigation. We 
first examine differences in the visibility of 
scientific work produced by scientists of 
differing location in the social structure of 
science. For example, are physicists at the 
higher ranked departments (e.g., Berkeley 
or Harvard) as familiar with “high qual'ty” 
research in their field carried out at less 
prestigious departments (e.g., Georgetown or 
the University of Kentucky) as are pkysi- 
cists in the lower ranked departments with 
comparable work in the higher ranked ones? 
Second, does the reward system uniformly 
operate to reward excellence of research by 
physicists, irrespective of the rank of their 
departments? 87 

On this latter point, some preliminary 
evidence suggests rank-of-department differ- 
entials in the working of the reward system. 
When we take honorific awards as the de- 
pendent variable and introduce quality of 
research (weighted citations) into the re- 
gression equation, we account for 44 percent 
of the variance (as we have previously 


37 Crane, op. cit. 
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roted). When we introduce rank of depart- 
ment into the equation, we increase the 
percent of variance explained to 53. This 
indicates that high quality research by men 
in the higher ranked departments is more 
often recognized in the form of awards than 
comparable work in the lower ranked de- 
partments. (The partial correlation between 
rank of department and number of awards 
when quality is held constant is 41.) That 
this results at least in part from the wider 
reputation of the physicists in the top de- 
>artments is suggested by the fact that when 
scope of reputation is introduced into the 
regression equation prior to rank of de- 
partment, the latter variable explains only 
an additional four percent of the variance in 
number of awards. The implications of these 
preliminary findings need to: be pursued. 


SUMMARY 


The quantity and quality of research by 
physicists tend to be related (generating 
the types we have described as the “prolific” 
and the “silent” physicists). When there is 
an inconsistency between quantity and 
quality of work—as in the cases of the 
“mass producers” and the “perfectionists”— 
quality proves to be a more significant cor- 
relate of the amount of recognition accorded 
research physicists. This is the case for three 
forms of recognition: honorific awards, ap- 
pointments to top-ranking departments, and 
having one’s research known in the national 
community of physicists. To a degree, the 
reward system operates to reinforce the 
patterns of work by the more creative scien- 
tists and tends to confirm the observed rela- 
tion between quantity and quality of re- 
search, Some preliminary evidence suggests, 
however, that the reward system does not 
operate uniformly among all academic de- 
partments of physics. There are indications 
that the sheer quantity of publications is 
more likely to be used as a criterion of pro- 
motion in the less prestigious departments, 
and that quality research is more often 
rewarded when it is produced by physicists 
in high ranking departments. 
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NOBEL LAUREATES IN SCIENCE: PATTERNS OF 
PRODUCTIVITY, COLLABORATION, AND 
AUTHORSHIP * 


HARRIET ZUCKERMAN 
Columbia University 


Nobel laureates in science publish more and ore more apt to collaborate than a matched 
sample of scientists. Interviews with 41 of 55 laureates and comparison of their research 
output with the output of the matched sample indicate that these patterns hold at every 
Stage of the life-work-cycle. As laureates report and as their publications corroborate, they 
exercise noblesse oblige in arranging co-authorskip in collaborative publications. Receipt of 
the Nobel prise is folowed by declining productivity and changed work practices, as a result 
of changed role obligations and activities. Reductions in productivity are more severe for 
laureates who experience comparatively large trcrements in prestige through the prise than 
for those who were already eminent. The prise generates strain in collaborative associations 
so that most of these terminate soon after the award 


HIS paper examines certain aspects of 

the work patterns and publication prac- 

tices of the topmost elite in contempo- 
rary science: recipients of the Nobel prize. 
Nobel laureates occupy a status of highest 
prestige and visibility, not only among scien- 
tists but also among the better-educated seg- 
ment of the general population. 

In part, their prestige derives from the 
small absolute and relative number of 
laureates.1 There are just 55 in the entire 
population of American scientists. This pres- 
tige is reflected in the open pride populations 
and organizations take in counting them 
among their number. Since the prize is 
granted on the basis of worldwide competi- 
tion, social identification with the laureate 
is taken to cast reflected glory on the con- 
centric social circles of which they are a 


* Revision of a paper read at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Sociological Association, Au- 
gust, 1966. The analysis in this paper was sup- 
ported by grant number NSF-GS—960 from the 
National Science Foundation to the program in the 
Sociology of Sclence, Columbia University, Robert 
K. Merton, director. I want to thank Professor 
Merton for his help with the study and Robert W. 
Hodge and Harry Alpert for their suggestions. This 
may be identified as publication number A-463 of 
the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia 
University. . 

1On the sociological significance of absolute and 
relative numbers, see Georg Simmel, Sociology, 
Kurt H. Wolff (ed.), New York: Free Press, 1950, 
pp. 97-98. For further analysis of the point see 
Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Struc- 
ture, New York: Free Press, 1957 (rev. ed.), pp. 
3-34, 175, 411. 


part. Thus, while the president of the: 
University of California was announcing 
that 36 percent of all American laureates 
were located in universities of that state,” 
the Rockefeller Foundation measured the 
success of its fellowship program by calcu- 
lating that it had supported 100 laureates 
the world over, “almost always before [they] 
received their prizes.” 3 And the City Col- 
lege of New York has even given Arthur 
Kornberg, Nobel laureate in medicine, a 
medal for having been its first alumnus to 
win “the prize’-—probably the first - time 
that an award has been given ior having 
won anaward.* 

The extraordinary esteem of the laureates 
is also mirrored in the prestige accorded the 
prize itself by the scientific community. The 
Nobel prize is considered the most honorific 
of all awards in science. All but 1% of the 
approximately 1,300 physicists queried by 
the Coles, for example, ranked it first among 
some hundred awards given for scientific 


2 As reported in the New York Times, 26 April 
1962, p. 49. This is not the place to examine the 
further complications of the prestige system in 
science as when, for example, “nouveau riche in- 
stitutions” are said to hoard scientific talent. Fred 
Hechinger, “Stars Plague Academia, Too,” ibid., 
27 February 1966, p. E9. 

3 Arthur Bernon (ed.), Toward the Well-Being 
of Mankind: Fifty Years of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, Garden City: Doubleday, 1964, p. 86. 

* George W. Gray, “Which Scientists Win Nobel 
Prizes?” in Bernard Barber and Walter Hirsch 
(eds.), The Sociology of Science, New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1962, p. 565. 
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achievement." And they found also that 
physicist laureates had higher visibility 
scores—their work was more widely knowr: 
—among physicists than the physicist mem- 
bers of the National Academy, itself an elite 
group.® As we shall see, the great prestige 
of the Nobel prize, both within the scientific 
community and the lay community, has 
consequences for the role performance oi 
laureates, especially those experiencing greai 
increments of prestige. 

As one basis for studying this elite, I 
interviewed 41 of the 55 laureates at work 
in the United States in 1963, focussing on 
their patterns of individual and collabora- 
tive research. These qualitative materials are 
supplemented by data on their publication 
practices derived from their research bibli- 
ographies. To get a sense of how the laure- 
ates’ publication practices compare with 
those of less distinguished scientists, I 
examined the bibliographies of a sample of 
scientists drawn from American Men of 
Science and matched with the laureates in 
terms of age, field of specialization, type of 
organizational affiliation, and initial letter 
of last name.’ 


5 The Nobel prize received a prestige score of 
4.98 out of a possible 5.0; three of the twenty- 
two physicists who did not rate it first were moved 
to append an explanation for their seemingly 
erratic judgment. Stephen Cole and Jonathan R. 
Cole, “Scientific Output and Recognition: A Study 
in the Operation of the Reward System in Science,” 
elsewhere in this issue. 

8 Stephen and Jonathan R. Cole, unpublished 
study of patterns of visibility of scientists in the 
scientific community. 

T Bibliographies were received from 55 of the 
123 scientists from whom they were requested, 
permitting comparison of 40 matched pairs of 
scientists. These pairs were matched in the follow- 
ing respects: (1) Age was £5 years from tke 
laureate’s birthdate. When more than one bibliog- 
raphy was returned for a particular match, tke 
one closest to the laureate in age was choser; 
(2) Field of Specialization as listed in American 
Men of Science. Although the numbers of mex 
in each specialty are the same for laureates and 
the matched sample, the proportion of papers are 
not, since men were not matched for productivity; 
(3) Type of Organizational Affiliation. Laureates 
were classified according to whether they workec 
in independent research laboratories, industrial 
laboratories, or universities. The scientists in the 
sample were matched accordingly. Pelz, among 
others, suggests that organizational context affecte 
patterns of publication. Donald C. Pelz, Glerr 
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Comparisons of publication and work pat- 
terns of laureates with those of the matched 
sample will suggest the extent to which the 
laureates are like other scientists and the 
wzeys in which they differ; they are not, of 
course, designed to show how these practices 
vary systematically through the entire range 
of scientific achievement and prestige.® 


PRODUCTIVITY OF LAUREATES AND 
LESS EMINENT SCIENTISTS 


Although the laureates and their less dis- 
tinguished colleagues are alike with respect 
to age, specialty, and type of organizational 
afiliation, their publication patterns differ. 
First, the laureates begin publishing earlier 
ard continue to publish longer. On the 
average, laureates were not quite 25 years 
oli at the time of their first papers while 


men in the matched sample were past 28.° - 


To get a sense of the span of publication, 
we can look at the 9 prize winners and their 
matches who have passed the age of 70. 
Al 9 laureates but only 3 of the paired 
scientists continued to publish beyond this 
age, suggesting that the laureates have more 
staying power—in part, perhaps, because 
they have been subjected to consistently 
greater expectations, from themselves and 
others, to remain productive and have es- 


‘tablished routines which facilitate it. The 


oldest laureate still at work is more than 





` 


Mellinger, and Robert Davis, “Human Relations 


in a Research Organization: A Study of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health,” Ann Arbor: Institute 
far Social Research, University of Michigan, 1953; 
(4) Initial Letter of Last Name. The reasons for 
matching the initial letters of last names will 
become clear later. See also Harriet Zuckerman, 
“Patterns of Name-Ordering Among Authors of 
Scientific Papers: A Study in Social Symbolism 
and Role Ambiguity,” paper read at the Labora- 
tcry for Socio-Environmental Studies, National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, April 1966. 

8 The more extensive study of work patterns 
through the entire range would, of course, require 
a sample of scientists, representative of the sci- 
entific community, that is stratified according to 
achievement and prestige. We are concerned pri- 
marily with the highest reaches of the stratified 
population of scientists, 

® The two groups do not differ in range of age 
at first publication; the youngest author among 
the laureates was 19 and the oldest 35 compared 
to 21 and 36 for the matched scientists. 
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801°. and although he feels no obligation 
to publish any more—as he put it, “After 
all, enough is enough”—his papers con- 
tinue to appear in the journals. 

The laureates not only start to publish 
earlier and continue longer; they also pub- 
lish at a much higher rate, with a median 
of 3.9 papers each year since they began 
their careers compared with 1.4 papers per 
“year by the matched scientists.14 The most 
-prolific laureate has managed to get out 


-` 10.4 papers annually—one every five weeks 


—for more than twenty years.1? Only one 


~ laureate has published less than one paper 


annually as against twelve men in the sam- 
ple:. Finally, the laureates’ productivity 
peaks somewhat later than that of the 
matched group of scientists; their produc- 
tivity is greatest during their forties when 
they average 4.2 papers a year while their 
less eminent counterparts are most prolific 
during their thirties with an annual average 
of 1.9 papers. 


THE LAUREATES AND COLLABORATIVE 
PUBLICATION 


So far we have seen that the publications 
of laureates begin earlier, taper off later, and 


10 Since this study was completed, the Nobel 
prize was awarded to F. P. Rous, who is reported 
as “still hard at work” at the age of 87. New York 
Times, 14 October, 1966, p. 22. 

11 Median test P<.01, z==2.65. The matched 
group, drawn from American Men of Science, is 
obviously more productive than the general popu- 
lation of scientists. Derek Price estimates that sci- 


’ entists publish an average of 3.5 papers in a life- 


time. Derek J. de S. Price, Little Science, Big 
Science, New York: Columbia University Press, 
1963, p. 45. Those men who did not supply their 
bibliographies may have had fewer publications 
than the rest but there is no reason to believe that 
they differed with respect to numbers- of authors 
on papers they have published. 

22 Compared with scientists and mathematicians 
who are famous for their enormous productivity 


- even the laureates’ records pale somewhat. Poincaré 


wrote nearly 500 papers and 30 books in 34 years. 
James R. Newman, The World of Mathematics, 
New York: Simon and Schuster, 1956, i, p. 1375. 
Cauchy’s 789 papers are collected in 24 large 
quarto volumes and Euler had so many papers 
that there is not yet an accurate count of them 
although it is estimated that they will fill 60 to 
80 large quarto volumes. Ernest T. Bell, Men of 
Mathematics, New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1937, p. 139. Finally, the most prolific of all was 
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continue longer than those of the matched 
sample so that they have both a higher 
rate of publication and a considerably larger 
cumulative number of publications. In this 
sens2, the institutionally evaluated impor- 
tance of their work correlates with their pro- 
ductivity in terms of numbers of published 
papers.13 We now note that the laureates 
are apt to collaborate more often with other 
scientists who are themselves distinguished 
and highly productive. 

Laureates far more often collaborate with 
other laureates or laureates-to-be than do 
their Jess eminent counterparts and this is 
not merely an artifact of there having been 
eigkt pairs and two trios who shared the 
Nobel prize. Although it might be too much 
to say that laureates are bred by laureates,"4 
it is nevertheless the case that 34 of the 55 
worked, as younger men, under a total of 
46 previous prize winners.!5 In part, this 
patiern of granting the prize to onetime 
apprentices of previous laureates may result 
from the greater visibility and personal ties 
of these men to laureate nominators. Scien- 
tists who as young men worked with a 
laureate received the award at an average 


_age of 44, nine years earlier than men who 


had not. These age differences obtain within 
each of the fields where the award is given. 
However, high visibility and personal rela- 
tions with previous laureates may not be 
encugh to account for this. The high degree 
of consensus 18 among nominators the world 
over suggests that the larger scientific com- 
munity has judged the work of the onetime 


Arthur Cayley who published 995 items or a paper 
every two or three weeks. Price, op. cit., p. 49. 

1 The Coles find that rates of citation, one 
indication of scientific importance, also correlate 
with rates of productivity. “Scientific Output and 
Recognition . . . ,” op cit. 

14 The three cases of parent-child Nobel laureates 
—the Braggs, the Thomsons and the Curies— 
literally exemplify this “breeding” pattern. 

15 Several laureates were trained by the same 
men. Fermi, for example, was “master” to Emilio 
Segrè, Owen Chamberlain, and C. N. Yang. Others 
did not limit themselves to only one distinguished 
teacher: Felix Bloch, for example, studied under 
three laureates: Heisenberg, Bohr, and Schrödinger. 

16 This consensus is not based on completely 
incependent assessments by the nominators for the 
prize. Both the laureates and historians of con- 
temporary science indicate that nominators have 
consulted with one another on their selections. 
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apprentices as worthy of the prize. The 
laureates report that they were highly selec- 
tive in choosing a master and that they are 
now highly selective in choosing their stu- 
dents. Such self-selection and selective re- 
cruitment probably bring together distin- 
guished masters and young scientists whose 
abilities are identifiable at a relatively early 
age. 

As further testimony to the tendency əf 
laureates to associate themselves with other 
scientists of the first rank, 15 of them 
collaborated with Nobel prize winners other 
than those who trained them or with whom 
they shared the prize, and these collabora- 
tions generally took place before any of them 
had been designated as a laureate. When we 
compare this with the total of two laure- 
ates who turned up as co-workers in the 
bibliographies of their counterparts, the 
record indicates a pattern of assortative 
collaboration in terms of potential or demon- 
strated scientific achievement. This pattern 
of collaboration is much like that found in 
other systems of social stratification with 
their marked tendencies for association be- 
tween those of like status.!? 

This raises the further question of whether 
‘they are more likely than other scientists 
to collaborate. One way of gauging this is 
to compare rates of collaborative papers ¥ 


17 In this respect, they resemble patterns af 
rank-homophily or patterns of similarity betweea 
group affiliations and positions of friends. We do 
not know whether the marked tendency for col- 
laboration between laureates results primarily from 
the clustering of talented scientists in relatively 
few institutions or whether, beyond this, laureates 
are more selective than other scientists in choosing 
their co-workers. The laureates do report that they 
find it frustrating and stressful to work with men 
whose trained abilities are far below their own. 

18 This short paper does not examine the rela- 
tion between the actual patterns of research (indi- 
vidual, with and without assistants; collaboration 
of varying numbers of peers; small team research 
and large-scale research) and the number of authors 
of papers based on these types of research forma- 
tions. There is evidence that research patterns anc 
size of author-sets are correlated, although not as 
closely as is sometimes assumed by the many in- 
vestigators who have made use of authorship data 
as indicators of research practices. The question 
is considered in some detail, for the special case 
of the laureates, in Harriet A. Zuckerman, “Nobel 
Laureates in the United States; A Sociological 
Study of Scientific Collaboration,” unpublished 
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TABLE 1. PERCENT OF MULTI-AUTHOREDÐ PAPERS BY 
DATE oF PUBLICATION, FOR LAUREATES AND A 
SAMPLE OF CONTRIBUTORS TO MAJOR 
Screntigic JOURNALS 


Date of Contributors 

Publication to Journais* Laureates 
1900-09 25 (928) b 
1910-19 31 (1686) 34 (117) 
1920-29 49 (2148) 54 (405) 
1930-39 56 (3964) 63 (1198) 
1940-49 66 (4918) 68 (1301) 
1950-59 83 (9995) 62 (1927)" 

Total 66 (23639) ` 62 (5512) 


*The number of authors of articles appearing in 


the following journals for two of every ten years 
was counted and classified: biochemistry: Journal 
of Biochemistry; biological sciences: Biological 
Bulletin, Genetics, Human Biology, and Journal of . 
Morphology; chemistry: Journal of the American 
Chemical Society and Analytical Chemistry (titled 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry before 1947); , 
physics: Physical Review and Journal of Chemical 


Physics, Since the last was not established until ©. 


1933, Abstracts of the American Physical Society 
was substituted for 1900-29. 

Additional comparisons of publication practices in 
tke behavioral sciences, humanities, mathematics, 
and statistics may be found in Zuckerman, “Nobel 
Laureates ... ,” op. ct., pp. 55-104. 

>The number of papers published by laureates in 
this decade is too small to justify inclusion. | 

Nore: The base of each percentage appears in 
parentheses. 


among this elite with those of the popula- . 


tion of scientists who contribute to journals 
in the same fields. As can be seen in Table 
1, there is a rising proportion of collabora- 
tive papers in these journals throughout 
this century. But the laureates do not have 
significantly higher proportions of collabora- 
tive papers in any decade. This raises an 
interesting conjecture. The average age of 
journal contributors has probably decreased 

larger and larger cohorts of young scien- 
tists enter the population, while the average 
age of the laureates who published in each 
decade has increased—from 28 in the 
period 1910-19 to 50 in the decade of the 
fifties. Is there, then, some pattern of cor- 
relation between age and rates of collabora- 
tion? As a first approximation to an answer, 
Table 2 presents age-specific rates of col- 
laboration for the laureates and their 


PhD. dissertation, 
chapter 5. 


Columbia University, 1965, 


Lf 
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TABLE 2. PERCENT OF MULTI-AUTHORED PAPERS BY 
AGE AT PUBLICATION, FOR LAUREATES AND A 
MATCHED SAMPLE OF SCIENTISTS 


Ageat Matched 

Publication Laureates Sample 
20-29 58 (523) 40 (288) 
30-39 65 (1382) 55 (756) 
40-49 66 (1641) 53 (590) 
50-59 60 (1198) 51 (622) 
60 or more 55 (768) 46 (264) 
Total 62 (5512) 51 (2520) 


counterparts.1® Laureates are more apt to 


- collaborate, with 62 percent of their papers 


being multi-authored compared with 51 per- 


‘cent of the papers by men in the age-matched 


groups.” Moreover, this difference holds at 


every age.” Although our data do not per- 
, Mit a decisive explanation of this pattern, 
" they enable us to speculate about its sources. 


Consider first the consistently higher 
rates of collaboration among laureates at 
each phase of the life-work-cycle. Through- 
out we assume only that, on the average, 
laureates exhibited evidence of greater sci- 
entific talent than other scientists of their 
age and specialty, and that this set certain 
social consequences in motion. In their twen- 


19 No association between productivity of indi- 
vidual scientists and rates of collaboration appears 
in these data. Rank order correlations between 
productivity and percent multi-authored papers 
are .14 for the laureates and .05 for the sample. 
Absence of correlation between these variables in- 
dicates that the publication patterns of highly 
productive scientists have not biased the findings. 

20 Chi square for the distribution of single- and 
multi-authored papers is significant at the .01 level, 
x°=82.3. In a study of 19th-century American sci- 
entists, Donald deB. Beaver reports that eminent 
scientists had a-higher proportion of collaborative 
papers than others. “The American Scientific Com- 
munity, 1800-60: An Historical and Statistical 
Study,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Yale Uni- 
versity, 1966. Laureates also participated more 
often in large scale research reported in papers 
with six or more authors. Chi square for the dis- 
tribution of large scale and other collaboration 
is significant at the 01 level, x°=7.01. 

31 Table 2 also indicates that the relationship 
between age at publication and multi-authorship 
is somewhat curvilinear for both laureates and 
the matched sample. In part, this pattern may 
reflect changing opportunities for collaboration 
with aging. Some further implications of this 
curvilinear relationship are discussed at length in 
another paper. no 
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ties, as their capacities became recognized, 
we assume that they were more often selected 
as apprentices by scientists of assured 
standing who were therefore more willing 
to grant co-authorship to apprentices than 
were “masters” whose standing was less 
elevated and secure.?? This would make for 
the higher rate of published collaboration by 
laureates-to-be in their youth2® ` 

The life chances of scientists whose abili- 
ties are identified early are so much: better 


than those of the run of scientists that 


every laureate, by the time he was in his 
thirties, had a position in a major university 
or research laboratory having other scien- 
tists in his specialty. By this time, many 
of the future laureates were making the 
status transition from junior collaborator to 
senior collaborator. They acquired re- 
sources 5 enabling them to surround them- 


32 Only one laureate complained that he had 
been deprived of authorship by his senior col- 
laborator when, in his judgment, it was deserved. 
Far more often the laureates reported cases of 
what they perceived as generous treatment in the 
matter of co-authorship with their eminent 
“masters.” 

28 AHhough Jaureates-to-be had a higher pro- 
portion of multi-authored papers than matched 
scientists, they also signalled their independence 
and acquired visibility by publishing larger abso- 
lute numbers of papers under their names alone. 
The 35 laureates who were publishing in their 
twenties wrote an average of 6.4 single-authored 
papers in comparison with 4.3 papers for their 
age-mates, Neither individual scientists nor the 
scientific community ordinarily engage in com- 
putations of proportions of single-authored papers 
but instead respond to particular papers by par- 
ticular young scientists to infer whether they can 
do good work on their own. In short, the future 
laureates were producing more individual and more 
collaborative papers. 

24 For observations on the bias in favor of precoc- 
ity that is built into our institutions for detect- 
ing and rewarding talent, see Alan Gregg, For 
Future Doctors, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1957. And for some further sociological 
implications of this institutionalized bias, see 
Robert K. Merton, “Recognition and Excellence: 
Instructive Ambiguities,’ in Adam Yarmolinsky 
(ed.), Recognition of Excellence, New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1960, p. 310. 

25 These speculations are consistent with data 
reported by Walter Hirsch and James F. Singleton 
in an unpublished paper, “Research Support, Mul- 
tiple Authorship and Publication in Sociological 
Journals, 1936-1964,” cited in Derek J. deS. Price 
and Donald deB. Beaver, “Collaboration in an 
Invisible College,” American Psychologist, 21 (No- 
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selves with others interested in the same 
problems. 

Moreover, since most of the laureates-to- 
be had achieved substantial eminence even 
before the award of the prize,?° they tended 
to attract young scientists to their labcra- 
tories. As a physicist laureate put it: 

If you’re any good, there are always “cha-ac- 

ters” that hover around wanting to do 

[things] for you... and it’s a good thing 

for them to do it; they learn that way. 


The laureates seem to reproduce the seme 
patterns of collaborative work with young- 
sters which they experienced when tiey 
were young. This may be conceived as some- 
thing like a reenactment of patterns at 
various stages of the life-work-cycle in wkich 
the laureates now occupy the same statuses 
as their masters did in the past. They are in 
a position to attract superior young scen- 
tists, whose contributions are sufficient to 
merit authorship, much as the laureates, 
when they were young, were also included 
among the authors of papers. They are also 
in a position, even before receiving the prize, 
to exercise noblesse oblige, the generosity 
expected of those occupying undisputed high 
rank, by granting authorship to junior col- 
laborators. A physicist remarked on the 
small price he paid for being generous to 
students: 

. it clearly did my student . . . no harm at 
all to have me as a second author of the 
paper. It called people’s attention to the 
paper who Tien otherwise not [have] read 
it at all. . Nor as a matter of fact, did 
it do me “any harm, even if I was heevily 
responsible for it, to have him as co-auvhor. 


We cannot demonstrate that laureates are 
more apt than less distinguished mer to 
acknowledge with authorship the contribu- 
tions of junior associates since we would 
need to know how much the younger men 
had actually contributed. We can, however, 
compare the degrees and kinds of reccgni- 


vember, 1966), pp. 1011-1018. Hirsch and Single- 
ton show that financial support and multiple 
authorship are positively related. It probably has 
been the case that laureates have more ofter had 
access to research support than members o` the 
sample. 

26 As we shall see, two-thirds of the laureates 
were already eminent scientists by the time they 
received the prize. 
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tion given to collaborators on jointly 
authored papers. We can approximate a 
check on this conception of the laureates’ 
reenactment of collaboration patterns 
through the life-work-cycle by comparing 
the name-orders of authors of joint papers 
published by the laureates and by scientists 
in the matched sample (whose names, it 
will be remembered, begin with the same 
initial letter). 

The data are consistent with our model 
of the life-work-cycle. The laureates-to-be, 
when they were in their twenties, were first 
authors on nearly half of all their collabora- 
tive papers,’ at least some of which were 
done in collaboration with older and more 
senior investigators; scientists in the 
matched sample, however, were first authors 
only a third of the time. And progressing 
rapidly into the role of senior collaborator, 
the laureates, by the time they are in their 
forties, take first authorship on only 26 
percent of their papers whereas scientists in 
the matched sample take first position 56 
percent of the time. The small cost of this 
kind of noblesse oblige to men who have 
already made their mark is illustrated by 
the remarks of a laureate in biochemistry: 

It helps a young man to be senior author, 

first author, and doesn’t detract from the 


credit that I get if my name is farther down 
on the list. 


Having moved early into the higher 
reaches of the opportunity structure of sci- 
ence, with its resources and obligations, the 
laureates are more apt to collaborate at 
every age than less eminent investigators. 
This tendency is reinforced by their ability 
to contribute enough to merit co-authorship 
and their associations with eminent men 
when they are young and by their willingness 
to share authorship with the young and 
talented when they are mature. 


INDIVIDUAL WORKERS AND TEAM MEN’ 


The publications of laureates in the ag- 
gregate are more often collaborative than 


27 Collaborative papers here refer to those having 
at least three authors. Both the laureates and the 
matched sample are first authors about half the 
time on papers with only two authors, which would 
be expected if no particular preferences were being 
exercised in ordering names.- 


gy 


y 


` tion (Table 3), 
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TABLE 3. DISTRIBUTION OF LAUREATES AND A 
MATCHED SAMPLE OF SCIENTISTS ACCORDING 
TO PERCENT or SincLz-AUTHORED 








PUBLICATIONS 
Number of Scientists 
Percent of 

Single-Authored Matched 
Papers Laureates Sample 

0-10 2 7 

- 10-20 7 5 

21-40 14 7 

41-60 13 8 

61-80 4 6 

81+ 0 7 

40 40 

Nore: x?=:9.14, P<.10, 4 df. | 


those of other scientists. How does this 
work out for them as individuals? Do they 
tend to follow fixed styles of investigation, 
some being inveterate “team researchers” 


_ and others “lonely poachers” (as one bio- 


chemist put it)? 8 

The evidence suggests that the laureates 
are rarely at either extreme. No laureate 
published as much as 80 percent of his work 
alone although seven in the matched sample 
have.” And at the other extreme, only two 
laureates published 90 percent of their pa- 
pers in collaboration as compared with seven 
in the matched sample. The laureates are 
bunched in the middle sector of the distribu- 
giving no comfort to those 
who hold that outstanding scientists are 


28 Previous answers to this question have often 
been polarized. For a few among the many em- 
phatic expressions of the view that great men of 
science are inevitably “Ione wolves” see John 
Jewkes, “The Sources of Invention,” Lloyd’s Bank 
Review, New Series, (January, 1958), pp. 17-28, 
and Wiliam H. Whyte, The Organization Man, 
Garden City: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1957, 
chapter 17. A contrasting position, that only group 
research can attack many of the basic problems 
in contemporary science, is put forth in M. B. 
Luszki, Interdiscipinary Team Research: Methods 
and Problems, New York: New York University 
Press for the Nationa] Training Laboratories, 1958, 
and G. P. Bush and L. H. Hattery, “Teamwork 
and Creativity in Research,” Administrative Sci- 
ence Quarterly, 1 (December, 1956), pp. 361-372. 

20 Six of the seven in the matched sample were 
pure “lone wolves,” producing as few as seven 
papers and as many as 112 under their names 
alone. 
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inevitably loners or to those who see them 
as thorough-going collaborators. 

This evidence accords with the self-re- 
ports of the laureates who emphasize the 
flexibility of their work patterns. They some- 
times work alone, sometimes in collabora- 
tion, and sometimes do both in the several 
researches they conduct at the same time. 
Differential opportunities and differential ob- 
ligations for both sorts of work may account 
for differences between the laureates and 
their counterparts. The less eminent in- 
vestigators more often find themselves con- 
strained to collaborate with students, leaving 
them little time to work alone, and con- 
versely, in other settings, they must work 
alone in the absence of other scientists who 
could collaborate with them.®° 

Within this context of greater freedom of 
choice among styles of investigation, the 
laureates tend to adopt that type which 
accords with the requirements of the prob- 
lem. As one physicist observed, good prob- 
lems do not always call for only one style: 


. different research projects require difer- 
ent things . . . in some cases, the major part 
of the work, ‘the significant new work, can 
be effectively carried out by one individual 
and in other cases, it definitely requires par- 
ticipation of a number of people. If... an 
individual only chooses one [type of work] 
or the other, then almost certainly, the opti- 
mum method for getting results will not be 
used. . . . It’s just improbable that all the 
problems you might be interested in, happen 

, to fall in [only] one . . . class. It’s just im- 
probable. 


Although the laureates report choosing 
the style of inquiry that best suits the 


80 There is some evidence that eminent scientists 
tend to have larger numbers of students—Wispé, 
for example, reports this for a sample of psychol- 
ogists. Lauren G. Wispé, “Some Social and Psycho- 
logical Correlates of Eminence in Psychology,” 
Journal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 
1- (January, 1965), p. 93. But it is also re- 
ported that the most distinguished scientists gen- 
erally need not engage in more training than they” 
wish, university administrators not being insensi- 
tive to the wishes of their “academic stars.” By 
contrast, some men in the matched sample re- 
ported that they have no time to work alone and 
that all their research has been in collaboration 
with students. Others in the matched sample, as 
the only ones in their special fields at small col- 
leges, have no opportunity for collaboration with 
peers. 
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problem, this does not mean that they do 
not prefer one or another style. But these 
personal preferences are not always trans- 
lated into practice. When the functional 
requirements of the problem collide wi-h 
laureates’ preferences for one style of work 
or another, the demands of the problem seem 
to take precedence.*1 An exchange with a 
physicist illustrates this type of reluctant 
accommodation. The interviewer. remarked: 

You mentioned that working in groups is 

less satisfactory yet, at the same time, it 


seems that the kind of work you do requires 
Iti. is 


The laureate broke in: 


It does, and it’s not a good thing. It takes 
a lot of the joy out of doing physics. 


The overriding constraint to adopt the 
style of inquiry most suited to solution of 
the problem, whatever their personal prefer- 
ence, is suggested by the fact that the five 
laureates who expressed a strong preference 
for working alone were no more likely to 
publish individual papers than the others 
who had no such preference or who preferr2d 
joint research: 37 percent of their papers 
had one author as against 38 percent of the 
rest, 

Since different styles of investigation have, 
for many of the laureates, both attractions 
and repulsions, they tend not to select prab- 
lems on the basis of their preference for one 
or another style. As a result, and as their 
age-specific publication patterns suggest, the 
laureates avoid becoming either team man 
or lone wolf, they oscillate between the two 
over the course of their careers. 


SOME CONSEQUENCES OF THE NOBEL PRIZE 


We turn now to a second set of questions 
about some consequences of having received 
the topmost award in science. As originally 
conceived, the Nobel prize was designed 
both as reward and as incentive: as reward 
for past major contributions to science and 
as incentive for future ones. But it appears 


81 Only one laureate reported that he turned 
away from a problem because it required jcint 
research. Others referred to the Nobel laureate in 
physics who left his field for biology presumably 
in order to avoid the necessity of large-scale re- 
search. $ 
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to have some unintended consequences, at 
least in the short run.3? The productivity of 
laureates, as indicated by the number of 
papers published, declines sharply in the 
five years following receipt of the prize. 
Among the thirty laureates who won the 
prize before 1960, productivity declined by 
a third, from an average of 6.2 papers per 
year in the five years before the award to 
an average of 4.2 papers a year for the five 
yeers after it.38 However, as we have noted, 
the productivity of these scientists reaches a 
peak in the middle years and then tapers off. 
To assess the impact of the prize indepen- 
dently of this tendency toward declining 
productivity with aging, we need to compare 
the laureates with the less eminent scien- 
tists: their productivity at the same ages— 
in the absence of the prize—decreased only 
12 percent from an average of 2.0 to 1.76 
papers per year. This again suggests that the 
new eminence of Nobel laureates is associ- 
ated with declining productivity. 

This finding should not be taken to mean 
that honorific awards for scientific accom- 
plishment generally lead to declining pro- 
ductivity. The Nobel prize is, after all, 
almost in a social category by itself. It 
confers high social visibility upon the re- 
cipients, among the general public as well 
as within the community of scientists, and 
carries with it a complex of social demands 
that may account for the immediate reduc- 
tion in productivity. The prize quite literally 
assigns a new status to the laureates. The 


£2In establishing the prize, Alfred Nobel in- 
tended it primarily to “help men of promise to 
develop further.” H. R. Schiick eż al. (eds.), Nobel: 
The Man and His Prizes, Norman, Oklahoma: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1951, pp. 145-146. 

23 This comparison could not be made for later 
winners since not enough time had elapsed to 
compare productivity for the full five-year periods. ” 
However, for the 11 laureates who won the prize — 
after 1960, if we limit the comparison to the year . 
before and after the prize, we find once again 
that productivity fell by 22 percent from 4.1 to . 
3.1 papers. During this same short interval, the | 
productivity of their counterparts showed no | 
change. For a more detailed examination of the 
social and psychological consequences of being 
awarded the Nobel prize, see Harriet A. Zucker- 
man, “Patterns of Collaboration of Nobel Laure- 
ates and Some Effects of the Prize,” paper read 
at the annual meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, December, 1964. 
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newly-crowned laureate is socially defined 
not only as a great man of science but also 
as a celebrity and a sage. The new status 
expands his role-set and intensifies role ob- 
ligations other than that- of scientific 
research. 

- By the laureates’ own testimony, the new 
status is not an unmixed blessing. It re- 
leases new and enlarged demands by fellow 
scientists, university and government offi- 
cials, journalists, organized groups of lay- 
men, and—as several reminded me—visiting 
sociologists. All the laureates testify to this 
system-induced outbreak of requests for ad- 
vice, speeches, review articles, greater par- 
ticipation in policy decisions, and other 
public services. The impact of the prize.was 
described by André Lwoff, the French bio- 
chemist, who spoke for himself and his 
co-winners: 

. .. we have gone from zero to the condition 

of movie stars. We have been submitted to 

what may be called an ordeal. We are not 
used to this sort of public life which has 
made it impossible for us to go on with our 
work, . . . Our lives are completely upset. 

. .. When you have organized your life for 

your work and then such a thing happens 

to you, you discover that you are faced with 
fantastic new responsibilities, new duties. 


Still another laureate developed a stan- 
dardized check-list of responses to cope with 
the flood of requests, invitations, and de- 
mands. It reads as follows: 


Dr. Jones thanks you for your letter but re- 
grets that he is unable to accept your kind 
invitation to: 
send an autograph 
provide a photograph 
cure your disease 
be interviewed 
talk on the radio 
appear on TV 
speak after dinner 
give a testimonial 
help you in your project 
read your manuscript 
- deliver a lecture 
attend a conference 
_ act as chairman 
become an editor 
contribute an article 
write a book 
accept an honorary degree 


84“French Nobelist Musketeers,” Medical Trib- 
une, January 5, 1966, p. 4. 
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Following the implications of Durkheim’s 
analysis of the consequences of abrupt up- 
ward mobility,8> we would assume that the 
impact of the Nobel prize upon productivity 
would differ among the laureates according 
to the size of status increment represented 
ty the prize. For many of them, the prize 
is only the capstone of long and dis- 
tinguished careers; for others, it repre- 
sents a sudden and very great increment in 
prestige. Contrast the standing of Pauling, 
for example, with that of some of the other 
prize winners. Before the Nobel award, 
Pauling was already a member of ten for- 
eign academies, had received ten honorary 
degrees and seven scientific awards, among 
them the Davy Medal of the Royal Society 
and the Langmuir Prize of the- American 
Chemical Society. Other laureates had prac- 
tically no institutionalized recognition of 
eminence before the Nobel award; they 
were neither members of their own national 
academies nor of foreign ones, had no major 
prizes, and no honorary degrees. 

We want, then, to compare changes in 
productivity following the prize among the 
newly eminent and among those who had 
previously achieved high rank.8® Since age 
and productivity are related, we must also 
take into account the ages at which they 
received the prize. Table 4 indicates that 
the greater the increment in rank repre- 
sented by the Nobel prize, the greater the 
immediate decline in the production of sci- 
entific papers.87 Among both the younger 


35 Emile Durkheim, Suicide, translated by John 
A. Spaulding and George Simpson, Glencoe: Free 
Press, 1951, p. 243 ff. 

36 The twenty men classified as eminent before 
receiving the prize were all members of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences or a foreign academy 
and had, on the average, three times as many 
awards as the non-academicians. The previously 
eminent had collected a total of 46 honorary 
degrees compared with the non-eminent who, be- 
fore the prize, had not acquired an honorary de- 
gree among them. 

87 Harry Alpert has suggested that those who 
were not eminent prior to the prize may have 
teceived the prize sooner after completing their 
award-winning work and, as a consequence, that 
reductions in their productivity reflect a period of 
planning for new research. Differences between the 
previously eminent and the non-eminent in time 
elapsed between publication of prize-winning re- 
search and receipt of the prize are small: 8.9 years 
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TABLE 4. PERCENT CHANGE IN NUMBER oF PUBLICATIONS IX THE Five Years BEFORE AND THE Five YEARS 
AFTER THE PRIZE, BY ACE AT RECEIPT OF ERGE FOR: LAUREATES WHO WERE ENMINENI: AT TEE a OF 
THE PRIZE AND LAvREAT=s WHO Were Nor 





Laureate 
Age : 
at Receipt Eminent Net Eminent Matched 
of Prize Before Prize Before Prize Total Sample 
‘oy —9 —24 —19 o 
49 or before (106 to 96) (197 to 150) (303 to 246) (155 to 154) 
—28 —49 —31 —24 
50 or later (391 to 282) (77 to 39 (468 to 321) (140 to 106) 
aie —23 —31 —26 —12 
o (497 to 378) (274 to 189) (771 to 567) (295 to 260) 


Nore: The numbers upon which each percent change is based are shown in parentheses. 


and the older laureates, the previously eni- 
nent experience less of a decline than these 
who have been catapulted into eminence aad 
celebrity. The older laureates have a grea-er 
decline in productivity presumably because 
this represents the joint effect of both the 
prize and aging. When the laureates ere 
compared with their age-peers among scien- 
tists, the effect of the prize seems equaly 
disruptive for both the younger and olcer 
laureates who had not had a previous reco-d 
of eminence during which they worked aut 
some accommodation to the demands pf 
high status.38 





for the eminent and 7.3 for the non-eminent. 
Moreover, this difference does not persist when 
age at prize is held constant. It seems unlike-y, 
then, that reductions in productivity following tae 
prize are attributable to the need for “turn-around 
time” between projects. These estimates of elapsed 
time are smaller than the average of 12 yeers 
reported by E. Manniche and G. Falk for Notel 
laureates between 1901 and 1950. “Age and tae 
Nobel Prize,” Behavioral Science, 2 (October, 
1957), p. 305. 

38 A more detailed deviant case or a forticri 
analysis confirms the hypothesis that the reductien 
of scientific productivity after the prize resuts 
primarily from enlarged social demands upon the 
laureates. Not included in this table are three 
laureates who took on major administrative posts 
shortly after receiving the prize and these, bf 
course, experienced the most thoroughgoing changes 
in rolls. Their productivity fell by 66 percert. 
It should be noted, however, that these were tke 
most productive of all laureates with an averarce 
of 10.6 papers for each of the five years precedirg 
the prize. Despite their great decline in productivity 
after assuming the new administrative posts, they 
continued to publish an average of 3.9 papers a 
year, more than that of the eminent non-admini..- 
trators. 


These statistical indications of the dif- 
ferential consequences of the Nobel prize 3? 
are confirmed by the personal reports of the 
laureates. One previously non-eminent lau- 
reate contrasts his own problems of adapta- 
tion to the new demands with those of an 


. older laureate more practiced in dealing with 


tkem: 


Aiter not doing much work since [the prize], 
one gets to a kind of cross roads and has to 
make a decision. I want to get rid of a lot 
of the honors and get back to work. But how 
do you do it? You have to discharge a cer- 
tain number of obligations and fight off new 
ones. That’s easier said than done. Professor 
Brown knows how to do it... . He knew 
how to do it from the beginning. He’s a 


little older than I and smarter anyway. He 


knew how to do it from the start. 


By contrast, a laureate who had been 
eminent long before receiving the prize turns 
out to be selective and hard-boiled about 
the many requests that reach him: 


Tve not found the prize a burden... it can 
De one very easily if you start accepting all 
zhe invitations. . . . But I’ve never done that. 
I’ve tried to limit this business . . . only to 
chose cases where I have a special interest 
or a special friendship. So I haven’t let it 
be a burden. 


E? Another consequence of the prize which may 
not bave the same impact on previously eminent 
men as on the others is the increase in number of 
students and post-doctorates who are drawn to 
the laureates after the award. One eminent laureate 
conpared his situation to that of a younger 
laureate. “Probably it is true that more students 
cone to him now but it is not true for me. I was 
old=r, people knew me. Of course, I had my repu- 
tatton [even before the prize] and the students 
came for that.” 
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NOBEL LAUREATES IN SCIENCE 


It appears that’ scientists who became 
eminent before receiving the Nobel prize 
had gradual anticipatory socialization to 
the demands which divert highly placed men 
from their work. Other laureates had no such 


‘preparation for this aspect of their new 


status. 


CHANGES IN PATTERNS OF WORK 


If there are substantial short-run changes 
in the laureates’ productivity following the 
prize, are there also changes in their collab- 
orative relationships? Reports by the lau- 
reates suggest that their associations with 


` co-workers change following the award and 
- that these alterations are attributable to the 


prize, the strains it engenders, and the shift 
in role definitions occasioned by it. 

` Several laureates observed that the prize 
erects barriers between them and their col- 
leagues,*° both colleagues with whom they 
shared the award and particularly in groups 
with only one winner, One physicist, musing 
on the personal costs of his elevated status, 


- remarked: 
These prizes . . . separate people emotion- 
ally. er [scientists] say, “He has received 


the Nobel prize. He is not quite my brother 
any more; he is the first born.” The dis- 
tance between me and them is much greater 
now. 


Scientific collaborators are generally sub- 
ject to institutionally induced pressures to 
make public the extent of individual con- 
tributions to their joint work, but the award 
of a Nobel prize seems to deepen the curios- 
ity of the scientific community about the 
relative contributions of the collaborators. 
This interest in attributing varying degrees 
of credit to individual members of groups 
is a principal source of strain for collabora- 
tors. It forces their attention to delicate 


_matters of credit that they prefer to keep 


undefined.“ This is apt to be more stressful 


4°Tt is not that the laureates believe that their 
fellow scientists now place them in the permanent 
pantheon of science. In fact, they are more apt to 
feel that they are viewed somewhat skeptically as 
men who are or about to be “over the hill.” They 
feel under substantial pressure to prove that they 
really deserved the prize. 

#1 Zuckerman, “Noble Laureates . . .,” op. cit., 


p. 338 ff. That these strains are not new in kind but: 
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in research groups which acquire the height- 
ened visibility that comes with the Nobel 
prize. 

The source of strain among joint winners 
and in groups with only one winner is much 
the same—the feeling that recognition has 
not been allocated justly. For collaborators 
sharing the prize, the issue takes the form: 
Has equal recognition been given for dis- 
tinctly unequal contributions? And for the 
research groups in which only one man has 
received the award, the question is: Has 
unequal credit been given for roughly equiv- 
alent contributions? One laureate who shared 
the prize with another described the tension 
it created among other members of the re- 
search team: 

. The group couldn’t have survived [us]... 
getting the prize. . . . Questions of credit and 
who did what started coming up. 


The Nobel prize is presumably more dis- 
ruptive to groups in which only one man 
is so honored, and particularly so when his 
collaborators do not see him as the principal 
figure in the research. The laureates tend to 
see the situation’ from their own perspective 
—that of the man who has received this 
high recognition—but they provide clues to 
the strain created by only one man being 





only in extent is suggested by the strained relations 
betwean Cooke and Wheatstone, English inventors 
of the telegraph. Wheatstone continuously claimed 
that Łe had been éxclusively responsible for the in- 
vention. “The quarrel became almost childish in 
the manner in which charge and countercharge were 
published during a period of some fifteen years.” 
G. R. M. Garratt, “Telegraphy,” in Charles Singer, 
E. J. Holmyard, A. R. Hall, T. 1. Willams (eds.), 
A History of Technology, New York and London: 
Oxford University Press, vol. iv, p. 659. Such 
public quarrels, despised by scientists, are rare. At 
the same time, the rights of two laureates to the 
research for which they won the prize has been 
openly questioned by their collaborators. See Sel- 
man A. Waksman, My Life with Microbes, New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1954, pp. 279 ff. for 
his discussion of the controversy over streptomycin 
and Walter Sullivan, “Who Invented the Laser?”, 
New York Times, 16 January, 1966, p. E7 for de- 
tails cn the priority of Charles H. Townes. 

42 These strains are, of course, situationally in- 
duced; many laureates try to counteract them by 
repeatedly emphasizing the importance of their 
co-workers’ contributions. These statements are not 
only ritualized adherence to the norm of humility, 
they are intended to reallocate some of the credit 


-for joint work. Frederick Banting, co-discoverer 
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given the prize.t? A physicist laureate de- 
scribed his own experience: 


It’s unfortunate that Jones wasn’t recog- 
nized somehow in this. While his contribu- 
tion was not necessarily central theoreti- 
cally, he was indispensable to the experiment. 
. .. It would have been more sensible if we 
had shared the prize, particularly because 
the two of us were in the habit of working 
together here and it doesn’t help any in our 
relationship to have this separation drawn. 


Assuming that scientists feel more de- 
prived when they receive no formal credit 
at all than when they share it with others, 
research groups with only one prize winner 
should be under greater stress than groups 
in which several shared the award. A crude 
indicator of the extent to which the prize 
puts stress on research groups is the duration 
of collaboration following the award. For 
the five pairs of joint winners who were 
still working together at the time of the 
prize, the average duration of collaboration 
after the prize was 5.4 years as compared 
with an average of 3.6 years among 17 single 
winners and their prime co-workers.*® These 
averages obscure the fact that two of the 
five pairs of scientists who shared the prize 
are still working together. 

Another category of prize-winning collab- 
orations ends soon after the prize. These 
terminate not because of strains deriving 
from differential recognition but because 
younger co-winners want to establish them- 
selves as capable of working independently 
without the help of their senior and more 
distinguished colleagues. Far from feeling 


that the senior men have received undue - 


credit for the work, some of these younger 
laureates believe instead that they did not 
deserve the prize as much as the senior col- 


of insulin, went so far as to share his Nobel prize 
money with his collaborator C. H. Best to 
symbolize his recognition of Best’s contribution. 
H. Schiick et al., op. ct., pp. 221-222. 

48 Prime collaborators were identified by two 
criteria: the laureates’ judgments of the men who 
contributed most to their work and the names 
appearing most frequently on the papers reporting 
prize-winning research. Of course, some laureates 
had more than one major co-worker and the dure- 
tion of collaboration after the prize was not the 
same for all of them and these were treated as 
separate pairs. 
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leagues. As one among several of them 
put it: 
In part, I think, this Nobel prize .. . was for 
Ped a of past things [he] has done. He 


has done many more outstanding things, real 
innovations, than I have. 


Having received so much recognition, these . 
younger laureates feel a need to demonstrate 
that they can do research that matters. (This 
may explain why individually-authored pa- 
pers by younger co-winners rise from 16 
percent to 30 percent of their papers in the 
five years following the prize but decline for 
other laureates of the same age.) As one 
remarked: 


I suppose there comes a time when you feel 
you'd better get out on your own. I'd been 
working with [him] four and a half years. 
It was getting to a point where I wasn’t sure 
what ideas were his and which were mine 
and I knew perfectly well that I coal 
stay ... indefinitely. 


And so oi embark on new collaborations 
or upon individual work to prove to them- 
selves and others that they have not been 
“riding on the coattails” of others, as one 
of them described it.*4 

The prize brings about other changes in 
patterns of research. As we have seen, inten- 
sified demands following the prize reduce 
the time available for research. To cope with 
this, the laureates delegate relatively routine ~ 
tasks to others which, before the prize, they 
would have looked after themselves. This 
seems to be so even for those who like doing 
the so-called routine work themselves. A 
biochemist said, with some sadness: 

Td enjoy doing more of the technical side 

myself. That’s the thing I’ve not been able 

to do in recent years. I just haven’t the time. 

When I can’t do [it], I don’t get: the same 


kick out of research. I feel I’m missing some- 
thing when someone else does it for me.*5 


Other Jaureates have elected to engage in 
joint research if only to get on with scientific 


44 A senior colleague of a young laureate, com- 
menting upon the end of their collaboration and 
the new-found autonomy of the younger man, 
remarked: “Why shouldn’t he have his own 
group? He’s quite grown up now.” 

45 This laureate further rationalizes the new 
division of labor by noting that it helps him train 
the young people in his laboratory. 


ra 
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investigation altogether. A physicist echoed 
his biochemist colleague: 
It’s hard to find the time to work alone. 
Usually I’m pleased to get the problem 
solved, especially if it’s the kind of problem 
you can get a research associate to do some 
work on. 


These observations suggest that individual 
work might decrease after the prize and that 
collaboration might be substituted in its 
place as a means of coping with diminishing 
time for work. Using the percent of single- 
authored papers to gauge the extent of indi- 
vidual work, we find that, for the laureates 
as a whole, it remains much the same (38 


` vs. 40 percent). Increases are confined to 


men who received the prize after they were 
fifty and are not significantly greater than 
would be expected simply as a result of 
aging. 

In summary, the Nobel prize—with its 
psychological and social consequences for 
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the men who receive it—is associated with 
a variety of changes in work patterns. In 
the period directly after the prize, the pro- 
ductivity of laureates declines more than the 
productivity of rank-and-file scientists of 
the same age, but the social demands of the 
prize are more disruptive for the laureates 
who experienced comparatively large incre- 
ments in standing than for those who were 
already members of the scientific elite. 


. Changes in collaborative relationships also 


follow the award; prize-winning collabora- 
tions terminate sooner, on the average, when 
only one co-worker has been given the award 
than when the award is shared by several 
men. Laureates find new collaborators—as 
a group, they are not more apt to turn ‘to 
individual work after the prize. These 
changes, neither anticipated nor intended by 
the Nobel Foundation, testify to the multi- 
plicity of consequences of the most presti- 
gious of all awards in science. 


THE HAWTHORNE STUDIES: A RADICAL CRITICISM 
Arex CAREY 
University of New South Wales 


A detailed comparison between the Hawthorne conclusions and the Hawthorne evidence 
shows these conclusions to be almost wholly unsupported. The evidence reported by the 
Hawthorne investigators is found to be consistent with the view that material, and especially 
financial, reward is the principal influence on work morale and behavior. Questions are 
raised about how it was possible for studies so nearly devoid of scientific merit, and conclu- 
sions so little supported by evidence, to gain so influential and respected a place within 
scientific disciplines and to hold this place for so long. 


HERE can be few scientific disciplines 

or fields of research in which a single 

set of studies or a single researcher and 
writer has exercised so great an influence as 
was exercised for a quarter of a century by 
Mayo and the Hawthorne studies. Although 
this influence has declined in the last ten 
years as a result of the widespread failure 
of later studies to reveal any reliable rela- 
tion between the social satisfactions of indus- 
trial workers and their work performance, 
reputable textbooks still refer almost rever- 
entially to the Hawthorne studies as a classic 
in the history of social science in industry. 


One might have expected therefore that 
the Hawthorne studies would have been 
subjected to the most searching and skep- 
tical scrutiny; that before the remarkable 
claims of these studies, especially about the 
relative unimportance of fimancial rewards 
compared with purely social rewards, be- 
came so widely influential, the quality of the 
evidence produced and the validity of the 
inferences from it would have been meticu- 
lously examined and assessed. There have 
been broad criticisms of Mayo’s approach 
and assumptions, many of them cogent. 
They include charges of pro-management 
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bias, clinical bias, and scientific naiveté.t 
But no one has applied systematically and 
in detail the method of critical doubt to the 
claim that there is scientific worth in the 
original reports of the Hawthorne investi- 
gators. 


BACKGROUND 


The Hawthorne studies comprise a long 
series of investigations into the importance 
for work behavior and attitudes of a variety 
of physical, economic, and social variables. 
The principal investigations were carried 
out between 1927 and 1932, whereafter eco- 
nomic depression caused their suspensicn. 
The component studies may be distinguished 


as five stages: 


Stage I: The Relay Assembly Test Room 
Study. (New incentive system aad 
new supervision). 

Stage II: The Second Relay Assemtly 
Group Study. (New incentive 
system only). 

Stage III: The Mica Splitting Test Rocm 
Study. (New supervision only). 

Stage IV: The Interviewing Program 

Stage V: The Bank-Wiring “Observation 
Room Study. 


. Stages I to III constitute a series of par- 
tially controlled studies which were initially 
intended to explore the effects on work be- 
havior of variations in physical conditions 
of work, especially variations in rest pauses 
and in hours of work, but also in payment 
system, temperature, humidity, etc. 
However, after the studies had been in 
progress for at least twelve months the 
investigators came to the entirely unantici- 
pated conclusion that social satisfactions 
arising out of buman association in work 
were more important determinants of work 
behavior in general and output in particular 


1For a review of these charges and criticisms 
see Delbert Miller and William Form, Industrial 
Sociology, New York: Harper, 1951, pp. 74-83. For 
a defense see Henry A. Landsberger, Hawthoraze 
Revisited, New York: Cornell, 1958. Landsberger’s 
defense is restricted to the report of the Hawthorne 
studies by Fritz J. Roethlisberger and William 
Dickson, Management and the Worker, Cambridge, 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1939. Even this report, in 
Landsberger’s view, has “done the field of humen 
relations in industry an amount of harm which, 
in retrospect, appears to be almost irreparable.” 
Landsberger, op. cit., p. 64. 


than were any of the physical and economic 
aspects of the work situation to which their 
attention had originally been limited.? This 
conclusion came as “the great éclaircisse- 
ment... avi illumination quite different from 
what they had expected from the illumina- 
tion studies.” 3 It is the central and distinc- 
tive finding from which the fame and influ- 
ence of the Hawthorne studies derive. 

This “éclaircissement” about the predom- 
inart importance of social satisfactions at 
work occurred during Stage I of the studies. 
In consequence, all the later studies are in 
important ways subordinate to Stage I: “It 
was the origin from which all the subsequent 
phases sprang. It was also their main focal 
point. It gave to these other phases their 


significance in relation to the whole en- 
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Stages II and III were “designed to check 
on” (and were taken to supplement and 
confirm) the Stage I conclusion “that the 
observed production increase was a result 
of a change in the social situation ... (and) 
not primarily because of wage incentives, 
reduced fatigue or similar factors.” ” Stage 
IV was an interviewing program undertaken 
to explore worker attitudes. Stage V was a 
study of informal group organization in the 
work situation. 

The two later studies (IV and V) resulted 
directly from conclusions based on Stages 
J-III about the superior influence of social 
needs. Observations made in both were 
interpreted in the light of such prior con- 
clusions. Hence it is clear that, as main- 
tained by Urwick, Stage I was the key study, 
with Stages II and III adding more or less 
substantial support to it. The present paper 
will therefore be limited to a consideration 
of the evidence produced in Stages I-I 


2 George A. Pennock, “Industrial Research at 
Hawthorne,” Personnel Journal, 8 (February, 
1930), pp. 296-313; Mark L. Putman, “Improving 
Employee Relations,” Personnel Journal, 8 (Febru- 
ary, 1930), pp. 314-325. 

3 Fritz J. Roethlisberger, Management and 
Morale, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1941, p. 15. 

4Lyndall Urwick and Edward Brech, The Mak- 
ing of Scientific Management, vol, IO, London: 
Management Publications Trust, 1948, p. 27. See 
also Roethlisberger and Dickson, op. cit, p. 29. 

ë Morris S. Viteles, Motivation and Morale in 
Industry, London: Staples, 1954, p. 185. 
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for the famous Hawthorne conclusions about 
the superior importance for work behavior 
of social needs and satisfactions. 


THE PREFERRED INCENTIVE 
SYSTEM AND OUTPUT 


‘Stage I: Relay Assembly Test Room (new 
incentive and new supervision). In Stage I 
of the Hawthorne studies, five girls who 
were employed assembling telephone relays 
were transferred from the factory floor to 
a special test room. Here their output of 
relays was recorded for over two years dur- 
ing which a large number of alterations were 
made in their working conditions. These 
alterations included a much less variable 
assembly task, shorter hours, rest pauses, 
freer and more friendly supervision, and a 
preferred incentive system.’ These changes 
were introduced cumulatively and no con- 
trol group was established. Nonetheless, it 
was originally expected that the study would 
yield information about the influence of one 
or another physical condition of work.8 

At the end of two years, the girls’ output 
had increased by about 30 percent.® By this 
time, the investigators were confident that 
the physical changes in work conditions had 
been of little importance, and that the ob- 
served increase was due primarily to a 
change in “mental attitude” of the em- 
ployees resulting from changed methods of 
supervision.1° This change in mental atti- 
tude was chiefly characterized by a more 
relaxed “relationship of confidence and 
friendliness . . . such . . . that practically no 
supervision is required.” 14 

However, the standard report of the study 
recognizes that any of several changes intro- 
duced concurrently could, hypothetically, 
have caused both the observed change in 
mental outlook and the associated increase 
in output. The authors of the report list 
the following as providing possible “hy- 
potheses to explain major changes” in work 


8 Roethlisberger and Dickson, op. cht., pp. 21, 26. 

TIbid., pp. 22, 30-73. 

8 Ibid., p. 129; Pennock, op. cit., p. 299. 

® Roethlisberger and Dickson, op. cit., p. 160. 

10 Ibid., pp. 189-190; Pennock, of. cit, pp. 297- 
309. 

11 Pennock, op. cit., p. 309. 


behavior: 12 (i) changes in the character 
and physical context of the work task; 
(ii) reduction of fatigue and monotony con- 
sequent upon introduction of rest pauses and 
reduced hours of work; 18 (iii) change in 
the payment system; and (iv) changes in 
supervision with consequent social changes 
in group relations. 

The remainder of this paper will critically 
examine the evidence and arguments from 
which the investigators reached conclusions 
favorable to the last of these alternative hy- 
potheses. 

First hypothesis: changes in work task 
and physical .context. The investigators 
allow that “the fact that most of the girls 
in the test room had to assemble fewer types 
of relays could not be entirely ignored. Op- 
erator 5’s performance offered a convincing 
example. Of all the girls in the room she 
had had more different types of relays to 
assemble and of all the girls her output rate 
had shown the least improvement.” 14 
Whitehead reports that “later (1930-31) her 
(Operator 5’s) working conditions were in 
line with the rest of the group and her com- 
parative standing in the group definitely 
improved.” 48 

However, it was subsequently found that 
statistical analysis of the relevant data (i.e., 
the varying output of five girls who were 
subjected to numerous cumulatively intro- 
duced experimental changes) did not show 
“any conclusive evidence in favor of the 
first hypothesis.” On this ground the inves- 
tigators “concluded that the change from 
one type of relay to another familiar type 
did not sufficiently slow up output to explain 
the increased output of the relay test room 
assemblers as compared with the assemblers 
in the regular department.” 18 This conclu- 
sion leads the investigators to dismiss from 
further consideration the possibility that 


13 Roethlisberger and Dickson, op. cit., pp. 86-89. 

13 The investigators list fatigue and monotony as 
separate hypotheses. For brevity, these have been 
combined as one hypothesis, The same sort of 
critical objections are relevant to the arguments 
aná evidence advanced by the investigators with 
respect to both. 

14 Ibid., p. 87. 

1 T. North Whitehead, The Industrial Worker, 
London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1938, Vol. I, p. 65. 

16 Roethlisberger and Dickson, of. cit., p. 89. 
(Italics added.) 
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changes in task and conditions played any 
part at all in the observed increasé in out- 
put. 17 

Second hypothesis: reduced jc due to 
rest pauses and shorter kours. The investi- 
gators recognize that “the rest patises and 
shorter hours (may have) provided a relief 
from cumulative fatigue” resulting in higher 
output. They acknowledge that the fact zhat 
the rate of output of all but the slowest 
worker declined once the girls were returned 
to standard hours is “rather convincing evi- 
dence in favor of this argument.” 18 Yet the 
investigators eventually dismiss these factors 
on the grounds that under the new condi- 
tions of work neither work curves nor medi- 

‘cal examinations provided evidence that 

fatigue effects were present. Viteles has 
commented bluntly in this connection: “It 
is interesting to note that (these grounds) 
are exactly the same used by other investi- 
gators in illustrating the effectiveness of zest 
pauses by reason of reduced fatigue.” 1° 

By these arguments, the investiga-ors 
eliminated the first two of the four hypcth- 
eses originally proposed as alternative ex- 
planations of the 30 percent increase in cut- 
put observed in Stage I. This left two con- 
tending “explanations,” the new incentive 
system, and the new kind of supervision and 
related social factors. The problem of chcos- 
ing between these explanations led directly 
to the next two major experiments. 

Stage II: Second Relay Assembly Greup 
(new incentive system only). “The aim of 
(this experiment) was to reproduce the test- 


room situation (i.e., Stage I) only in respect. 


to the one factor of method of payment, 
using another group of operators. Since 


17 The scientifically illiterate procedure of dis- 
missing non-preferred explanations on the grounds 
that (i) the experimenters had found no conclusive 
evidence in favor of them ‘and/or (ii) there was 
no evidence that any onb of these explanaticns, 
considered by itself, accounted for af the efiect 
observed, recurs throughout Roethlisberger ¿nd 
Dickson’s report of the Hawthorne studies. This 
procedure is never applied to preferred hypotheses, 
which are assumed to be well-founded provided 
only that the evidence against them is less than 
conclusive. See, e.g., Roethlisberger and Dickson, 
op. cit., p. 160 and pp. 96, 108, 127. 

18 Ibid., p. 87. 

18 Morris S. Viteles, Industrial Psyckology, New 
York: Norton, 1932, p. 476. Italics in original. 
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method ‘of payment was to be the only 
alteration from the usual situation, it was 
thought that any marked changes in output 
could be reasonably related to this factor.” 2° 


Five girls who were employed on the same - 


sort’ of task as the girls in Stage I under 
ncrmal conditions on the factory floor were 
ziven the preferred incentive system which 


had been used throughout Stage I. Under - 


this system, the earnings of each girl were 
based on the average output of the five. 
Under the regular payment system, the 
earnings of each girl were based on the 
average output of the whole department 
{i.e., about 100 girls). 

Almost at once the Stage IT girls’ output 
increased by 12.6 percent.21 But the experi- 
ment caused so much discontent among the 
rest of the girls in the department, who 
wanted the same payment conditions,” that 
it was discontinued after only nine weeks. 


The output of the five girls promptly 


dropped by 16 ‘percent.?8 

As Viteles comments, “the increase in out- 
put during the period when the wage incen- 
tive was in effect, followed by a production 
decrease with the elimination of the wage 
incentive, represents evidence ordinarily in- 
terpreted as indicative of the direct and 
favorable influence of financial incentives 
tpon output.” 24 However, the investigators 
reject this interpretation and, without pro- 
ducing supporting evidence of any substance, 
corclude firmly % that the increase was due 
to inter-group rivalry resulting from the 
setting up of this second small group. 

The change in payment system alone 
(Stage IT) produced as much increase in 
output in nine weeks (possibly five weeks 7°) 
as was produced in about nine months by 
caange in payment system together with a 


20 Roethlisberger and Dickson, op. cit, p. 129. 

217bid., pp. 131-132, 577; Pennock, op. cit, 
p 307. 

22 Ibid., p. 133. 

22 According to an earlier report (Pennock, op. 
cÈ., p. 307), the increase in output was 13.8 per- 
cent, the experiment was discontinued after five 
weexs, and output then fell by 19-24 percent. 

24 Viteles, Motivation . . . , op. cit., p. 187. 

25 Roethlisberger and Dickson, op. cit., pp. 133- 
134, 158, 577. o 

26 Pennock, op. cit., p. 307. 
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change to genial supervision (Stage I). 
Yet this comparison appears not to ‘have 
made any impression on the investigators’ 
confidence about the superior importance 
of social factors.78 


Stage III: Mica Splitting. Test Room. 


(new supervision but no change in payment 
system). In Stage I, numerous changes had 
been introduced, resulting in a 30 percent 
increase in output, In Stage II, only one of 
these changes (the preferred incentive sys- 
tem) was introduced and a rapid 12 percent 
increase in output resulted. In Stage III, 
“the test-room situation was to be dupli- 
cated in all respects except for the change 
in pay incentive. If . . . output showed a 
trend similar to that noted in (Stage I), it 
would suggest that the wage incentive was 
not the dominant factor in the situation.” 29 
Stage ITI, then, sought to test the combined 
effect on output of change to a separate 
room, change in hours, and the introduction 
of rest pauses and friendly supervision. 
Again a selected group of five girls was 
closely studied and an increase in output 
was recorded—i5.6 percent in . fourteen 
months ®° or, if one follows Pennock, 20 
percent in twelve months.8? 

A comparison between Stage III and 
Stage I has little prospect of scientific use- 
fulness since in Stage III (i) the incentive 
system was different from both the disliked 
system used at the beginning of Stage I and 
the preferred system introduced shortly 
afterwards, (ii) the type of work was quite 
different from. Stage I, and (iii) the ex- 
perimental changes were quite different.2? 
However, it is this comparison which has 
been taken by reporters of the studies 88 
and by textbook authors ** to provide the 


27 That is, by the end of Experimental Period 7 
in Roethlisberger and Dickson’s output chart, op. 
cit, p. 78. : 

i Roethlisberger and Dickson, op. cit., pp. 160, 


3? Ibid., p. 129. 

30 Ibid., p. 148. 

31 Pennock, op. cit., p. 307. 

22 Roethlisberger and Dickson, op. ct, pp. 156, 


` 159. 


38 Ibid., pp. 146-149, 159-160; Pennock, of. ‘cit., 
p. 307. 

3t For example, “we cannot avoid being im- 
pressed by the fact that a wage incentive alone 
(Stage IT) increased production 12%, a change in 
the social situation raised output 15%, (Stage II) 
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principal experimental evidence about the 
relative importance of. financial and social 
motives as influences on output. Assuming 
with Roethlisberger and Dickson that Stage 
I and Stage IO have some minimum com- 
parability, it is important to examine pre- 
cisely how the investigators dealt with the 
evidence from these stages for the purpose 
of the comparison. : 

Comparison Between Results in Stages I, 
II, and IIT, (i) Stage III produced a claimed 
15 percent increase in rate of output over 
fourteen months. Thereafter the group’s 
average rate of output declined for twelve 
months before the study was terminated 
due to the depression and lay-offs. The in- 
vestigators attribute this decline entirely to 
anxieties induced by the depression,®®° ignor- 
ing the possibility that the preceding in- 
crease might also have been influenced by 


` changing general economic and employment 


conditions. They do this despite evidence 
that output among a group of 5,500 Haw- 
thorne workers rose by 7 percent in the 
two years preceding the experiment.5¢ 

(ii) In Stage DOI, the output rate for 
each girl shows continuous and marked fluc- 
tuations over the whole two years of the 
study.” To obtain the percentage increase 
to be attributed to each girl the investi- 
gators chose, for each girl, a “peak” output 
period within the study period and measured 


her increase as the difference between this — 


peak and her: output rate at the outset of 


and a combination of the two gave an increase 
of 30%. This looks surprisingly like an additive 
effect, with the social rewards being somewhat more 
potent in influencing behaviour than the monetary 
reward.” Ross Stagner, Psychology of Industrial 
Confitct, New York: Wiley, 1956, pp. 131-132. 
See also Milton Blum, Industrial Psychology and 
Its Social Foundations, New York: Harper, 1949, 
p. 26. 

35 Viteles comments on this perfod of declining 
output: “Both ‘the investigators and the operators 
were of the opinion that the rates on the new piece 
parts were not high enough in comparison with 
the old.’ Nevertheless scant consideration is given 
to the possibility that . .. a reduced appeal to 
economic motives could readily account in large 
part for the very severe drop in output observed 
during this final phase of the Mica Splitting Room 
experiment.” Viteles, Motivation ..., op. dt, p. 
191. 

38 Whitehead, op. cit., vol. II, Chart J-53. 

31 Roethlisberger and Dickson; op. cit., p. 147. 
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the study. These peaks occur at different 
dates for different girls. To secure the 15 per- 
cent increase that is claimed, the study is, in 
effect, terminated at different conveniently 
selected dates for different girls, Ther2 is 
no one period over which the group achieved 
the 15 percent average increase claimed.®? 
(iii) In Stage I, two measures of the 
workers’ performance are used: total out- 
put per week,*° and hourly rate of ourput 
by weeks.*! It is not clear from Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson’s report of Stag: I 
whether the increase is in total output, or 
rate of output. It is described only as “in- 
crease in output,” and “output rose . 
roughly 30%,” 42 which would ordinarily 
be taken to mean an increase in total eut- 
put. But the investigators make it clear in 
passing 43 that throughout the studies tney 
used rate of output per hour as “the most 
common arrangement of output data” by 
which to “portray the general trend in ef- 
ficiency of each operator and of the grovp.” 
Whitehead, who produced a two-volume 


statistical study of Stage I as comparion . 


volumes to Roethlisberger and Dickscn’s 
standard report, is very clear on this point: 
“All output will be expressed in the fcrm 
of a rate .. . as so many relays per 
hour.” 44 

However, Whitehead employs throughout 
his study the description “weekly rate of 
output” when he means rate of output ber 
hour by weeks.*® This practice, coupled with 
his habit of not labelling the ordinates of 
his charts dealing with changes in output, 
and added to by Roethlisberger and DEK- 
son’s use of phrases such as “increase in 
output” to mean both increase in rate of 
output per hour and increase in total out- 
put, has led to widespread misinterpretation 
of the Hawthorne results, and textbook ac- 
counts which are seriously in error.*® 


38 Tbid., p. 148. 

89 Ibid., pp. 146-148, 159-160. 

40 Ibid., p. 78. 

41 Ibid., p. 76. 

42 Ibid., p. 160. 

43 Ibid., pp. 55, 77. f 

44 Whitehead, op. cit, vol. I, p. 34. 

45 Ibid., vol. II, Chart B4. 

48 For example, Edwin Ghiseli and Clarence 
Brown, Personnel and Industrial Psychology, New 
York: McGraw Hill, 1948, pp. 435—437; and James 
A. C. Brown, Social Psychology of Indus.ry, 
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Several points are of present importance. 
For Stage I, it is not clear whether the 30 
percent increase in output claimed refers 
to rate of output or total output. It does 
ot matter which measure is used to calcu- 
Iate percent increase in output in Stage I 
since the total hours worked per week at 
zhe end of the study period is only 4.7 per- 
cent less than at the beginning.*7 Thus, an 
increase of the order of 30 percent would 
result from either method of calculation. In 
Stage III, however, it makes a great deal 
of difference which method is used, and 
hourly rate of output is the only measure 
used. Thus, the 15 percent “increase in 
output” 48 claimed. for Stage III is an in- 
crease in rate of output per hour worked, 
not in total output. Indeed, it is only by 
this measure that any increase at all in out- 
put can be shown. 

If total output per week is used to mea- 
sure performance in Stage III, the 15 per- 
cent increase claimed for Stage III reduces 
to less than zero because although output 
per hour increased by 15 percent, the weekly 
hours decreased by 17 percent, irom 5514. - 
to 46%.49 

From Evidence to Conclusions. By sub- 
tracting the 15 percent increase in Stage 
HI (which is an increase in rate of output) 
from the 30 percent increase in output in 
Stage I (which is all, or nearly all, an 
increase in ¢otal output), the investigators 
conclude that 15 percent remains as “the 
maximum amount (of increase in output) 
to be attributed to the change in wage in- 
centive” introduced in Stage I. The investi- 
gators acknowledge the wholly speculative 
nature of this calculation, yet go on to as- 
sert in a summary of events to date that 
the conclusion “seemed to be warranted 
from the test room studies so far . . . that 


Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1954, pp. 71-72. These 
aithors incorrectly report an almost continuous 
increase in total weekly output over the first nine 
months of Stage I. In fact, there was no increase 
except in the period of eight weeks immediately 
fellowing the introduction of the preferred incentive 
swstem. There was no improvement in weekly 
output in either the preceding period or the four 
experimental periods extending over six months 
which followed it. s 

#° Roethlisberger and Dickson, of. cit., pp. 76-77. 

4€ Ibid., pp. 159-160. 

+4 Ibid, pp. 136-139. 
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it was impossible to consider (a wage ivn- 
centive system) as a thing in itself having 
an independent effect on the individual.” "° 

It is important to appreciate just how 
invalid are the inferences made. In Stage I, 
friendly supervision and a change to a pre- 
ferred incentive system led to an increase 
in total output of about 30 percent. In 
Stage III, friendly supervision without a 
change in payment system led to no increase 
in total output, but to a less than compen- 
sating increase in output per hour over a 
period during which working hours were 
reduced from 55% to 46%. This could be 
interpreted to mean that when working 
hours exceed about 48 per week such extra 
working-time may bring little or no increase 
in total output—a finding which had been 
well-established many ‘years before.5! This 
interpretation would have left the way clear 


to attribute the 30 percent increase in Stage. 


I entirely to the preferred incentive system. 
Instead, by the rather special method of 
analysis and argument that has been out- 
lined, the investigators reached the conclu- 
sion that the effect of a wage incentive 
system is so greatly influenced by social 
considerations that it is impossible to 
consider it capable of independent effect. 

A similar situation holds with regard to 
Stage II. As Stage II was planned, the 
“method of payment was to be the only 
alteration from the usual situation” with the 
express intention that “any marked changes 
in output” could then be “related to this 


' factor.” 52 There was a marked change in 


output—an immediate 12 percent increase. 


‘There was an immediate change in behavior 


—the other girls in the department de- 
manded the same conditions. This would 
seem to require a conclusion in favor of 


50 bid., p. 160. Viteles bluntly rejects this infer- 
ence as invalid, but textbook treatments of the 
Hawthorne studies generally accept it without 
demur. Viteles, Motivation ..., op. cit, p- 193. 

51 Horace M. Vernon, Industrial Fatigue and 
Efficiency, London: Dutton, 1921. Ghiselli and 
Brown haye summarized Vernon’s findings as 
follows: “In a munitions plant, when the working 
week was reduced from 66 to 48.6 hours (a reduc- 
tion of 26%) hourly output was increased by 
68% and total output for the week by 15%. This 
instance could be multiplied many times.” Ghiselli 
and Brown, of. cit., p. 242. 

52 Roethlisberger and Dickson, op. cit, p. 129. 


the importance of a preferred incentive sys- 
tem, but no such conclusion was reached. 
As a first step in the interpretation of 
the Stage II results, Roethlisberger and 
Dickson noticed, post koc, that somewhere 
in the “daily history record” of the Stage I 
group was a reference to a comment by one 
member of that group that a “lively inter- 
est” was being taken in their output by 
members of the new Stage II group. At 
this point, the investigators simply note this 
and hint at significance to come. Twenty- 
four pages later we are told that “although 
output had risen an average of 12% in 
(Stage II) it was quite apparent that fac- 
tors other than the change in wage incentive 
contributed to that increase . . . There was. 
tome evidence to indicate that the operators 
in (Stage II) had seized upon this test as 
an opportunity to prove to everyone that 
they could do as well as the (Stage I) 
operators. They were out to equal the lat- 
ters' record. In view of this, even the most 
liberal estimate would put the increase in 
output dué to the change in payment alone 
at somewhat less than 12%.” (Italics 
added). Since no additional evidence had 
been produced, this judgment lacks any 
serious foundation. ; 
Much later (p. 577) the matter is re-. 
turned to and, with no additional evidence, 
we are given to understand that the increase 
in output in Stage II was due to certain 
“social consequences” of the “basic social 
situation.” This situation is simply asserted 
to have been one in which “rivalry (with 
the Stage I group) was brought to a focus” 
by setting up the Stage It group whose 
“output rose rapidly”? In consequence. 
Stage II was “designed to test the effect of 
a (change in) wage incentive” on output.™ 
The preferred incentive system was intro- 
duced and output immediately rose 12 per- 
cent. It was withdrawn and output immedi- 
ately dropped 17 percent. Not encouraging . 
results for anyone who believed that ‘wage 
incentives were relatively unimportant and 
incapable of “independent effects.” Yet these 
awkward results were not only explained 
away but converted to positive support for 


"t8 bid., p. 134. 
th Ibid., p. 576. 
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just such conclusions, all on the basis of 
a single hearsay comment by one girl. 

The investigators carry the day for the 
hypothesis that “social factors were the 
major circumstances limiting output.” They 
conclude that “none of the results (in Stages 
I, II and III) gave the slightest substantia- 
tion to the theory that the worker is pri- 
marily motivated by economic interest. The 
evidence indicated that the efficacy of a 
wage incentive is so dependent on its rela- 
tion to other factors that it is impossible 
to separate it out as a thing in itself having 
an independent effect.” 55 This conclusion 
is a striking contrast to the objective results 
obtained in Stages I, II, and HI as these 
bear on incentive systems: (i) when a 
preferred wage incentive system was intro- 
duced, total weekly output per worker rose 
(Stage I and Stage It); (ii) when the pre- 
ferred incentive system was withdrawn, out- 
put promptly dropped (Stage II); (iii) 
when changes in supervision, hours, etc. 
were introduced but with no change in in- 
centive system, no increase in weekly out- 
put per worker resulted (Stage III). 

Viteles, an unusually perceptive critic of 
the Hawthorne studies, has commented 
caustically on Stage III: “This increase in 


output, representing an average rise of 15% - 


in the first 14 months of the experiment, 
would ordinarily be accepted as evidence 
that the introduction of rest pauses and the 
shortening of the work day can in them- 
selves result in increased output, even in 
the absence of changes in the way of en- 
hancing the wage incentive.” 58 Yet Viteles 
misses the important point that there was 
no overall increase in total weekly output 
in Stage [II—only a less than compensating 
increase in output per hour when shorter 
hours were worked. It is clear that he sup- 
poses the 15 percent increase to be an 
increase in total output.5” Viteles’ patience 
is great, and his criticism of the Hawthorne 
studies restrained. But they eventually draw 
from him a testy general protest about “the 
more ‘subtle’—certainly more subjective— 
form of analysis and interpretation which 
has generally characterized interpretation 


8 Ibid., pp. 575-576. 
56 Viteles, op. cit., Motivation ... 
öt Ibid., p. 5. 


, P. 190. 
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of the ‘Hawthorne data by the Harvard 
group.” 58 : 

It remains to consider more closely the 
complementary Hawthorne claim that it was.- 
friendly supervision and social factors which ` 
were the principal influences leading to the 
larze rise in output in Stage I. 


A CLOSER LOOK AT FRIENDLY 
SUPERVISION IN ACTION 


The whole of the Hawthorne claim that 
friendly supervision and resulting work- 
group social relations and satisfactions are 
overwhelmingly important for work behav- 
ior rests on whatever evidence can be ex- 
tracted from Stage I, since that is the only 
study in the series which exhibits even a 
suriace association between the introduction 
of such factors and increased output. 

Stage I began with five girls specially se- 
lected 5* for being both “thoroughly experi- 
enced” and “willing and cooperative,” 80 
so there was reason to expect this group to 
be more than ordinarily cooperative and 
competent. Yet from very early in the study 
“the amount of talking indulged in by all 
the operators” had constituted a “problem,” 
because it “involved a lack of attention to 
work and a preference for conversing to- 
gether for considerable periods of time.” 6t 
The first indication in the report that this 
might be a serious matter occurs on August 
2nd, 1927, twelve weeks after the girls’ in- 
stallation in the test-room, when four of the 
five operators were brought before the fore- 
man ® and reprimanded for talking too 
much.® Until November, however, “no at- 
tempt had been made to do away with this 
privilege, although several attempts had 
been made by the foreman to diminish what 


58 Thid., p. 256. 

59 Note, however, that while the five girls were 
“all chosen from among those with a considerable 
experience in the assembly of this kind of relay” 

. “the actual method of selection was quite 
informal and somewhat obscure; it appears to 
Fave been determined by the girls themselves in 
conjunction with their shop foreman.” Whitehead, 
op. ct., vol. I, p. 14. 

6 Roethlisberger and Dickson, op. cit, p. 21. 

Slibid., p. 53. 

62 Foremen were on a par with departmental 
chiefs and four ranks above operatives. Ibid., p. 11. 

63 Ibid., p. 38. 
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seemed to him an excessive amount of talk- 
ing.” But Operators 1A and 2A in particu- 
lar continued to fail to display “that ‘whole- 
hearted cooperation’ desired by the investi- 


‘| gators.” “Any effort to reprimand them 


would bring the reply ‘We thought you 


”" "wanted us to work as we feel’ ”,® since that 


was what the supervisors had. told them at 
the beginning of the study.® 

By November 17th, 1927, the situation 
had not improved and disciplinary rules 
were resorted to. All of the operators were re- 
quired to call out whenever they made mis- 
takes in assembly, and they were prevented 
from talking. By December, “the lack of 
cooperation on the part of some of the 
operators was seriously alarming a few of 
the executives concerned.” Supervisors were 
asked to give the girls a “lint”. by telling 
them that they were not doing as well-as 
expected of them and that if they didn’t 
improve they would lose their free lunches.®¢ 

From now on the girls, but especially 1A 


_ and 2A, were “threatened with disciplinary 


action” and subjected to “continual repri- 


* mands.” “Almost daily” 2A was “reproved”’ 


for her “low output and behavior” (sic).& 
The investigators decided 1A and 2A did 
not have “the ‘right’ mental attitude.” 2A 
was called up before the test-room authori- 
ties “and told of her offenses of being moody 
and inattentive and not cooperative.” She 
was called up again before the superin- 
tendent.°8 Throughout this period output 
for all five girls remained static or falling.® 
After eleven weeks of serious but ineffective 
disciplinary measures and eight months af- 
ter the beginning of the study, 1A and 2A 
were dismissed from the test room for “gross 
insubordination” and declining or static out- 


put.7° Or, as Whitehead puts it, they “were _ 


removed for a lack of cooperation, which 


es Ibid., p. 53. ? 

65 Ibid., p. 21; Whitehead, op. cit., vol. I, p. 26. 

88 Whitehead, op. cH., vol. I, p. 16. 

6t Ibid., pp. 116-118. 

88 Roethlisberger and Dickson, op. cit., p. 55. 
Superintendents controlled a branch of the works 


- and were seven ranks above operators. Ibid., p. 11. 


8? Ibid, p. 78. See Experimental Period 7 in 
Figure 7. 
70 Ibid., pp. 53-57. 


would have otherwise necessitated greatly 
increased disciplinary measures.” 74 

1A and 2A were replaced by two girls 
chosen by the foreman ™ “who were experi- 
enced relay assemblers and desirous of par- 
ticipating in the test.” These two girls (des- 
ignated Operators 1 and:2) were transferred 
to the test room on January 25th, 1928.78 
They doth immediately produced an output 
much greater (in total and in -rate per 
hour) than that achieved by any of the - 
original five girls on their transfer to the 
test room and much above the performance 
at any time of the two girls they replaced.” 

Operators 1 and 2 had been friends in the 
main shop. Operator 2 was the only Italian 
in the group; she was young (twenty-one) 
and her mother died shortly after she joined 
the test room; 7 after this “Operator 2 
earned the larger part of the family, in- 
come.” “(F)rom now on the history of'the 
test room revolves around the personality 
of Operator 2.” 7° Operator 2 rapidly (i.e., 
without any delay during which she might 
have been affected by the new supervision) 
adopted and maintained a strong and effec- 
tive disciplinary role with respect to the 


71 Whitehead, op. cit., vol. I, p. 118. In Mayo’s 
accounts it is first said that these two operators 
“dropped out” (Elton Mayo, The Human Problems 
of an Industrial Civilization, Boston: Harvard 
Business School, 1946, p. 56) and later that they 
“retired.” (Elton Mayo, The Social Problems of an 
Industrial Civilisation, London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1949, p. 62.) It is also interesting to 
compare the above account of events in the test 
room and drawn'from the standard reports with 
Mayo’s picture of the test room. According to 
Mayo’s account, success was achieved “largely 
because the experimental room was in charge of 
an interested and sympathetic chief observer. He 
understood clearly from the first that any hint 
of the ‘supervisor’ in his methods might be fatal 
to the interests of the inquiry . . . He helped the 
group to feel that its duty was to. set its own 
conditions of work, he helped the workers to find 
the ‘freedom’ of which they so frequently speak 
... At no time in the (whole period of the study) 
did the girls feel that they were working under 
pressure.” (Mayo, The Human Problems ..., op. 
cit., pp. 68-69). 

13 Roethlisberger and Dickson, of. cit., p. 60. 

T3 Ibid., pp. 55, 56, 60. 

T4 Ibid., Figure 6, p. 76 and Figure 7, p. 78. Com- 
pare output curves during’ the first seven Experi- 
mental Periods with output from the second week 
of Experimental Period 8. 

Të Ibid., pp. 61-62. 

78 Whitehead, op. cit, vol. I, p. 120. 
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` rest of the group,” and led the way in ir- 
creased output in every period from her ar- 
rival till the end of the study. In this she 
was Closely followed by the other new giri, 
Operator 1.78 

At the time that Operators 1 and 2 were 
brought into the test room, daily hours cf 
work were shortened by half an hour but 
it was decided to pay the operators the day 
rate for the half hour of working time loi. 
A little later, the working day was reduced 
by a further half hour, and again the girls 
were paid for the time (one hour per day) 
they didn’t work.”® Later still, the girls wer 
given Saturday mornings off and again they 
were paid for the time not worked.®° 

Summing up experience in the test room 
up to exactly the time when the two oper- 
ators were dismissed,®! the investigators 
claim that “it is clear” that over this period 
there was “a gradual change in social inter- 
relations among the operators themselves, 
which displayed itself in the form of ner 
group loyalties and solidarities . . . (anc; 
.. . a change in the relations between the 
operators and their supervisors. The test 
room authorities had taken steps to obtair 
the girls’ cooperation and loyalty and to re- 
lieve them of anxieties and apprehensions 
From this . . . arose . . . a change ix 
human relations which came to be of great 
significance in the next stage of the experi- 
ment, when it became necessary to seek a 
new hypothesis to explain certain unexpected 


1T Ibid., pp. 120-129; Roethlisberger and Dickson, 
op. cit., pp. 63, 74, 86, 156, 167. 

78 Roethlisberger and’ Dickson, op. cit, p. 162. 

19 Whitehead, op. cit, vol. I, pp. 121-122. 
Roethlisberger and Dickson (0. cit, pp. 60, 62) 
give no indication that the operators were paid for 
these hours not worked. Indeed, their account 
clearly implies that they were not so paid (#bid., 
pp. 63-64). But Whitehead is quite explicit on this 
point. 

80 Roethlisberger and Dickson do report (op. cit., 
p. 68) that the girls were paid for the half day 
` on Saturdays which was not worked. They acknowl- 

edge that this “added a new factor to the situation 

which cannot be disregarded and which has to be 

taken into account In comparing this period with 

any other” (ibid. p. 69). They take no further 

account of it, however, just as they take no further 

` account of the unworked hours paid for on the 
occasions when the work day was shortened. 

81 That is, up to the end of Experimental Period 

7 in Roethlisberger and Dickson’s terminology. 


results of the inquiry.” ®? In view of the 
evidence reviewed ‘here this would seem to 
be a somewhat sanguine assessment of de- 
velopments in the test room up to this 
point, It is, therefore, necessary to examine 
more systematically the way in which the 
behavior of the supervisors on the one hand 
and of the operators on the other (including 
their changing output) varied during the 
period under consideration. 

It is already clear that whatever part 
satisfying social relations at work—resulting 


‘from free and friendly supervision—may 


have played in producing the increase in 
output, there were other influences likely to 
have been important, e.g., a period of fairly 
stern discipline, the dismissal of two work- 
ers, and their replacement hy people of 
rather special personality and motivation. 


In order to assess these various influences - 


on output it is necessary to consider how 
work performance varied during the periods 
when these changes were introduced. This 
is difficult because none of the reports of 
the Hawthorne studies provides actual fig- 
ures covering the way in which output 
changed throughout Stage I. Consequently, 
one must work with such estimates as can 
be derived from the various graphs and 
charts of output-change that are supplied, 
and supplemented by occasional statements 
in the texts which give additional quantita- 
tive information. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE EVIDENCE: VARIA- 
TIONS IN SUPERVISORY PRACTICE AND 
VARIATIONS IN OUTPUT 


For present purposes, Stage I may be 
divided into three phases: Phase I: the 
first three and a half months in the test 
room during which supervision seems to 


. have been fairly consistently friendly, cas- 


ual, and at low pressure; Phase II: a fur- 
ther interval of about seven months during 
which supervision became increasingly stern 
and close. This phase culminates in the 
dismissal of two of the five operators and 


their replacement by workers of rather ` 


special character and motivation. Phase II: 


a final long period during which output rose | 


82 Roethlisberger and Dickson, op. cit., pp. 58-59. 
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rapidly and there was a return to free and 
friendly supervision. 

Supervision during Phase I. “Besides the 
girls who composed the group under study 


there was a person in the experimental room : 


who was immediately in charge of the test.” 
This was the test room observer whose two- 
fold function was “to keep accurate records 

. . and to create and maintain a friendly 
atmosphere in the test room.” He “as- 
sume(d) responsibility for most of the day 
to day supervision” while in other matters 
such as accounting, rate revision, and pro- 
motion, responsibility rested with the fore- 
man, 58 

It is quite clear from Roethlisberger and 
Dickson’s account that during Phase I the 
supervisors did everything in their power 
to promote a free, cooperative, and non- 
coercive relationship.®* At the outset of the 
study the girls “were asked to work along 
at a comfortable pace” and were assured 
“that no attempt would be made to force 
up production.” They were led to expect 
changes in working conditions which might 
be “beneficial and desirable from the em- 
ployees’ point of view,” and were told that 
there was no reason why “any (such) change 
resulting in greater satisfaction of employ- 
_ ees” should not be maintained, and this 
“regardless of any change in production 
rate.” ® “The test room observer was chiefly 
concerned with creating a friendly relation 
with the operators which would ensure their 
cooperation. He was anxious to dispel any 
apprehensions they might have about the 
test and, in order to do this, he began to 
converse informally with them each day.” 88 
Some weeks after the study began, there 
was a friendly talk with the doctor about 
the physical examinations and ice cream was 
provided and a party planned. Also, the 
girls were “invited to: the office of. the super- 
intendent who had talked to them, and in 
various other ways they had been made 
the object of considerable attention.” 8 Al- 
though there had been from almost the be- 
ginning a good deal of talking among the 


88 Ibid., pp. 22, 37. 
84 Ibid., pp. 32-39. 

85 Ibid., p. 33. 

86 Fbid., p. 37. 

87 Ibid., pp. 34, 39. 
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girls, a fairly permissive attitude had been 
taken about this.88 

Output during Phase I. There was “no 
appreciable change in output” on transfer 
to the test room,® but there was a “down- 
ward tendency” during the first five weeks 
thereafter,°° despite facilities which “made > 
the work slightly easier.” °t 

At the end of five weeks, the new wage 
incentive system was introduced and output 
increased.®* From the output chart?! this 
increase may be estimated at 4 or 5 per- 
cent. However, this increase must be ac- 
cepted with some caution, for the investi- 
gators report that the “change in method 
of payment necessitated a change in piece- 
rates.” ° It was apparently judged that 
under the new conditions of work, (which 
did not include all of the types of relay 
assembled on the shop floor, and where 
there was one layout operator to five as- 
semblers instead of one to six or seven as 
on the shop floor) new rates were necessary. 
We are told that “the chief consideration in 
setting the new piece rates was to determine 
a rate for each relay type which would pay 
the operators the same amount of money 
they had received in the regular department 
for an equivalent amount of work.” ® But 
it is well-established that the unreliability 
of time-study ratings can be expected to 
yield errors of at least 5 percent between 
different ratings of similar tasks.2° So no 
great reliance can be placed on the observed 
4 or 5 percent increase in output jollowing 
the introduction of the new incentive system 
and the associated new piece-rates. Indeed, 
there is perhaps some recognition of this in 
Roethlisberger and Dickson’s introductory 
comment that early in the study “a change 
in wage payment was introduced, a neces- 
sary step before the experiment proper 
could begin.” 9% Phase I ends after fifteen 
weeks of friendly supervision with a some- 


88 Ibid., p. 53. 

88 Pennock, of. cit., pp. 301, 304. 

20 Roethlisberger and Dickson, of. cit., p. 58. 

91 Ibid., pp. 33-34, 39. 

82 Ibid., p. 58. 

23 Ibid., p. 56. 

54 Ibid., p. 34. 

85 Ibid., p. 35. 

26 Viteles, Motivation ..., op. cit, pp. 30-38. 

3T Roethlisberger and Dickson, op. cit., p. 29, 
italics added. 
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what doubtful increase of 5 percent which 
occurred with the introduction of a preferred 
incentive system. 

Supervision during Phase IT. “The second 
phase .. . covering an inferval of approxi- 
mately seven months was concerned with the 
effects of various kinds of rest pauses.” °8 
The investigators emphasize that by the 
beginning of this phase not only was super- 
‚vision friendly, but the relation between 
workers and supervisors was “free and 
easy.” ® Their account of actual supervisory 
behavior during succeeding months supports 
these claims. (i) On each of the four occa- 
sions when rest pauses were varied, the girls 
were consulted in advance, and on all but 
one occasion their expressed preferences 
were accepted. (ii) The investigators decided 
to pay the girls their bonuses monthly in- 
stead of weekly, but when the girls were 
“told about this decision they objected and 
the plan was dropped. That the girls “felt 
free to express their attitudes” and that 
the investigators altered their plans out of 
regard for these attitudes is said to be 
“typical of the supervisory technique em- 
ployed” which “proved to be a factor of 
utmost importance in interpreting the results 
of the study.” (iii) Later the girls were 
given free lunches and were consulted about 
what should be served.1°° _ 

However, the problem of excessive talking 
among the girls worsened. No attempt had 
been made to prohibit talking, although 
four of the girls had been “given a talk 
regarding their behavior” 1° Now this “Jack 
of attention to work and preference for 
. conversing together for considerable peri- 
ods” was judged to be reaching such pro- 
portions that the “experiment was being 
jeopardized and something had to be 
done.” *? A variety of disciplinary proce- 
dures of increasing severity were applied, 
but with little effect. Finally, the leaders in 
talking (operators 1A and 2A) were dis- 
missed from the test room “for lack of 
cooperation which would have otherwise 


28 Ibid., p. 40. This phase actually extends from 
Aug. 8, 1927 to January 21, 1928, a period of 
twenty-four weeks. - 

29 [bid., pp. 45-46. 

100 bid., pp. 48-9, 51. 

_ 11 Tbid., p. 38. 
~ 108 Tbid., pp. 53-54. 
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necessitated greatly increased disciplinary 
measures.” 

Output during Phase II. There was no 
change in weekly output during this six- 
month period. “Total weekly output does 


not decline when rest pauses are introduced, 


but remains practically the same during all 
the rest period experiments.” 1° 

Supervision during Phase ITI. At the be- 
ginning of Phase II,2°* the two dismissed 
girls were replaced by two girls chosen by 
the foreman. Something has already been 
said about the way in which these girls at 
once took and maintained the lead in output’. 
and about how one of them, who had a 
special need for more money took over the 
general leadership and discipline of the rest 
of the group. These points will bear under- 
lining by direct quotation: 


“When Operator 2 joined the group, her 
home was largely dependent upon her earn- 
ings, and within a few weeks her father lost 
his job and became temporarily unemployed. 
Thus, to her natural sense of responsibility 
was added the factor of poverty; and Oper- 
ator 2 began to urge the remainder of the 
group to increase their output,” 10% 

“Operators 1 and 2 were very deiinitely 
the fastest workers of the group in 1928, and 
this was freely recognized by the others.” 108 

“On the whole, from January to November 
1928, the Relay Test Group showed no very 
marked developments apart from a growing 
tendency for the discipline to pass from the 
hands of the supervisor to those of the group 
itself, largely as represented in the person of 
Operator 2.” 107 

“Operator 2 became recognized as the 
leader of the group, both by the operators 
themselves and by the supervisor. It is doubt- 
ful whether any operator could have secured 
this position unless she had been the fastest 
worker, but the other qualifications possessed 
by Operator 2 were a bigh sense of the im- 
portance of the work for the group anda 
forceful personality,” 108 

“Op. 2. ‘Oh! what’s the matter with those 
other girls, I’ll kill them.’ ” 109 (This expostu- 


108 Ibid., p. 79. 

10% Actually on January 25, 1928, two days after 
the beginning of Phase III. Thus, the resulting 
sharp rise in output does not show fully on 
Roethlisberger and Dickson’s weekly output charts 
(op. cit., pp. 76, 78) until the second week of their 
Experimental Period 8. 

108 Whitehead, of. ct., vol. I, pp. 122-123. 

106 Thid., p. 126. 

107 bid., p. 124. 

108 Ibid., p. 129. 

109 Ibid.) p. 127. 
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lation was provoked by the output curves - 


showing operators 3, 4, and 5 on a downward 
trend.) 


From then on supervision again became in- 
creasingly friendly and relaxed. This friend- 
liness of supervision often had a very tangi- 
ble character. From the arrival of the new 
- workers in the test room, the observer 
“granted them (all) more and more privi- 
leges.” The preferred‘ incentive system, the 
rest pauses, the free lunches, and the “par- 
ties” following the regular physical exam- 
inations all continued.+?° In addition, within 
the next eight months the girls were first 
paid for half an hour per day not worked, 
and then for an hour a day not worked, 
and finally for Saturday mornings not 
worked. Approximately eight months after 
the arrival of the new girls, all these privi- 
leges except the preferred incentive system 
and the parties were withdrawn. The girls 
were warned in advance about this with- 
drawal of privileges and were assured that 
the new and heartily disliked conditions 
“would terminate after approximately three 
months.” Despite this promise, the girls’ 
work deteriorated immediately: they wasted 
time in various ways such as reading news- 
papers, eating candy, and going for drinks 
and the observer shortly “discovered that 
the girls were attempting to keep the output 
rate low . . . so as to make sure that rest 
pauses would be reinstated.” The observer 
“again tried to stop the excessive talking” 
by “reprimand and threat.” He told the 
girls that “unless excessive talking ceased it 
might become necessary to continue the 
-experiment without rest pauses for a longer 
period.” #12 

At this point, the girls had been in the 


test room eighteen months and had achieved’ 


nearly áll the eventual 30 percent increase 
in output. Yet it would seem that Operator 
2, the incentive system, and the other privi- 
leges, as well’ as “reprimand and threat” 
played a significant part in determining the 
work behavior and output of the group. It 
is also clear from Roethlisberger and Dick- 


son’s account that for a great part of the. 


time following the arrival of Operators 1 


120 Roethlisberger and Dickson, op. cit, pp. 71, 
72, 77, 
141 Fbid., pp. 70-72. 
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and 2, the girls worked very well and hap- 


- pily and that while they did so, supervision 


was relaxed and friendly and relations con- 
tinued to be satisfactory. But there would 
seem to be good grounds for supposing that 
supervision became more friendly and re- 
laxed because output increased rather than 
vice versa. . 

Output during Phase II. Output for the 
whole group rose markedly during the sev- 
eral months after the dismissal of 1A and 
2A, owing chiefly to the contributions from 
the new operators.1 Thereafter, the group’s 
total output rose more slowly for a further 
year (with a temporary drop when the. 
Saturday morning shift was discontinued 


for a time), 


SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE ABOUT 
SUPERVISION AND OUTPUT 


. (i) Apart from a doubtful 4-5 percent 
increase following the introduction of a pre- 
ferred Incentive system, there was no in- 
crease in weekly output during the first 
nine months in the test room, despite a 


-great deal of preoccupation on the part of 


the supervisors with friendliness towards 
the workers, with consultation, and the 
provision of a variety of privileges not 
enjoyed on the factory floor. 

(ii) From the beginning of what Roeth- 
lisberger and Dickson describe as the “ex- 
periment proper,” that is, after the period 


in which the new incentive system was in- 


troduced, there was no increase in weekly 
output during the next six months. When it 
became apparent that free and friendly -su- 
pervision was not getting results, discipline 
was tightened, culminating in the dismissal 
of two of the five girls. 

(iii) The dismissed girls were replaced 
by two girls of a special motivation and 
character who immediately led the rest in 
a sustained acceleration of output. One of 
these girls who had a special need for extra 
money rapidly adopted and maintained a 
strong disciplinary role with respect to the 
rest of the group. The two new girls led 
the way in increased output from their ar- 
rival till the end of the study. 

- (iv) Total output per week showed a sig- 


112 [bid., Figure 7, p- 78. 
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nificant and sustained increase only after 
. the two girls who had the lowest output 4 
were dismissed and replaced by selected out- 
put leaders who account for the major part 
of the groups’ increase, both in output rate 
and in total output, over the next seventeen 
months of the study. 

(v) After the arrival of the new girls and 
the associated increase in output, official 
supervision became friendly and relaxed 
once more. The investigators, however, pro- 
vide na evidence that output increased þe- 
cause supervision became more friendly 
rather than vice versa. In any case, friencly 
supervision took a very tangible turn Sy 
paying the girls for time not worked the 
piece-rate was in effect increased. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The critical examination attempted here 
by no means exhausts the gross error and 
the incompetence in the understanding and 
use of the scientific method which perme- 
ate the Hawthorne studies from beginning 
to end. Three further studies were con- 
ducted: the Bank Wiring Observation Room 
Study; the Interviewing Program; and the 
Counselling Program. These studies cannot 
be discussed here, but I believe them to be 
nearly as worthless scientifically as the 
studies which have been discussed.* This 
should not be surprising, for they arose out 
of “evidence” found and conclusions reached 
in the earlier studies and were guided by 
. and interpreted in the light of the strongest 
preconceptions based on the conclusions of 
the earlier studies. 

There are major deficiencies in Stages I, 
“TI and DI which have hardly been touched 
on: (i) There was no attempt to establish 
sample groups representative of any larger 


118 Ibid., p. 162. 

114 For substantiation of this judgment with 
respect to the Bank Wiring Observation Room 
Study 3ee A. J. Sykes, “Economic Interest and the 
Hawthorne Researches: A Comment,” Human Re- 
lations, 18 (August, 1965), pp. 253-263. 
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population than the groups themselves. 
Therefore, no generalization is legitimate. 
(ii) There was no attempt to employ con- 
trol data from the output records of the 
girls who were not put under special experi- 
mental conditions. (iii) Even if both of 
these points had been met, the experiments 
would still have been of only minor scien- 
tific value since a group of five subjects is 
too small to yield statistically reliable re- 
sults. Waiving all these points, it is clear 
that the objective evidence obtamed from 
Stages I, IT, and III does not support any 
of the conclusions derived by the Hawthorne 
investigators. The results of these studies, 
far from supporting the various components 
of the “human relations approach,” are sur- 
prisingly consistent with a rather old-world 
view about the value of monetary incentives, 
driving leadership, and discipline. It is only 
by massive and relentless reinterpretation 
that the evidence is made to yield contrary 
conclusions. To make these points is not 
io claim that the Hawthorne studies can 
provide serious support for any such old- 
world. view. The limitations of the Haw- 
thorne studies clearly render them incapable 
of yielding serious support for any sort of 
generalization whatever. 

If the assessment of the Hawthorne stud- 
ies offered here is cogent, it raises some 
questions of importance for university teach- 
ers, especially for teachers concerned with 
courses on industrial organization and man- 
agement. How is it that nearly all authors 
of textbooks who have drawn material from 
the Hawthorne studies have failed to recog- 
nize the vast discrepancy between evidence 
and conclusions in those studies, have fre- 
quently misdescribed the actual observations 
and occurrences in a way that brings the 
evidence into line with the conclusions, and 
have done this even when such authors 
based their whole outlook and orientation 
on the conclusions reached by the Haw- 
thorne investigators? Exploration of these 
questions would provide salutary insight into 
aspects of the sociology of social scientists. 


SOCIAL STATUS AND ATTITUDES TOWARD PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL DISORDER: THE PROBLEM OF 
TOLERANCE OF DEVIANCE *- 


Bruce P. DOHRENWEND AND EDWIN CHIN-SHONG 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University 


This is a study of attitudes toward psychological disorder on the part of community leaders 
in contrast to ethnic cross-sections in an area of New York City. Its focus is on two sugges- 
tions by previous investigators: first, that there has been a growing acceptance of a mental: 
health orientation towcrd problems of deviant behavior, especially in high-status groups; 
second, that there is an apparently greater tolerance of deviance in low-status groups. 
Results indicate that, while there may be an increasing tendency to use the label “mentally 
iR” for describing different types of deviant behavior, sharp differences in judgments of the 
seriousness of the problems remain. While psychiatrists’ evaluations center on the amount 
of the individual's underlying psychopathology, the public tends to judge seriousness in 
terms of the magnitude of the overt threat to others. At the extreme, predisposition to 
narrow the focus of concern to sociopathic forms of deviance is inversely related to social 
class. and may be reinforced by lower-class life. 

The appearance of greater tolerance of devient behavior in low-status groups is an artifact of 
viewing their attitudes within a high-status frame cf reference. When both lower- and upper- 
status groups define a pattern of behavior as seriously deviant, lower status groups are less 
tolerant. Moreover, the relatively tolerant policy of upper-status groups appears to be a 
consequence of their generally more liberai orientation rather than of comprehension of the 
nature of psychopathology in psychiatric terms. 


F the attitudes of members of different 
social classes toward problems of men- 
tal illness, Hollingshead and Redlich 

write: 
Perception of the psychological nature of 
personal problems is a rare trait in any 


* This work has been supported in part by 
Grants OM-82, MH 07327, MH 07328, and MH 
10328 from the National Institute of Mental Health, 
U.S. Public Health Service. It has also been sup- 
ported in part by Grant’ 01053 from the N.Y.C. 
Health Research Council to the Community Popu- 
lation Laboratory of Columbia’s School of Public 


’ Health and Administrative Medicine. We are very 


grateful to Robert Hill, who participated not only 
in the interviewing of cross-section respondents, 
but also in preliminary analysis of the data. We 
are grateful also for the fine job done by all the 
interviewers. Those who did the interviews with 
leaders are mentioned in separate publications on 
the leaders alone. The following social scientists 
were included among the interviewers of the cross- 
section respondents: Kurt Finsterbush, Ira Greiff, 
Robert Hill, and Pedro Vales. We would also like 
to express our appreciation to psychiatrists in 
Dohrenwend’s classes at Columbia and at the 
William Alanson White Institute who helped im- 
mensely by providing clinical judgments about the 
fictitious case descriptions of different types of 
psychiatric disorder used in this study. Finally, we 


person and in any class, but it is found more 
irequently in the refined atmosphere of 
Classes I and II than in the raw setting of 
Class V. As a consequence, we believe that 
far more abnormal behavior is tolerated by 
the two lower classes, particularly Class V, 
without any awareness that the motivations 
behind the behavior are pathological, even 
though the behavior may be disapproved by 
the class norms.+ 


The most systematic evidence Hollings- 
head and Redlich present in support of this 
view is not on class attitudes towards devi- 
ance but rather on the consequences of such 
attitudes for referral processes. As they show, 
lower-class patients are far more likely to 
have come into treatment via the police and 
the courts than higher-class patients of simi- 
lar diagnostic types. In contrast, higher-class 
patients are far more likely to be referred by 
farnily and friends. It seems possible, there- 
fore, that the lower classes tolerate deviant 





would like especially to thank the community leaders 
and cross-section respondents who have cooperated 
so well with us in this research. ` 

1 August B. Hollingshead and Frederick C. Red- 
lich, Social Class and Mental Illness, New York: 
Wiley, 1958, pp. 172-173. 
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behavior up to the point where outside inter- 
vention brings it to treatment agencies. On 
the other hand, the fact, that lower-class pa- 
tients are more likely to be referred by the 
police and courts may indicate a Jack of 
positive orientation toward the mental 
health services. It does not necessarily imply 
tolerance of deviance—especially if it were 
to be found that calls to the police often 
come.from the families and neighbors of 
lower-class patients. 

Another possible indication that there is 
greater tolerance in lower-class groups for 
the kinds of deviance involved in mental dis- 
order is contained in a study by Freeman 
and Simmons.? They found that the instru- 
mental performance of higher-class patients 
was better than that of lower-class patients 
following discharge from mental hospitals. 
They speculate that this may be due to 


higher expectations for good performance 


and stronger sanctions against poor perform- 
ance from the upper-class families of such 
patients. As Freeman and Simmons point out, 
however, a plausible alternative interpreta- 
tion is that the upper-class patients were 
capable of, or could develop, superior instru- 
mental performances to begin with. 

The most direct data on class differences 
in attitudes towards mental disorder comes 
from studies such as those of Star ® and the 
Cummings.* Most of them center on differ- 
ences in the reactions of people with different 
amounts of education, an indicator of social 
class, to fictitious descriptions of different 
types of mental disorder. Meant to illustrate 
paranoid schizophrenia, simple schizopare- 
nia, anxiety neurosis, alcoholism, compulsive- 
phobic behavior, and juvenile character dis- 
order, the six descriptions were develcped 
by Star with psychiatric consultation and are 
stated as follows to respondents: 

1. Pm thinking of a man—let’s call him 

Frank Jones—who is very suspicious; he 

doesn’t trust anybody, and he’s sure that 

everybody is against him. Sometimes he 


2 Howard Freeman and Ozzie G. Simmons, The 
Mental Patient Comes Home, New York: Wiley, 
1963. 

8 Shirley A. Star, The Public’s Ideas about Men- 
tal Illness, National Opinion Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1955, mimeographed. 

í Elaine Cumming and John Cumming, Closed 
Ranks, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1957. 


thinks that people he sees on the street are 
talking about him or following him around. 
A couple of times, now, he has beaten up 
men who didn’t even know him. The other 
night, he began to curse his wife terribly; 
then he hit her and threatened to kill her 
because, he said, she was working against him, 
too, just like everyone else. 
2. Now here’s a young woman in her twenties, 
let’s call-her Betty Smith .. . she has never 
had a job, and she doesn’t seem to want to 
go out and look for one. She is a very quiet 
girl, she doesn’t talk much to anyone—even . 
her own family, and she acts like she is 
afraid of people, especially young men her 
own age. She won’t go out with anyone, and 


- whenever someone comes to visit her family, 


she stays in her own room until they leave. 
She just stays by herself and daydreams all 
the time, and shows no interest in anything 
or anybody. 

3. Here’s another kind of man; we can call 
him George Brown. He has a good job and is 
doing pretty well at it. Most of the time he 
gets along all right with people, but he is 
always very touchy and he always loses ‘his 
temper quickly, if things aren’t going. his 
way, or if people find fault with him. He 
worries a lot about little things, and he seems 
to be moody and unhappy all the time. Every- 
thing is going along all right for him, but he 
can’t sleep nights, brooding about the past, 
and worrying about things that might go 
wrong. 

4. How about Bill Williams? He never seems 
to be able to hold a job very long, because 
he drinks so much. Whenever he has money 
in his pocket, he goes on a spree; he stays 
out till all hours drinking, and never seems 
to care what happens to his wife and children. 
Sometimes he feels very bad about. the way 
he treats his family; he begs his wife to 
forgive him and promises to stop drinking, 
but he always goes off again. 

5. Here’s a different sort of girl—let’s call 
her Mary White. She seems happy and cheer- 
ful; she’s pretty, has a good job, and is 
engaged to marry a nice young’ man. She 
has loads of friends; everybody likes her, 
and she’s always busy and active. However, 
she just can’t leave the house without going 
back to see whether she left the gas stove 
lit or not. And she always gées back again 
just to make sure she locked the door. And 
one other thing about her: she’s afraid to ride 
up and down in elevators; she just won’t go 
any place where she’d have to ride in an 
elevator to get there: . 

6. Now, I'd like to describe a twelve year old 
boy—Bobby Grey. He’s bright enough and 
in good health, and he comes from a comfort- 
able home. But his father and mother have 
found out that he’s been telling lies for a 
long time now. He’s been stealing things 
from stores, and taking money from his 
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mother’s purse, and he has been playing 

truant, staying away from school whenever 

he can. His parents are very upset about the 

wey he acts, but he pays no attention to 
eae 


The Cummings, describing their own re- 
sults in using these cases write: 


One overall impression emerges from the 
responses to these cases. The definition of 
mental illness is much narrower in the minds 
of the lay public than in the minds of psy- 
chiatrists and the professional mental health 
workers ... . Our interviewers were shocked 
at the respondents’ denial of pathological 
conditions in the case histories, because they 
assumed that lay people could accept Jess 
behavior as normal. But a very wide spectrum 
of behavior appears to be tolerated by the 
laity—at least verbally—as reasonably close 
to normal... .5 


Since the usual finding is that the tendency to 
deny pathological conditions in these case de- 
scriptions varies inversely with education,® 
the inference is that tolerance of such be- 
havior is greatest in the low status groups. 

However, the Cummings also found that 
the less-educated expressed greater social 


distance from “former mental hospital pa- ` 


tients” and from “a person who had been 
mentally ill.” Here, the respondent was not 
being asked to say whether different kinds 
of behavior indicated mental illness but to 
react to hypothetical situations in which he 
was asked to include in or exclude from cer- 
tain activities and relationships persons oñ- 
cially defined as once having. been mentally 
ill. By extension of this reasoning we would 
say that the lower-status respondents showed 
_less tolerance. 

When we consider attitudes towards types 
of deviant behavior other than those included 
under mental disorder, the picture is further 
complicated. Stouffer showed in a nationwide 
study that in attitudes toward political non- 
conformity, it is the high-status leaders and 
the well-educated who are most tolerant of 
deviance.” In contrast, it is the lower-edu- 


5 Ibid., pp. 100-101. 

6 See, e.g., Paul V. Lemkau and Guido M. Cro- 
cetti, “An Urban Population’s Opinion and Knowl- 
edge about Mental IIness,” American Journal of 
‘Psychiatry, 118 (February, 1962), pp. 692-700; 
also, results from the present study shown in 
Table 6. 

7 Samuel A. Stouffer, Communism, Conformity 
and Civil Liberties, New York: Doubleday, 1955. 
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cated, lower-status groups who are least 
tolerant of politically deviant behavior. Lip- 
set, in reviewing the evidence, finds it “clear 
and consistent—the lower strata are the least 
tolerant.” 8 He cites, for example, a study 
by Eysenck which shows that working-class 
members, in contrast to middle-class mem- . 


‘bers, in the Conservative, Liberal, Socialist, 


and even the Communist Party in England 
tended to be less tolerant of deviations 
from standard moral or religious codes, as 
well as more anti-Negro, anti-Semitic, and 
xenophobic.® 

The work of Kohn strongly suggests that 
more than in the middle class, working-class 
parents appear concerned with conformity 
and the consequent display of “respectable” 
behavior. Middle-class parents, in contrast, 
seem to value self-direction rather than con- 
formity to external proscriptions. The differ- 
ence appears to be more in what is valued 
than in tolerance of departures from what 
is valued, 


THE PROBLEM 


We must ask ourselves why the notion 
that there is greater tolerance in the lower 
classes of the kinds of deviance involved in 
mental disorder seems so compelling in the 
face of inconclusive and even conflicting evi- 
dence. Is it possible that the idea of greater 
tolerance of deviance is appealing because it 
is somehow in accord with prevailing stereo- 
types of lower-class life? 14 If so, the stereo- 
types themselves require re-examination. 

Recall that Hollingshead and Redlich 
specify the lowest status groups as most 
likely to show greater tolerance of deviance. 
Should we look, then, for tolerance of mental 
disorder mainly in slum environments char- 
acterized by high rates of delinquency and 


8 Seymour M. Lipset, Political Man: The Social 
Bases of Politics, New York: Doubleday, 1963, p. 
103. 

°H. J. Eysenck, The Psychology of Politics, 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954. 

10 Melvin L. Kohn, “Social Class and Parent- 
Chiid Relationships: An Interpretation,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LXVIT (January, 1963), pp. 
471-480. 

11 See Urie Bronfenbrenner, “Socialization and 
Social Class through Time and Space,” in Eleanor 
E. Maccoby, Theodore M. Newcomb, and Eugene 
L. Hartley (eds.), Readings in Social Psychology, 
Third Edition, New York: Henry Holt, 1958. 
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crime? Again there are problems, The fact 
that there are high rates of deviant behavior 
in a group need not imply that it is tol- 
erated by the group—if, by tolerance, we 
mean “sympathy or indulgence for beliefs 
or practices differing from or conflicting with 
one’s own.” 12 There are at least two other 
possibilities. One is that the slum dwellers 
do not share the norms of the wider society, 
in which case they are not reacting to devi- 
ance at all, as they define it. Second, the be- 
havior may be seen as deviant, but the re- 
action is one of fearful immobility or apathy 
rather than sympathy. Here, “to tolerate” 
would have to have the connotation not of 
indulgence but rather that of “to suffer to 
be or to be done without prohibition, 
hindrance or contradiction.” 18 Clearly, there 
can be different kinds of “tolerance” for dif- 
ferent kinds of “deviant” behavior. We shall 
have to specify what we mean by “tolerance” 
and “deviance” in relation to social status 
and mental disorder. 

Our aim is to investigate the proposition 
that there is greater tolerance of deviance in 
lower- than in higher-status groups. Let us 
first be clear about the kinds of deviance 

` with which we will be concerned and with 
what can reasonably be meant by tolerance 
of these kinds of deviance. 

The Behavior Which ts Seen as Deviant. 
We are concerned with the kinds of deviance 
‘involved in what the 1952 Diagnostic and 
Statistical Manual of the American Psychiat- 
ric Association defines as mental disorders, 
especially those that may be of psychogenic 
origin. Although these include a tremen- 
dous range and variety of behaviors, our 
problem is narrowed somewhat. We exclude, 
for example, political nonconformity and the 
unusually high performance that stems from 
genius. In short, we are concerned with cer- 
tain kinds of behavior which depart from 
psychiatric norms in such a way as te be 
clinically judged harmful to the individual 
displaying it or to others in social relation- 
ships. Descriptively, these behaviors are con- 
sonant with illustrations in the APA manual. 
Thus the behaviors with which we are con- 


18 Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary, 
Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merrlam Company, 
1963. 

18 Ibid. 
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cerned are those officially defined by the 
mental health professions as deviant and 
within their jurisdiction. 

Earlier we described the six fictitious case 
descriptions developed by Star with psychiat- 
ric consultation to illustrate mental disorder. 
We asked 34 psychiatrists to make judgments 
similar to those made about the cases in 
studies of public attitudes.1* Almost unani- 
mously, the psychiatrists have seen all six 
es illustrations of different types of mental 
disorder. Thus the descriptions do indeed 
provide an illustrative, though not com- 
pletely representative, sample of the kinds 
ef behavior with which we are concerned. 

Still another index of such behavior is 
zhe label “patient” in a mental hospital or 
outpatient facility. The assumption here is . 
zhat the behavior over which the agency has 
jurisdiction must have occurred in order for 
the admission to have taken place. Here; of 
course, it is the jurisdictional fact that is 
clearly represented by the index rather than 
the specific behavior involved. - 

The Question of Whether Such Behavior 
4s Seen as Deviant by Other than Members 
of the Mental Health Professions. There is 
no question that behaviors such as those por- 
trayed in the six fictitious case descriptions 
are seen as deviant, that is, as harmful de- 
partures from their norms, by: psychiatrists. 
There is a question, however, as to how 
widely their views are shared. Star found in 
1950 that, of the six case descriptions, only 
the paranoid was seen as mentally ill by the 
majority of a nationwide sample of adults 
in the United States. The Cummings ob- 
tained similar results in their study of a 
Canadian town a year later. Three studies 
10 to 15 years later got rather different 
results. The first of these was conducted by 
Lemkau and Crocetti in Baltimore * and 


14Of the 34 psychiatrists, 24 were trainees in 
the Division of Community Psychiatry at Columbia 
and 10 were students at the William Alanson White 
Institute. All but eight of the 34 had completed 
residency training or, in the case of three foreign 
trained psychiatrists, the equivalent. The majority 
of the ‘remainder were in the third year of resi- 
dency training. There were no noticeable differences 
between the Columbia as against the William 
Alanson White psychiatrists in any of the judg- 
ments we asked them to make. , 

18 Lemkau and Crocetti, op. cit. 
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the second by Meyer in Easton, Maryland.1¢ 
The third consists of our own research with 
community leaders 1" and with a probability 
sample of Jewish, Irish, Negro and Puerto 
Rican adult residents of Washington Heights 
in New York City.18 As Table 1 shows, re- 


16Jon K. Meyer, “Attitudes Towards Mental 
ness in a Maryland Community,” Public Health 
Reports, 79 (September, 1964), pp. 769-772. 

11 These leaders include state senators, assembly- 
men, municipal court justices, police captains, busi- 
nessmen, school principals, clergymen, and heads 
of such organizations as the local Chamber of 
Commerce, League of Women Voters and Puerto 
Rican hometown clubs. In all, 91 persons were 
designated on the basis of position and/or reputa- 
tion for inclusion in the study. Interviews were ob- 
tained with 87 of these, all but eight of whom come 
` from one of the four main ethnic groups in Wash- 
ington Helghts: Jewish, Negro, Irish, and Puerto 
Rican. Almost three-fourths are college graduates 
and, as a rule, have gone on to graduate training 
as well. For a more detailed description of these 
leaders and how they were selected, see, for example, 
Bruce P. Dohrenwend, Viola W. Bernard, and Law- 
rence C. Kolb, “The Orientations of Leaders in an 
Urban Area Toward Problems of Mental Illness,” 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 118 (February, 
1962), pp. 683-691. 

18 This small sample of adults under 65 years of 
age was selected from a larger probability sample 
drawn in Washington Heights by the Community 
Population Laboratory of the Columbia University 
School of Public Health and Administrative Medi- 
cine. The larger sample is described in Jack Elinson 
and Regina Loewenstein, Community Fact Book 
for Washington Heights, New York City, 1960-61, 
New York: Columbia University School of Public 
Health and Administrative Medicine, 1963. The 
present probability subsample was selected on the 


basis of the ethnicity of the male head of the house- . 


hold. An equal number of households was desig- 
nated from each of the four main ethnic groups 
in Washington Heights: Jewish, Negro, Irish, and 
Puerto Rican, in that order of size. Within each 
ethnic group, proportional allocation according to 
educational level was employed. Negro and Puerto 
Rican respondents were interviewed by Negro and 
Puerto Rican interviewers. Husbands and wives were 
interviewed separately but simultaneously in different 
parts of thelr apartments by’ male and female inter- 
viewers respectively. In all, 94 married couples and 
26 single male household heads (214 individuals in 


all) were to be interviewed. Interviews were com- ° 


pleted with the designated respondents in 69 per- 
cent of the households. An additional 12 percent 
had to be removed from the sample because we 
could not locate them or because of verified moves 
out of the state, death, etc. Respondents in 19 
percent of the households, disproportionately first- 
generation Irish, refused to be interviewed after 
repeated call-backs, In all, 71 percent of the desig- 
nated respondents were interviewed. This gives us 
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spondents in the three studies done in the 
1950’s were far more likely to see the cases 
as mentally ill than respondents in the two 
studies done around 1950. 

While it is true that the five populations 
sampled differ in size and other characteris- 
tics, there is no ready explanation for the 
marked contrast between results of the later 
studies and results of the earlier. Star’s 
1950 nationwide sample is demographically 
different, to be sure, from respondents in 
metropolitan Baltimore or New York during 
the1960’s. However, the nationwide sample 
is also different demographically from that 
of the Canadian town whose population was 
about 1,500. Yet the Canadian town was 
studied, with similar results, at about the 


. same time Star did her research. Moreover, 


among the three later studies, Easton, with a 
population of 6,337, contrasts greatly with 
the two metropolitan areas in demographic 
character though not in judgments about the 
case descriptions. 

Lemkau and Crocetti, aware of the usual 
finding of a strong positive relation between 
educational level and tendency to see the 
cases as mentally ill, point out that the 
median of 9.7 years of school in Baltimore is 
hardly high enough to explain the difference 
between their own results and those obtained 
in the earlier studies. Nor, as Table 1 shows, 
is Baltimore an exception im this regard. 
The educational levels of the populations 
studied show far less relation to tendency to 
see mental illness in the cases than to the 
dates the studies were done. In the absence 
of a follow-up study of a nationwide sample 
which would settle the issue, it seems plausi- 
ble to interpret these results as indicating an 


a rather good representation of married couples in 
all groups other than the Irish who were born in 
Treland. We fared less well with the 26 single male 
household heads designated for interview. Of these, 
14 were Negro and we succeeded in obtaining 
interviews with only 8. Single female household 
heads were excluded altogether by our design for 


‘selecting the subsample. Further description and 


analysis of the subsample in relation to the larger 
sample from which it was drawn are contained in 
Eruce P. Dobrenwend, “Social Status and Psycho- 
logical Disorder: An Issue of Substance and an 
Issue of Method,” American Sociological Review, 
31 (February, 1966), pp. 14-34 and Barbara S. 
Dohrenwend and Bruce P. Dohrenwend, “Sources 
of Refusals in Surveys,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
in press, 
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TABLE 1. PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS IDENTIFYING MENTA ILLNESS IN Ficririous Case DESCRIPTIONS: SIX 
Samecze Suateys 
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Washington Washington 








Hts., Hts., 
Small 1963-64 1960-61 
Canecian Baltimore, Easton, (Cross- (Community 
US.,1950 Town, 1951 1960 Md., 1962 Section) Leaders) 
Case Description (N=3,500) (N=178) (N=1,736) (N=139) (N==151)  (N=87) 
Paranoid 75 8 91 89 90 100. 
Simple schizophrenia 34 36 78 77 67 72 
Alcoholic 29 25 62 63 41 63 
Anxiety neurotic 18 z2 * s 31 49 
Juvenile character disorder 16 4 s s 41 51 
Compulsive-phobic behavior 7 4 ° s 24 40 
Median years of 
formal education 9.3” 9.9* 9.7 : 11.7 16+ 
* Not available. 


> U.S, Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of Population: 1950, Vol. II, Part I. 
° Calculated from Elaine Cumming and John Cunning, Closed Ranks, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 


University Press, 1957, p. 58. 


increase over the last 10 to 15 years in tae 
public’s readiness to see such behavior as 
` mentally ill.19 Why such a shift may have 


19 We at first thought that the difference in -e- 
sults obtained by Star in 1950 and those obtained by 
Lemkau and Crocetti in 1960 might have been cue 
to the fact that Lemkau and Crocetti changed zhe 
order in which the three case descriptions they 
used were presented to the respondents. They pre- 
sented the simple schizophrenic first, the alcoholic 
second, and the paranoid third. In contrast, Star 
presented the paranoid first, the simple schizo- 
phrenic second, the anxiety neurotic third, and the 
alcoholic fourth. We tested the effect of this change 
on our Washington Heights cross-section respon- 
dents by systematically alternating the Star and the 
Lemkau and Crocetti order in which the cases 
were presented. Analyses of variance showed, hew- 
ever, that there is no main effect of order, nor -are 
there interactions between order and educat.cn, 
ethnicity, or sex. We also thought. that the Eigh 
tendency of low-educated respondents in Baltimcre 
to recognize mental illness in the cases might be 
due to acquiescence on the part of low-educzted 
Negroes; see, for example, Arthur Couch and Een- 
neth Kenniston, “Yeasayers and Naysayers: Agree- 
ing Response Set as a Personality Variable,” Jomnal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 60 (March, 
1960), pp. 151~174, and Dohrenwend, op. cit. 

We could find no evidence that a curviliiear 
relationship in Lemkau and Crocetti’s data be- 
tween tendency to see mental illness in the cases 
and educational level is due to an acquieszence 
response on the part of Negroes with less than five 
years of education. However, a separate sudy 
Dohrenwend did on this problem, a study of a small 
sample of low educated Negroes, may have failed 
to provide an adequate test of acquiescence. The 


téken place and what it may mean are quite 
other matters. 

Lemkau and Crocetti interpreted their 
Baltimore results as possible evidence of a 
triumph for efforts at mental health educa- 
tion. It may be, however, that the apparent ` 


experimental manipulation consisted of alternating 
a question sequence asking about whether the 
cases were “mentally ill” with a question sequence 
azking whether they were “mentally healthy.” Un- 
fortunately, the latter is probably not the only alter- 
native to mental illness in the minds of our re- 
spondents. 

20 Whether increased use of the label “mentally 
iW” helps or hinders the aims of mental health edu- 
cation is another matter. We do find that the 
Higher the tendency to recognize mental illness in 
taese cases, the higher the tendency to recommend 
telp from the mental health professions. Indeed, 
jadgments that the behavior is mentally ill are 
Fetter predictors of whether referral to the mental 
tealth professions will be advocated than judgments 
that the behavior represents a serious problem. 
Nevertheless, Phillips found that with hypothetical 
cases like Star’s, fictitious persons showing identical 
behavior were more likely to be rejected on a 
social distance scale if they were said to be receiving 
kelp from a psychiatrist than if they were said to 
be receiving help from physician or clergyman, or 
‘vere not getting professional help; see Derek L. 


- Phillips, “Rejection: A Possible Consequence of 


Seeking Help for Mental Disorders,” American So- 
ological Review, 28 (December, 1963), pp. 963-972. 
Thus, the increased use of the label “mentally i” 
Zor various kinds of behavior may be helpful or 
not, depending on the alm. If the aim is to have 
more of the individuals who show such behavior 


x 
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TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION oF FICTITIOUS CASE DESCRIPTIONS BY DEGREE OF SERIOUSNESS: THIRTY- 
$ Four PSYCHIATRISTS 


Case Description 

Degree of Simple Juvenile Char- Compulsive- Anxiety 
Seriousness Paranoid Schizophrenic Alcoholic acter Disorder Phobic Neurotic 
1 (Most serious) 64.7 32.4 2.9 0.9 0.0 0.0 
2 29.4 52.9 11.8 2.9 0.0 2.9 
3 5.9 11.8 61.8 17.6 2.9 0.0 
4 0.0 2.9 17.6 44.1 20.6 14.7 
5 0.0 0.0 2.9 14.7 41.2 41.2 
6 (Least serious) 0.0 0.0 2.9 20.5 35.3 41.2 

Total 100.0 100.0 99.9 99.9 100.0 100.0 


historical shift is more one of superficial 
labeling than of conviction, for there are 
still some important differences in the way 
psychiatrists and the public view these cases. 

When asked to rank order the six cases 
from most to least serious; our groups of 
psychiatrists expectably saw the paranoid 
schizophrenic and the simple schizophrenic 
as most serious, as Table 2 shows. In con- 


trast, our community respondents in Wash- - 


ington Heights appear to have given higher 


` priority to other factors than the seriousness 


referred to the mental health professions, increased 
use of the label may do so. If, however, the end 
is to reduce social distance between disturbed per- 
sons and the community, then use of the label 
“mentally ill” would be a hindrance. 


of psychopathclogy from a clinical point of 
view. 

In the Washington Heights studies of both © 
leaders and ethnic cross-sections from the 
community, we asked each respondent first 
whether he thought there was anything 
wrong with a case or not. If he said yes, he 
was then asked whether he thought the ficti- 
tious person described had some kind of men- 
tal illness or not. Then, regardless of whether 
or not he thought that the fictitious person 
was mentally ill, he was asked whether what 
was wrong was serious. This procedure, in 
which the judgment about mental illness pre- 
ceded the judgment about seriousness, might 
have been expected to produce judgments of 
seriousness contingent on judgments about the 
presence of mental illness. As Table 3 shows, 


TABLE 3. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION oF FICTITIOUS Case DESCRIPTIONS BY DEGREE OF SERIOUSNESS AND 
WHETHER MENTALLY ILL: WASHINGTON HEIGHTS SAMPLE ` 





Case Description 
Degree of Juvenile 

Seriousness and Character Simple Anxiety Compulsive- 
Whether Mentally I Paranoid Alcoholic Disorder Schizophrenic Neurotic Phobic 
Nothing wrong 2.5 8.8 15.6 6.7 29.2 42.9 
Something wrong but not 

mental illness and not 

serious 1.3 16.4 16.9 1£.1 25.0 23.5 
Mental iliness but not serious 6.7 10.5 14.3 28.6 25.4 27.7 
Not mental illness but serious 2.5 25.2 21.5 5.7 6.4 1.3 
Serious mental illness 87.0 39.1 32.5 39.9 14.0 4.6 

Total . 100.0 100.0 99.9 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Number of respondents * 238 238 237 238 236 238 
Percent judging case 

mentally ill - 93.7 49.6 46.3 68.5 39.4 32.3 
Percent judging case serious 89.5 64.3 54.0 49.6 20.4 5.9 ° 


“Leaders and cross-section combined. Respondents who did not answer the question are excluded from 


the base. 
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however, there is by no means a one-to-ene 
relationship between the two sets of judg- 
ments. The combined leader and cross-section 
respondents from Washington Heights were 
most likely to see as serious those cases taat 
threaten others: the paranoid, the alcohclic, 
and the juvenile character disorder.?1 Zhe 
resulting rank ordering of the cases on seri- 
ousness thus differs sharply from that of the 
psychiatrists.7* For example, the simple 
schizophrenic, which was second only to the 
paranoid in the psychiatrists’ rankings of 
seriousness, is fourth in likelihood of being 
judged serious by the community respon- 
dents. 

Although the definition by these respon- 
dents of the seriousness of the problems 
differs from that of the psychiatrists, the 
likelihood of their seeing the cases as men- 
tally ill directly parallels the psychiatrsts’ 
rankings of the relative seriousness of the 
six cases.*3 Note that there are distincive 
minority tendencies for the alcoholic and 
juvenile character disorder to be judged 
serious problems but not mentally ill, while 
the simple schizophrenic, anxiety neurtic 
and compulsive phobic tended to be jucged 


. 41 Leaders and cross-section respondents are com- 
bined in Table 3 because the relationships between 
judgments that each case is serious and judgments 
that the case represents mental illness do not ciffer 
in the two groups. 

32 Tt should be noted that the ranking procecures 
differed for the psychiatrists and the community 
respondents. The psychiatrists ranked each case 
from most to least serious whereas the community 
respondents were asked to make an either/or judg- 
ment as to whether each case was or was not 
serious. The resulting rank ordering for the com- 
munity respondents is thus in terms of the relative 


likelihood that a given case will be judged se-ious - 


- rather than the relative likelihood of its being 
placed by judges in one or another rank on ser ous- 
ness, However, since these judgments in the <om- 
munity form a Guttman scale we can assume that 
the resulting rank ordering is unidimensionz] in 
the case of the community procedure as well ıs in 
the case of the procedure used by the psychiatrists. 

33 As Table 1 showed, almost identical prcpor- 
tions (50 percent) of leaders see the anxiety neu- 
rotic and the juvenile character disorder as mertally 
ill. In contrast, the cross-section respondents are 
more likely to see the juvenile character diserder 
as mentally ill (41 percent) than the anxiety neu- 
rotic (31 percent). Otherwise the rank ordering 
of the cases on likelihood of being seen as mertally 
ill is the same for leaders and -cross-sectior re- 
spondents. 


mentally ill but not serious. The net result 
was that more community people saw the 
alcoholic and juvenile character disorder as 
serious problems than saw them as mentally 
ill. Just the opposite was the case with the 
simple schizophrenic, anxiety neurotic and 
compulsive phobic. Only in the case of the 
paranoid did the two judgments coin¢ide so 
that a majority of the community respon- 
dents thought of it as serious mental illness.** 

In a preceding study, we found that there 
were sharp contrasts within the leader group 
in the degree to which their responses to 
these case descriptions were consistent with 
a psychiatric frame of reference.*° Table 4 


shows that, using the measures and cutting 
points developed in the study of leaders, 
there are also sharp contrasts between the 
leader group as a whole and the combined 
ethnic cross-sections from Washington 
Heights.?8 Ta 


At first glance, the differences appear to. 


stem from a lesser tendency on the part of 
the cross-section respondents to see some- 
thing wrong in the cases, since all other 
judgments were contingent on this one. Note, 
however, that the difference is between per- 
cents of those who saw something wrong in 
all six cases. This cutting point, which de- 
scribes the standard set by the large majority 
of the leaders, obscures a rather high degree 
of consensus between the leaders and the 
cross-section respondents on most of the 
cases. Thus, like the leaders, large majorities 
of the cross-section respondents, ranging 
from 97 percent to 80 percent, saw some- 
thing wrong in the cases describing paranoid 
schizophrenia, simple schizophrenia, alcohol- 
ism, and juvenile character disorder. Only 
in the case of the compulsive-phobic behavior 
did less than a majority (46 percent) of the 
cross-section respondents say that something 


was wrong. This is in contrast to slightly ` 


3t The range who see the paranoid case as both 
mentally ill and a serious problem is from about 
95 percent of the leaders to about two thirds of 
the Puerto Rican cross-section respondents. 

25 E.g., Dohrenwend, Bernard and Kolb, op. cit. 

26In the leader group, judgments about mental 
illness in the cases and about whether the problems 
were serlous or not formed Guttman scales. The 
same judgments also scale in the cross-section sám- 
ple, with reproducibilities of .907 (mental illness) 


and .926 (serious) and scalabilities of .656 (mental 


iliness) and .738 (serious). 


yi 
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TABLE 4, PERCENTAGE Joporne FICTITIOUS Case DESCRIPTIONS AS SOMETHING WRONG, MENTALLY Inn, a 
Serious PROBLEM, on REQUIRING PROFESSIONAL HELP: LEADERS AND CROSS-SECTION SAMPLES 











- Leaders Cross-Section x? 
Judgments (N=87) (N=151) .- (df=1) P 

Sees something wrong in all six cases 70.1 33.8 -29.3 . E) 
Definition of mental illness includes more than the l i 

two cases of psychosis 64.4 45.7 7.7 <.01 
Definition of serious problem includes more than . . $ ' 

the three cases which threaten others 54.0 29.1 : 14.5 <.01 
Recommends help from members of the mental - ae 

health professions for more than half of the cases 64.4 28.5 29.3 <.01 





over 80 percent of the leaders. Here, and to a 
lesser extent in the case of the anxiety 
neurotic where 87 percent of the leaders as 
opposed to -62 percent of the cross-section 
respondents said there was something wrong, 


_is where the main difference lies. Overall, the 


cross-section respondents saw something 


wrong in an average of 4.6 of the cases com- ` 
.paréd to a leader average of 5.5—a difference, 
` to be sure, but also a consensus that there was 


something wrong in the large majority of 
the cases. Whether these cases were mentally 
ill or not, the seriousness of the problems 
involved, ‘and what should be done about 
them, are the questions on which there were 
large differences between the leaders and the 
cross-section respondents. Table 4 shows that 


the Washington Heights cross-section respon- ` 


dents departed much more from a psychiatric 
view in, that they tended to restrict their 
definition of what was mentally ill to the two 
psychotic cases, regarded only the cases that 
threaten others as serious, and were less 
likely to advocate help from the mental 
health professions for the problems de- 
scribed. 


The ethnic cross-sections are composed of 
Jewish, Irish, Negro and Puerto Rican resi- 
dents of Washington Heights. From the so- ` 
cial history of Washington Heights, we know 
that both Jews and Irish have been assimi- 
lated to more advantaged positions in the 


‘area in contrast to Negroes and Puerto 


Ricans, who, as more recent arrivals, inhabit 
the poorer sections?” The Puerto Ricans 
especially, as newest arrivals, would be ex- 
pected to depart furthest from the leader 
group in orientation toward the case descrip- ` 
tions. 

Table 5 shows that both the Irish and the 
Puerto Ricans were less likely than the Jews | 
and Negroes to see something wrong in all 
six cases. The difference is due largely to 
the fact that only slightly more than a quar- 
ter of the respondents in the Irish and in 
the Puerto Rican cross-sections judged that 
there was something wrong in the case of the 
compulsive-phobic, in contrast to about three 


` aT Lee Lendt, “A Social History of Washington 
Heights, New York City,” Department of Psychi- 
atry, Columbia University, mimeographed. 


TABLE 5, PERCENTAGE Jupcrnc Fictrrious Case DESCRIPTIONS AS SOMETHING WRONG, MENTALLY ILL, a 
SERIOUS PROBLEM, ox Requmminc PROFESSIONAL HELP, sy ETHNIC BACKGROUND; Cross-Secrion SAMPLE. 


: 7 Jewish 
Judgments _ =49) 

Sees something wrong in all six cases 51.0 
Definition of mental illness includes more 
' than the two cases of psychosis 53.1 
Definition of serious problems includes . 

more than the three cases which : 

threaten others 38.8 
Recommends help from members of the 

mental health professions for more 


than half of the cases - 44,9 





P 


uerto 
Irish Negro Rican x? 
N=30) N=32) (N=40) (df=3) P 
16.7 37.5 22.5 12.9 <.01 
53.3 50.0 27.5 7.35 NS 


43.3 21.9 12.5 11.31 <.05 


23.3 25.0 15.0 10.63  <.05 
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fifths of the Jews and slightly over half the 
Negroes. Only a small majority of the Irish 
and 40 percent of the Puerto Ricans saw 
something wrong in the case of the anxiety 
neurotic. In the “cases of the paranoid, sim- 
ple schizophrenic, alcoholic, and juvenile 
character disorder, at least two-thirds of the 
cross-section respondents in all four ethnic 
groups saw something wrong. Thus, as was 
the case in the comparison of leaders vs. 
cross-section respondents, there was substan- 
tial consensus on this count for the majority 
of the six cases. Again, the important con- 
.trasts, this time among the ethnic cross-sec- 
tions, are in what was wrong with the cases, 
the seriousness of the problems involved, and 
what should be done about them. Table 5 
shows that the sharpest differences are indeed 
between Puerto Ricans, who appear to de- 
part furthest from a psychiatric frame of 
reference, and the other three groups. Also, 
however, the Negroes, like the Puerto Ricans, 
have low tendencies to regard the disorders 
as serious. And of the four ethnic groups, 


“only the Jews even approached a majority 


that would recommend help from the mental 
health professions. l 

‘One of the most consistent findings in 
studies of attitudes toward mental illness, 
however, is that it is the more-educated who 
come closest to a psychiatric. point of view.?8 
Table 6 shows that this is the case in Wash- 
ington Heights: the lower the educational 


238 Cf. Howard E. Freeman, “Attitudes Toward 
Mental Illness among Relatives of Former Mental 
Patients,” American Sociological Review, 26 (Feb- 
ruary, 1961), pp. 59—66. 
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level, the further the departure from a psy- 
chiatric frame of reference. 

The question arises whether or not the 
ethnic differences shown in Table 5 above 
are a function of lower educational levels in 
the Negro and Puerto Rican groups. Almost 
a fifth of the Negroes and slightly over 30 
percent of the Puerto Ricans did not graduate _ 
from grammar school. In contrast, only about 
3 percent of the Irish and none of the Jews 
are in this category. Moreover, slightly over 
a quarter of the Jews are college graduates, 
which gives them almost a monopoly on 
higher education. Our ability to control : 
educational level while examining ethnic dif- . 
ferences is, therefore, limited to respondents 
with 8-11 and 12-15 years of education. 
Even here, the number of respondents in 
some cells is very small. Nevertheless, when 
this control is introduced, it appears that 
differences in the tendency to see mental 
illness in the cases and the tendency to advo- -. 
cate help from members of the mental health 
professions are largely a function of educa- 
tion: the higher the educational level, ‘the 
stronger these tendencies, regardless of ethnic 
background. In contrast, the tendencies to 
see something wrong and to regard the prob- 
lems as serious appear to be related to a 
complex interaction of ethnicity and educa- ` 
tion. 

Let us look further into the relationship 
between regarding the disorders as serious 
and the ethnic and educational backgrounds 
of the cross-section respondents. We had 
found in the earlier study that the cutting 
point on the “serious” scale used above 


TABLE 6. PERCENTAGE JUDGING FICTITIOUS Case DESCRIPTIONS As SOMETHING WRONG, MENTALLY JLL, A 
SERIOUS PROBLEM, OR REQUIRING PROFESSIONAL HELP, BY EDUCATION; Cross-Srcrion SAMPLE 














Years of Formal Education 
16 
0-7 811 12-15 or More x? 
Judgments (N=19) (N=47) (N=65) (N=15) (df=3) -P 

Sees something wrong in all six cases 31.6 25.5 33.8 60.0 6.10 NS 
Definition of mental illness includes more 31.6 29.8 58.5 60.0 11.81 <.01 

than the two cases of psychosis : 
Definition of serious problems includes 10.6 27.7 29.2 60.0 10.09 <.05 

more than the three cases which . 

threaten others i 
Recommends help from members of the 10.6 19.2 35.4 53.3 11.01 <.05 | 


mental health professions for more 
than half of the cases 








4° 
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obscured an important difference between the 
leaders from the more-advantaged Jewish 
and Irish groups and those from the less- 
advantaged Negro and Puerto Rican 
groups.?? Unlike those from the more-advan- 
taged groups, the Negro and Puerto Rican 


` leaders tended to focus their definition of 


what was serious on all three cases that 
threatened others—the paranoid, the alco- 
holic, and the juvenile character disorder— 
and not on any of the cases of harm primarily 
to the problem individual—the simple schizo- 
phrenic, the anxiety neurotic, and the com- 
pulsive-phobic. Our present results indicate 


-that there was a distinct likelihood for the 


cross-section Negroes to show a similar 
modal focus on the three cases which threaten 
others. Thus 41 percent of the Negroes, in 
contrast to only 16 percent in the other 
three groups combined, are classified in this 
scale type. Moreover, a modal 44 percent 


. of the Puerto Ricans who did not graduate 


from high school, as compared to 16 percent 
in all other groups combined, judged only 
the paranoid as: serious.®° 

There is, then, considerable difference in 
the way the cases were viewed by psychia- 
trists and the way they were viewed by 
groups in the wider community. The psychi- 


` „atrists judged the cases largely by the seri-. 


ousness of the intrapsychic pathology. The 
community respondents appear to have 
judged the seriousness of each in terms of 
whether or not it threatens others rather than 
on the nature of the intrapsychic pathology. 
This tendency to assess seriousness in terms 
of the possible threat to others was especially 
strong in members of the two disadvantaged 
ethnic groups, the Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 


- Among the lower-educated Puerto Ricans, 


in fact, it seems to have focused almost ex- 


‘clusively on the most extreme example of 





29 Bruce P. Dohrenwend, “Urban Leadership and 
the Appraisal of Abnormal Behavior,” in Leonard 
J. Duhl (ed.), The Urban Condition, New York: 
Basic Books, 1963, pp. 259-266. 

30 Chi-square tests indicate probabilities of less 
than .01 that these differences could have occurred 
by chance. Note that these results are based on 
the Guttman scale of tendency to regard the cases 
as ‘serious, and the scale ranks include a certain 
amount of error. When only respondents who were 


` in the two scale types described above before error 


was assigned are used, the relationships are even 
stronger. 


threat, the paranoid case. Only when the 
individual was a highly educated member 
of a relatively advantaged group did his view 
of these problems appear similar to that of 
psychiatrists. 

The Question of Whether Behavior Seen 
as Deviant is Tolerated. The dictionary indi- 
cates a number of senses in which the words 
“tolerance” and “to tolerate” are used, some 
of them technical. Two of the non-technical 
definitions have been mentioned. There is a 
third, more useful than these because it is 
the simplest, most neutral, and most inclu- 
sive: “the act of allowing something.” 8t 

If tolerance takes place according to 
this definition, we can then specify it 
further with regard to its source in “sym- 
pathy,” “sufferance,” or whatever.®? As we 
have shown, much of the behavior viewed 
by members of the mental health profes- 
sions as serious departures from norms is 
not seen this way by large segments of 
the community—especially the lower-class . 
members of the most disadvantaged ethnic -, 
groups. Our question now becomes, for ` 
behavior that is judged to involve serious 
problems of deviance, is there a greater or ` 
lesser tendency toward tolerance on the ` 
part of the low-status groups? l 

The greatest convergence between the 
psychiatric viewpoint and the community 
frame of reference for defining seriously de- 
viant behavior was with regard to the para- 
noid. Here, majorities of all ethnic groups 
and at all educational levels believed that 
this was both a serious problem and an ex- 
ample of mental illness. Considering just 
those respondents, both leader and cross- 
section, who agreed that the paranoid case 
describes serious mental illness, let us test 


„their tolerance in terms of the action they 


recommend. As Table 7 shows, the only 
difference between the leaders and the cross- 
section respondents as a whole seems to have 
been a somewhat stronger inclination for the 
leaders to recommend outpatient help rather 
than hospitalization. This difference becomes 
part of a startling set of results, however, 
when we look at educational contrasts within 
the cross-section sample. As Table 8 shows, 
the lower his educational level, the more 


81 Webster, op. cit, 
32 Ibid, 
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TABLE 7. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY TYPE arf 
ACTION RECOMMENDED For LEADERS AND CROSS- 
SECTION RESPONDENTS Jupcixc PARANOMD 
CASE AS MENTALLY ILL AND A SERIOUS 


PROBLEM 
Cross- 
Type of Action Recommended" Leaders Section 
Mental hospitalization 46.9 60.6 
Outpatient help from one or more 
members of the mental health 
professions 48.1 33.9 
Other professional help 1.2 3.1 
Help from family and friends or 
other similar recommendation 2.5 o.c 
Other, e.g. vacation 1.2 0.€ 
None, believes individual can get 
“over it himself 0.0 1.€ 
Total _ 99.9 100.C 
Number of respondents 81 127 


- “A recommendation in one category precludes 


classification in categories below it. 

Nore: Contrasting “Mental hospitalization” w-th 
all other recommendations combined, the chi-square 
test indicates that these results could have occurred 
by chance (P<.10). 


likely the respondent was to recommend 
hospitalization. In general, moreover, the 
relationship with educational level appears 
to hold within ethnic groups. 

Consider what such a relationship meens 
in terms of tolerance of deviance. Hospiteli- 
zation is the one alternative that implies 
isolation of the person from family and com- 
munity, and hence an extreme of intolerance 


of deviance.*® What is the basis of this 


apparently strong intolerance on the part of 
the lower-educated? 

Paradoxically, in this one instance, the 
least educated respondents came nearest to 
the recommendation most likely to be made 
by psychiatrists in the paranoid case.™ It is 


hardly plausible, however, to believe that the - 


basis for their assessment is a sudden highly 
specific psychiatric sophistication. A more 
likely possibility is that the coincidence was 
born of their lack of awareness of the alter- 


88 We mean, of course, from the point of view 
of groups to which the individuals belonged, or, 
urder ordinary circumstances, would belong. See, 
for example, LaPiere who describes extreme devia- 
tion as “. . . conduct which so violates the norms 
of a group to which the individual would normally 
belong that he is excluded from membership.” 
R:chard T. LaPiere, A Theory of Social Control, 
New York: McGraw Hill, 1954, p. 328. 


34We asked a smal class including 7 psychia- - 
trsts to write out what treatment they would . 


recommend for each of the case descriptions. Six 
out of the 7 psychiatrists recommended commit- 
ment of the paranoid to a mental hospital. In con- 
trast, none of the psychiatrists recommended hos- 
pitalization for the juvenile character disorder, 
ccmpulsive phobic, or anxiety neurotic. And only 1 
of the 7 recommended hospitalization for the simple 
schizophrenic, as did 1 of the 7 for the alcoholic. 
A3 a brief further check, we also asked for an 
open vote in a subsequent class. This time, 2 out 
of 7 psychiatrists in the class equivocated, but the 
ozher 5 recommended hospitalization for the para- 
noid case. è ' : 


TABLE 8. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY TYPE OF ADTIOX RECOMMENDED, FOR CROSS-SECTION RESPONDENTS 
CLASSIFIED BY EDUCATION JUDGING Parancip Case AS MENTALLY ILL AND A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


Type of Action Recommended * 
Mental hospitalization 


Outpatient help from one or more members of the 


mental health professions 

Other professional help 

Help from family and friends or other similar rec- 
ommendation 

Other, e.g. vacation 

None, believes individual can get over it himself 
Total 

Number of respondents 


Years of Formal Education 
0-7 > 8-11 12-15 16+ 
84.6 61.0 60.0 46.7 
0.0 31.7 36.4 53.3 
7.7 2.4 3.6 0.0 
0.0 0.0 0.0 O0 
00 2.4 0.0 0.0 
7,7 2.4 0.0 0.0 
100.0 99.9 100.0 100.0 
3 41 55 15 





* A recommendation in one category precludes -lassiication in categories below it. 
Nore: Contrasting “Mental hospitalization” w-th all other recommendations combined, the chi-square 


test indicates that these results could have occurred by chance (P>.10). Given its consistency with our other 
results, however, the difference of almost 40 perremtage points between college graduates and respondents 
with 0-7 years of education is regarded as impo-tant. f 


$ 


a 
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TABLE 9, PERCENTAGE ACQUAINTED WITH MENTAL PATIENTS: LEADERS AND CROSS-SECTION SAMPLES 


Cross-Section 
0-7 -8-11 12-15 16+ 
Yearsof -Yearsof  Yearsof Wears of 
: Leaders School School School School 
Acquaintance with Mental Patients (N=87)  (N=19) (N=47) (N=65) (N=15) 
Know one or more mental hospital patients 96.6 78.9 68.1 63.1 66.7 
Know one or more psychiatric outpatients 86.2 26.3 23.4 60.0 86.7 


natives available for the treatment of men 
To get some idea of their knowledge of 
these matters, we asked both the leader and 
cross-section respondents if they had ever 
known anyone who was in a hospital because 
of mental illness and whether or not they 
had ever known anyone who was going to a 
private psychiatrist, a private psychologist, 
a guidance clinic, or a mental hygiene clinic. 
Table 9 shows that very large majorities of 
the leaders and somewhat smaller, but sub- 
stantial majorities of the cross-section re- 
spondents who had graduated from college 
knew one or more persons in each of the 
two broad categories. In sharp contrast are 


. the cross-section respondents who did not 


graduate from high school. Although these 
lower-educated respondents were more ac- 
quainted with persons in mental hospitals, 
only about a quarter of them knew one or 
more outpatients. 

On their face, the results shown in Table 
9 seem consistent with the hypothesis that 
the stronger tendency of the lower-educated 
to recommend hospitalization is due to ignor- 
ance of available alternatives. This implica- 
tion is, however, more apparent than ‘real. 
For, if recommendation of hospitalization by 
cross-section respondents who viewed the 
paranoid case as serious mental illness re- 
sulted mainly from ignorance of outpatient 


` alternatives, we would expect such recom- 


mendations to decrease as acquaintance with 
outpatients increased. Table 10 shows that 
there is little or no relationship between the 
number of outpatients a cross-section re- 
spondent knew and his recommendation of 
hospitalization for the paranoid case. More- 
over, given the very few respondents with 
less than eight years of school who knew 
one or more outpatients and the very few 
college graduates who knew none, there 
appears to be no effect at all within educa- 
tional levels. Thus even the slight difference 
shown in Table 10 by those who knew three 
or more outpatients can be accounted for by 
the fact that 8 of these 13 respondents were 
college graduates.®° Is‘ there, then, an alter- 
native explanation which is less seemingly 
obvious, more theoretically interesting, and 
empirically more persuasive? 

We have data on another set of circum- 
stances in which both high- and low-status 
respondents are likely to see evidence of 
serious mental illness—circumstances involv- 


85 Among the 8 out of 15 college graduates in 
Table 10 who knew three or more outpatients, half 
recommended hospitalization for the paranoid case; 
of the remaining 7 college graduates with fewer out- 
patient acquaintances, 3 made the same recom- 
mendation. In contrast, of the 13 respondents who 
did not graduate from grammar school, all 3 who 
knew one or more outpatients recommended hos- 


_pitalization while of the remaining 10 respondents 


from the lowest educational level, 8 made the same 
recommendation. 


TABLE 10. PERCENTAGE RECOMMENDING MENTAL HoSPrraLizaTIOoN, BY NUMBER OF OUTPATIENTS KNOWN, FOR 
Cross-Section RESPONDENTS JUDGING THE PARANOID CASE as MENTALLY ILL AND A SERIOUS PROBLEM 


0 
(N=65) 
“Mental hospitalization 63.1 


"Recommendation 





Number of Outpatients Known 
1 2 3 or More 
(N=32) (N==17) (N=13) 
62.5 58.8 46.1 
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TABLE 11. PERCENTAGE WILLING TO ACCEPT AN EX-MENTAL-HOSPITAL-PATIENT ON SEVEN SOCIAL DISTANCE 
Trems: LEADERS AND CROSS-SECTION SAMPLES 








Social Distance Item 


It would be wise to discourage former patients of a mental 
hospital from entering your neighborhood. 

It would be unwise to encourage the close friendship of 
someone who had been in a mental hospital. 

You would be willing to sponsor a former patient of a 
mental hospital for membership in your favorite club or 
society. 

If you were a personnel manager, you would be willing to 
hire a former patient of a mental hospital. 

If you were responsible for renting apartments in your 
building, you would hesitate to rent living quarters to 
someone who had been in a mental hospital. 

You should strongly discourage your children from marry- 
ing someone who was formerly in a mental hospital. 


Leaders Cross-Section 


It would be unwise to trust a former mental hospital pa- 


tient with your children. 


ing patients from mental hospitals. Let us 
again test the tolerance of the community 
respondents, this time by examining the 
social distance they say they would place 
between themselves and a hypothetical ex- 
mental-hospital-patient. Our measure of so- 
cial distance consists of responses to the 
items described in Table 11. These form a 
Guttman scale in both the leader and cross- 
section samples, in the orders of rejection 
shown.*6 Since these orders differ slightly for 
leaders and cross-section, we can compare the 
two types of respondents in terms of the cut- 
ting points portrayed in Table 12. Table 12 
shows that the leaders expressed less social 


38 The scale order of the social distance items, 
from most to least likely to elicit acceptance, is 
that of their listing in Table 14, except for the 
“child-care” and “child-marry” items. These two 
items scale differently in the cross-section and 
leader groups, as 1s indicated by the reversal of 
the “popularities” of these items in the two groups. 
For the leaders, reproducibility of this scale is .957 
and scalability is .752. For the cross-section re- 
spondents, reproducibility is .909 and scalability is 
.602. It is interesting to speculate on why the 
leaders show more rejection in the “child-marry” 
situation than in the “child-care” situation while 
the opposite is true for the cross-section respond- 
ents. Possibly this Is because the leaders are in 
general an older group and hence more likely to 
be concerned with their child’s marriage partner 
than their child’s nurse. It is also possible, how- 
ever, that the higher-educated leaders are more 
likely to worry about a possible genetic component 
of mental illness. 


Response (N=87) (N=150) 
Disagree 94.3 82.0 
Disagree 89.7 72.0 
Agree 86.2 67.3 
Agree 85.1 62.0 
Disagree 86.2 54.0 
Disagree 39.1 37.3 
Disagree 55.2 26.7 


distance from ex-mental patients than cross- ` 
section respondents at all educational. levels. 
This result is consistent with findings, men- 
tioned earlier, that indicate greater tolerance 
by leaders of other types of nonconformity 
such as political deviance.®3" 

Moreover, there are educational differences 
within the cross-section. Only the college 
graduates have a majority who said, like 
the leaders, that they would extend their 
acceptance of ex-mental hospital patients to 
the “child-marry” and/or “child-care” situa- 
tions. In contrast, the lower the educational 
level, the larger the proportions who showed 
unwillingness to extend their acceptance to 
activities closer than bare admission to the’ 
community, if that, 

When we investigate the E of educa- 
tional level within each ethnic cross-section, ` 
a further difference becomes apparent. Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans with 12-15 years 
of formal education expressed less social dis- 
tance from ex-mental hospital patients than 
Jews and Irish of similar educational level.*8 
In fact, the Negro and Puerto Rican high 
school graduates, the educational elites in 
these disadvantaged groups, resemble the 
predominantly Jewish college graduates 
shown in Table .12. Why should this a so? 


31 Stouffer, op. cit. 

88 Chi-square test indicates that the probability 
is less than .01 that the difference could have 
occurred by chance. 
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-TABLE 12. Percentace DISTRIBUTION BY SOCIAL DISTANCE FROM HYPOTHETICAL EX-MENTAL HOSPITAL PA- 
TIENT; LEADERS AND CROSS-SECTION RESPONDENTS CLASSIFIED BY EDUCATION 








Cross-Section 
-7 8-11 12-15 16+ 
- ; Yearsof Yearsof Yearsof Yearsof 
Social Distance Leaders School School School School 
Would accept in all situations 34.5 15.8 14,9 16.9 20.0 
Would accept in all situations except : 
either child-marry or child-care 24.1 21.1 21.3 12.3 33.3 
Would accept in all situations except 
both child-marry and child-care 25.3 10.5 14.9 23.1 13.3 
Would accept in community and one 
or more of the following: friendship, . 
club, hire, tenant 11.4 21.1 29.7 32.3 26.7 
Would accept only in the community 1.1 21.1 6.4 9.2 "6.7 
Would not accept in any of these situations 3.4 10.5 12.8 6.2 0.0 
Total 99.8 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Number of respondents 87 19 47 65 15 


Nore: With the two top, the two intermediate, and the two bottom social distance categories collapsed, 
the chi-square test indicates that the difference between the leaders and the combined cross-section respon- 
dents could not have occurred by chance (P<.01). Within the cross-section, the educational differences 
could have occurred by chance (P>.10). Given is consistency with our other results, however, the difference 
on the last two social distance categories between the college graduates among the cross-section respondents 
and those with 0-7 years of education is regarded as important. 


It seems possible that the harsher discrimi- 
nation experienced by Negroes. and Puerto 
Ricans, coupled with awareness of the grow- 
ing impetus of the civil rights movement, has 
enabled the higher-educated among them to 
identify with the hypothetical ex-mental hos- 
pital patients in the situations described. 
However, the large majority of respondents 
who did not graduate from grammar school 
are also Negroes and Puerto Ricans. Why 
should they, experiencing the same prejudice 
and living through the same civil rights 
movement, have expressed the greatest social 
distance from ex-mental hospital patients? 
A strong clue to the answer may lie in the 


consistency of these results with Robin Wil- 


liams’ findings on attitudes toward out- 
groups.2® His results show that lower-edu- 
cated Negroes as well as lower-educated 
whites tended to be more prejudiced toward 
“the opposite group than higher-educated 
Negroes and whites. His main measure of 
prejudice was attitudinal social distance. It 
seems plausible, then, that our findings on 
tendency to recommend hospitalization and 


89 Robin M. Williams, Strangers Next Door: 
Ethnic Relations in American Communities, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1964. 


on tendency to express greater social distance 
from ex-mental-hospital-patients, like Wil- 
liams’ findings, are all largely functions of 
the same important phenomenon: a strong, 
generalized disposition by the low-status 
members of most groups to reject what they 
define as deviant. 


CONCLUSION 


We interpret our results as supporting 
Hollingshead and Redlich’s observation that 
“perception ofthe psychological nature of 
personal problems is a rare trait in any per- 
son and in any class.” +° If the norms of the 
classes themselves are used to define deviant 
behavior, however, our results contradict the 
belief that “more abnormal behavior is tol- 
erated by the . . . lower classes... even 
though the behavior may be disapproved by 
the class norms,” 4 

Star noted from her 1950 nationwide study 
that the general population has encountered 
in the mass media a widely disseminated 
point of view about mental illness, expounded 


40 Hollingshead and Redlich, op. cit., p. 172. 
4 Ibid., pp. 172-173. 
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by the mental health professions in their 

attempts at mental health education: 
According to this doctrine, and it is usually 
presented as a fact rather than a point of 
view, all manner of emotional disturbances 
belong within the general category of mental 
illness. So, when we ask people to consider 
abstractly and intellectually the question of 
just what mental illness is supposed to cover, 
it is this modern definition that they give us. 
We are, in other words, in a period of transi- 
tion in which the modern definition of mental 
illness has been rather widely disseminated 
without anything like equal acceptance of the 
point of view about the nature of mental 
illness and about the roots of human person- 
ality and behavior which lies back of this 
usage of the term. It is a definition which 
people simply cannot work with in practice 
within the context of their fundamental be- 
liefs about human behavior.*? 


Our comparison of results from more re- 
cent studies with those of Star and the Cum- 
mings strongly indicate that there has been 
an increase in the tendency to describe as 
mentally ill the six fictitious descriptions she 
developed. It seems likely that this is due to 
the tendency of the mental health professions 
themselves to widen the variety of behaviors 

_ labeled as mental illness. Since Star’s re- 
search in 1950, mental health education ef- 
forts may well have led the public to extend 
this label to wider varieties of behavior. 
Why is this likely to have happened and 
what does it imply? 

The public’s judgments of who is mentally 
ill do not show a one-to-one correspondence 
with their judgments about what- constitutes 
a serious problem. Seriousness is judged not 
by the severity of psychopathology evidenced 
by the behavior but rather by the amount of 
threat to others the behavior embodies. These 
latter judgments as measured by our scale 
of tendency to regard the problems as seri- 
ous, we believe, come nearer to what Star 
described as the public’s fundamental beliefs 
about human behavior and its deviations 
from social norms. 

How can the public adopt the label “‘men- 
tal illness” for increasingly wider varieties 
of behavior, without fully incorporating the 
underlying psychiatric points of view about 
‘the nature of psychopathology? The leaders 
and the more highly educated of the cross- 


42 Star, op. cit. 


section respondents showed attitudes toward 
mental illness that appeared to be the most 
congruent with those of psychiatry—but 
with one important exception: the paranoid 
case was considered serious mental illness 
by all groups. The higher-status groups 
showed a relatively tolerant attitude by 
recommending ,outpatient treatment for the 
paranoid case; this recommendation con- 
trasted with the more drastic recommenda- 
tion of hospitalization—-which was made not 
only by the lower status groups, but also by 
psychiatrists! It is possible that while 
theories of psychopathology are less than 
clear, the humanistic message of the mental 
health professions has resonated with liberal 
political and social views.*® Such views are 
especially dominant among the highly edu- 
cated in our society. Though compatible 
with aspects of the message of the mental 
health professions, however, these liberal at- 
titudes confer no special psychiatric under- 
standing of psychopathology. It may well 
be that not only our lower-status respondents, 
but most of our higher-status ones as well, 
do not view the cases from a psychiatric 
frame of reference. 

Conditions of living in lower-status groups 
are less conducive to a liberal social orienta- 
tion, and produce less receptiveness to the 
humanistic aspects of mental health educa- 
tion. Definitions of deviant behavior in the 
lower status groups appear to be narrower, 
more restricted to aggressive, anti-social be- 
havior—the sorts of problems that are more 
prevalent in what Hollingshead and Redlich 
described as the “raw” environments of low- 
status groups than in the “more refined” en- 
vironments of high-status groups. And “raw” 
environments apparently breed disposition 
to harsh remedies. > 

Thus we are suggesting that lower-status 
groups are predisposed to greater intolerance 
of the kinds of deviance that both. they and 
higher-status groups define as serious mental 
illness, Their definition of serious mental ill- 


#8 See the final report of the Joint Commission 
on Mental Health and Mental Illness, Action for 
Mental Health, New York: Basic Books, 1961, 
especially pp. 56-57. 

44 Cf. Kingsley Davis, “Mental Hygiene and the 


Class Structure,” Psychiatry, 1 (February, 1938), 


pp. 55-65. 
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_ness is narrower than that of. higher-status 


groups, giving the appearance of greater 
tolerance of deviance as seen from the van- 
tage point of higher-siatus groups, including 
the mental health professions. In short, lower- 
status groups may appear to higher-status 
observers to “tolerate” what such observers 
define as seriously deviant behavior, but the 
word “tolerant” has no meaning as a descrip- 
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tion of these attitudes. Rather, the attitudes 
of lower-status groups towards what they 
themselves define as serious mental disorder . 
are in keeping with what most studies have 
shown” about their attitudes towards civil 


- rights, political nonconformity, and toward 


outgroups—intolerance of behavior, customs, 
or appearances that. deviate from their 
norms. 


THEOLOGY AND THE POSITION OF PASTORS 
ON PUBLIC ISSUES * 


BENTON JOHNSON 
University of Oregon 


It has previously been shown that liberal and neo-orthodox clergymen are more likely 
than conservative and fundamentalist clergymen to prefer the Democratic party. The present 
paper shows tkat theology is also related to the stands pastors take on six current public 
issues. Liberal and neo-orthodox pastors are far more likely to teke a Kberal stand on each 
issue than the conservatives are to take a conservative stand. Further analysis of the data 
yields several hypotheses concerning conditions under which conservative Protestants are 
resistant to liberal political influences. Doubt is cast on the hypothesis .that formal theology . 
4s the major source of the political norms of Protestant groups. j l 


OR over a generation American Prot- 
F estantism has been roughly divided into 
two antagonistic camps, the liberal or 
modernist and the conservative ‘or funda- 
mentalist. Although the antagonism between 


* Revised version of a paper presented to the 
annual meeting of the Pacific Sociological Associa- 
tion, Vancouver, B.C., Canada, April, 1966. The 
author is indebted to Professor James L. Price 
and Professor John Scanzoni for critical evalua- 
tions of an earlier version of this paper. Mr. Richard 
H. White has had an indirect but important influ- 
ence on some of the points developed in the paper. 
The data were gathered and analyzed with the ald 


. of funds granted under National Institute of 


Mental Health. Research Grant M-4309. 
1The liberal movement in Protestantism, par- 
ticularly in the United States, is characterized by 


` two major departures from Protestant tradition. 


First, liberalism has based the validity of Christian 
teaching on human intuition, feeling, reason, or the, 
personal charisma of Jesus, instead of on rational 
proofs of the existence of God or the infallibility 
of biblical revelation. Secondly, liberalism has al- 
tered the content of Christian teaching by shifting 
from an emphasis on individual justification as a 
preparation for eternal life to an emphasis on bring- 
ing the conditions of life ih this world into con- 


~ 


the two camps reflects divergent approaches 
to theology, it is not confined to other- 
worldly questions. Since the early days of 
the social gospel movement, many leading 
liberal Protestants have sided openly with 
the political left on certain social and eco- 
nomic issues. On the other hand, when funda- 
mentalist leaders speak on public questions 
they frequently attack the leftist leanings of 
liberal Protestants and support the-political 
right. - 

Although the existence of the liberal-con- 
servative controversy and the political affmi- 
ties of certain Protestant spokesmen have 
been common knowledge for many years, 
social scientists have been slow to investigate 
whether or not participation in a liberal or 


formity with a humanistic interpretation of the 
teachings of Jesus. Protestant fundamentalism, or 
conservatism, is a traditionalist reaction against 
the innovations of liberalism. These two move- 
ments continue to be sharply divided and mutually 
antagonistic despite the fact that both have under- 
gone important changes In the course of their - 
development and both have been internally divided. 


~ on various issues. 
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conservative church makes any difference in 
the political behavior of the Protestant rank 
and file. If the positions that leading liberal 
and conservative Protestants take on public 
issues reflect the general sentiment within 
these two camps, we should expect that ordi- 
nary churchmen who belong to the liberal 
theological camp will be more likely to take 
a liberal political stand than will churchmen 
who belong to the conservative theological 
camp. 

We have recently undertaken a number 
of studies to test the hypothesis that Protes- 
tant liberals and conservatives differ in their 
political outlook. Two studies of the laity, 
one carried out in the Pacific northwest ? and 
another in the deep south,’ have shown, even 
when socioeconomic. status is controlled, that 
frequency of attendance at churches with 


2 Benton Johnson, “Ascetic Protestantism and 
Political Preference,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 26 
(Spring, 1962), pp. 35-46. Donald C. Anderson has 
questioned the generalizability of these findings on 
the basis of data from a county of farms and small 
towns in the middle west. His findings show that 
frequency of attendance at both liberal and con- 
servative churches is directly associated with Re- 
publican voting. Anderson did not classify his 
churches on the basis of the theological position 
of the pastor. Instead, he classified each church as 
liberal or conservative on the basis of whether 
or not its denomination belongs to the National 
Council of Churches. Since a great many local 
congregations of denominations participeting in the 
N.C.C. are theologically conservative, and since 
rural areas contain a disproportionate number of 
such churches, it is very likely that most if not 
all of the churches Anderson classified as liberal are 
in fact conservative. See Donald C. Anderson, 
“Ascetic Protestantism and Political Preference,” 
Review of Religious Research, 7 (Spring, 1966), 
pp. 167-171. See also Benton Johnson and Richard 
H. White, “Protestantism, Political Preference, and 
the Nature of Religious Influence: Comment on 
Anderson’s Paper,” forthcoming in the Review of 
Religious Research. Jeffrey K. Hadden has recently 
reported that his data from k large nationwide 
sample of Protestant clergymen reveal essentially 
the same relationships between theology and politi- 
cal preference that the present author has found 
in data from local samples. Hadden’s paper, en- 
titled “The Relationship between Theological Posi- 
tion and Political Ideology among Protestant Min- 
isters,” was presented to the annual meeting of 
the Society for the Scientific Study of Religion, in 
Chicago, October, 1966. 

8 Benton Johnson, “Ascetic Protestantism and 
Political Preference in the Deep South,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 69 (January, 1964), pp. 359- 
366. 


theologically conservative pastors is directly 
related to Republican voting and that fre- 
quency of attendance at churches with theo- 
logically liberal pastors is inversely related 
to Republican voting. A study of the Meth- 
odist and Baptist pastors of the state of 
Oregon* has revealed that regardless of 


denominational affiliation, theologically lib- 


eral and neo-orthodox pastors were con- 
siderably more likely to have favored the 
Democratic party during the preceding five 
years than were theologically conservative 
pastors.’ 

But in the United States, voting and po- 
litical party preference are not always ac- 
curate indicators of a person’s outlook on 
specific issues. In modern times the Demo- 
cratic party has become identified with lib- 
eral positions on public issues and the 
Republican party with conservative posi- 
tions, but both parties contain voters whose 
views on many issues are not in accord with 
the major trends in their party as a whole. 
If, as we believe, the theological division 
within Protestantism has implications not 
only for political party choice but for po- 
litical ideology as well, then we should find 
that liberals and the neo-orthodox are more 
likely than conservatives to take a liberal 
stand on public issues. The present paper 
will test this hypothesis on the data we have 
gathered from the Protestant clergy of 
Oregon. 


PROCEDURES 


The data to test our hypotheses were’ ob- 


tained from responses to questionnaires 
mailed to the Methodist and Baptist pastors 
of Oregon in the spring and summer of 1962. 


í Benton Johnson, “Theology and Party Prefer- 
ence among Protestant Clergymen,” American Soci- 
ological Review, 31 (April, 1966), pp. 200-208. 

5 The finding that liberal and neo-orthodox pas- 
tors are more likely than conservative pastors to 
be Democrats and that active liberal laymen are 
more likely than active conservative laymen to be 
Democrats casts doubt on the general applicability 
of Glock and Stark’s proposition that religious in- 


volvement per se is incompatible with a radical or 


leftist outlook in politics. The facts of history, as 
well as their own survey data, suggest that this 
proposition may be more applicable to Europe 
than to the United States. See Charles Y.' Glock 
and Rodney Stark, Religion and Society in Tension, 
Chicago: Rand McNally, 1965, pp. 190-226. 
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Only ‘dete ministering to a congregation 


were sent questionnaires. Full-time adminis- 
trative personnel were not included. All 
pastors holding an appointment in the Ore- 
gon Annual Conference of The Methodist 
Church received questionnaires.* Eighty-two 
percent of the Methodist pastors responded. 
Five denominations of Baptists were sur- 
veyed.’ These denominations were the Amer- 
ican Baptist, the Southern Baptist, the Con- 
servative Baptist, the North American Bap- 
tist and the Baptist General Conference. 
The latter two denominations are small 
bodies consisting mainly of the descendants 
of immigrants converted in northern Europe 
during the 19th century by American Bap- 
tist missionaries. Seventy-one percent of the 
Baptist pastors returned their questionnaires. 

All respondents were asked to place them- 
selves within one of the following theological 
categories: liberal, neo-orthodox, conserva- 
tive, or fundamentalist. Six percent of the 
Baptist respondents and 18 percent of the 
Methodist respondents declined to check any 
of these categories and have therefore been 
excluded from analysis. We have combined 
the conservative and fundamentalist re- 
spondents into a single category which we 
have labeled conservative. 

The respondents were asked to report 
their opinions on six public issues. Three 
criteria governed the selection of these issues. 
The first criterion was that the issue be a 
currently debated one. The second was that 
the resolution of the issue involve judicial 


or legislative action. The third was that . 


there be a liberal and a conservative posi- 
tion on each issue. The six issues selected 
were federal aid to public education, racial 
segregation, the federal income tax, United 
States participation in the United Nations, 
capital punishment, and foreign aid. Re- 
spondents were asked to indicate whether 
they favored or opposed each one of these 
policies. Their responses were then classified 
as either liberal or conservative.§ 


8 In addition, questionnaires were sent to Meth- 
odist pastors holding appointments in the Idaho 
Annual Conference who were assigned to charges 
in Oregon. 

7™The author is indebted to the Rev. Albert W. 
Wardin, Jr., for making available his lists of the 
Baptist pastors of these denominations. 

8 Although most readers will probably agree with 
our decisions as to what constitutes a liberel or 


FINDINGS, 


Table 1 presents the relationships between 
the theological position of our pastors and 
their opinions on each of the six public 
issues. The table reveals that there is a 
consistent relationship between theology and 
the positions taken by the respondents. The 
relationships are all in the predicted direc- 
tion and most of them are rather marked. 
For example, 79 percent of the conservatives 
oppose racial segregation, but fully 100 per- 
cent of the neo-orthodox and 97 percent of 
the liberals oppose it. Similarly, 49 percent 
of the theological conservatives support 
United States participation in the United 
Nations, but 92 percent of the neo-orthodox 
and fully 100 percent of the liberals support 
it. The tables show, in addition, that the 
response pattern of the neo-orthodox more 
closely resembles the liberals’ response pat- 
tern than it does the conservatives’. On all 
but one issue the difference between the con- 
servatives and the neo-orthodox in propor- 
tion who take a liberal stand is greater than 
the difference between the neo-orthodox and 
the liberals. This finding is consistent with 
our earlier discovery that the political party 
preference of neo-orthodox respondents re- 
sembles the party choice of the liberals 
rather than of the conservatives. In all subse- 
quent tables, therefore, we shall combine 
the theological liberals and neo-orthodox 
into a single category. 

The table also shows that the liberals and 
the neo-orthodox are remarkably consistent 
in their liberal attitudes. On each of the six 
issues 60 percent or more of these pastors 


a conservative response to each issue, it is prob- 
able that they would find it harder to agree on 
the formal criteria for determining the liberal or 
conservative positions on public issues in general. 
To our way cf thinking, politically liberal or 
leftist policies are informed by a universalistic 
humanitarian sentiment that has its roots in the 
Enlightenment of the 18th century. The most gen- 
eral intent of these policies is to secure the mate- 
rial and psychological well-being of mankind. More 
concretely, some of these policies have sought to 
alleviate human suffering by removing the stigma 
attached to despised groups, by rehabilitating out- 
casts and indigents, or by curbing the inhumane 
use of power and authority. Politically conserva- 
tive policies sometimes reflect no more than simple 
opposition to changes proposed or enacted by lib- 
erals, but frequently they consist of new proposals 
to augment the prerogatives of privileged groups. 
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TABLE 1. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LIBERAL, 
NEO-ORTHODOX, AND CONSERVATIVE PASTORS ON 
Sıx PUBLI Issues 


Neo- 
Liberal Orthodox Conservative 
Issue (N=70) (N=27) (N=195) 
Federal aid to 
education 
For . 60 70 42 
Against 19 26 41 
Undecided 20 4 12 
NA, other 1 0 5 
Racial 
segregation 
For 1 0 š 
Against 97 100 79 
Undecided 1 0 12 
NA, other 0 0 4 
The income tax 
For 97 85 77 
Against 3 11 8 
Undecided 0 0 3 
NA, other (8) 4 12 
USS. participation 
in the United 
Nations 
For 100 92 49 
Against 0 4 27 
Undecided. . 0 4 21 
NA, other 0 0 3 
Capital 
punishment 
For 7 4 67 
Against 86 78 16 
Undecided 6 18 13 
NA, other 1 0 4 
Foreign aid 
For 97 96 57 
Against 3 0 13 
Undecided 0 4 20 
NA, other 0 0 10 


support the liberal position. In most cases 
the proportion is considerably higher than 
that, and in several cases there is virtually 
unanimous support for the liberal stand. The 
pattern of responses among the theological 
conservatives, however, is quite different in 
two respects. First, in all cases the proportion 
_ of conservatives who take a conservative 
stand is considerably below the proportion 
of liberals and neo-orthodox who take a 
liberal stand. On only one issue—the issue 
of capital punishment—do even as many as 


60 per cent of the theological conservatives 


‘take the conservative position. On three is- 


sues—racial segregation, the income tax and 
foreign aid—a majority of them actually 
take the liberal position. In short, the asso- 
ciation between theological and political lib- 
eralism seems to be much greater than the 
association between theological and political 
conservatism. The conservatives do not ap- 
proach the degree of consensus that the lib- 
erals have attained. 

In the second place, the proportion of con- 
servatives who take a conservative stand 
varies widely from issue to issue. Sixty-seven 
percent of the conservatives are in favor of 
capital punishment, but only 41 percent op- 
pose federal aid to education, and a scant 5 
percent report that they support racial seg- 
regation. There is also variation in the re- 
sponse pattern of the liberals and the neo- 
orthodox, but it is minor in comparison to 
the variation among the conservatives. 

The response pattern of the theological 
conservatives suggests that we must take into. 
account factors other than individual theo- 
logical commitment if we are to understand 
the attitudes of these pastors toward public 
issues. In our previous analysis of the po- 
litical party preference of these same pastors, 
denominational affiliation was found to be 
related to the degree of association between 
theology and party preference. Specifically, 
it appeared that the proportion of conserva- 
tives making a Republican choice varies with 
the strength of the liberal and conservative 
factions within denominations. Methodist 


conservatives, for example, were less likely ` 


to report a Republican party preference than 
were conservatives affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention, and these pastors in 
turn were less likely to prefer the Republican 
party than were theological conservatives 
holding pastorates in Conservative Baptist 
churches.® In short, the likelihood of a con- 
servative pastor’s taking a conservative po- 
litical position appears to vary directly with 


the proportion of his colleagues who share ~ 


his theological views. 


Our denominations can be fairly accurately . 


ranked in terms of the prevalence of liberal 
and conservative theological views among 


® Benton Johnson, “Theology and Party Prefer- 
ence among Protestant Clergymen,” loc. cit., p. 206. 
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TABLE 2, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LIBERAL, NEO-ORTHODOX, AND CONSERVATIVE PASTORS on SIX PUBLIC 
IssvEs, BY DENOMINATION 

















Conservative : 
North 
American 
Liberal and and General 
Neo-Orthodox ’ American Southern Conference Conservative 
Methodist Methodist Baptist Baptist Baptist Baptist 
Issue (N=94) (N=25) (N=23) (N=33) (N=13) (N=101) 
Federal aid to 
education 
For 63 48 48 40 46 40 
Against 20 40 31 36 23 47 
Undecided 16 12 17 15 23 8 
NA, other 1 0 4 9 8 5 
Racial 
segregation 
For i 1 4 4 o 0 8 
Against 98 88 92 91 77 70 
Undecided 1 8 4 3 23 17 
NA, other (0) (e) D 6 re) 5 
The income tax 
For 95 80 83 76 77 75 
Against 4 . 16 0 9 8 7 
Undecided 0 4 4 0 0 6 
NA, other 1 (8) 13 15 15 12 
U.S. participation 
in the United 
Nations 
For 98 92 87 58 46 28 
Against 1 4 4 21 31 39 
Undecided 1 4 9 18 23 29 
NA, other 0 (0) 0 3 0 4 
Capital 
punishment 
For 6 20 26 70 61 88 
Against 85 68 31 9 8 3 
Undecided 8 12 26 18 31 6 
NA, other 1 0 17 3 (0) 3 
Foreign aid 
For 97 80 78 64 62 43 
Against 2 8 9 12 15 16 
Undecided 1 12 13 12 15 26 
NA, other 0 0 0 12 8 15 





their clergy. The Methodist Church is clearly 
the most liberal of our denominations. Its 
conservative pastors form a small and dwin- 
dling minority. The American Baptist Con- 
vention ranks next in proportion of pastors 
who have liberal or neo-orthodox views. Even 
though, as our data indicate, American Bap- 
tists in Oregon are overwhelmingly conserva- 


tive in theology, the denomination as a 
whole contains an influential liberal and neo- 
orthodox element. The Southern Baptist 
Conventior: ranks next. There are a few lib- 
eral Southern Baptists, but the denomina- 
tion itself is predominantly conservative. 
The two small ethnic Baptist bodies and the 
Conservative Baptist Association of America 
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“are the least liberal of our denominations. It 


4 


is likely that neither of them contains any 
theologically liberal or neo-orthodox pastors 
at all. Since our theologically conservative re- 
spondents are distributed among several de- 
nominations, it is possible that the relatively 
low prevalence of conservative opinion which 
their responses reveal is due to the fact that 
many of them belong to denominations con- 
taining pastors of the liberal persuasion. 
Table 2 presents the relationship between 
theology and position on the six public issues 
for each of the denominations surveyed. Be- 
cause there are too few liberal and neo- 
orthodox respondents among any of the Bap- 
tist bodies to permit analysis, it will nat be 
possible to make denominational comparisons 
among this group. However, it is possible to 
do so among the theological conservatives. 
A preliminary inspection of Table 2 shows 
that the basic relationship between theology 
and position on each public issue remains 
intact even when denomination is controlled. 
This may be seen by comparing the responses 
of the Methodist pastors of the two major 
theological groups. In all cases, the Methodist 
conservatives are less likely to take a liberal 
stand and more likely to take a conservative 
stand than are their liberal and neo-orthodox 
colleagues. The table also shows that with 
three minor exceptions no category of con- 
servative respondent is more liberal or less 
conservative on any issue than are the Meth- 
odist liberals and neo-orthodox. We do not, 
of course, know how liberal and neo-orthodox 
pastors would have responded had there 
been any among our other denominations. 
Table 2 also shows that the response pat- 
tern of the theological conservatives does 
vary by denomination. But this variation is 
not independent of the content of the specific 
issues themselves. On three issues, federal 
aid to education, segregation and the income 
tax, there are only minor and seemingly 
random denominational differences in the 
proportion of conservative respondents tak- 
ing a conservative or a liberal stand. But the 
data on the three other issues strongly sup- 
port our proposition concerning denomina- 
tional milieu. This pattern is most strikingly 
apparent on the issue of capital punishment, 
At the one extreme, only 20 percent of the 
conservatives of the most liberal-minded de- 
nomination are in favor of it. At the other 
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extreme, fully 88 percent of the Conservative 
Baptists favor it. The percentage difference 
between the two denominations is equally 
striking when the proportions opposing capi- 
tal punishment are compared. On the issue 
of the United Naticns there is a difference 
of 64 percentage points between the most 
and the least liberal denomination, and a 
difference of 35 points between the most and 
the least conservative denomination. And al- 
though there is only an 8 point range in 
conservative responses on the issue of foreign 
aid, the range of liberal responses is 37 
points. In all cases in which the range of 
liberal or conservative responses among the 
theological conservatives exceeds 30 per- 
centage points, the most conservative de- 
nomination is the Conservative Baptist and 
the most liberal denomination is the Meth- 
odist. Moreover, as we predicted, in all such 
cases the American Baptists are more con- 
servative and less liberal than the Methodist 
conservatives in their response pattern. With 
only one exception they are followed in order 
of decreasing liberalism and increasing con- 
servatism by the Southern Baptists, the 
two ethnic Baptist bodies, and the Conserva- 
tive Baptists. 

The Southern Baptists, the two ethnic 
Baptist bodies, and the Conservative Bap- 
tists may be better insulated from liberal in- 
fluences than are the Methodist conservatives 
and the American Baptists, but their resist- 


ance to liberalism is selective. They depart - 


from the position of the liberal and neo- 
orthodox respondents much more sharply on 


certain issues than on others. Does the na- ` 


ture of the issues themselves have anything 
to do with this selectivity? Two of the three 
issues—the income tax and federal aid to 
education—on which these groups differ least 


from the liberals and neo-orthodox are is-- 


sues on which right-wing opinion is „not 
likely to appeal very strongly to the con- 
stituency of fundamentalist groups. When it 
is recalled that the membership of theologi- 
cally conservative bodies is predominarftly 
working-class 1° and that the working class 


10 Sixty-four percent of our theologically con- 
servative respondents but only 25 percent of our 
liberal and neo-orthodox respondents reported that 


they minister to predominantly working-class con- — 


gregations, 


ly 
SAS 
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tends to take a liberal stand on matters 
affecting their own life chances, the relative 
failure of the better insulated conservative 
pastors to adopt right-wing views on these 
two issues is not, sutprising. But what is the 


nature of the issues on which they do differ 


appreciably from the liberals and neo-ortho- 
dox and from those theological conservatives 
who are less well insulated from liberal 
opinions? At first glance it may appear that 
conservative sentiment is most marked on 
those issues which do not immediately affect 
the economic interests of the respondents’ 
parishioners. United States participation in 
the United Nations, capital punishment, and 
foreign aid are all issues which are rather 
remote from the everyday concerns of most 
people. Perhaps the response pattern of those 
theologically conservative respondents who 
are best insulated from liberal influences is 
simply an expression of the combination of 
class interest, authoritarianism and xeno- 
phobia which Lipset and others believe char- 
acterizes the ordinary working-class view of 
the world.14 , . 
But there is one fact about the response 
patterns of the theological conservatives that 
casts doubt on such an interpretation and in 
turn suggests an alternative explanation. This 
fact is the extremely high proportion of 
conservatives of all denominations who take 
a liberal stand on the issue of racial segrega- 
tion. If simple working-class authoritarianism 


© underlies the response pattern of the well 


insulated theological conservatives, one 
would expect them to favor segregation and 
to differ sharply ‘in their position from re- 
spondents in the more liberal denominations. 
But as a matter of fact almost no one in any 
of our denominations supports racial segre- 
gation. Now liberals are very favorably dis- 


- posed toward the rights of Negroes and they - 


are currently more active. than theological 


_ conservatives in efforts to secure these rights, 


but a humanitarian concern for the Negro 
was historically shared by both branches of 
ascetic Protestantism outside the South. Our 
conservative respondents’ solicitude’ for the 


-Negro not only reflects a liberal frame of 


mind; it ‘can also be interpreted as reflecting 
a traditionalist posture. 


. 4 Seymour Martin Lipset, Political Man, Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 1960, pp. 97-130.. i 


It is possible to interpret the well-insulated 
conservatives’ response pattern on the issues 
of capital punishment, foreign aid and the 
United Nations in a similar light. Like segre- 
gation, these issues do not affect the personal 
fortunes of many people but, unlike segre- - 
gation, a liberal stand on them does violence 
to certain, traditional Protestant commit- 
ments. It was widely held among 19th cen- 
tury Protestants that the United States as 
a nation had been uniquely called to set an 
example of Protestant piety to the world.1” 
This optimistic teaching inspired the efforts 
of evangelists, foreign missionaries, and 
Christian social reformers, and it imparted 
a sacred aura to America’s independence, its 
institutions, and its Jaws. But the events 
of history have frustrated many of these 
earlier hopes.1® Liberal Protestants long ago 
abandoned this particularistic image of the 
United States, but many fundamentalists 
have reacted with defensiveness and alarm 
as the hope of realizing a Christian America 
has become dimmer. Since World War IT the 
major theme of politically oriented funda- 
mentalist leaders has been the threat which 
alien ideologies pose to the security and 
sovereignty of the nation.1* They have taught 
that liberals, both religious and political, are 
conspiring with communists to alter radically 
the national identity and purpose. The 
United Nations has been a favorite target of 
spokesmen like Carl McIntyre and Billy 
James Hargis because it appears to compro- 
mjse American independence and to require 
the United States to recognize the legitimacy 
of communism. Giving aid to non-Christian 
or unaligned nations-implies a similar viola- 
tion of national principle. The abolition of 
capital punishment would invite -disrespect 
for the laws of the land. It is easy to read 
a simple class-linked authoritarianism or 
xénophobia into these policy positions, but it 


1 William G. McLoughlin, Introduction to 
Charles Grandison Finney, Lectures On Revivals 


` of Religion, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 


Press, 1960, pp. vii-lii. 

13 Among these events have been the immigra- 
tion of millions of Catholics and Jews, the defec- 
tion to liberalism of a large segment of the Protes- 
tant leadership, the repeal of the 18th Amendment, 
and perhaps also the relegation of the Republican 
party to minority status after 1932. 

14 Louis Gasper, The Fundamentalist Movement, 
The Hague: Mouton and Co., 1963, pp. 59-71. 
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makes more sense in the present case to 
interpret these positions in the light of the 
known reactions of a part of the fundamen- 
talist subculture to events which have jeopar- 
dized what that subculture has historically 
stood for. 


But despite the effect of denominational 


milieu and the relationship of our six issues 
to traditional Protestant commitments, the 
fact remains that in the most homogeneously 
fundamentalist denominations the proportion 
of theological conservatives making a con- 
servative response still falls short of the 
proportion of liberal and neo-orthodox pas- 
tors who make a liberal response. It is true 
that 88 percent of Conservative Baptist 
pastors favor capital punishment,!® whereas 
. 85 percent of liberal and neo-orthodox Meth- 
odists oppose it, but this is the only exception 
the table reveals. The Southern and ethnic 
Baptist pastors show less consensus on this 
issue than do the liberals and neo-orthodox. 
Ninety-eight percent of the liberals and neo- 
orthodox favor U. S. participation in the 
United Nations, but only 39 percent of 
Conservative Baptists oppose it. A similar 
pattern emerges when we look at the re- 
sponses to the issue of foreign aid. If de- 
nominational milieu alone accounted for 
variations in the strength of association 
between theology and outlook on social issues 
affecting traditional Protestant commitments, 
we would expect the incidence of conserva- 
tive response to be higher among Conserva- 
tive Baptists than the incidence of liberal 
response is among liberal and neo-orthodox 
Methodists. The reason for this is that the 
Conservative Baptist denomination is an 
extreme case: it is entirely free from modern- 
ist theologists. On the other hand, as sug- 
gested both by our data and by Glock and 
Stark’s recent data concerning the theology 
of the laity, the Methodist Church is not an 
` extreme case.1® It is predominantly liberal, 
but it also contains many of. theologically 
conservative persuasion. Moreover, the Con- 
gregational and Unitarian churches are more 
liberal than the Methodist. Clearly, denomi- 
national milieu alone cannot account for the 


15 Jt may be significant that capital punishment 
was under attack in Oregon at the time of the 
present survey. It was abolished by the voters of 
the state in 1964. 

18 Glock and Stark, op. cit, pp. 86-122. 


higher degree of consensus found among our 
liberal and neo-orthodox Methodist respon- 
dents. 

Why is there not a greater prevalence of 
conservative opinion among our theologically 
conservative respondents? We would like to 
suggest that the answer to-this question lies 
in the fact that Protestant conservatives as 


a whole simply do not invest social issues _ 


with the religious significance that liberals 
and neo-orthodox do.17 Liberalism and the 
social gospel broke with tradition by virtually 
abandoning the historic Christian preoccupa- 
tion with preparing the individual soul for 
the next world. For the hope of glory in the 
beyond, liberalism substituted the hope of 
the good society in the present world. More- 


over, it defined the duty of the Christian . 


as helping to build the good society. Old-line 
liberalism has been superseded by neo-ortho- 
doxy at the major seminaries, and neo-ortho- 
doxy has recently been giving way to the 


theologies of Bultmann, Bonhoeffer, and the. 
“death of God” spokesmen, but none- of. 


these post-liberal theologies have been other- 
worldly in the traditional sense, In short, if 
‘our liberal and neo-orthodox respondents 
consider social questions to be of paramount 
importance, it is not strange that they have 
attained a high degree of consensus on a 
wide variety of specific public issues, and that 
the stands they take are generally on the left. 

Many conservative. Protestant leaders have 
opposed the social philosophy of the liberals, 
to be sure, but their primary objection has 
been to the liberals’ abandonment of the 
supernatural foundations of theology.1® This 
abandonment was, afier all, a more serious 
threat to traditional Protestants than any- 
thing that was going on in the political realm, 
and it was a response to this abandonment 
that brought the fundamentalist movement 
into being in the first place. There are good 
reasons for assuming, therefore, that, whereas 
consensus among liberals and neo-orthodox is 
greatest on social issues, consensus among 
fundamentalists is greatest on purely theo- 
logical issues. Put differently, it is probable 


that having a liberal political outlook is much 7 


17 The author is indebted to Miss Mary Ellen 
Juilfs for this interpretation. 

18 Gasper, op. cè, p. 13. See also G. C. Goen, 
“Fundamentalism in America,” Southwestern Jour- 
nal of Theology, 2 (October, 1959), pp. 52-62. 
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more important for liberals and neo-orthodox 
than having a conservative political outlook 


_ is for fundamentalists.’ If this is so, we may 


more easily understand why Protestant con- 
servatives seem more susceptible to liberal 
political influences than Protestant liberals 
are to conservative political influences. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


Our studies have shown that theology is a 
good predictor of the political attitudes and 
behavior of ascetic Protestant pastors and 
laymen. There seems little doubt that Protes- 
tant liberals and conservatives tend to take 
different positions on a variety of political 
matters. The relationship between theology 
and political preference is modified by a 
number of other factors, but it has not dis- 
appeared or changed direction when these 
factors have been taken into account. It 
seems appropriate now to ask what role 
theology has actually played in initiating 
and sustaining the political commitments of 
the members of these two divisions of Protes- 
tantism. We began these studies by assuming 
that these commitments had their origin in 
theology. It seemed plausible, for example, in 
light of the Weber thesis, that the Republi- 
can preferences of 19th century Protestants 


and their lineal descendants, the fundamen- - 


talists, originated in an affmity for industrial 
capitalism that was implicit in their theologi- 


~cal beliefs. Such an affmity may exist, but it 


is clearly not a sufficient condition for the 
formation of Republican political commit- 


. ments. Lipset has pointed out, for example, 


that .until the eve of the Civil War the 
revivalist or “sectarian” branch of Protes- 
tantism, including the Methodists and Bap- 
tists, generally sided with the Democrats 


. despite that party’s anti-business policies.*° 


Moreover, for reasons that seem fairly obvi- 
ous, the southern denominations never 


19 There is evidence for this assertion in the fact 
that regional and naHonal meetings of denomina- 
tions in which liberals predominate are much more 
likely than meetings dominated by conservatives 
to pass resolutions on a wide variety of public 
issues. 

20 Seymour Martin Lipset, “Religion and Politics 
in the American Past and Present,” in Robert Lee 


and Martin E. Marty (eds.), Religion and Social ` 


Conflict, New York: Oxford University Press, 
1964, pp. 69-126. 


formed Republican attachments in spite of 
the fact that their theological positions were 
virtually the same as those of their sister 
denominations in the north. Finally, al- 
though Negro’ religion is predominantly. 
ascetic Protestant and most Negro denomina- 
tions remain theologically traditionalist, the 
Negro vote has gone overwhelmingly to the 
Democratic party since the time of the New 
Deal. Moreover, the Republican allegiance 
of Negroes before 1932 probably had little 
to do with a theologically based affinity for 
capitalism. Clearly, theology has not alone 
been respcnsible for the political norms of 
these Protestant groups. Historical data can- 
not tell us much about the relationship be- 
tween liberal theology and liberal politics 
because liberalism is a recent movement and 
it cuts across denominational lines. But 
there is such a great diversity in the content 
of the various modernist theologies that one 
wonders how political liberalism can be 
equally derived from all of them. 

‘Our data show that the political norms of 
two distinct Protestant subcultures are dif- 
ferent in certain respects. These subcultures 


. can be identified by theological names but 


we have grounds for rejecting theology as 
the sole o7 even the major source of these 
norms. Where, then, do these political com- 
mitments come from? We can only guess at 
the answer. It seems plausible that the major 
source of the political views of liberal reli- 
gious leaders is simply their common commit- 
ment to humanistic social values and their 
common interest in translating these values 
into policy positions on specific issues.*1 The 
source of the political norms of Protestant 
conservatives is probably a common interest 
in safeguarding traditional beliefs, values 


‘and policy positions within an environment 


that is perceived to be actively hostile. Con- 
servatives appear most interested in preserv- 
ing their. theologies against modern heresies, 
but many of them are also interested in 
preserving other traditional commitments of 
their religious subculture. The origin of 


. 21 John Scanzcni has recently argued that the 
liberal clergy should be regarded as an innovating 
elite within American Protestantism. See his “Inno- 
vation and Constancy in the Church-Sect Typol- 
ogy,” American Journal of Sociology, 71 (Novem- 
ber, 1965), pp. 320-327. 
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these other commitments is a matter for 
historical investigation. _ 

The existence of important political and 
perhaps value-orientational differences among 
Protestant liberals and conservatives leads 
us to propose that these two divisions of 
American Protestantism be treated as distinct 
socio-religious groups in Lenski’s sense of 
the term.2? This is to say that sociologists 
should look on them as subcultures whose 
members have a common identity, communi- 
cate disproportionately with one another, 


92 Gerhard Lenski, The Religious Factor, New 
York: Doubleday, 1961, pp. 17-21, 30C-308. See 
also Andrew M. Greeley, “A Note on the Origins 
of Religious Differences,” Journal for the Scientific 
Study of Religion, 3 (Fall, 1964), pp. 21-31. See 
also Johnson and White, op. cit., for a further 
development of this perspective. 
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and share many norms that are not shared 
with outsiders. Because liberals and conser- 
vatives have a common heritage from the not 
too distant past, and because they do not 
seriously restrict their members’ outside par- 
ticipations, they are no doubt alike in many 
respects and their attitudes and behavior in 
some spheres of life are probably little differ- 
ent from the attitudes and behavior of others 
in their immediate environment. But in view 
of their many differences in outlook and the © 
long-standing antagonism between them, it is 
a good bet that investigation will reveal that 
political issues are not the only matters on 
which these two groups differ. Indeed, it is 
our guess that sociologists will find the dis- 
tinction between liberal and conservative 
group membership the single most useful 
one to make in their researches into the be- 
havior of American Protestants. 


CLASS REGRESSION: AN ASPECT OF THE 
SOCIAL STRATIFICATION PROCESS 


Joan D. ALLINGHAM 
University of Western Ontario 


Data drawn from marriage and birth records are used to relate career and intergenerational 
mobility. The data show that among each of four groups of sons whose fathers shared an 
occupational stratum at the sows marriages, intergenerational mobility is systematically 
related to the career mobility of their fathers. The relationship observed is entitled class 
regression because the sons most likely to be upwardly mobile are sons of fathers who were 
downwardly mobile over their careers. Conversely, those most likely to be downwardly 
mobile are sons of fathers who kave been upwardly mobile over their careers. 


TUDIES of social and occupational mobil- 
ity + are usually career-based or inter- 
generational in focus. In the simplest 

terms, the former most often concern mobil- 
ity as viewed over two or more points of a 
working lifetime, while the latter usually 
refer to an occupational-stratum comparison 
between fathers and sons at some point in 
the careers of either. 

Research in many industrial countries has 
indicated that there is a beyond-chance 


1 Most studies of social mobility are now based 
on occupational data. In this paper, social mobility 
refers to mobility between social strata based on 
occupation. The term “class” is used interchange- 
ably with stratum; both refer in this paper to 
ranked statistical aggregates of occupations. 


continuity in the occupational strata of 

fathers and sons.* Data from complementary 
studies have suggested ways in which the 
family or the social-class milieu of the child 
influences his entry into the occupational 
strata. Attempts at generalization about the 
social stratification process have been some- 
what frustrated by discontinuities of re- 
search. One difficulty has been disparities in 
the ages or career stages of fathers and sons 
when occupations have been documented. 


2 For a survey of such studies see S. M. Miller, 
“Comparative Social Mobility”, Current Sociology, 
9, 1960, pp. 1-89. 

8 For example, see Brian Jackson-and Kenneth 
Marsden, Education and the Working Class, Lon- 
don: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1962. 
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Most studies of intergenerational mobility + 
have been based on occupations pursued by 
fathers and sons at only one stage of their 
respective careers. The relative career stages 
—roughly represented by age—of fathers 
and sons have varied. 

Studies based on sample surveys have re- 
corded occupations of sons of a wide age 
range. In Glass’s British study,® the sampled 
universe was all persons aged 18 or over in 
the population. In Svalastoga’s Danish 
study,® the universe was all persons aged 21 
or over. In part of the British study, the 
occupations of sons and fathers were those 
held at the time of the interview. The last 
major occupation of grandfathers also was 
ascertained, and fathers and sons of a wide 
age range were included. In the Danish 
study, the father’s occupation was that held 
at age 30 and at age 60, while the son’s 
occupation was that held at the time of the 
interview. In some studies, information on 
the career stages at which the subjects’ occu- 
pations were recorded was conspicuously 
absent.” 

Studies based on secondary data, mainly 
from birth and marriage records,® deal with 
sons of generally similar ages, since marriage 
age tends to fall within a narrow range. If 
data on fathers’ occupations are derived from 
the sons’ marriage records, the fathers will 
tend to be near the end of their careers. On 
the other hand, if the occupations for the 
fathers are those recorded on the sons’ birth 
certificates, the fathers will tend to be at an 
early phase of their careers. Since a father’s 
stratum may change over his career, the con- 
cept of an origin stratum of the son may 
have quite limited utility for research into 
intergenerational mobility.® For example, in 


Read social mobility for mobility throughout 
this paper. 

5 David Glass (ed.), Social Mobility in Britain, 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1953. 

ê Kaare Svalastoga, Prestige, Class and Mobility, 
Copenhagen: Gyldendal, 1959. 

T See the evaluative comments of Miller, op. cit., 
p. 19. 

8 One should also note the ust of Swedish popu- 
lation registers. See Gösta Carlsson, Social Mobility 
and Class Structure, Lund: Gleerup, 1958. 

® This particular problem is part of the much 
larger issue of the most appropriate career stage 
or stages at which to compare father and son. The 
role of the family in the social stratification process 


a situation where there has been considerable 
mobility of fathers over their careers, inter- 
generational studies of the same population, 
taking the father’s occupation at different 
career stages but taking the son’s occupation 
at a common stage, may return quite different 
data. Although scholars have expressed con- 
cern over the father’s career mobility as a 
possible influence on intergenerational mobil- 
ity between father and son,!° data are scarce. 
The aim of this paper is to present some re- 
cent data on the problem and to integrate 
these data with those available from previous 
research, 

Interest in the role of the family in the 
social stratification process has been one of 
the reasons for concentrating research on 
intergenerational rather than career mobility. 
The family may influence not only the occu- 
pation initially followed by a son, but also 
his career. Such influence may be expressed 
directly through capital backing, where it is 
prerequisite for entry, although familial in- 
fluence is more pervasive in terms of sociali- 
zation. Different values concerning such 
things as education may be encountered by 
a son in the home during his period of de- 
pendency. A change in such values might be 
related to the social mobility of the father 
over his career. Financial resources of the 
family may also alter over the father’s career 
to the extent, that previously suppressed de- 
sires for the higher education of a son may 
be released in terms of encouragement. The 
reverse may also occur. The social mobility 
of the father occassionally results im resocial- 
ization of the son outside the family. Social 
mobility often involves geographical mobility 
and in such instances the son may encounter 
new values from a new school environment 
or peer group. 

A theoretical issue raised here concerns ` 
the possible impact on the son of career 
mobility of the father during the dependency 
period of the son, in terms of resocialization. 
Under what conditions will such resocializa- 


is, however, perhaps best revealed by comparing 
the level at which the son enters the labor force 
full time to the social class milieu of the son in 
his youth. 

10 See Seymour Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, 
Soda! Mobility in Industrial Society, Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1959, chapters 6, 7. 
Also see S. M. Miller, op. cit., p. 10. 
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tion affect the son’s occupational aspirations 
and his occupational achievement? Specula~- 
tion about this problem’ leads one to some 
expectations in terms of social mobility data. 

The social class milieux experienced by 
two young men as dependents, both of whom 
record their fathers as clerical workers at 
the sons’ marriages, may be quite different, 
depending on the careers of the fathers." 
One son may have a background of many 
years of exposure to working-class values if 
his father was formerly an unskilled worker. 
If socialization in different class milieux af- 
fects mobility performance, one would ex- 
pect the two sons to exhibit differential mo- 
bility with respect to their fathers even 
though both fathers might be labelled “white 
collar” at the time of the sons’ marriages. 

If socialization in the milieu associated 
with each occupational stratum is such as to 
maximize the likelihood of recruitment of 
sons into that stratum, one would expect that 
exposure of the son to a different milieu will 
be reflected in the son’s stratum on labor 
force entry. To generalize, one would expect 
more sons of fathers who were upwardly 
mobile over their career into stratum “A” to 
be downwardly mobile relative to their 
father’s latest position—‘A”—than sons of 
fathers who bad remained in stratum “A” 
over their careers. Alternately, one would 
expect that more sons of fathers who were 
downwardly mobile over their careers into 


Tt may be important to consider the class 
milieu of the father in his youth as well. The prob- 
lem of subjective class cannot be evaluated here. 


stratum “X” to be upwardly mobile relative 
to their father’s latest position than sons of 
fathers who had been in stratum “X” over 
their careers. I propose to call such mobility 
patterns “class regression.” 

An experiment in record linkage provided 
basic data for exploration of the class regres- 
sion hypothesis. The data were derived by 
linking information on birth and marriage 
records of the Australian State of New South 
Wales.1? 


Vital statistics records have been used in 


the study of occupational mobility in the 
United States by Rogoff 18 and in Canada by 
De Jocas and Rocher.!* ‘Rogoff obtained 
data on the occupations of fathers and sons 
from the sons’ marriage records. De Jocas 
and Rocher performed a record-linkage 
operation by obtaining data on the sons’ 
occupations from the sons’ marriage records 
and on the fathers’ from the sons’ birth 
records. The Australian retords provided 
data for a unique application of the record- 

12Sée John Douglas Allingham, “Occupational 
Mobility In Australia,” unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 
Australian National University, 1965. The system- 
atic sample of randomly filed marriage records for 
the year 1960 provided 4891 cases. About 71 per- 
cent of these records—3472—-were of grooms born 
in New South Wales. Usable birth records for 3169 
of these latter grooms, about 91 percent, were 
located. The sample was representative of its popu- 
lation. 

18 Natalie Rogoff, Recent Trends in Occupational 
Mobility, New York: The Free Press, 1953. 

14 Yves De Jocas and Guy Rocher, “Inter-Gener- 
ational Occupation Mobility in the Province of 
Quebec,” in Bernard Elishen, et al., Canadian So- 
ciety, Toronto: Macmillan, 1961. f 


TABLE 1. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY OCCUPATION OF SONS CLASSIFIED BY FATHER’S CAREER MOBILITY, FOR 
FATHERS IN “OTHER Ware COLLAR” OCCUPATIONS AT Son’s MARRIAGE: AUSTRALIA, 1960 








Son’s Occupation at Marriage and Direction 








of Intergenerational Mobility 
, Professional, Other Number 
Father’s Father’s Semi- White Blue of Cases ` 

Occupation Career Professional: Collar: Collar: (100 

at Son's Birth Mobility Up Stable Down Percent) 
Professional, semi-professional Down 30.0 60.0 10.0 10 
Other white collar Stable 16.3 47.9 35.8 313 
Blue collar Up 11.6 36.7 51.7 207 
Number of cases 78 232 220 530 

=17.71, P<.01. 


Nore: “Other white collar” refers to all white-collar occupations except “professional and semi-profes- 


sional.” “Blue collar” refers to “rural,” “skilled,” and “unskilled” occupations. 
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TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY OCCUPATION OF SONS CLASSED BY Fa 
FATHERS IN “SKILIZD” OCCUPATIONS AT Son’s MARRIAGE: AUSTRALIA, 1960 
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THER’S CAREER MOBILITY, FOR 


Son’s Occupation at Marriage and Direction 





of Intergenerational Mobility 
Professional, Other - Number 
Father’s Father’s Semi- ` Blue of Cases 
Occupation Career Professional: Skilled: Collar: (100 
= at Son’s Birth Mobility Up Stable Down Percent) 
i Professional, semi-professional Down 34.4 40.6 25.0 32 
3 Skilled . Stable 29.1 47.4 23.5 443 
Other blue collar Up 24.3 41.1 34.6 321 
Number of cases 218 355 223 796 
p x3=212.24, P<.02. 
d ` Nore: “Other blue collar” refers to “unskilled” and “rural” occupations. 
linkage method. The father’s occupation was provides the percentage distribution by 
recorded both on the son’s marriage record stratum of sons whose fathers shared a par- 
: and, for New-South-Wales-born sons, on the ticular occupational category at the sons’ 
Ää son’s birth record. From such data, a career births. . 
p mobility study of the fathers was carried out If the career mobility of the fathers was 
as well as an intergenerational study. not related to the mobility of the sons with 
Data are presented below in Tables 1 to4 regard to their fathers’ stratum at the sons’ 
which illustrate the systematic relationship marriages, there should be no relationship 
between the father’s career mobility and the between the fathers’ occupational strata at 
intergenerational mobility of the son. the sons’ births and the sons’ strata at 
In each of Tables 1 to 4, a data matrix is marriage. However, according to the class 
presented representing sons whose fathers regression hypothesis, there should be a sys- 
shared an occupational stratum at the time tematic relationship between the fathers’ 
the sons were married. In each matrix, the strata at the sons’ births and the sons’ strata 
ae sons are distributed by occupational category at marriage for sons whose fathers shared a 
according to the stratum of their fathers at stratum at the sons’ marriages. The highest 
the time the sons were born.* Each row proportion of upwardly-mobile sons in each 
peal : a ia matrix given in Tables 1 to 4 is expected from 
e strata shown are quite broad but perhaps A 
more meaningiul Yin of social mobility than heat who were downwardly mobile over 
more detailed strata. For a defense of ranking these _ eir careers. In other words, the percentage 
strata, see Allingham, of. cit., pp. 33-44: in the top left cell of each matrix should be 
E 
TABLE 3. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY OCCUPATION OF SONS CLASSIFIED BY FATHER’S CAREER MOBILITY, FoR 
p : FATHERS IN “UNSKILLED” OCCUPATIONS AT Son’s MARBIAGE: AUSTRALIA, 1960 
Son's Occupation at Marriage and Direction 
of Intergenerational Mobility 
P š - Other Number 
i Father’s Father’s All White Blue of Cases 
Occupation Career Collar: Unskilled: Collar: (100 
at Son’s Birth Mobility Up _ Stable Up Percent) 
All white collar Down 37.3 37.3 25.5 51 
Unskilled Stable 19.2 50.0 31.0 922 
Other blue collar Down 22.4 51.3 26.3 156 
© Number of cases 231 552 346 1129 


x?=15.83, P<.O1. | 


Nore: “Other blue collar” refers to “skilled” and “rural” occapations. 
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. TABLE 4. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY OCCUPATION OF Sons CLASSIFIED By FATHER’S CAREER MOBILITY, FOR ` 
FATHERS IN “RURAL” OCCUPATICHS AT SON’s MARRIAGE: AUSTRALIA, 1960 








Father’s 


Father’s 
Occupation Career 
at Son’s Birth Mobility 
All White Collar Down 
Rural ; Stable 
Other blue collar i Up 
Number of cases ‘ 


` x8=45.26, P<.001. 


Son’s Occupation at Marriage and Direction 


of Intergenerational Mobility 
Other Number 
All White Blue of Cases 
Collar: Rural: Collar: (100 

Up Stable Down Percent) 
21.4 35.7 42.9 14 
11.7 59.1 29.3 369 
11.9 28.1 60.0, 135 
62 261 195 . 518 


Nore: “Other blue collar” refers to “unskilled” and “skilled” occupations. 


the highest in the first column of each matriz. 
Moreover, one expects the highest proporticn 
of downwardly-mobile sons to be from 
fathers who were upwardly mobile over their 
careers, Thus the percentage in the bottam 
right cell of each matrix should be the largest 
in the third column of each matrix.1® The 
highest proportion of immobile sons is ez- 
pected.from fathers who were immobile over 
their careers. This means that the central 
cell of each matrix should contain the highest 
percentage for the middle column. In sum- 
mary, the largest percentages per column in 
_ each matrix?” are expected to be found 
along the diagonal running from top left to 
bottom right. 

‘Tables 1 to 4 show that 9 out of 11 diag- 
onal cells 18 contain percentages that are the 


largest in their columns, as hypothesized. In 


general, the observed percentages show that 
among sons whose fathers were in the same 
stratum at son’s marriage, those most likely 
to be upwardly mobile are those whose fa- 
thers were downwardly mobile over their 
careers. The sons most likely to remain im- 
mobile are those whose fathers have been 
immobile over their careers, and the sons 
most likely to be downwardly mobile are 


18 Excepting the matrix in Table 3 representirg 
sons of fathers who were “unskilled” at the sons’ 
marriages. Since the unskilled are the last ranked, 
there can be no upward mobility into that stratun. 
The third column has been ignored. 

17 See footnote above. 

18 There are twelve diagonal cells in the four 
matrices but the bottom right cell for sons of “un- 
skilled” fathers has been ignored for reasons given 
in footnote 17 above. 


those whose fathers have been upwardly 
mobile over their careers. 

If the father’s career mobility were not 
related to the mobility shown by the son 
compared to the father at the time the son 
was matried, the percentages in each column 
of each matrix would not be significantly 
different. However, the results of the chi- 
square test for independence, given under 
each matrix, strongly suggest that the ob- 
served relationship should_not be attributed 
to sampling error. A control for son’s age 
at marriage did not change the observed 
pattern.!° 

The structural possibilities for mobility 
are the same for sons represented in each 
data matrix. For example, the same propor- 
tion of occupations are above, the same, and 
below the other-white-collar stratum for sons 
in Table 1. Therefore, there is no structural 
reason why the percentages in Table 1 should 
illustrate the class regression hypothesis.?° 


18 One might expect that the upwardly-mobile 
sons from any stratum are upwardly mobile by 
virtue of their older age, Le., from greatér exposure 
to the possibility of upward mobility. However, 
the same relationships as observed above hold with 
three age-at-marriage categories: all sons, all sons 
aged 29 or less, and all sons aged 21-29. 

20 However, the occupational distribution of 
fathers within a given stratum may be quite dif- 
ferent depending on their mobility experience. 
Moreover, the security of position within an occu- 
pation may itself be.related to mobility patterns. 
Further research based on a large detailed sample 
is needed to examine these questions. From the 
Australian study it is already clear that small 
business is a common destination for fathers up- 
wardly mobile into “white collar” ranks and such 
enterprises are notoriously unstable. 


Y 


ay 
A 
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TABLE 5, PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY gr INTERGENERATIONAL MOBILITY OF Sons CLASSIFIED BY FATHER'S 


Mosnairy: Tx 
Father’s Son’s 
Mobility - Mobility 
Pattern Pattern Glass* 
Stable Up 26 (395) 
Up | Up ` 12 (252) 
Down Up 43 (344) 
Stable Down 29 (395) 
Up Down 52 (252) 
Down Down 22 (344) 
Stable Stable 45 (395) 
Up Stable 36 (252) 
Down Stable 36 (344) 
Number of strata 7 


STUDIES OF SOCIAL Mosmiry 


Social Mobility Study 
Svalastoga* Svalastoga® ‘ Allingham” 
30 (776) 29 (1756) 32 (2147)° 
13 (£02) 16 (449) 17 (684)° 
46 (418) 51 (165) 48 (263) 
26 (776) 27 (1756) 18 (2147) 
48 (£02) 53 (449) 46 (684) 
11 (418) 11 (165) 8 (263) 
44 (776) 44 (1756) 50 (2147) 
38 (€02) 32 (449) 37 (684) 
43 (418) 38 (165) i 44 (263)- 
5 5 5 


Nore: Base of each percentage is shown in parentheses, 

* For these studies, father’s mobility pattern is defined in terms of father’s intergenerational mobility, 
Le., father’s occupation compared to grandfather’s occupation. 

P For these studies, father’s mobility pattern is defined in terms of father’s career mobility, ie., father’s 


occupation at two points in time. 


* Totals include fathers in “professional and semi-professional’’ occupations at son’s marriage. 

Source: Calculated from data in David Glass, Social Mobility in Britain, London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1953, Table 20, p. 285; Kaare Svalastoga, Prestige, Cless and Mobility, Copenhagen: Gyldendal, 
1959, Tables 5.16, p. 342 and 6.17, p. 409; and John Allingham, “Occupational Mobility in Australia,” un- 
published Ph.D. thesis, Australian National University, 1965. 


Data of two published studies bear on the 
class-regression problem, although in neither 
is the theme developed. Svalastoga °! noted 
that’ sons of downwardly-mobile fathers 
(from age 30 to age 60) were more likely 
than sons of upwardly-mobile fathers to be 
upwardly mobile themselves. A similar pat- 
tern emerged from Svalastoga’s data when 
the father’s mobility was considered as in- 
tergenerational rather than career, i.e., in 
terms of kis father’s occupation. In discussing 
mobility relationships over three generations, 
Svalastoga noted that: 

... Social mobility from grandfather to father 

is negatively related to social mobility from 

father to son.2? 


Svalastoga could have extended the above 
generalization -since his data relating the 
fathers’ career mobility to the sons’ mobility 
showed much the same pattern, as noted 
above.?? Data presented in the major British 
study of social mobility ** permit a similar 
conclusion regarding class regression over 
three generations. 


321 Svalastoga, op. cit, ` 
22 Ibid., p. 342. 
28 Ibid., p. 409. 
24 Glass, op. cit., p. 285. 


The different perspective on mobility in 
Tables 1 to 4 above, and in the British and 
Danish studies should be noted. While the 
variously mobile categories of sons in Tables . 
1 to 4 are stratum-specific, the variously mo- 
bile categories of fathers in the British and 
Danish studies are stratum composites. For 
example, the upwardly-mobile fathers are 
made up of those upwardly mobile from a 
number of strata. 

In order to present the data from all three 
studies for comparison of the major patterns 
in evidence, i.e., class regression, the Aus- 
tralian data were recombined. The compara- 
tive data are presented below in Table 5. 
Differences in the methodology of the three 
studies preclude serious attention to compar- 
ative mobility rates, However, the consistent 


pattern of mobility should be considered.*® 


26 To read Table 5, one should note that the 
rounded percentages are given in groups of three, 
each group referring to sons who experienced a 
common directional mobility from their fathers, 
the difference being their fathers’ mobility experi- 
ence. Each percentage in a group is based on a 
different base. For example, in the first column 
under “Glass,” the 26 percent is of the 395 stable 
fathers, the 12 percent of the 252 upwardly-mobile 
fathers, and the 43 percent of the 344 downwardly- 
mobile fathers in Glass’s study. 
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Class regression is quite evident in the 
data covering mobility over three generaticns 
as well as in the data on the relationship 
between career and intergenerational mobil- 
ity. In all four possible cases, downwardly- 
mobile fathers have the highest proportion 
of upwardly-mobile sons,?* upwardly-mohile 
fathers have the highest proportion of down- 
wardly-mobile sons, and immobile fathers 
have the highest proportion of immobile sons. 

The upwardly-mobile Australian fathers 
in Table 5 are those who have experienced 
upward mobility from any of four strata— 
other-white-collar, skilled, rural, and un- 
skilled. The structural opportunities for 
continued upward mobility in the sons’ gen- 
eration are different depending on the 
stratum of departure. For example, sons of 
fathers who were upwardly mobile from the 
skilled to the other-white-collar stratum over 
their careers can achieve upward mobility 
themselves only by entering the professional 

‘and semi-professional stratum. However, 
sons of fathers who were upwardly mobile 
from unskilled to skilled ranks can achieve 
upward mobility by entering either of the 
white-collar strata delineated. The particu_ar 
stratum composition of the upwardly-mobile, 
stable, and downwardly-mobile fathers in 
Table 5 will therefore affect the results inso- 
far as the sons’ structural opportunities for 
the three mobility patterns are concerned.?7 

Published data were not available to 
examine the possible effect of differential 
structural opportunities for mobility on the 
class regression patterns shown in Table 5 
from Britain and Denmark. The analysis of 
the Australian data in Tables 1 to 4 doss, 
however, suggest that controls for structural 
opportunity might not eliminate the pattern 
in the British and Danish data. 

In explanation of the Danish data, Svalas- 


26 This does not necessarily imply that upwardly- 
mobile sons have the highest proportion.of down- 
wardly-mobile fathers. 

37 For example, one would expect a larger pro- 
portion of downwardly-mobile fathers than of 
upwardly-mobile fathers to have upwardly-mobile 
sons if there were more structural opportunity jor 
sons of the former fathers to make such a move 
and if “all else were equal.” However, mobility 
studies have consistently shown that the oppor- 
tunity structure sets only the upper and lower 
. limits to possible moves, and that actual mobDflity 
patterns are the result of complex social forces. 


toga suggested that unfulfilled aspirations of 
downwardly-mobile fathers result in effective 
pressures being placed on the sons for upward 
mobility. Such a theory, while tenable, is 
obviously incomplete since the explanation 
cannot hold for the reverse pattern of regres- 
sion. 

For a more comprehensive theory of class 
regression, one might first consider socializa- 
tion. Earlier in the paper, some possible limi- 
tations of point estimates of origin class for 
the study of the social stratification process 
were noted. The role of the family and its 
social class milieu in the social stratification 
process is unlikely to be adequately inferred 
from a single documentation of occupational 
stratum.” If advantages for upward mobility 
stemming from socialization, both through 
the family and its social milieu, are directly 
related to the ranking of the strata, it fol- 
lows that sons whose fathers are in any 
given stratum at the sons’ marriages may 
have had differential advantages in their 
prospects for mobility according to the mo- 
bility experience of their fathers. Sons of 
fathers who have been immobile over their 
working lifetimes are expected to have some 
advantages for upward mobility over those 
sons whose fathers have been upwardly 
mobile into that stratum over their careers. 
Sons whose fathers have been downwardly 
mobile into the stratum over their careers 
will have the best advantage for upward 
mobility, having had some socialization in 
upper strata. 

In addition to differences in socialization 
and possible resultant motivational differ- 


ences for mobility, the possible effect of the’ 


father’s career mobility or the capital assets 
of the family may serve to facilitate or arrest 
expression of motivation. For instance, the 
provision of funds for schooling or for busi- 
ness ventures may be affected. However, the 
relationship between the capital assets of 
the family, the father’s career mobility and 
socialization may vary, depending on what 
particular career pattern is involved: The 
selection of strata, their ranking and the 
points at which the careers of father and 
son are documented may all contribute to 
the results. 


28No claim is intended that two or three docu- 
mentations will necessarily be satisfactory either. 
“Adequacy” here is treated relatively. 


a 
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In this paper, data have been presented to 
illustrate the utility of looking at the rela- 
tionship of fathers’ career mobility and inter- 
generational mobility. Extending the usual 
consideration in intergenerational mobility 
studies of: an origin class to include the 
father’s career mobility may well refine the 


` relationships observed between intergenera- 


tional mobility and such facets of social 
behavior as fertility, voting, and mental ill- 
ness, 

It is my contention that consideration of 
the father’s career at at least two points, can 
illuminate the role played by the family in 


the social stratification process. While the 
number of observation points along careérs 
considered in studies of intergenerational mo- 
bility will not be directly related to the 
amount of insight gained into the social 
stratification process, the point of diminish- 
ing returns can be determined only by future 
research. The data and analysis presented 
in this paper raise more questions than they 
answer, but they lead to the suggestion that 
documentation of an origin class may be a 
research anachronism i in a highly mobile so- 
ciety. 


SOCIALIZATION, n ACHIEVEMENT, AND 
ACHIEVEMENT VALUES j 


Joun Scanzont 
Indiana University 


A test is made of Kak¥s hypothesis that n Ackievernent is distinct from occupational 
achievement values. This is done by examining the relationships between the kinds of 
child-rearing practices claimed by McClelland to lead to an n Achievement, and occupational 
achievement values. The lack of any such relationships suggests that Kakls hypothesis kas 


a certain amount of validity. 


N a recent article, Kahl has questioned 
the adequacy of McClelland’s formula- 
tion of the phenomenon of dchievement.! 


Throughout his well-known discussion, Mc- 


Clelland describes achievement on the psy- 


1Joseph A. Kahl, “Some Measurements of 
Achievement Orientation,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 70 (May, 1965), pp. 669-681. See also 
Seymour Martin Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, 
Socal Mobility in Industrial Society, Berkeley, 
California: University of California Press, 1960, pp. 
247 ff, where these authors anticipate Kahl’s 
thesis by stating that there is no “actual evidence 
that high achievement motivation is actually re- 
lated to occupational success. There is no evidence 
that motivation [as measured by McClelland’s 
techniques] results in higher occupational achieve- 
ment among those with equal opportunity. We do 
not know whether those who have achieved the 
transition from a working-class background into 
the middle-class have stronger motivations than 


chological level—as a motivational need.? 
His measurement is based on the coding of 
projective tests composed of stories created 
in response to TAT cards. He further be- 
lieves taat need (n) Achievement as inves- 
tigated by these procedures is related to 
individual success in the occupational 
sphere, and also to the development and 
modernization of nations. Thus quite ex- 
plicit within McClelland’s logic is the notion 
that » Achievement is vitally linked to oc- 


those who only maintain the positions of their 
families. We also do not know whether motivation 
for achizvement, which cannot be fulfilled by a 
high-status occupation can be easily satisfied, for 
example, by athletic achievement, or by doing a 
good job at a lower level.” 

2 David C. McClelland, The Achieving Society, 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1961, chs. 1 and 2, 
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cupational attainment. The individual wko 
has a “need to achieve” will tend to express 
it in the occupational realm. 

Kahl points out, however, that Strodi- 
beck, among others, has found a low order 
relationship between » Achievement and tke 
kinds of values, norms, and goals that are 
requisite to occupational achievement! and 
mobility in our society. He argues that we 
ought to make a distinction between achieve- 
ment on the level of psychological motiva- 
tion and achievement on the cultural and 
social level of group norms which specify 
the goals toward which » Achievement is 
directed. Therefore, he rejects the idea that 
n Achievement must always be interpreted 
in occupational terms. N Achievement may 
be independent of occupational success goals 
and may be directed instead toward artistic, 
poetic, or religious goals or toward physicel 
aggression or sexual conquest, all of which 
are quite apart from and may often be 
detrimental to occupational success. Kakl 
does not deny that we ought to measure 
n Achievement, or that it is not a crucial 
variable; he argues only that we distinguish 
it from achievement goals. 

In support of this hypothesis, he offers 
data which show that achievement values 
vary with social status—the higher the sta- 
tus, the stronger the commitment to occu- 
pational success goals. Kahl suggests that 
these kinds of goals may differ among in- 
dividuals with the same levels of » Achieve- 
ment. In fact, he says, some members of the 
lower-middle class may have stronger 
achievement motivation than some in the 
upper-middle class who feel they have al- 
ready “arrived.” Nevertheless, because the 
former are oriented toward lower-middle- 
class goals, they do not become socially 
mobile. 

The purpose of this report is to examine 
in greater detail the hypothesis that there 
is a distinction between achievement moti- 
vation as described by McClelland and oc- 
cupational achievement goals as described 
by Kahl. A major point in McClelland’s 
reasoning has. to do with the sources of r 
Achievement. These, he says, are particular 
kinds of child-rearing practices or parent- 


3 Kahl, op. cit. 


child interaction which build into the child’s 
personality the desire—or lack of desire—to 
excel in the occupational sphere. Specifically, 
he cites three types of parent-child inter- 
action that lead to » Achievement: high 
standards of excellence by both parents, high 
warmth or nurture from both, and low 
authoritarianism—particularly from the 
father. To McClelland, the pattern is 
straightforward: these kinds of parent-child 
relationships produce the kind of motiva- 
tion requisite to occupational attainment. 
Furthermore, “achievement” is clearly a 
global personality component which evi- 
dently encompasses both means (motiva- 
tion) and ends (occupational achievement 
goals). If individuals are to succeed, or if 
an underdeveloped nation is to modernize, 
he argues that the key is to maximize these 
kinds of socialization experiences. Since he 
makes no conceptual distinction between 
means and goals, it seems clear that McClel- 
land assumes simply that these particular 
kinds of parent-child interactions give rise 
to “achievement”—a broad concept encom- 
passing both motivation and goals. 

To. be sure, McClelland is aware of those 
studies that reveal differences in n Achieve- 
ment by social class, but he tends to be 
suspicious of using class as a reference 
point to help explain achievement because it 
smacks of what he calls “Social Darwinist 
determinism.” 5 He argues that this type 


- of “environmental explanation” places more 


constraints on the individual than are pres- 
ent in actual reality, particularly when it 
comes to describing social mobility. 


If McClelland is correct about the global 


nature of # Achievement and its sources, 
then we would predict that there should be 
a relationship between these sources and 
occupational achievement goals in the same 
way that there is a relationship between 


*McClelland, op. cit, ch. 9. He explains this 
syndrome in these terms: Warmth, or the absence 


` of rejection, gives the child a sense of confidence 


and self-worth. Standards cf excellence, or demands 
to achieve, are the opposite of indulgence, and 
cause the child to “strain toward attainment.” 
Low authoritarianism permits the child maximum 


. opportunity for self-initiative and expression. 


5 Ibid., pp. 382-383. 


ua} 
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these sources and achievement motivation. 
The type of personality development that 
contributes to # Achievement should also 
contribute to appropriate occupational 
achievement goals. If such a relationship 
can be demonstrated, then there is support 
for the McClelland “global” position and 
some doubt would be cast on Kahl’s argu- 
ment that there is, in fact, a meaningful 
distinction between motivation and success 
goals in our society. If X (particular parent- 
child interaction) is related to Y (achieve- 
ment motivation) and X is also related to Z 
(occupational achievement goals), then Y 
and Z.cannot be unrelated. On the other 
hand, if no relationship can be found be- 
tween these types of parent-child interac- 
tions and occupational achievement goals, 
this would lend support to Kahl’s assertion 
that achievement is not a global dimension— 
that there is indeed a distinction . between 
achievement motivation and occupational 
goals. Having demonstrated that the sources 
of Y and Z are different, it would follow 
that they are likely to be different phe- 
nomena or different levels of reality. If X 


‘is related to- Y, but not to Z, then Y and 


Z are unrelated within the bounds of this 
system. 


PROCEDURE 


Access was gained to a large high school 
which, though predominantly white, serves 
all levels of social strata and is part of 
the metropolitan area of a large northern 
city. The sample consisted of classrooms of 
juniors and seniors (selected on a systematic 
random basis) taking a required social stud- 
ies course. The fact that we chose one type 
of course that was required of all students 
increases the representativeness of the sam- 
ple and also guards against any student’s 
being tested twice. Absenteeism was less 
than one percent. The questionnaire was 
administered to every student present in 
these classrooms, completed by him during 
the class period, and immediately collected. 
Of the 527 gathered, only 23 proved unus- 


-able due to the inability of the student to 


complete the questionnaire or to his obvious 
inability to follow directions. Thus, our 
N=504. X 


Socialization experiences were measured 
by 66 items selected on the basis of 20 
dimensions of parent-child interaction used 
in a study by Bronfenbrenner, which were 
based on the expressive-instrumental dichot- 
omy of Parsons and Bales. What follows is 
a listing of the dimensions along with a. 
sample item from each one. 

Expressive Dimensions: Nurturance (con- 
soled me and helped me when I was un- 
happy or in trouble), affection (hugged and 
kissed me), protectiveness (went along with 
me to make sure that everything would be 
okay), neglect (avoided my company), pa- 
rental absence (away from home and chil- 
dren for weeks and months at a time), 
indulgence (couldn’t say no to me), inter- 
cession (got my punishment reduced or 
eliminated), affiliative companionship (spent 
a lot of time with me not doing anything 
special), affective reward (rewarded good 
behavior by praising me), parental presence 
(spent weekends with family and children). 

Instrumental Dimensions: Physical pun- 
ishment and threat (spanked me), depriva- 


tion of privilege or property (punished me 


by taking away privileges), affective punish- 
ment (punished. me by trying to make me 
feel guilty- or ashamed), material reward 
(rewarded me for doing well by giving me 


8 Urie Bronfenbrenner, “Some Familia] Antece- 
dents of Responsibility and Leadership in Adoles~- 
cents,” in Luigi Petrullo and Bernard M. Bass, 
eds., Leadership and Interpersonal Behavior, New 
York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 1961, 
pp. 239-272. Talcott Parsons, “Family Structure 
and the Socialization of the Child,” in Talcott 
Parsons and Robert F. Bales, Family, Socialization 
and Interaction Process, New York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1955, pp. 35-134. 

T Although we are measuring overt behavior, it 
must be emphasized that we rely solely on the 
reports of adolescents without taking into account 
parental perspective. However, since these adoles- 
cents are currently living at home, we may assume 
that little distortion has colored their responses 
due to influences, for example, associated with re- 
trospection. Therefore, unless there has been willful 
distortion by the respondents, what we have are 
parent-child “situations” as currently “defined” by 
the child. In other. words, what “actually” occurs 
between parent and child is not as functionally im- 
portant as the way in which the child “interprets” 
the behavior and its-meaning. These are the kinds 
of “situational definitions” that are- being reported 
here. 
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money), power (decided how late I could 
stay out), achievement demands (pushed 


me to do well in everything I did), social ` 


isolation (punished me by sending me out 
of the room), instrumental companionship 
(took part in activities and projects with 
me), principled discipline (reasoned with 


me), rejection (ridiculed and made fun. 


of me). 

Since, in his report, Bronfenbrenner listed 
only two items per dimension, we added at 
least one extra item per dimension in all 
20 instances, and in six of these a fourth 
was added. It seems apparent that this wide 
range of dimensions and items covers, many 
times over, the three kinds of parent-child 
interactions or types of child-rearing which 
McClelland claims leads to n Achievement. 
These items tap almost every possible facet 
of the kinds of parent-child relations which 
are said to result in the global notion of 
“achievement.” 

For each item, the student was asked to 
check whether this particular behavior was 
“extremely,” “quite,” “slightly,” or “not” 
true of how “your father acted toward you 
while you were growing up.” The same was 
asked of mother-child interaction. The items 
were dealt with on a Likert-type scale and 
each response weighted 3-2-1-0, from “‘ex- 
tremely true” to “not true.” 

To measure achievement values, we made 
use of items from four scales suggested by 
Kahl. The items stem from Strodtbeck’s 
original V-scale, but over the years they 
have been modified and new ones added.® 
Kahl claims that the notion of a unidimen- 
sional achievement value scale is less ade- 
quate than four such scales. He derived these 
scales through use of factor analysis from 
a series of studies in the United States, 
Mexico, and Brazil. (We performed our own 
factor analysis, however, to determine if 
the items would cluster for us in the same 
ways as they had for Kahl.) 

Kahl’s labeled factors (with his definition 
and a sample item) were trust, “belief in the 
stability of life and the trustworthiness of 


8 Kahl, of. ct.; Fred L. Strodtbeck, “Family 
Interaction, Values, and Achievement,” in David 
C. McClelland, Alfred L. Baldwin, Urie Bronfen- 
brenner and Fred L. Strodtbeck, Talent and Society, 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1958, pp. 135-194, 


people,” (most people are fair and do not 
try to get away with something); activism, 
“emphasizes planning for a controllable 
future,” (it is important to make plans for 
one’s life and not just accept what comes) ; 
occupational primacy, “occupational success 
[is placed] ahead oi alternative possibili- 
ties,” (the best way to judge a man is by his 
success in his occupation); and integration 
with relatives, “loyalty to parents instead of 
to self or to career,” (when you are in 
trouble, only a relative can be depended 
upon to help you out.) Student! course 
grades were measured by simply asking stu- 
dents their cumulative grade-point laverage 
and are taken to represent an indication of 
current achievements. Educational | aspira- 
tions were obtained by asking how much 
more schooling beyond high school the 
respondent expected to get, and occupational 
aspirations by asking what type of future 
occupation he realistically expected to enter. 


Because of the massive number of; sociali-. 


zation items, and also because Bronfen- 
brenner had no empirical basis for clustering 
them as he did, it was decided to} submit 
these items to factor analysis. The objective 
was to establish scales of types of socializa- 
tion behavior through the discovery,of those 
items which tended to cluster together 
empirically. Four sets of variables were 
analyzed: interaction between father-son, 
father-daughter, mother-son, mother-daugh- 
ter. In each set, four factors were rotated and 
only two factors had eigenvalues above 2.0. 
Each time the factor which explamed|most of 
the variance was the one labeled as “nur- 
ture.” (Percentage of variance lained: 
father-son, 62 percent; father-daughter, 74 
percent; mother-son, 51 percent; mother- 
daughter, 67 percent.) The 13 items which 
loaded on this factor (an r of .50 or'better) 
were the same in all four instances, jand all 
were from those ten dimensions which Bron- 
fenbrenner had originally described! as ex- 
pressive-type interaction,®’ 





° Of the four factor loadings for each item, only 
the “highest” is listed in the text for either scale. 
Although the kinds of items in both the nurture” 
and “control” scales were consistent across the 
four sets of variables, no single type of parent-child 
relationship was consistently “high” within either 


scale. For example, the 572 score in thd nurture 


| 
| 
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“Nurture” Scale Items 


1. Took part in activities and projects with 
me. (.572) 


2. Took me places (trips, shows, etc.).-(.517) 


3. Spent a lot of time with me not doing 
anything special. (.602) 

4. Had regular, playtime and/or story time 
with me. (.599) . 

5. Was genuinely interested in my affairs. 
(.792) 

6. Talked to me in a warm and affectionate 
way. (.797) 

7, Often told me they loved me. (.701) 

8. Made me feel wanted and needed. (.731) 

9. Rewarded good behavior by praising me 
and saying nice things about me. (.640) 

10. Consoled me when I was unhappy or in 
trouble. (.742) 

11. Was always ready to listen to my prob- 
lems. (.734) 

12. Made it very easy for me to confide in 
them, (.770) 

13. Seemed to understand me. (.737) 


The other factor with a sufficiently high 
eigenvalue to be meaningful was labeled 
“control.” (Amount of remaining variance 
explained: father-son, 26 percent; father- 
daughter, 8 percent; mother-son, 15 per- 
cent; mother-daughter, 11 percent.) These 
items were all comprised of those previously 
described as instrumental-type interaction. 
As before, the 14 items with an r of .50 or 
better were the same for each set of vari- 
ables. 


“Control” Scale Items 


esa with me when I misbehaved. 

555 

2. Was willing to discuss regulations with 
me and considered my viewpoint in mak- 
them. (.653) 

3.Told me how to spend my free time. 
(.536) 

4.Told’ me how to do my work. (.528) 

5. Insisted that they knew best and that I 
must accept their decisions. (.637) 

6. Spanked me. (.513) 


scale, item #1, was a father-son relationship; 
mother-daughter was 573; mother-son, 561; and 
father-daughter, .557. However, for item #2, 
mother-son relationship contributed the highest 
score with a descending pattern different irom #1 
substantively yet similar in terms of the narrow 
range of scores, The same kind of situation emerged 
for all of the items on both scales. Therefore, 
these particular data do not permit us to conclude 
very much regarding the possibility of greater 
dominance and/or involvement of either parent 
with either sex child, 


7. eae threatened physical punishment. 
687) 
8. Pushed me to do well in school. (. LR 
9. Ca me to excel in everything I 
685) 
10. Pushed me to have lots of friends. (.599) 
11. a me by taking away privileges. 
550) 
12. ea nagged, scolded, and criticized me. 
776) 
13. Punisted me by withholding affection or 
friendship. (.572) 
14. Punished me by making me feel guilty or 
ashamed. (.644) 


McClelland believes that parental nur- 
ture, warmth or support contributes to 
achievement (in the global sense) in that 
it provides a type of “base of security” 
from which the child can “launch out” into 
society. However, he makes a distinction 
between two types of “instrumental” inter- 
actions which Parsons, Bales, and Bronfen- 
brenner tend to see on the same plane: 


_achievement demands (which impel the 


child to “reach out”), and authority (which 
might hinder his self-initiative). Empiri- 


cally, we discovered that “demands” (items 


8, 9, 10) clustered together with “authority” 
(3, 4, 5). However, three types of discipline, 
reasoning (1,2), physicial (6,7), and love- 
withdrawal (11-14) also clustered on- this 
factor, suggesting that their combined in- 
fluence may somehow temper the effects of 
demands and authority. Therefore, rather 
than separate these types of interactions, it 
was decided to leave them together and treat 
them as one scale representing ways in 
which parents exercise control over their 
children, i.e., ways in which parents obtain 
“acceptable” behavior from them. 

When the items from Kahl’s four scales 
were factar-analyzed, they did mot cluster 
into four factors or dimensions as they had 
evidently done for him. This was true for 
both males and females. Instead, only one 
factor had an eigenvalue above 1.0, and it 
tended to explain 69 percent of the variation 
for males and 58 percent for females. The 
items in this composite “achievemment-value 
scale” are drawn from all four of Kahl’s 
separate scales, and in content and meaning 
are not distant from Strodtbeck’s original 
V-scale. The two scales are listed as follows 
with the factor oe for the composite 
scale: 
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V-Scale (Strodtbeck) 


Planning only makes a person unhappy since 
your plans hardly ever work out anyhow. 
When a man is born the success he’s going to 
have is already in the cards, so he might as 
well accept it, and not fight against it. 


Nowadays, with world conditions the way they 
are, the wise person lives for today and lets 
tomorrow take care of itself. 


Even when teen-agers get married, their main 
loyalty still belongs to their fathers and moth- 
ers. 


When the time comes for a boy to take a job, 
he should stay near his parents, even if it means 
giving up a good job opportunity. 


Nothing in life is worth the sacrifice of meving 
. away from your parents. 


The best kind of job to have is one where you 
are part of an organization all working together 
even if you don’t get individual credit. 


It’s silly for a teen-ager to put money into a 
car when the money could be used to get 
started in business or for an education. 


Therefore, it was decided to use this sin- 
gle “composite” achievement-value scale as 
our index of occupational achievement goals. 
This scale, along with grades and educational 
and occupational aspirations, are dependent 
variables. The imdependent variables are 
scales of control and nurture as they de- 
scribe relations between father-son, father- 
daughter, mother-son, and mother-daugater. 
The partial correlations represent the vela- 
tionship between that particular socializetion 
variable and the dependent variable, holding 
only the three other socialization variables in 
that set constant. For example, the —.037 
under “achievement values—partial r,” rep- 
resents the relationship between murrure- 
father (for males) and achievement values, 
holding the other three kinds of socializetion 
variables constant. The remaining partials in 
terms of this particular dependent variable, 
as well as for the other dependent variables 
‘—both for males and females—should be 
interpreted in the same way. 
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“Composite Scale” 


—.490 Making plans brings unhappiness because ` 
the plans are hard to fulfill (Kahl, Activism.) 


-+.656 It is important to make plans for one’s 
life and not just accept what comes. (Kahl; 
Activism.) 


—.458 The secret of happiness is not expecting ' 
too much out of life, and being content with 
what comes your way. (Kahl, Activism.) 


—.561 People help persons who have helped 
them not so much hecause it is right but be- 
cause it is good business. (Kahl, Trust.) ` 


—.488 same (Kahl, Integration With Relatives.) 


—.469 Most people will repa: 
with ingratitude. (Kahl, Trust. 


~.516 It is not good to let your friend know 
everything about your life, for they might take 
advantage of you. (Kahl, Trust.) 


+.480 The most important thing for a parent 
to do is to help his children get further ahead 
in the world than he did. (Kahl, Occupational 
Primacy.) 


+.518 The best way to judge a man is by his 
success in his occupation. (Kahl, Occupational 
Primacy.) 


mee your kindness 


RESULTS 


The results in Table 1 are clear in demon- 
strating the lack of any meaningful relation- 
ship for either sex between these particular 
kinds of parent-child relationships (nurture 
and control) and any of the indices of occu- 
pational achievement values. The method of 
data collection prevented the use of pro- 
jective tests to measure # Achievement 
among these adolescents, but we can assume 
on the basis of many other studies that — 
motivation and parental socialization of this 
type are related. However, it appears that 
these particular kinds of parent-child inter- 
actions have no bearing on the development 
of achievement values, on occupational or 
educational aspirations, or even on grades, 
which are usually considered an important 
predictor of future eduipational and occupa- 
tional success. 

To ascertain the slags of status considera- 
tions in these findings, we attempted to dis- 
cover if there were any differences by social . 


wv 
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TABLE 1. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ParRENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIP ANE ASPECTS OF OCCUPATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 








class over any of these variables. Respon- 
dents within each sex category were divided 
by occupation of father (blue collar vs. white 
collar) and compared in terms of each vari- 


_able through the use of mean scores and ¢ 


tests. No significant differences were found 
over the two socialization scales for either 
sex except in the case of mother-support for 
girls. Working-class mothers tended to pro- 
vide significantly (P<.05) higher amounts 


‘of nurture for daughters than did middle- 


class mothers. ae 
Predictably, however, significant differ- 
ences between mean scores were found in 
favor of middle-class boys and middle-class 
girls in terms of achievement values (boys, 
P<.01; girls, P<.05); grades (boys, P 
<.01; girls, P<.05); educational aspira- 
tions (boys, P<.05; girls, P<.01); and 
occupational aspirations (boys, P<.01; 
girls, P<.05). Therefore, with one excep- 


_ tion, we find no differences between strata 


in these particular socialization experiences. 
Yet at the same time we find the familiar 
relationships between social class and mea- 
sures of achievement values. These data 
provide further indication that these kinds 
of interactions per se have no apparent in- 
fluence on achievement goals and aspirations. 

The major implication of both sets of data 
seems to be that Kahl’s argument regarding 
the distinction between achievement motiva- 
tion and achievement goals probably has 
some validity. Conversely, McClelland’s as- 
sumption that occupational achievement is 
a global orientation dependent on certain 


Achievement : Educational Occupational 
Values Grades Aspirations Aspirations 
` -© Parent-Child Partial Partial Partial Partial 
- Relationship T r r r r r T r 
Males (N=235) 
Nurture-father .039 —.037 —.098 — .086 ~—.142 —.129 —.128 —.113 
Control-father -051 -057 —.053 042 —~.035 .090 — 045 .073 
Nurture-mother -087 .087 -013 040 —~.131 — .064 —.120 —.051 
Control-mother «049 .020 -096 .067 .063 .047 — 002 —.015 
Females (N=269) 
Nurture-father -044 —.046 —.017 — .044 —.123 — 099 — .027 —.012 
Control-father 134 -124 101 095 -124 .145 070 -049 
Nurture-mother — .038 .005 —.133 — .078 — .339 —.231 —.097 —.113 
Control-mother - 006 —.027 —.005 —.045 — .037 —~.122 — .078 — .084 


child-rearing practices needs further re- 
examination and closer scrutiny. The devel- 
opment of a child’s personality in terms of 
achievement motivation is almost certainly 
the result of varying amounts of parental 
control and nurture throughout his formative 


“years. But the context within which this 


motivation operates does not necessarily 
arise frem this same source. 

To be sure, the goals toward which the 
individual is motivated to strive are very 
likely ic large measure the result of parental 
influence. But apparently this influence is 
communicated quite apart from interaction 
in the form of discipline, demands, nurture, 
authority, companionship, and so on. It is 
not on the same level as those influences 
that shape personality needs, It may lie in 
the more or less irregular conversations that 
occur in any home regarding desirable or un- 
desirab-e occupations and .the chances to 
attain them. Not to be overlooked are off- 
hand comments by parents about status and 
mobility as well as their own occupational 
behavior and attitudes, a form of communi- 
cation more subtle yet just as effective as 
direct statements. 

For example, in a recent study, Mizruchi 
found that it was more important to lower- 
class respondents to “get ahead in life” than 
it was to middle-class respondents. Yet 


10 Ephraim Harold Mizruchi, Success and Oppor- 
tunity, New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 
1964, chs. 4 and 5. Mizruchi tends to support 
Merton’s assertion that “success” values are found 
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they scored lower on values requisite to 
achievement, and even more significanty, 
were much more apt than middle-cless 
respondents to perceive the “opportunity 
structure” (the path to occupational attain- 
mént) as being closed to them. Mizruchi 
argues that occupational success—partiai- 
' larly in the material sense—means more to 
the lower classes than it does to the midcle 
classes since the latter have already attainad 
a modicum of “success.” We used the sane 
item as Mizruchi (originally from Rosea- 
berg) 14 to measure “how important it is :o 
get ahead,” and we found no meaningfil 
differences for either sex between social cla3s 
and the response that it is “very or fairy 
important to get ahead.” (Percentage thus 
tesponding: middle-class boys, 85; workinz- 
class boys, 88; middle-class girls, 75; work- 
ing-class girls, 83.) Therefore, while our 
data do not directly verify Mizruchi’s com- 
clusion, they do suggest that at the very 
least aspirations among working-class youth 
are approximately as strong as those within 
the middle class. 

In short, therefore, one can argue thet 
the orientation toward occupational success 
does not necessarily vary by social class, a 
point which McClelland himself would nct 
contest and which, of course, is made by 
Mizruchi. Yet, due to the structural situs- 
tion of the lower and working classes, oc- 
cupational achievement and mobility are less 
often defined as realistic. This gap (anomie) 
between aspirations and expectations ia 
many cases exists wholly apart from par- 
ticular methods of child-rearing and re- 
sultant personality development. Instead, 
limited occupational achievement appears te 
be (in part at least) the product of the 
limited purview of opportunity inheren- 
within the lower classes. On the other hand 
structural conditions within the middle 
classes are such that this gap is often quite 


in the lower classes; Robert K. Merton, Socia. 
Theory and Social Structure, New York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1957, pp. 121 ff. 

1t Morris Rosenberg, Occupations and Values. 
New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1957, p. 139. 


narrow or tends not to exist. Youth in these 
situations obtain a wider and more op- 
timistic view of their chances in the opp 
tunity structure. 

But what of the approximately thirty per- 
cent of the population who are socially 
mobile—in either direction??? This complex 
phenomenon needs much investigation from 
the standpoint of both personality and struc- 
tural variables. In the latter instance, ‘the 
place of significant others outside the family 
is probably quite important; especially for 
those who are upwardly mobile. These may 
be peers, teachers, clergymen, social workers, 
etc. They are people who transmit goals, 
values and norms so as to widen the vistas 


of the opportunity structure of those with: 


whom they interact. Very likely this is not 


a random process but tends instead to favor. 


those whose personality ‘needs and native 
intelligence encourage meaningful relation- 
ships with middle-class significant others. 


In conclusion, it seems apparent that when . 


sociologists talk about the effects of parent- 
child interaction on achievement, we need 
to make clear just what types of interaction 
we refer to, as well as what dimensions of 
achievement we have in mind. It seems 
necessary to distinguish those interactions 
that actually shape personality needs (such 
as achievement motivation) and which are 
more or less enduring from those which tend 
to define attainable or unattainable norms 
and goals in the educational and occupa- 
tional realms and which may be modified 


through external influences. Obviously, just, 


as the interactions are on different levels, so 
are the resultant components of achieve- 
ment. There is need for more definitive re- 
search designs that will take into account 
variables such as intelligence along with 
parent-child interaction over a wider spec- 
trum than has been covered in this report. 
Relations to significant others must also be 
included along with measures of # Achieve- 
ment and measures of varying types of 
achievement goals. 


12 Lipset and Bendix, ‘op. cit., pp. 24-25 ff. 
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THE ECONOMIC CYCLE AND THE SOCIAL 
SUICIDE RATE * l 


ALBERT PIERCE 
San Fernando Valley State College 


To ike present, empirical investigations have not confirmed Durkkeim’s hypothesis relating 

'. suicide rates to the economic cycle. That hypothesis asserts an association between suicide 
rates and the absolute rate of change in the economic cycie. Correlations of suicide rates 
with economic levels do not, therefore, test it. A valid test must also take account of auto- 
correlated perturbations that might obscure the true relationship between the variables. 
The Durbin-Watson d-statistic makes it possible to determine this. When an index which 
reflects the public definition of the economic situation is used, Durkheim’s hypothesis is 
decisively confirmed, and the data fully satisfy the Durbin-Watsen criterion. 


i Durkheim’s analysis of fluctuations 
and differences in the social suicide 
rate may be paraphrased as follows:? 


: \ PROPOSITION of central importance to l 


The social suicide rate varies directly as 
anomie and inversely as social cohesion.? 
` The truth or falsity of that statement has 
Implications not only for the validity of 


.Durkheim’s monograph but for the whole . 


question of what methodological founda- 
tions should properly undergird sociological 
theory. Such a broad formulation does not, 
of course, lend itself to direct confirmation 


*I wish to extend grateful acknowledgment to 
the National Science Foundation as well as to the 
Administration, the Mathematics and Statistics De- 
partments, and the Computer Center of the Univer- 


‘sity of California at Berkeley for an opportunity 


to engage in studies that proved to be useful for 
the present project. I wish also to express gratitude 
for the substantial contribution of machine time 
and services provided by the Western Data Proc- 
essing Center at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, 

1 Emile Durkheim, Suicide, Glencoe, DI.: The 
Free Press, 1951. Page references will be to this 
edition. However, the French edition, Le Suicide, 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1960, was 


` freely consulted as an extra precaution wherever 


etymological considerations appeared to be relevant. 
As it happened, J. A. Spaulding and G. Simpson's 


` English translation proved to be quite acceptable 


in all cases. : 

“Cohesion” is not Durkheim’s term but is used 
here to denote the combined meanings of intégration 
‘and réglementation in his contextual usage of these. 
The régle appears to relate not to regula as a 
prescriptive rule for conduct but has rather the 
broader connotation of “regulation” or “control” 
such as might be suggested by the concepts “exteri- 
ority and constraint” to which he gave emphasis 
elsewhere. 


but is, rather, a generalization of a variety of 
compatible propositions of lesser scope and 
greater tractability. These latter were not 
only well supported by the evidence that 
Durkheim adduced but they have been con- 
firmed rather consistently by the data ‘that 
has accumulated since that time. Suicide 
rates are higher among the divorced and 
widowed than among married persons, in 
areas with transient populations as opposed 
to those with an established communal life, 
among dominant majorities as compared 
with suppressed minorities, in peacetime as 
opposed to wartime, etc. Unfortunately, . 
however, there has been one major sector in 
which subsequent investigation not only has 
failed to confirm the general hypothesis but 
directly contradicts it. This is the sector that 
relates the economic cycle to the social sui- 
cide rate. Ironically, it was precisely in this 
context that the critically important concept 
of anomie received its fullest explication. 
The following passages in which Durkheim 
formulates the relationship are all from his 
chapter entitled “Anomic Suicide.” 4 
It is a well known fact that economic crises 
have an aggravating effect on the suicidal 
tendency. (241) .. . But to what do these 
crises owe their influence? Is it because they 
increase poverty by causing public wealth 
to fluctuate? Is life more readily renounced 


3The sources of confirmation are many and 
varied. A representative sample of the sources 
summarized, together with further confirmations, 
may be’ focnd in Peter Sainsbury, Suicide in Lon- 
don, London: Chapman and Hall Ltd., 1955. Cen- 
sus and vital statistics data from a number of 
countries supply continuous confirmation. 

tOp. cit. The page numbers appear in paren- 
theses after the passages to which they apply. 
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because it becomes more difficult? The ex- 
planation is seductively simple; and it agrees 
with the popular idea of suicide. But it is 
contradicted by the facts. (242) ... So 
far is the increase in poverty from causing 
the increase in suicide that even fortinate 
crises, the effect of which is abruptly to en- 
hance a country’s prosperity, affect suicide 
like economic disasters. (243) ... 

If therefore, industrial or financial crises in- 
crease suicides, this is not because they cause 
poverty, since crises of prosperity have the 
same result; it is because they are crises; 5 
that is, disturbances of the collective order 
. . . Whenever serious readjustments take 
place in the social order, whether or not due 
to sudden growth or an unexpected catastro- 
phe, men are more inclined to self-destruc- 
tion. (247) l 


Characteristically, Durkheim’s view runs 
counter to the “common sense” notion that 
the high levels of “prosperity” should show 
low suicide rates and that economic depres- 
sions should show high ones. This latter 
hypothesis might be tested appropriately by 
correlating indices of economic levels with 
suicide rates. Indeed, this has been done by 
Henry and Short.6 Durkheim is maintain- 
ing, however, that the factor elevating sui- 
cide rates is the relative state of disorgani- 
zation induced by rapid economic change 
and that those rates are tempered by eco- 
nomic stability—regardless of the levels of 
economic activity. Even more striking is his 
claim that the direction of the change is 
of no consequence. 

A test of Durkheim’s hypothesis requires 
an investigation of the relationship between 
some measure of economic change and sui- 
cide rates. Henry and Short were well aware 
of this but evidently found that the cor- 
relation coefficients of the levels were so 
clearly more significant as to command a 
priority of interest. They, in fact, undertook 


5 The striking similarity between Durkheim’s 
use of crisis (Ja crise) and that of W. L Thomas 
may be noted, This acquires even greater signifi- 
cance in the light of Thomas and Znaniecki’s dis- 
cussion of social disorganization which clearly ap- 
pears to denote precisely the condition Durkheim 
identified as anomie. See, for instance, E. H. 
Volkart (ed.), Social Behavior and Personality, 
New York: Social Science Research Council, 1951, 
pp. 218-225. 

® Andrew F. Henry and James F. Short, Jr. 
Suicide and Homicide, Free Press paperback edi- 
tion, 1964 (Reprint of 1954 original in hardback). 


to demonstrate by a straightforward count- 
ing of cases that “suicide increased only dur- 
ing those years when the rise in the business 
index was very slight but not during those 
years of ‘abrupt growth of power and 
wealth,’ ”? 

Warren Breed drew the logical conclusion 
from existing evidence. He stated: 


[Durkheim’s] belief that “anomig” rates rise 


during prosperity as well as depression has a 


been found incorrect by Henry and Short 
who also showed more clearly than Durkheim 
that economic depression is accompanied by 
-higher rates, mostly among higher income 
groups.® 


Henry and Short’s investigations occurred 
prior to 1954 when their findings were first 
published. At that time certain important 


advances in the analysis of time series had . 


not become very widely disseminated. Al- 
though theoretical statisticians had for some 


time been concerned with the phenomenon: 


known as “autocorrelated perturbances,” it 
was not until the appearance in 1951 and 
1952 of a series of two articles co-authored 
by the English statisticians J. Durbin and 
G. S. Watson that the substantive researcher 
had any feasible way to do much more 
about it than hope its effects on his data 
were negligible.® The important contribution 
of these authors was to provide a measure 
of the degree of autocorrelation of “error 
terms” in what has since become known as 
the Durbin-Watson d-statistic.1® 


T Ibid, p. 27. 

8 “Occupational Mobility and Suicide Among 
White Males,” American Sociological Review, 25 
(April, 1963), p. 180. ` . i 

° J. Durbin and G. S. Watson, “Testing for Serial 
Correlation in Least Squares Regression,” Biome- 
trika, Part I (1950) pp. 409-428, Part II (1951) 
pp. 159-178. In this context, autocorrelation does 
not refer to the technique of correlating a series 
with a lagged segment of itself, but rather to auto- 
correlated errors. . 

10 The reader with sufficiently strong mathe- 
matical preparation is referred to the original 
articles by Durbin and Watson cited above, and 
J. Johnston, Econometric Methods, N. Y.: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1963, pp. 177-199. The test 
statistic is: 

n ` 
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The variables in regression and correla- 


_ tion models are, of course, implicitly re- 


lated by specific mathematical functions— 
for example, they may be linear, exponential, 
logarithmic, quadratic, etc. However, for 
these models to be valid for time series, the 
so-called “error terms,” which are the de- 
viations of the ‘observed. values from those 
estimated from the function, must be sto- 


. chastically independent. That is, the prob- - 
` ability of occurrence of the value of any 
-error term should be unaffected by the 


values of the temporally prior error terms. 
The absence of such independence implies 
that conditions exogenous to the model have 
a determinate effect 'on the observed values, 
and that the fimction does not therefore 
represent the true relationship between the 
independent and dependent variables. In 
other words, owing to the influence of ex- 
ogenous factors, the time of occurrence. of 
‘the observation might be a better predictor 
of its value than the independent variable 
is. The d-statistic measures the tendency of 
time-adjacent values of the error terms to 
covary. An acceptable value of d permits 
one to accept the hypothesis that the error 
terms are randomly distributed about the 
regression function in the time dimension. 
Durbm and Watson have provided tables 
of critical values of d for various degrees 
of freedom.7# A value of d in the unaccept- 
able range indicates a condition of depen- 
dence in the values of the error terms which, 
in turn, tends to produce a speciously high 
correlation coefficient. The validity of the 
various ancillary tests—t-tests, F-tests, Zz- 
tests, confidence intervals, etc—also be- 
comes suspect. Moreover, it is not realistic 


where the u: are the residuals of the observed 
values of the dependent variable about the com- 
puted values. 

At present this test appears to be considerably 
more widely disseminated among econometricians 
thin among sociologists. 

11 Ibid. II, Table 4, p. 173 was used exclusively. 
This is the table for the 5 percent significance level 
which for this statistic is the most stringent of the 
-Jevels for which the information is supplied. In 
addition to the ranges of acceptable and unaccept- 
able values, an intermediate range of “doubtful” 
values is given. To avoid inconclusive results, only 
values equal to or greater than da, the greatest 
lower bound of acceptable values, have been re- 
garded as acceptable in the present investigation. 


to take refuge in the statement “assuming 
that autocorrelation is not present in serious 
amounts.” It is well known among investi- 
gators with relevant experience—econome- 
tricians, for instance—that empirical time 
series for which this would be a valid as- 
sumption are extremely rare.” 

It was not the objective of the present 
investigation to assess the validity of the 
Henry and Short study per se. Those writers 
did, howeve-, rely primarily on Ayres Index 
of Industrial Activity as their economic 
measure. The segment of relevance to the 
present investigation proved to be severely 
deficient by the Durbin-Watson criterion. 
Moreover, the Ayres Index is a trend-ad- 
justed series and there are a priori reasons 
to expect it to show poorly on that account. 

The present study was intended specifi- 
cally to test Durkheim’s hypothesis that the 
social suicide rate tends to vary directly as 
the rate of change of the economic cycle 
and independently of the direction of that 
change. 

Because the investigation sought to test 
a specific proposition rather than merely to 
hunt for factors that would show an accept- 
able correlation coefficient, it concentrated 
largely on highly circumscribed categories 
of data. Since concordantly with Durkheim’s 
hypothesis a state of war would decisively 
overshadow the effects of economic factors, 
only data for peacetime years was used. 
Henry and Short also followed this practice. 
The data accumulated since Le Suicide’s 
publication leave little doubt of an over- 
riding effect of war conditions in lowering 
the suicide rate. For this reason, the data 
used were generally those for the years 1919- 
1940 for the United States. After World 
War II, tke outbreak of the Korean War, 
the incessant “cold war,” the long sustained 
policy of “brinkmanship,” and finally the 


12 Simply to assume that. the autocorrelation of 
the disturbance terms doesn’t exist, it is to be self- 
deceptively optimistic. Cochrane and Orcutt’s state- 
ment that “there is strong evidence in favor of the 
view that the error terms involved in most current 
formulations of economic relations are highly posi- 
tively autocorrelated,” applies equally to social 
data. See D. Cochrane and G. H. Orcutt, “Applica- 
tion of Least Squares Regression to Relationships 
Containing Autocorrelated Error Terms,” Journal 
of tke American Statistical Association, 44 (March, 
1949), p. 33. 
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Taste 1. CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS AND SUPPLEMENTARY TEST STATISTICS ror RELATIONSHIP OF Economic 
INDICES TO AGE-STANDARDIZED WHITE MALE Suicme Rates: Unrrep STATES, 1919-1940 











Correlation Probability under Ho Best d-Value 
Correla- Op- at ———$$$ 
Independent Type of tion with timum Optimum Optimum Re- Ob- 
Variable Correlation OLead Lead Lead 0 Lead Lead quired served 
Ayres index Linear —.6710 —3 —. 7261 <.001 <.001 1.40 0.84 
Relative income* Linear «7724 0 <.001 asta 1.43 0.40 
Relative income* Exponential «7949 0 <.001 1.43 0.69 
Relativeincome* 5° polynomial -6697 0 NS 1.94 0.98 
Percent of labor : 
force unem- 
ployed Exponential 6747 3 8195 <.00L <.001 1.40 1.01 
Construction of 
new dwelling 
units Linear — . 5077 —3 —. 8153 <.02 <.001 1.40 0.88 
Construction of . 
new dwelling 
units Exponential —.4711 —3 — 8208 <.05 <.001 1.40 1.00 
Five independent ‘ 
variables Multiple linear .8595 —2 8656 <.01 <.01 1.94 1.11 
* With linear trend removed. 
Nore: 


The independent aah included in this table are all levels rather than first differences, with one ex- 
ception to be noted below. The results obtained from first differences were entirely uninteresting. Sources 


are as follows: 


Suicide Rates: Vital Statistics Special Reports, Vol. 43, No. 30, Aug. 22, 1956, Suicide. U. S. Dept. of 


Health, Recreation, and Welfare, Table 1, p. 467. 


Ayres Index (of industrial activity): Economic Almanac, 1964. National Industrial Conference Board, 


p. 164. 


. All other data are from: U. S, Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States; Colonial 
Times to 1957. Washington, D.C., 1960: “relative income” (percent shares of total income received by top 5 
percent of total population), Serles G 134, p. 167; percent of (civilian) labor force unemployed, Series D 47, 
p. 73; construction of new dwelling units, Series N 106, p. 393. 

The “five independent variables” include: relative income (unadjusted), percent of labor force unem- 
ployed, and construction of new dwelling units, all as above. The two additional variables are: first differ- 
encés of percent unemployed (from same source), and deviations from 5th degree polynomial trend calcu- 
lated from “gallons of motor fuel used on highways,” Series Q 319, p. 462. 


outbreak of the war in Viet Nam so badly 
muddy the problem of defining peace that 
the data for that period have not been used. 
Age-standardized race-sex-specific data on 
suicides for the U. S. were not reported 
until 1914, and by 1915 Germany had com- 
mitted belligerent acts against the United 
States. Moreover, most of the economic 
series investigated do not commence until 
1919. Discontinuous series simply omitting 
the war years do not lend themselves to 
lead-lag analysis in which relative shifts in 
time series are investigated. Everything con- 
sidered, 1919 seemed the logical starting 
point and even that may be a little early 
considering the persistence of war feelings 
for several years after World War I. 
Age-standardized suicide rates for U. S. 


white males were used exclusively for the 
intensive analyses. Hence, there existed ex- 
cellent control over the factors of age, sex, 
race, and nationality as well as the war- 
peace factor. The Durbin-Watson test pro- 
vided insurance against the acceptance of 
specious results due to unknown factors. 
Most of the effort of the investigation 
went into the analysis of a variety of eco- 
nomic indices which, when correlated with 
the suicide rates, would hopefully yield valid 
results. It was apparent from the outset 
that any positive test of the hypothesis 
would have to correlate the absolute values 
of the first differences of the economic index 
with the annual suicide rates. The “first 
differences” are, in fact, the annual slopes 
and hence the average rates of change be- 
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TABLE 2, REGRESSION OF AGE-STANDARDIZED Ware Mar Suice RATES (Y) ON ABSOLUTE VALUE 
or FIRST DIFFERENCES OF Inpex oF Comon Srocz Prices (X) Wira One Year Leap © 


Observed Minus 

Year Observed Year Observed Computed Computed 
(X) X Values (¥) Y Values Y Values" Y Values 
1919 124 1920 17.1 22.5 —5.4 
1920 80 1921 22.1 22.0 0.1 
1921 112 1922 20.9 22.4 —1.5 
1922 155 1923 20.1 22.8 —2.7 
1923 16 1924 21.2 21.3 —0.1° 
1924 48 1925 21.1 21.7 —0.6 
1925 210 1926 22.0 23.4 —1.4: 
1926 144 1927 ` 23.2 22.7 0.5 
1927 275 1928 24.2 24.1 0.1 
1928 461 1929 24.4 26.0 —1.6 
1929 607 1930 27.7 27.6 0.1 
1930 499 1931 30:0 26.4 3.6 
1931 737 1932 30.9 29.0 1.9 
1932 673 1933 28.0 28.3 —0.3 
1933 203 1934 25.5 23.3 2.2 
1934 88 1935 z 24.0 22.1 1.9 
1935 76 1936 23.7 22.0 1.7 
1936 487 1937 24.7 26.3 —1.6 
1937 6 1938 25.3 21.2 4.1 
1938 392 1939 23.1 25.3 —2.2 
1939 57 1940 8 1.3 


23.1 21. 





a Y=0,01059X-+21.17. 


Nore: The “index of common stock prices” from which the first differences were derived is from His- 
torical Statistics of the United States (as cited in Table 11, Series X 351, p. 657. The differences were 
computed from the levels for the years 1918 through 1939. The 1939-40 difference was cut off by the 
shift in the series to obtain the one year lead of the independent variable. 


tween adjacent successive years. The abso- 
lute rather than the signed (+ or —) 
values of these are required by the hypothe- 
sis, which postulates the rate of change, 
irrespective of its direction, as the significant 
factor. In all cases, the levels also were 
tested as a matter of rudimentary precau- 
tion. In general, the levels showed correla- 
tions that were far more impressive, but 
they too succumbed to the relentless on- 
slaught of Messrs. Durbin and Watson. An 


illustrative sample even of the results that 


had to be rejected should be instructive. 
This is presented in Table 1. The d-statistic 
computed from the observed data must 
equal or exceed d, to receive a clear “pass.” 

The motivation to continue the investiga- 
tion using various indices and types of cor- 
relation came not from failure to confirm 
the hypothesis but from the indecisiveness 
of the findings. 

After many failures it was finally ap- 
parent that meticulous efforts to obtain the 
most objective possible indices of the eco- 


nomic conditions might be the major im- 
pediment to success. This redefinition led 
to the analysis of data that had previously 
been consciously bypassed rather than 
merely overlooked. Would not an index re- 
flecting the public definition of the situation 
be more to the point? Who would be suf- 
ficiently apprised of the economic situation 
at the time it was actually occurring, in any 
case, for it to have an influence on his 
behavior? The facts are reported some time 
after they occur and even then have mean- 
ing only to a handful of experts. 

When the absolute values of the first dif- 
ferences of the index of common stock prices 
were correlated by a one-year lead with 
the suicide rates, the following results were 
obtained: 

r=0.7418 
T =0.550 


Probability under Ho < .001 
da=1.42<1.774=d 


Not only is this a very acceptable cor- 
relation for a single independent variable 
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but the d-statistic is sufficiently large to 
have sufficed even if three independent vari- 
ables had been used. More detailed results 
are presented in Table 2. 

It was necessary to establish that the 
Signed differences did not yield better re- 
sults. In fact, the best results obtained from 
the signed differences occurred with no rela- 
tive shift in the series, yielding r——.4852 
with a probability under the null hypothesis 
of 02<p<.025 and d=.40, placing it 
squarely in the ‘unacceptable’ range for au- 
tocorrelated disturbances. 

- These findings clearly support Durkheim’s 

hypothesis and in so doing firmly uphold 
his contention that even a favorable eco- 
nomic prospect tends to elevate the suicide 
rate—in flat contradiction of Henry and 
Short’s rejection of this. The findings also 
contradict the optimism-pessimism hypothe- 
sis of suicide fluctuations which would ap- 
pear to be the most logical of the alterna- 
tives from the standpoint of compatibility 
with means-end analysis. 

It should not be supposed for a moment 
that the specific hypothesis is that stock 
price behavior somehow causes suicides or 
even that those who have an awareness of 
stock market behavior supply a dispropor- 


tionate’ number of suicide victims. It is” 


rather that a general climate of economic 
uncertainty (anomie, lack of definition) 
happens to be reflected in both the stock 
market behavior and the suicide rates. More 
specifically, rapid fluctuations of stock mar- 
ket prices in either direction tend to reflect 
a diffuse lack of definition, a crisis, or 
anomie, in at least one important dimension 


of social life. In short, these empirical find- 
ings clearly accord with the general hy- 
pothesis that the social suicide rate varies 
directly as anomie. 

The one-year lead of the independent 
variable may be accounted for by the ex- 
treme sensitivity of the stock market to 
prevailing conditions. Its “shakeouts” occur 
with great rapidity and once accomplished 
are “discounted” for the future. This hap- 
pens because those whose actions have the 
greatest effect on the stock market prices 
are professionals with a highly developed 
consciousness of the importance of timing. 
People who take their lives are not, in gen- 
eral, faced with deadlines for accomplishing 
it and are not simultaneously counseled by 
professionals as to the opportune time to 
act. Perhaps it is even reasonable to sup- 
pose that the decision to commit suicide has 
a gestation period. 

The major finding of this investigation 
may be-.summarized as follows: 

The absolute values of the first differences 
in the index of common stock prices show a 
clearly significant correlation with annual 
suicide rates for the United States in the 
peacetime years 1919-1940. The findings, 
according to the Durbin-Watson criterion, 
are free from significant distortion due to 
autocorrelated errors. These results indicate 
that suicide rates vary directly.as the rate 
of change in the public definition of the 
economic situation, independently of the 
direction of the change. This in turn gives 
strong support to Durkheim’s general hy- 
pothesis that the social suicide rate varies 
directly as anomie. 


Baas 
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ON VALUES AND VALUE JUDGMENTS 
i IN SOCIOLOGY * 


In his recent Presidential Address Wilbert 
E. Moore raises some important questions con- 
cerning the role of the social scientist in the 
activity of building a better world. “What if 
we,” he asks, “were to construct a new earth? 


‘Could we pretend to any technical competence, 


and could we, even more pretentiously, lay 
claim to setting human values?” ? 

Although he argues for a more engaged so- 
ciology, Moore fails to answer his own que3- 
tions. He contends that the “value problem” is 
alleviated by the increasing visibility of a set 
of common values throughout the world. But 
in taking such an intellectual stance, Moore 
loses the opportunity to specify an appropriate 
theory of value which would provide a basis for 
the “activism” that he would like to encourage. 


Twenty-eight years ago in his Gifford Lec-. 


tures, John Dewey, the American pragmatist, 
observed that “beliefs about values are pretty 
much in the same position in which beliefs 
about nature were before the scientific revolu- 
tion.” ® That observation still seems generally 
appropriate. For inspired by a narrow em- 
piricism which sought to separate traditional 
philosophy from modern science, theorists of 
value, distrusting the ability of experience to 
develop its own regulative standards, either 
locate values in a transcendental, eternal world, 
isolated from the contingency of a factual 
world, or find values in a psychological, sub- 
jective state of desire or enjoyment, isolated 
from the methodology by which they are 
brought into existence. 

Perhaps the most forceful and compelling 
exposition of the latter view, the theory en- 


`: tertained by the majority of contemporary so- 


cial scientists, is rendered by Max Weber. The 


_ German sociologist, though he admits the pos- 
. sibility of studying value-oriented conduct, 


speaks out strongly against the notion that the 
methodology of the scientist can provide guid- 


*I am indebted to Philip Selznick and Neil J. 
Smelser for a number of helpful comments. 

1“The Utility of Utopias,” American Sociological 
Review, 31 (December 1966), pp. 765—772. 

2 Ibid., p. 770. 

3 The Quest for Certainiy: A Study of the Re- 
lation of Knowledge to Action, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1960, p. 256. 


ance in the selection of values.4 Weber, who 


indicates that the’ appropriateness of means to 


a given end is accessible to scientific analysis, 
reserves the choice of ends (or values from 
which the erds are derived) to the discretion 
of the politizal actor. “According to his own 
conscience and personal view of the world,” 
the political actor must make the decision as to 
the proper course of action.5 

Weber assigns the politician the most im- 
portant role, but the social scientist, as counsel 
to the political actor, still has much to do that 
demands objective treatment. He will “estimate 
the chances of attaining a certain end by cer- 
tain available means.” He will advise the poli- 
tical actor what the attainment of a desired end 
will “cost” in terms of “the predictable loss of 
other values.” And he will determine the addi- 
tional consequences besides the attainment of 
a prcposed end that “the application of the’ 
means will produce.” 8 It is a circumscribed role 
that Weber assigns him, and yet it is one for 
which the scientist is definitely qualified. 

Weber’s insistence upon this division of labor 
has an existentialist ring to it. In a time when 
the political world is becoming rationalized, 
bureaucratized and routinized, and taking on 
an impersonal quality, Weber argues that com- 
mitment to principles and responsibility for con- 
sequences are still required of the political ac- 
tor.? But his defense of this division of labor 
has a quite different sound. In a fashion similar 
to though not identical with the movement in 
logical positivism, Weber advances his claim 
that values ate found in a person’s sentiments 
and general views of life, not in the world, and 
that value judgments are expressions of such 
sentiments and general views, not of factual 
knowledge. Such a conception of value and 
evaluation, Weber believes, precludes the par- 


*Max Weber, “‘Objectivity’ im Social Science 
and Social Policy,” in Maurice Natanson, ed., The 
Philosophy of the Social Sciences, New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1963. 

5 Ibid, p. 359. Weber speaks of the “acting, 
willing person” but in an article concerned with 
the relations between social science and social 
policy, it is quite probable that he is thinking 
specifically of the politician. 

8 Ibid. 

7 “Politics as a Vocation,” in H. H. Gerth and 
C: W. Mills, eds. From Max Weber, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1958, p. 95. 
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ticipation of the social scientist as a scentist 
in the selection of desired ends. 

“The highest ideals, which move us most 
forcefully,” Weber asserts, “are always formed 
only in the struggle with other ideals which are 
just as sacred to others as ours are to us.” 8 
As it is a subjective matter of personal. judg- 


ment, the process of selecting ultimate values: 


from which desired ends are sometimes derived 
does not fall within the province of empirical 
science. “There is no (rational or empirical) 
scientific procedure of any kind whatever which 
can provide us with a decision here.” € The 
judgment of the validity of a value is a matter 
of faith and passion, not of fact and reason. 
“The validity of a practical imperative as a 
norm and the truth value of an emrirical 
proposition,” Weber insists, “are absolutelr het- 
erogeneous in character,” 10 
It must be constantly made clear, Weber 
maintains, “exactly at which point the scientific 
investigator becomes silent and the evalcating 
and acting person begins to speak.” The 


scientist must not trespass upon the territory’ 


of the politician in disguise. His distinctive com- 
petence does not qualify him for the journey 
and the scientist might do some harm -f he 
undertook it. 

Weber argues that this is particularly the 
case in the university lecture hall. Here, es an 
instructor, the scientist, in affirming certain 
political values, might set an unscholarly ex- 
ample for his students. The German sociologist 
recommends that the teacher exercise discretion 
in his expression of value judgments and that 
these be made absolutely explicit to the stu- 
dents in order to ensure that each student will 
learn “to repress the impulse to exhibit his 
personal tastes or sentiments unnecessarily ,” 12 
and to recognize the difference between ar ap- 
peal to his analytical understanding and ar ap- 
peal to his sentiments. 

Weber himself distinguishes at least four 
kinds of appeal.1® First, there are arguments, 


8 “Objectivity,” op. cit., p. 363. 

?“The Meaning of ‘Ethical Neutrality’ in So- 
ciology and Economics,” The Methodology oy the 
Social Sciences, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1943, p. 
12. 

10 Ibid. 

11 “Objectivity,” op. cit, p. 366. 

12“Ethical Neutrality,” op. cit, pp. 5, 10. 
Positivists are not so permissive. As the young Lud- 
wig Wittgenstein puts it, “Whereof one canot 
speak, thereof one must be silent.” Tractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus, London: Routledge & K2gan 
Paul,/1958, p. 189. 

18 Cf. Alfred Jules Ayer, Language, Truth and 
Logic, New York: Dover Publication, n.d, p. 03.. 
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primarily of a logical character, which appeal 
to our need for a clarification of the value 
axioms from which desired ends are derived.14 
Second, there are arguments, primarily of a 
theoretical character, “which appeal to our ca- 


pacity and need for’ analytically ordering em- ` 


pirical reality in a manner which lays claim to 
validity as empirical truth.” 15 Such logical and 
theoretical arguments, formulated by social phi- 
losophers and social scientists respectively, ap- 


_ peal to the “analytical understanding” of the 


listener. Third, there are arguments, primarily 
of an emotive character, “which appeal to our 
capacity to become enthusiastic about and our 
feeling for concrete practical aims or cultural 
forms and values.” And finally, there are argu- 
ments, primarily of an imperative character, 


“in which, once it is a question of the validity 


of ethical norms, the appeal is directed to our 
conscience.” 18 Such emotive and imperative 
arguments, elaborated by religious and political 
leaders, express value judgments and appeal to 
the “sentiments” of the listener. : 
Weber’s division of this universé of discourse 


stems from his belief that arguments which 


express value judgments advance only a sub- 
jective preference for a future state of affairs, 
not an empirical claim about the present world 
of facts. Such arguments, Weber holds, are the 
bastards of the will and conscience, ‘not the 
legitimate offspring of disciplined inquiry. 


‘Hence, on the basis of their origin (and per- 


haps appeal), Weber places arguments that ex- 
press value judgments well beyond the pale of 
cognitive respectability. 

In doing so, Weber divorces value and evalua- 
tion from the operations of the scientific in- 
tellect. Value becomes associated with the pas- 
sionate desire for certain ends and objects, and 
evaluation becomes identified with the articula- 
tion of this desire. Value, in effect, becomes 
sentiment, and evaluation becomes the mere 
expression of this sentiment. And this, in turn, 
leads to yet another split, namely, the divorce 
of desired ends and objects from the operations 
of the intellect.17 Like desire itself, desired ob- 
jects cannot be validated by the objective pro- 
cedures of the social scientist. In the world of 
value and evaluation, the subjective commit- 
ments of the political actor are the sole agency 
of validation. Í 

This theory of value, though, suffers from 
its psychological premise. The theory, of course, 


14 “Objectivity,” op. cit, p. 360. Cf. “Ethical 
Neutrality,” op. cit., p. 20. 

15 Ibid., p. 364. 

16 Ibid. . ‘ 

17 And the divorce of intellectual objects from 
value and evaluation. 
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quite correctly seeks to insulate the social. scien- 
tist from any preoccupation with value and 
evaluation which might jeopardize his object- 
tivity. But in a most unscientific manner the 
theory attempts to exclude the scientist from 


_ participation in the judgment and thereby se- 
. lection of desired ends. Flatly denying before- 


hand the empirical validity of value judgments, 
the theory fails to provide encouragement for 
research that might establish this validity. What 
is needed is a theory which sustains the objec- 
tivity of the scientist but assists the course of 
inquiry as well. 

An alternative theory of value, the approach 
preferred by an increasing number of theorists 
in the social sciences, offers such assistance. 
This theory commends an objective view of 
value and evaluation rather than a subjective 
one, The theory maintains that value can be 
more than sentiment and that evaluation can 
express more than merely this sentiment. It 
contends that value can be factual and that 
evaluation can advance a factual claim about 
the world. It is a theory which argues that velue 
and evaluation should not be separated, much 


less divorced from, the operations of the scien- . 


tific intellect. 

Perhaps the most succinct d persuasive 
formulation of this perspective is rendered by 
Philip Selznick and Abraham Kaplan, two stu- 
dents of John Dewey. The first student, Selz- 
nick, in his latest publication, a review of Lon 
L. Fullers The Morality of Law,!® provides 
an account of the particular strategy. of this 
objective theory. He begins with the note that 
certain systems of human activity can be un- 
derstood as being committed to certain general 
ideals, and that these ideals “offer principles 
of criticism for assessing specific norms as well 
as conduct.” 19 Selznick points out that science 
as such a system has this character, invoking 
ideals of logical order, verifiability, and ac- 
curacy. He also cites constitutional democracy 
and university education as examples of such 
systems. 7 

These systems of organization and interac- 
tion, Selznick continues, “embody ideals vary- 
ingly fulfilled.” The purpose of inquiry, Selz- 
nick declares, “is to specify those ideals and 
consider the conditions that subvert or sustain 
them.” 20 This is accomplished by the articula- 
tion of concepts which delineate standardized 
types of social conditions (conditions recognized 
and adopted as “standard” or “ideal”) and by 


18 American Sociological Review, 30 (December 
1965), pp- 947-948. 

29 Ibid., p. 947. 

.20 Ibid. Cf. Philip Selznick, “Sociology and Nat- 
ural Law,” Natural Law Forum, 6 (1961), p. 89. 
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the development of a theory which identifies _ 
the factors influencing the full or partial em- 
bodiment of these conditions in various Hne 
of organization and interaction. 

The key feature here is the set of TE 
concepts. In describing the attributes character- 


_ istic of stardardized types of social conditions 


and thereby furnishing measures by which an 
existing social arrangement can be assessed, the 
concepts permit objective evaluation. Armed 
with such a set of standardizations, the scien- 
tist can proceed to make “characterizing value 
judgments,” that is, estimates, factual in con- 
tent, “of tke degree to which some commonly 
recognized (and more or less clearly defined) 
type of action, object or institution is embodied 
in a given instance.” #1 The social scientist can 
decide whether the available evidence warrants 
the conclusion that standardized types of social 
conéitions have been realized in a given system 
of human activity. 

A specia! class of these normative’ concepts 
describes standardized types of social condi- 
tions that satisfy human needs and desires. 
Jaeger and Selznick speak of at least one such 
condition when they define culture as “every- 
thing that is produced by, and is capable of sus- 
taining, skared symbolic experience.” 2% But 
Abraham Eaplan, the second student of Dewey, 
refers to all such conditions when he states that 
they supply certain people with intrinsic value, 
“the sense of satisfaction or fulfillment, the 
direct (that is, ummediated) experience of grati- 
fication.” 23 

As might be expected, these standardizations 
facilitate still another group of characterizing 
value judgments. Indexed “IV,” these char- 
acterizations indicate the extent to which in- 
trinsic values are empirically associated with 
what is being judged. The characterizing value 
judgments, tell us about the degree to which 
standardized types of social conditions as em- 
bodied in a given system of human activity sat- 
isfy what Dewey calls “existing lacks.” 


21 Ernest Nagel, The Structure of Science, New 
York: Harcourt Brace & World, Inc., 1961, p. 492. 
Nagel supplies the example of the biologist who 
defines the conditions of “anemia.” An animal will 
be judged anemic if it has a reduced number of 
red blood corpuscles in its blood stream, For an 
example from the sociology of law, see Lon L. 
Fuller’s specification of eight standards by which ° 
legal rules can be judged. The Morality of Law, 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1964, pp. 
46-91. 

£3 Gertrude Jaeger and Philip Selznick, “A 
Normative Theory of Culture,” American Soci- 
ological Review, 29 (October 1964), p. 663. 

283 Tke Conduct of Inquiry, San Francisco: 
Chandler Publishing Company, 1964, p. 389. 
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The other feature of the objective approach 
is the set of propositions of a normative theory. 
In identifying the ways in which standardized 
types of social conditions can be perceived, 
interpreted, created and sustained, however “un- 
evenly,” by actors in a system of organization 
and interaction, the theory affords further eval- 
uation. Guided by such a set of propositions, 
the scientist, after careful inspection af an 
existing social arrangement, can make what are 
designated here as “predicting value judg- 
ments,” that is, estimates of the likelihood of 
standardized types of social conditions becom- 
ing embodied in this arrangement. 

A special class of these normative prcposi- 
tions specifies the manner in which the intrinsic 
value empirically associated with certain stand- 
ardized types of social conditions can be de- 
sired, secured, enjoyed and protected by cer- 
tain social actors. And these propositions, in 
turn, allow for a second group of predicting 
value judgments. Indexed “IV,” these predic- 
tions forecast “for whom and under what con- 
ditions there would be intrinsic value.” 24 The 
“predicting value judgments,” inform us of 
the sense of satisfaction or fulfillment that can 
be experienced with the realization of certain 
standardized types of social conditions in a 
given system of human activity. 

In this view, then, ‘Values are themselves 
facts, about actual or potential human satisfac- 
tions.” And judgments of value “afirm some- 
thing whose truth does not depend on the state 
of mind which evoked the affirmation.” 25 The 
fundamental error in the “fact-value dualism,” 
Kaplan, Selznick and others believe, resides in 
the supposition that eventually each value judg- 
ment “must come to rest upon an absolute ead, 
one which is valued unconditionally, without ‘fs, 
ands, or buts.”26 This is an error because 
“things can be anticipated or foreseen as ends 
or outcomes only in terms of the conditions by 
which they are brought into existence,” 2% and 
because “Every condition that has to be brought 
into existence in order to serve as means is, 
in that connection, an object of desire and an 
end-in-view, while the end actually reached is a 
means to future ends as well as a test of valua- 
tions previously made.” 28 
_ “The question is not whether there are in- 

trinsic values,” Kaplan reasons, “but whether 


2t Only the phrase quoted originates with Kap- 
lan. Op. cit., p. 390. 

25 Ibid., p. 392. 

26 Ibid., p: 394. 

37 John Dewey, “Theory of Valuation,” Interna- 
national Encyclopedia of Unified Science, vol. 2, 
no. 4, p. 35. 

28 Thid., p. 43. ` 


some of them can meaningfully be distinguished 
as not genuine.” 2° If they can be distinguished, 
the social scientist, at least by implication, is 
assigned a new role: the scientist displaces the 
political actor as the validating agency of de- 
sired ends. The scientist, by estimating their 
relative “yield” in terms of the degree of sat- 
isfaction afforded (which involves considering 
their relative “cost” in terms of the extent of 
other values sacrificed), determines the de- 
sirability of desired ends. Informed by his 
normative concepts and theory, the scientist 
makes characterizing and especially predicting 
value judgments which form the basis, an ob- 
jective one, for the selection of desired ends. 
His sphere of competence being so extended, 
the scientist is qualified to assume the responsi- 
bility previously regarded as an attribute of the 
political actor. 
Douctas A. PARKER 
Queen’s University at Kingston 


29 Op. cit., pp. 394-395. Kaplan, of course, an- 
swers the question in the affirmative. “Surely,” he 
writes, “we can simultaneously concede the delights 
of the opium eater and maintain that they aren’t 
worth what they entail.” Ibid., p. 395. 


ON THE ORIGINS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Ben-David and Collins present a stimulating 
synthesis of sociological insight and historical 
materials in their study of the origins of psy- 
chology as an independent scientific discipline 
in the late nineteenth century (American So- 
ciological Review, August, 1966). Historians of 
the subject, as the authors complain, do tend to 
pay more attention to the intellectual factors 
involved than to such factors as status, com- 
petition and role, with which the sociologist is 
more familiar, The authors have in turn, how- 
ever, paid insufficient attention to the complex- 
ity of the historical situation they discuss. A 
more accurate reading of the facts could sug- 
gest different sociological conclusions. - 

Contrary to the authors’ analysis, the profes- 
sional “take-off” that began in the 1870's oc- 
curred in both Germany and America, and was 
largely the product of the fruition and inter- 
action of two lines of professional development: 
the development within philosophy of a special 
field of empirical psychology, which was based 
on physiological, psychiatric and biological data 


and, in part, on empirical methods; and the de, ~ 


velopment within physiology of a special field 
devoted to the study of the physiological basis 
of sensation, perception and movement, using 
laboratory and experimental methods. 3 


at 
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The authors’ suggestion that what occurred 
early in the 1870’s to catalyze this “take-off” 
was a role-hybridization by people in philosophy 
and physiology is a very interesting idea and, so 
far as I can judge, a sound one. Their attempt 
to make Wundt’s forging of a new role the 
single decisive case is, however, not sound. 
It is based, apparently, on a dismissal of the 
development within philosophy itself as some- 
how too tainted with “speculative philosophy” 
to deserve independent status, and an over- 


emphasis on the experimental strain within . 


scientific psychology.* The result of this skewed 
interpretation is a failure to take adequate ac- 
count of the contemporaneous innovation of 
scientific psychology by Brentano, Stumpf and 


G. E. Müller in Germany, and by William . 


James in America.? 

Although the authors claim that Brentano, 
Stumpf and Müller followed Wundt’s example 
into scientific psychology, a claim which is made 
on the basis of no evidence whatsoever, these 
three men made the commitment to scientific 
psychology under the influence of their mentor, 
Hermann Lotze, a philosopher at Gottingen 
who was one of the chief framers of an em- 
pirical psychology within philosophy, through 
his writings in the 1840’s and 1850’s and 
through teaching empirical psychology as his 
principal course for nearly forty years, from 
1842 to 1881.8 The publications and university 


1 The authors may have been misled by E. G. 
Boring’s standard text, A History of Experimental 
Psychology, which often unconsciously equates ex- 
perimental and scientific psychology. Although 


. Boring’s comprehensive scholarship provides the 


materials for my own, contrary, analysis, below, 
his interpretation is shaped by his vantage point 
as a student of a disciple of Wundt. The authors 
were further’ misled by their superficial analysis of 
the literature of scientific psychology. By taking 
their figures only from the theoretical subsection 
“Experimental and Physiological Psychology” in 
Baldwin’s Dictionary, Vol. III, Pt. 2, instead of 
from all of those subsections that comprised sci- 


` , entific psychology, they obscured the development 


in America of an indigenous psychological tradi- 
tion. Had they studied the section on space and 
time perception, for example, they would have dis- 
covered studies by James, Hall and Bowditch, 
Jastrow and Ladd in the 1870’s and 1880’s that 
were clearly a part of the new scientific psychology. 

2I limit my comments to Germany and America 
chiefly because of incompetence to analyze the 
French and British developments. I suspect, par- 
ticularly in the French case, that a different anal- 
ysis could be made, for the authors’ bias has also 
obscured the considerable interaction between psy- 
chology and psychiatry in the formative decades. 

3 Having eliminated Lotze at the outset as a 
“speculative philosopher,” the authors missed the 


appointments of Brentano, Stumpf and Miiller 
in the early 1870’s marked the fruition of the 
empirical philosophical tradition carried by 
Lotze and the point of its catalyzing into a dis- 
tinct scientiic psychology. What influence the 
new laboratcry methods in psychology had on 
this innovation was apparently exercised by 
Fechner rat=er than by Wundt. 

The importance of this development i is ob- 
scured by the bias of the authors’ diagram; it 
can be seen more clearly in the recent study by 
Wesley, tracing the professional antecedents of 
about half o? the current psychological teaching 
force in German and Austrian universities. Wes- 
ley found that the network largely divided 
into “three almost equally large clusters of 
masters”: the Lotze cluster, which developed 
through Brentano, Stumpf and Müller; the 
Wundt clusær; and the Kiilpe cluster, Kiilpe 
having been influenced by both Wundt and 
Lotze through Müller. Wesley concludes that 
Wundt’s induence in Germany “was shared 
with two other great masters. As a whole the 
German psychology shows more historical di- 
versification in its stem as well as in its side 
roots [than zhe American].” 4 

It is not clear, moreover, that the sociologi- 
cal conditiors influencing Wundt to move from 
physiology 12 psychology were similar to those 
influencing Lotze’s disciples to branch out from 
their parent discipline. The status and competi- 
tive situation in philosophy should not be seen 
only relative to physiology. Had not the pres- 
tige of generic philosophy, rooted in the tradition 
of Geistesuassenschafi, remained high, despite 
the decline in prestige of metaphysics, these 
young philosophers may have had little desire 
to rejuvenate the field. Had not philosophy re- 
mained a highly competitive field, they may 
have had little incentive to seek the advantage 
their competence in a distinct scientific spe- 
cialty gave them. i 

The kinds of, and conditions for, role-hy- 
bridization were also more complex than the 
authers indicate in the United States. The au- 
thors conclude that no indigenous innovation 
of scientific psychology occurred in America, 
and hence fail to examine it thoroughly, on the 
grounds thet William James was really more 
of a philoscoher than a psychologist (although 
not so much of one as to exclude him from their 


importance of this line of development. See Wal- 
lace A. Russall, “A Note on Lotze’s Teaching of 
Psychology, 1842-1881,” Journal of the History of 
the Behavioral Sciences 2 (January, 1966), pp. 
74-75, 

t Frank Wesley, “Masters and Pupils Among the 
German Psychologists,” 1 (July, 1965), pp. 252- 
255 
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network, which presumably includes only gen- 
uine scientific psychologists), and that his work 
was chiefly an exposition of European ideas aud 
- discoveries. 

The latter is a bit puzzling when the alton 
elsewhere are so reluctant to take ideas into 
consideration. Their conception of intellectual 
activity as the result of the selection through 
“environmental: mechanisms” of ‘ideas “svail- 
able over a relatively prolonged period of time 
and in several places,” would seem to preclude 
such a criterion. Indeed, if the national crigin 
of ideas is to be taken seriously as a criterion, 
it would be difficult to find any indigenous de- 
velopment of psychology. Wundt himself can 
appear as the expositor of English and French 
ideas. 

James combined the empirical-philosorhical 
and laboratory-physiological traditions which 
developed separately in Germany. Initially a 
physiologist by training and vocation, he was 
also, by personal inclination and study, a phi- 
losopher, Contemporaneously with Wundt, in 
the mid-1870’s, he moved decisively into scien- 
tific psychology and for the next two decades 
his work bears every index of role-hybridization 
that does Wundt’s, from the nature of his re- 
search, writing and teaching to his activity in 
founding some of the institutional bases of the 
discipline. 

It is difficult to see how James’s tum to 
philosophy in the late 1890’s can alter the fact 
that for two crucial decades he operated as a 
scientific psychologist and propagated the role. 
The authors could have felt that James’s early 
commitment to philosophy and his later return 
to it suggest that he thought of himself as a 
philosopher and did not “consciously identify 
himself as a practitioner of a new science.” 
James did think of himself as a philosopher; he 
also thought of himself as a scientist, however, 
and he quite consciously conceived of making 
psychology into a science. At a time when 
psychology was still thought of as a part of 
philosophy, Wundt and G. Stanley Hall, as 
well as James, thought of themselves as both 
philosophers and scientific psychologists, with 
“philosopher” being the larger term, and Wundt, 
as well as James, turned to philosophy in his 
later years. 

James’s precedence becomes even clearer when 
it is recognized that Stanley Hall should be 
placed in the network as a student of James 
rather than Wundt. This fact is not easy to 
establish from the standard literature on the 
subject, which relies heavily on Hall’s own Life 
and Confessions, which is often inaccurate and 
distorted. While Ben-David and Collins say 
only that Hall “did not take his degree with 
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Wundt,” even the standard literature reports, 
however, that Hall did take his degree with 
James in 1878, the first Ph.D. in the subject 
of psychology to be awarded in this country.’ 
My own research on Hall makes it clear that 
while his intellectual development was leading 
him toward scientific psychology, he owed his 
adoption of the field as a professional identity 
to his two years of study under James. His 
subsequent studies in Germany brought him 
into far less contact with and influence by 
Wundt than is ordinarily supposed.® 

The careers of James and Hall indicate the 
error of the authors’ contention that there were 
no academic institutions in America advanced 
enough to allow specialization. The academic 


scene was dismal enough without its being’ 


reduced to caricature. Advanced scientific train- 
ing existed at Harvard and Yale since 1847. 
Yale had awarded the Ph.D. degree in arts and 
sciences since 1860, Harvard after 1872. In his 
studies and teaching at Harvard, and in his 
work in H. P. Bowditch’s new physiological 
laboratory in the Harvard Medical School after 
1871, James was participating in the early de- 
velopment of advanced university work in the 
country. 

Nor should the generally elementary and 
theological tone of most higher education in 
America automatically eliminate it from con- 
sideration. Many strains of religious opinion in 
America remained hospitable to the advance of 
various aspects of natural science, and many 
professors managed to carry on independent 
advanced work despite the institutional pres- 
sures against it. A number of minister-philoso- 
phers of the old regime, like Ladd at Yale and 
McCosh at Princeton, were receptive to all or 
some of the new work in scientific psychology, 
studied it, and led a number of their students 
into the new field. 

The American case, then, presents the picture 
of an indigenous development of psychology 
which is very early reinforced by the German 
development. And, as it happens, the social con- 
ditions influencing the American innovation 
were very different from those in Germany. In 
America during the 1870's, philosophy still held 
a higher status than natural science, a situation 
that reflected its traditional ties with theology. 
Both James’s and Hall’s early commitment to 
the pursuit of philosophy reflected that prestige. 
Natural science was already rising in status in 
intellectual and academic circles in the 1870's, 


5E.g., Boring, Experimental Psychology, p. 519. 

€ Dorothy Ross, “G. Stanley Hall, 1844-1895: 
Aspects of Science and Culture in the Nineteenth 
Century,” Doctoral Dissertation, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1965. 
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however, and both James and Hall, in turning 
to ‘scientific work, reflected that fact, as well. 


. In the society at large, as in their own minds, 


the status judgments of the older American 
culture and of the newer scientific professions 
coexisted uneasily. 

Moreover, the competitive situation in phi- 
losophy in the 1870’s was very difficult for a 
young man. James found philosophy pre- 
empted at Harvard by mature men and had 
little chance of receiving an appointment in 
the, department until his reputation and re- 
ligious standing were more secure. Hall, trying 
to make his way in the smaller colleges of the 
Midwest, found an opening in philosophy only 
by the chance of a college temporarily without 
its minister-president, and when one was found, 
he had to leave. To the extent this competitive 
situation influenced James’s choice of career, it 
influenced him towards taking an academic 
appointment in physiology, a field which was 
just beginning to expand in America and which 
presented fewer obstacles to the appointment of 
a young man.? 

James, then, presents the case of a physi- 
ologist, moving over the course of his career 
towards philosophy, the field of high prestige 
and difficult access, by means of specializing 
in scientific psychology, a field which allowed 
him to use the scientific methods which were 
rising in prestige. Hall, in turn, grasped James’s 


innovation in the hope it would give him the’ 


access to academic philosophy he sought. In the 
1880’s Hall did eventually find a place in the 
Johns Hopkins philosophy department on the 
basis of his distinct scientific specialty within 
philosophy, and promptly used his position and 
the rising prestige of science to vanquish the 
other philosophers in the department and turn 
it into the first chair specifically for scientific 
psychology in the country, in 1884. 

If my reading of the historical situation is 


correct, the role-hybridization that helped ` 


create psychology as an independent discipline 
occurred more widely and under more varied 
status and competitive conditions than Ben- 


- David and Collins suggest. As a member of that 


berated guild of “historians of ideas,’ I must 
admit that I am tempted to see the authors’ 
failure to recognize this complexity as a result 
of a more pervasive predilection for simplicity, 
a simplicity which is suggested as well by their 


1R. B. Perry, The Thought and Character of 
Willam James, I, p. 325, comments that “Physi- 
ology, psychology, and philosophy all attracted 
[James], and he ended by teaching them all; 
physiology coming first, not because his interest 
was greatest, but because the first opportunity 
came to him in that field.” 
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desire to prove by this study that “social fac- 
tors played an important role, independently of 
intellectual content.” In this case, as in most 
historical cases, social factors do play an im- 
portant role, but how can they be said to 
operate “independently of intellectual con- 
tent”? Could the social situation in Germany 
have created scientific psychology without the 
existence of the ideas that animated Lotze, 
Wundt and their colleagues? Is it an accident 
that the physiological profession in Germany > 
was prestigious, crowded and highly competitive 
at a time when physiological knowledge had 
advanced to the point of penetrating psycho- 
neuralogical functioning? Is it possible for a 
scientific profession of psychology to have been 
established except on the basis of ideas con- 
ducive to scientific institutionalization? 8 Ideas 
and social phenomena generally operate in the 
closest interdependence. I hardly think the 
scientific status of sociology will be advanced 
by attempting to raise the dignity of the social 
dimension of reality at the expense of the 
integrity of the whole social fabric. 
Dokorny Ross 
Cornell University Medical College~ 
The New York Hospital 


8The authors are surely ingenuous to remark 
that earlier attempts to apply physiological under- - 
standing to psychology, like that of Descartes and 
the British associationists, did not of themselves 
create a “continuous scientific tradition.” The state 
of physiological knowledge before the nineteenth 
century hardly permitted the continuous produc- 
tivity required for institutionalization. When physi- 
ological precision, among other factors, permitted 
such a development, James, in fact, brought the 
British tradition into scientific psychology. 


REPLY TO ROSS 


We welcome the detailed comment of Dr. 
Dorothy Ross, and are especially gratified by 
the fact that she is a historian, since collabora- 
tion—which includes mutual criticism—between 
historians and sociologists can greatly advance 
research in both fields. At the same time, how- 
ever, it should be pointed out that much of her 
criticism is due to a failure to appreciate the 
difference between what we called “idea hy- 
bridization” on the one hand and “role hybridi- 
zation” on the other. The former is a cross- 
fertilization of ideas from different fields, which 
occurs quite often. Its effects are usually not 
far-reaching, because this kind of innovation 
does not create new research techniques. Role 
hybridization, on the other hand, does involve 
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the development of new techniques. It is, chere- 
fore, a difficult and rare achievement which 
usually leads to rapid developments. 

If we understand it correctly the main criti- 
cism of Dr. Ross concerns our neglect of the 
speculative and our “over-emphasis on the 
experimental strain” in psychology. This is an 
important issue, but before trying to explain the 
rationale of our position, we have to deal first 
with her criticism of our alleged mistakes about 
facts and their interpretations. She accuses us 
of not having taken adequate account of the 
contemporaneous innovation of scientific psy- 
chology by Brentano, Stumpf and G. E. Miiller 
in Germany and by William James in America. 

Concerning Wundt’s contemporaries in Ger- 
many, we have clearly said that independent 


beginnings were made by Brentano, Stumpf, © 


Müller and Ebbinghaus and that these begin- 
nings were made under the influence of Fechner, 
Weber and Helmholtz. Following this we ex- 
plicitly stated that “they were role-hybrids to 
some extent” (p. 463). It is nowhere implied 
that these men were followers of Wundt into 
scientific psychology, only that Wundt wes “the 
central figure. He had the largest following and 
. he articulated the ‘philosophical revolution’ 
most clearly;” the others were influenced by 
his example of in the “creation of a new role 
variety.” The basis of this last statement was 
that Wundt was older, a full professor and the 
author of the programmatic “Physiological 
Philosophy” before Stumpf and Miiller -even 
got their Habilitations, and the evidence for 
this is shown in Figure 1 (p. 456). 

' None of this is contradicted by Wesley’s data 
(only by his conclusion). Even though Wesley 
uses a different population (members of the 
Deutsche Gesellschaft f. Psychologie in 1962 
‘who were, or had been regular teachers at 
German or Austrian universities), and a differ- 


. „ent criterion of influence (he asked his popula- 


‘tion who had the greatest influence on them, 
while our criterion was whether a perscn was 
actually a student or an assistant of a tescher), 
his lines of influence, when counted, show, 
like ours, the overwhelming influence of Wundt. 
The only “bias” in our diagram is the omission 
of Lotze, for which we gave sufficient reasons, 
namely, that he was not an experimental psy- 
chologist. 

The position of Kiilpe as a student of both 
Wundt and Miiller is clearly shown in our 
diagram, and it is misleading to quote this 
from Wesley, implying thereby that this was 
something we missed. What Dr. Ross fails to 
see here—as well as in Wesley’s account—is 
that Kiilpe, who was also a student of Wundt, 
was the only one who had a significant following 
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among Miiller’s students. And this is the crucial 
point since it shows better than anything else 
that the Wundt “strain” ‘proved the strongest 
as far as scientific succession is concerned. For 
the evolution of experimental ‘psychology as 
a growing field of activity (though not for the 
evolution of scientific ideas) this reduces the 
three clusters of masters to two, and not two 
“almost equally” large ones, but an overwhelm- 
ingly large, and a very small one. Even this 


small one can hardly be called the “Lotze - 


cluster,” since Brentano had little following 
among psychologists apart from Stumpf, who 
must have read Wundt and known of his 


methods of work even before he completed his- 


Habilitationsschrift. 

There is, on the other hand,-a great deal of 
interest in what Dr. Ross says about William 
James, and the United States in general. Her 
comment contains relevant information and im- 
portant considerations which we hope to deal 
with in a later publication. There is certainly 
more to be said about the rapidity with which 
psychology was developed in the United States 
--much beyond anything that had existed in 
Germany. But as far as the first creation of the 
role of experimental psychologist is concerned, 
we see no reason to change our interpretation. 
James was not a founder in this field of equal 
importance with Wundt for two reasons. (1) 
Unlike Wundt, he did not introduce regular 
laboratory work and instruction on any sig- 


nificant scale. Physiology for him—even though - 


he was trained in it—was a source of ideas 
rather than of methods. His physiological train- 
ing was also much more deficient than that of 
Wundt. The latter had been a Privatdozent in 


physiology and the assistant of Helmholtz for 


several years, while James had despaired of 


doing serious experimental work as soon as he ` 


got the first taste of it, nor did he change his 


mind subsequently.1 But the role innovation 


which eventually turned the psychologist into 


an entirely different intellectual type than the ' 


philosopher, or even other social scientists, was 
laboratory work. James had some sympathy for 
the new role, at one time played with the idea 
of taking it up himself, and had as much under- 
standing of it as anyone not really prepared to 
practice it could have had. But—in contrast 
with Wundt—he was not himself a practitioner. 
We are indebted to Dr. Ross for providing us 


A, 


with the opportunity to repeat this more un- -- 


equivocally than in the original paper. She is | 


1Cfi. R. B. Perry, The Thought and Character of - 


William James, Cambridge: Harvard’ University 
Press., 1948, pp. 84-85, 106-107, and 180-185; and 
R. I. Watson, Tke Great Psychologists, Philadel- 
phia: Lippincott, 1963, p. 326. 


Maes oe 
poe 


perfectly sad hal? ‘our remarks on James’ 


- lack of originality and eventual turning to phil- 


osophy, as: phrased in the paper, were irrelevant. 
We, should lave been more explicit and said 
that the idea of taking up experimental psy- 
chology occurred to James in Germany while 
studying with DuBois-Raymond and under the 
influence of the work of Wundt and Helmholtz. 
He knew about the latter two and intended at 
one time to work with them, but his state of 
health and—it would seem—lack of real moti- 
vation prevented him from carrying out his 
intention? 

(2) Whatever advances had occurred in the 
1860's, only in the 1880’s and the 1890’s, with 


~ the return of an increasing number of American 


students from Germany, did the ideas of 
systematic research and strict scientific disci- 
pline become regular functions of the American 
university. The career of William James and his 
moves from subject to subject within the same 
university had been still a reflection of the 
semi-amateur teaching and research pattern of 
American colleges and universities and not the 
deliberate creation of a new kind of scientific 
role. This is why we accepted. Hall’s account of 


the influence of his stay in Germany. Even if 


his reminiscences are inaccurate, the evidence 
that only in Europe and especially in Germany 
did American scholars at that time obtain a 
conception of professional science is corro- 
borated from so many other sources that we 
have no reason to doubt the importance of his 
stay in Germany in this respect, even if he was 
less influenced by Wundt than was generally 
assumed.3 Incidentally, we pointed out that he 
did not take his degree with Wundt in order not 
to overstate Hall’s link with the latter.. We 
notice, however, that, due to a mistake in the 
copying of figure 4 (on p. 458), the link be- 
tween Hall and James was omitted. We use this 
opportunity to correct this error, but it should 
be: emphasized that this does not affect our 
conclusions. Hall’s case is an exact parallel 
with that of KtiJpe. As was the case among the 
students of Lotze, the only student of James 
with a large following was the one who also 
studied with Wundt. This, in fact, to a certain 
extent makes controlled cases of Kiilpe and 
Hall, similar to others in that they were stu- 
dents of masters other than Wundt, but differ- 


- ing from them by studying also with Wundt and 


in the result one would expect from this latter 
circumstance, namely, the number of their suc- 


“cessors. 


3 Perry, op. cit, pp. 85 and 106-107. 

8Cf. F. M. Albrecht, The New Psychology. in 
America, 1880-1895, unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University, 1960. 
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On this basis we decided to treat the Amer- 
ican case as originally a transplantation from 
Germany, but pointed out without going into 
details that the transplant found extremely 
fertile soil on which to grow in the new country. 
This is only one shade different from Dr. Ross’s 
position according to which “the American case 
. . . presents the picture of an indigenous de- 
velopment of psychology which is very early 
reinforced by the German development.” What 
Dr. Ross had to say about the relationship be- 
tween philosophy, physiology and psychology 
at the American universities was interesting 
and we believe that it is highly relevant to the 
spread of the new discipline in the U.S.4 But 
the conditions were not ripe for role hybridiza- 
tion. This latter involves the existence of clearly 


defined roles and the conscious and competent 


application of the methods of the one rolė to 
the problems of the ‘other. It has not been 
demonstrated that this ever occurred in Ameri- 
can psycholcgy independently of Germany. ' 
This brings us back to the main difference 
between our approach and that of Dr. Ros. 


We have chosen to emphasize the emergence of ` 


experimental psychology, and not the other 
types of more or less empirically oriented 
branches of psychology, because experimental- 
ism lent to psychology its distinctive and unique 
character. Psychology, in common with the 
other social sciences, has recently been differ- 
entiated from philosophy. But unlike economics, 


sociology, anthropology and political science, all . 


of which are intellectual crossbreeds between 
philosophy and some kind of exact or empirical 
scientific approach, psychology is the only one 
which has actually become a laboratory science. 
It is true thet experimentalists are not the only 


psychologists, but they are central enough to 
‘have implanted into the practice of scientific > 
“psychology: customs and institutional forms 


which have made it into a uniquely fast- growing i 


cooperative enterprise among the social sciences, 
reminiscent of the natural ‘sciences. Investiga- 
tions in psychology are repeated and there are 
broad fronts of interlinked research on special- 
ized topics published in specialized journals. 

Dr. Ross is correct in stating that the de- 
velopment of an empirically oriented psy- 
chology within philosophy, using all kinds of 
observational data, was an important element in 
the growth of modern psychology. However, 
without the actual entrance into the field by 
people who grew up in a physiological labora- 


* 


tory and fcr whom experimentation was a- 


habit rather than something requiring a special 


4¥For further details on this, cf. R. Collins’ M.A. 
thesis quoted in our original paper. f 
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effort, and without such people consciously and 
deliberately attempting to persevere in their oki 
methods in attacking the new objects, psr- 
chology would have been an entirely different 
discipline. In order to identify the point and tke 
circumstances in which it assumed its present 
characteristics, we had to use a clear definition 
to distinguish experimental psychology from 
other types of empirically oriented psychologies. 
We were not misled into doing this by any of 
our sources, but made a deliberate decision, ard 
stated our reasons for it. 

All that we intended to do was to find tke 
conditions in which psychology. turned into'en 
experimental science (without taking a stand on 
whether this development was desirable by 
` some external criterion). The conditions were 
optimal in Germany, and Wundt (for whom 
otherwise we hold no brief either as a psycho- 
logist or as a philosopher) happened to play a 
key role in the events. Others might have had 
better ideas than his, but he—or someone lire 
him—was necessary to turn psychology into a 
cumulative experimental activity in fact and 
not only as an ideal. This explains his import- 
ance as a “father” of the next psychological 
generation which was out of all proportion to 
the importance of his psychological ideas reza- 
tive to those of his contemporaries. 

Our attempt to define the problem and to 
isolate the conditions does not represent any 
predilection for simplicity. Nor-do we ds- 
regard the role of ideas. On the contrary, -ve 
believe that only by defining social faztors 
independently and by trying to isolate their 
effects from those of intellectual content shall 
we ever be able to learn anything worthwhile 
about the interdependence of ideas and social 
phenomena. “The integrity of the whole social 
fabric” is a beautiful phrase, but if we refrein 
from dissecting it we shall know as little ebcut 
it as our ancestors knew about the human 
body before the days of Vesalius. 

Josep BEeNn-Davic | 

Hebrew University, Jerusalem 

RANDALL COLLINE 

University of California, Berkeley 


`~ REPLY TO REVIEWERS 


A few points in the reviews of Professors 
Smelser and Horowitz excite comment (ASR, 
Dec., 1967, pp. 857~861). Professor Almond 
has dealt with me more generously than I de- 
served and/or expected. Unlike the Jacob’s- of 
academia, I am unsure how one locates ihe 
Leah’s and Rachel’s [not to mention the Zilpeh’s 
and the Bilah’s] of our world and how one deals 
fruitfully with them when found. 
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I -obviously do not agree with Professor 
Smelser’s views on canons of definition,) on 
what constitute dynamic or even causal state- 
ments, on how large the print should be before 


policy implications are clear [regardless of 


whether they constitute the point of discussion], 
or above all, apparently, on how parochial one 
must be about the source of illustrations if they 
are to be illuminating. I do not think these 
differences of general taste or stance constitute 
the major issues between us. In my book many 
matters of general theoretical concem in 
sociology particularly and social analysis gen- 
erally are discussed. The positions Professor 
Smelser -represents differ widely from those I 
take on these matters. I suspect that several of 
these positions are such that both of us would 
agree that one of us is correct and the other 
not. I have raised many of these issues with him 
before as I have with Parsons and others? 
I could respect him more had he raised any of 
these issues directly. I do not believe his lack 
of confrontation of them implies capitulation. 

Professor Horowitz is quite another matter. 
We move in different worlds in at least two 
senses, one intellectual, the other ethical, and 


But he should recognize the implications of 
his expressed views on the inadmissability of resid- 
ual definitions for computer technology generally 
and for that special form of the fallacy of mis- 
placed dichotomies, the Patterned Variables set up 
as a strict binary distinction, to which his fealty is 
well-known. 

2 Specifically I have raised with Professor Smel- 
ser before [See: Levy, M. J., Jr, “Social Change 
in the Industrial Revolution: An Application of 
Theory to the British Cotton Industry 1770~1840. 
By Neil J. Smelser . . . ”. American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. LXVI, No. 6 (May ’61), pp. 630- 
631.] the problems occasioned by several [12 to 
be exact] usages to which he is loyal, e.g., the 
fallacy of reification, statements which are true by 
definition but are used as though otherwise, the 
concept of equilibrium, teleology, the pathetic 
fallacy [There is a misprint in the review cited 
above. The last sentence in point #5 should read 
*. . begs for the unintended pathetic fallacy .. .” 
This error is the only case I know where the omis- 
sion of the preposition “for” has the effect of leav- 
ing out the adverb “not”.J, and seven others. 
Especially the five mentioned here and the other 
seven in one form or another plus such issues as 
the emptiness of the distinction between “cultural” 
and “social” as generally used and the shortcomings 
of statements asserting the nuclear family to be 
the family everywhere, the fallacy of misplaced 
dichotomies, and the dangers of defining organiza- 
tions as groups of individuals and speaking as 
though they were sets of patterns or vice versa 
[the vice versa is the pathetic fallacy]—all these 
are raised in my book quite clearly and positions 
are taken on them. . 
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perhaps a third of perception and taste as well. 
Intellectually, I am amused by a man who has 
Professor Horowitz’s explicit preferences for 
self-association with Pareto and Wittgenstein 
and who is also one for whom an identity exists 
between “any society” and “no society” [see 
his fourth paragraph], who sees the sentences 
quoted in his seventh paragraph as defying 
logical meaning; and who begins his sixth para- 
graph by identifying a statement as outrightly 
incorrect and yet by the end of the paragraph 
has observed that even if it is correct it“... 
makes little sense . . .”. Other differences in 
our intellectual worlds would take more time. 


Ethically, I would ask, and here I am not. 


amused: What in any of the various worlds 
described by Professor Horowitz are the morals 
of presenting incomplete quotations as com- 
plete quotations without the “the three dots of 


ellipsis” as Professor Horowitz does in two `of ` 


the quotations or apparent quotations that I 
have checked [see his paragraph #6, first 
sentence and paragraph #8, fourth sentence 8]? 
What, also rhetorically, are the morals of pre- 
senting a quotation as “summing up” an issue 
[See his paragraph #8 again] when the issue is 
discussed in two explicitly labelled sections [see 
volume 2, pages 557-561 and 767-772] and the 
quotation comes from a footnote on another 
matter; see ibid., page 765]? Other differences in 
our ethical planes would require more time. 

As regards perception and taste, I feel 
strongly that a sensitive person with a sense of 
humor always knows when to laugh and when 
to cry even though either comes hard to him, 
and I feel that someone should tell Professor 
Horowitz that my best friend and strongest 
supporter, if those curves can cross, would 
never describe me as “. . . without the least 
trace of intellectual vanity... .” 

I should add a sincere note of appreciation to 
Professor Horowitz. In his paragraph #11 he 
has made me appreciate one of my failures. I 


8 The second of these omissions is the harder to 
consider ingenuous. In Professor Horowitz’s re- 
view it appears as: “In all known societies women, 
not men, are mothers.” In the original the sentence 
plus the preceding one appear as follows “The 
biological -aspects of kinship certainly never ex- 
haust the social aspects, nor do they determine 
them uniquely, but they are never completely ir- 
relevant either. Thus in all known societies women, 
not men, are mothers even though men may ac- 
tually go through simulated birth pains as we 
know from the famous couvade,” Professor Horo- 
witz has omitted, without indication, the portions 
of the sentence which I have underlined here. The 
reader can decide for himself how “platitudinous” 
this leaves the discussion of “role differentiation” 
[called “role deviation” by Professor Horowitz]. 
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thought I had made clear again and again what 
I regarded as the major vulnerability of my 
book. Despite all my pretensions and efforts, 
despite the fact that the volumes contain nu- 
merous highly generalized propositions contain- 
ing variables—propositions which are not quali- 
fied out of existence—those propositions are 
currently woefully lacking in explicit powerful 
deductive interdependencies. The deficiency 
shows that I too am in the ruck of the field, 
although I rue it. Our deficiency is not a lack of 
data, too complex a datum, inability to general- 
ize, etc.—it is the lack of any powerfully inter- 
dependent system of theory of the sort that 
has been the mark of the highly developed 
sciences since Newton. Not even our greatest 
creative intellectual figures like Marx, Freud, 
Durkheim, Pareto, and Weber have come up 


-with that sort of contribution. No collection of 


data, no concern for dynamics vs. statics, no 


“recognition of conflict, no clarification of the 


nonsense that assumes that structure is non- 
processual—none of these is any substitute for 
the sort of creativity this calls for. That is the 
fateful limit the science game places on virtue 
and -hard work in the absence of good ideas. 

Finally, fortumately, serendipity is not con- 
fined to the stern reaches of science. I am 
meanly pleased that my book, granted one of 
your special symposia in the December 1966 
issue of the ASR, was the vehicle for revealing 
a heartfelt solidarity between the New Soci- 
ology and what its devotees call the Establish- 
ment. 


P.S. This letter was originally submitted with- 
out footnotes 1, 2, and 3 and the penultimate 
paragraph. These were added to meet sugges- 
tions that I provide greater clarification and 
substance. 
i MARN J. Levy, Je. 
Princeton University 


REJOINDER 


Since Professor Levy has chosen to review 
me rather than the substance of my claims con- 
cerning his book, there is not much to dialogue 
about. Naturally I regret learning from my 
colleague that not even his best friend or 
strongest supporter would describe him as being 
without the least trace of intellectual vanity. 
I am not sure whether the statement by itself 
suggests more or less vanity, but fortunately it 
is irrelevant to the matter at hand. 

Professor Levy is, of course, correct in 
lamenting the two losses of ellipsis, and it is 
neither excuse nor sugarcoat to note that 
these were typographical errors rather than 
willful distortions. Yet the important point is 
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that even the full context of the quotations does 
not alter my original judgment concerning 
them. For example, in looking at the one in- 
stance given concerning the sublime fact that 
«, . in all known societies women, not men, 
are mothers .. .” the continuation of the sen- 
tence is imredeeming. It only points out that 
men go through simulated birth pains, without 
explaining how this symbolic act of identifica- 
tion in any way alters the biological basis of 
child bearing or rearing and without building to 
a larger theoretical insight or innovation con- 
cerning modernization, the topic at hand. In- 
deed, why Levy would insist on an extended 
discussion of role differentiation with respect 
to sex differentiation in a book concerning 
modernization is hard to appreciate. To intro- 
duce highly questionable generalizations abcut 
the relationship between the exploitation of 
women in modernized and non-modernized 
societies in such a way that one can never 
know whether Levy has in mind Cleopatra or 
Evita Peron hardly clarifies the political 
economy of growth, But then again, on this 
score, ag ih several other places, Levy has that 
fantastic recording of J Am My Own Grandpa 
to fall back upon for proof that women have 
had a difficult time of it—sometimes. 

But not only are there a number of points 
that are seemingly unrelated and irrelevant, 
there are also abstract claims supported only 
by the most banal footnotes. To supplement 


the examples given in the review itself, take 
the noble thought that, “Developments in 


technology may make it possible in relatively 
highly modernized social contexts to set aside 
role differentiations that were previously taken 
for granted.” (p. 665) This is supported by the 
following evidence: “Professional baseball play- 
ing, well within the memory of man, was 
exclusively a daytime role, for example.” (p. 
666) But there is another type of supporting 
reference in the work as well—and here vanity 
may be relevant after all. There are various 
places where claims are buttressed through 
references either to other parts of the book—as 
in the case of Levy’s discussion of specialized 
role differentiation (p. 685)—or to his earlier 
theoretical book, The Structure of Society, as 
when he describes relations as actions. (p. 140) 
Indeed, it seems that fifty percent of the 
references cited in this two-volume study are 
from the author’s own works, while a high 
proportion of the rest are merely textual asides 
offered as surrogates for evidence. 

Moving to quite a different plane, Levy 
observes implicitly that, although my own book 
on development cites Wittgenstein and Pareto, 
I seem not to understand them, since I pcint 


out that there is an identity between “any 
society” and “no society.” This is not the 


‘place to defend my other writings, but logically 


there is such identity, since it is not possible 
to introduce objects belonging to a formal 
concept and the formal concept itself as atomic 
concepts. Thus, to make the leap from “any 
society” to particular societies is logically 
equivalent to a jump from “no society” to 
particular societies. The important point here, 
however, is sociological and not philosophical. 
I intended a criticism concerning Professor 
Levy’s inability to counterfactualize his asser- 
tions, to get beyond a general system to specific 
limits, to move from a hypothetical societal 
universal to particular societies as they actually 
exist and develop. The absence of negative 
evidence seriously weakens Levy’s claims -for 
universal theory. It gives his book the arid and 
oracular flavor that I objected to’ in my 
review. 


The plain fact is that Professor Levy blocks — 


out the criticisms leveled, and uses a device of 
trompe Foeil to distract from his more serious 
intellectual blemishes. Rather than try the 
reader’s patience or in any way reinforce Pro- 
fessor Levy’s conviction that I am interested 
in assaulting his work rather than constructively 
commenting upon it, I can only refer the reader 
to the book itself, and boldly recommend to 
the author my review as a prophylaxis against 
taking any unchecked general theory too 
seriously. 

Professor Levy’s veiled and elliptical ref- 
erences ‘to Three Worids of Development (for 
example, the references to Pareto and Wittgen- 
stein) under the circumstances are a trifle 
churlish. He seems to be saying if you don’t 
like my book, I am also going to make plain my 
sentiments about your book. This will’ clearly 
strike the observer as more in the nature of 
intimidation than response. Perhaps this is 
what Professor Levy refers to when he notes 
that we inhabit different intellectual and ethical 
worlds! 

Finally, it need only be said the similarity in 
thrust and comment of Professor Smelser’s 
review and my own do not represent a con- 
spiratorial fusion of generic typologies such as 
“the new sociology” end “the Establishment.” 
The reviews represent simply the respective 
opinions of each reviewer. The quality of 
sociological performance ought not to be con- 
fused with general intellectual commitment. 
As all of us have discovered and.as Levy makes 
inadvertently clear, the gap between intel- 
lectual promise and sociological performance 
can indeed be large. 


Irvine Louvis Horowrrz 
Washington University (St. Louis) 
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The Civil Rights Act of 19€4 directed the 
Commissioner of Education to survey inequali- 
ties in educational opportunities for major racial, 
ethnic, and religious groups in the United States. 
Several studies were subsequently initiated by 
the National Center for Educational Statistics 
of the United States Office of Education under 
the general direction of Alexander M. Mood, 


Assistant Commissioner of Education. Outside. 


consultants.and contractors were employed to 
conduct the studies. James S. Coleman, Johns 
Hopkins University, had major responsibility 
for the design, administration, end analysis of 
the national survey of the public schools. Ernest 
Q. Campbell, Vanderbilt University, shared these 
responsibilities and was in charge of the college 
surveys. Other sociologists with major roles in 
work briefly reported in this volume include 
Charles Nam, Lewis Rhodes, and Robert Her- 
riott of Florida . State University, who were 
responsible for a study of nonenrollment, and 
Raymond W. Mack, Northwestern University, 
who directed a team of sociologists in a series of 
case studies of the education of minorities in 
ten cities. G. W. Foster, University of Wiscon- 
sin, directed a group of lawyers in case studies 
of the legal and political problems of de facto 
segregation in seven cities. In eddition, many 


members of the professional staff of the Office. 


of Education participated in important ways in 
the various studies. The present volume is 
largely devoted to the results of the nationwide 
survey. Although briefer summaries of several 
of the other studies are also included here, 
it is intended that fuller reports be published 
independently in the future. This review will 
be restricted to the national survey. 

The principal findings presented in this vol- 
ume are based on responses from nearly 600,000 
students in grades 1, 3, 6, 9, 12, along with their 
teachers, principals, and superintendents in a 
two-stage probability sample (stratified by 
counties and by metropolitan-nonmetropolitan 
areas) of the nation’s public schools. The stu- 
dents answered questionnaires about their home 
backgrounds and their educational aspirations; 
they took tests of ability and educational 
achievement. Questionnaires were administered 


to teachers to obtain information on their back- 
grounds, training, attitudes, and verbal abilities. 
Principals and superintendents supplied detailed 
information about school facilities, curricula, 
supervision and administration, as well as in- 
formation on their own background and training. 
The Educational Testing Service of Princeton, 
New Jersey, provided published tests and ad- 
ministered both the tests and the special ques- 
tionnaires developed by the survey staff. E.T.S. 
also did the computer analysis, according to 
the specifications of the staff. 

The survey provides information on four im- 
portant matters: 

1. The extent to which racial and ethnic 
groups are segregated in the public schools. 
Data are presented in great detail, using ratio- 
estimation procedures, showing the percentage 
of white, Negro, and students of other ethnic 
minorities attending schools of differing racial 
composition for the nation as a whole and for 
major regions by metropolitan and ndonmetro- 
politan areas. The evidence is unequivocal. A 
decade after the Supreme Court’s famous de- 
segregation decision, the vast majority—about 
80 percent—of all white children attend schools 
that are from 90 to 100 percent white. For 
Negro students, about 65 percent attend schools 
in which over 90 percent of the students are 
Negro. In the South and Southwest, almost all 
students attend schools that are 100 percent 
segregated, but segregation is also the norm in 
northern and western cities or, for that matter, 
wherever the proportion of Negroes is high in 
the population. 

Mexican Americans, American Indians, Puerto 
Ricans, and Oriental Americans are also segre- 
gated, but not to the extent of Negroes and 
whites. Teachers, too, are segregated; Negro 
students nationally attend schools which are 
predominantly taught by Negro teachers—over 
60 per cent of their teachers are Negro—while 
white students attend schools which average 97 
percent white teachers. In those schools in 
which the races of pupils and teachers are not 
matched, white teachers teach Negro children, 
but Negro teachers rarely teach white children. 
Thus, if the Supreme Court was right in its 
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1954 decision that separate schools for Negro 
and white children are inherently wuneqval, 
American public education still remains largely 
unequal in most regions of the country. 

2. Whether schools offer equal educational 
environments (opportunities) in terms of their 
facilities, their programs, their principals ard 
teachers, and their student bodies. Perhaps the 
most surprising finding of this section of <he 
report is that, on the average, no very large 
differences ‘are found between the schools at- 
tended by various etbnic and racial groups on a 
variety of objective indicators of school quality, 
dealing with buildings, equipment, special pur- 
pose rooms, class size, teachers’ qualifications, 
textbooks, library, free lunch, school psycholo- 
gists and nurses, art and music instruction, 
curriculums offered, programs for exceptional 
children and for pupil evaluation and placement, 
and extracurricular programs. This is not to 
say that there is no definite pattern of differ- 
ences on these indicators. There is some evi- 
dence to support the assertion that it is in the 
most academically related areas that the schools 
attended by minority pupils show the greatest 
differences. But even these differences are not 
as great as most observers would have expected, 
In fact, differences tend to be larger between 
regions of the country than between racial and 
ethnic groups. i 

Thus, when the characteristics of teachers of 
the average white student are compared with 
those of teachers of the average Negro student, 
it appears that there are no large and consistent 
differences in their professional qualifications as 
indicated by degrees, majors, teaching experi- 
ence and similar measures, although the teachers 
of the Negro children score lower on tests of 
verbal competence and the difference is greatest 
in the South. Numerous other characteristics 
and attitudes of teachers and principals of white 
and Negro children were compared, but again 
the differences did not particularly favor ane 
group over another. 

The one school environment factor on which 
the minority group student is consistently dis- 
advantaged is in the social, economic, and psy- 
chological characteristics of his fellow students. 
On the average, he attends a school in which he 
is exposed primarily to other minority children; 
most of the students in his school come from 
homes of relatively low educational and eco- 
nomic level; fewer of his classmates are en- 
rolled in the college preparatory curriculums; 
a smaller proportion of his fellow students will 
actually go to college; fewer will finish high 
school; fewer will maintain high academic aver- 
ages in high school; and fewer will be optimistic 
about their life chances. In other words, the 
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average Negro student is not only likely to be 
burdened with the social, economic, and psy- 
chological handicaps of his own home back- 
ground, but he also attends a school primarily 
composed of students with similar handicaps— ~ 
students whose academic conduct and achieve- 
ments are less likely to help or challenge him 
to his best academic performance. But again 
on the average, the differences in the school 
environments of the Negro and white children 
are not massive as measured by the indicators 
employed in this survey. 


3. The extent to which various racial and 
ethnic groups perform differently on various 
standardised tests of achievement. The students 
were tested for verbal ability, nonverbal ability, 
reading comprehension, mathematics achieve- 
ment, and general information in other subject 
matter areas. For the most part, the analysis 
focuses on the results for verbal ability, but 
the pattern is about the same on all tests. The 
results at twelfth grade show sharp differences 
among racial and ethnic groups and regional 
differences for whites and Negroes on all tests. 
The same findings generally hold for the lower 
grade levels, The white students obtained the 
highest average scores followed by Oriental 
Americans, American Indians, Mexican Amer- 
icans, Puerto Ricans, and Negroes. Negro aver- 
age scores were about one standard deviation 
below those of whites. This means that about 
85 percent of the Negro scores were below the 
white average. The lowest scores were consist- 
ently for those in the nonmetropolitan South. 
The highest scores were for students in the 
metropolitan North. Both whites and Negroes 
do better in the North and West than in the 
South and Southwest, but regional variation is 
much greater for Negroes than for whites. 
Metropolitan students on the average score 
significantly higher than nonmetropolitan stu- 
dents, whatever the region. 


4. The extent to which differences in the 
average achievement scores of racial and ethnic 


„groups are the result of family and school influ- 


ences. As was indicated above, the amount of 
educational disadvantage as measured by test 
performance is large—particularly for Negroes. 
Moreover, evidence is presented to show that 
in those areas of the nation where the initial 
disadvantage is greatest, particularly the non- 
metropolitan South and Southwest, the amount 
of disadvantage increases as the child goes from 
grades 1 to 12. A similar decrease does not 
take place for Negro students from the metro- 
politan Northeast; Negro averages are about 
1.1 standard deviations below whites at all 
grades tested. The evidence for the South and 
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Southwest would seem to indicate that it is in 
those areas of the country where school re- 
sources are least that the educational disadvan- 
tage is greatest to begin with and continues to 
grow. Thus, it would appear that in the South 
and Southwest, school effects are greater than 
in the North where they appear to be negligible. 

The principal evidence on school effects 
comes from a regression analysis designed to 
allocate the variance among students in test 
scores into variance due to differences in schools 
(between-school variance) and variance due to 
differences among students within schools 
(within-school variance). In brief, the strategy 
was to assign to schools, as an upper limit, 
that portion of the variance in test performance 


- that was found between schools—from 10 and 


20 percent for whites and Negroes—and to 
argue that the remaining explained variance is 
assignable to differences between students 
within schools. Then if between-school differ- 
ences in test scores were due to the differential 
influence of schools, the between-school variance 
should become proportionally larger at each 
higher grade level owing to the fact the stu- 
dents have been exposed longer to the effects 
of the school. The evidence is that the between- 
school variance increases only slightly, if at 
all, from grade to grade, which of course sug- 
gests that school effects are probably small. 
Other analyses indicated that family back- 
ground is of great importance to achievement, 
and this relationship does not decrease over the 
years of school. Only a small amount of be- 
tween-school variance in achievement is’ inde- 
pendently accounted for by variation in school 
facilities, equipment, or staff—over and above 
that accounted for by the family background 
characteristics of the students. The social com- 
position of the student body is more highly 
related to achievement than any other factor, 
but, of course, the composition of the school 
reflects in large measure the family backgrounds 
of the students. Based on all of the evidence 
from such regression analyses, the authors offer 
the following concluding statement on school 
effects: 
Taking all these results together, one implication 
stands out above all: That schools bring little 
influence to bear on a child’s achievement that 
is independent of his background and general 
social context; and that this very lack of an 
independent effect means that the inequalities 
imposed on children by their home, neighbor- 
hood, and peer environment are carried along to 
become the inequalities with which they confront 
adult life at the end of school. For equality of 
educational opportunity-through the schools must 
imply a strong effect of schools that is inde- 
pendent of the child’s immediate social environ- 


ment, and that strong independent effect is not 
present in American schools, 
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Sociologists are likely to be quite surprised .. 


and disappointed that school context appears to 
have so little influence on educational perform- 
ance, particularly in light of recent emphasis 
on the influence of social contexts on aspirations 
and achievements. [See the recent controversy 
over an article by Sewell and Armer in which 
similar results were presented, American Socio- 
logical Review, 31 (October, 1966), 698-712.] 
Actually, the amount of variance due to school 
effects is doubtless overstated by the results 
of the analysis because of failure to separate 
school effects from those due to community and 
neighborhood. f 

Same sociologists will be quick to point out 
that inappropriate variables were selected as 
indicators of school contexts. However, one 
would be hard pressed to suggest a better selec- 
tion of objective variables dealing with the 
physical facilities of schools, the various aspects 
of school curricula and programs, or the quali- 
fications of teachers and principals, than those 
employed in this study. In the area of social 
psychological variables, it would be possible to 
come up with a wider selection of questions to 
serve as indicators of the value climates of 
schools. But, even granting this, with so little 
variance to be accounted for by. between-school 
differences, one’ wonders if greater ingenuity 
would have: been worth the effort. 

Others will note that there is probably a good 
deal of measurement error both in the inde- 
pendent and dependent variables which could 
only reduce the amount of explained variance. 
Many questions could doubtless be improved. 
The achievement tests, while quite appropriate, 
were abbreviated for the purposes of the survey 
at some unknown costs in reliability and valid- 
ity. Because the testing was extensive and 
doubtless fatiguing, many questions were prob- 
ably unanswered or answered carelessly. The 
argument gains credibility in that only approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the variance in achievement 
of waite and Negro children at grades 6, 9, and 
12 can be explained by all eight family back- 
ground characteristics, three attitude variables, 
and a host of school variables (measured as 
well as unmeasured). One must admit the 
possibility that other candidate variables in 
these domains would help to increase the 
explained variance or that variables from 
other domains would prove to be more powerful 
than those used in this study. One can but 
wonder also if the correlations are not reduced | 
by the failure to obtain cooperation from 30 
percent of the schools included in the sample 
design. Since it is known that non-cooperation 
was greatest in big city school systems of the 
North and South, one wonders how much bias 
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this introduced into estimates based on the 
sample, Without detailed information on these 
cities and the manner in. which the resulting 
sampling errors were estimated, one cannot 
help but ask whether their omission could heve 
reduced between-schoo! differences and, for that 
matter, whether the sample was adequate for 
regional and national estimates. The brief dis- 
cussion in the methodological appendix, which 
indicates that no great bias was introducec by 
the exclusion of the schools that refused to 
cooperate, is not particularly convincing. 

Moreover, that the analysis does not permit 
the determination of school effects on students 
with similar as well as different background 
characteristics within schools is likely to mask 
whatever contribution individual schools may 
be making to the development of the potential 
abilities of the less fortunate. One of the limi- 
tations of a regression strategy is that it is not 
possible to discern any subpopulations for 
which the school effects may be considerably 
greater than the average indicated by the anal- 
ysis as a whole. 

Perhaps the most tragic faults of the survey 
were due to administrative decisions apparently 
made by the Office of Education—decisions 
which probably seemed expedient at the time 
but greatly reduce the current and future use- 
fulness of the research data. Thus, neither 
school systems nor students were identified so 
that neither schools, classrooms, principals, 
teachers, nor students can be selected for fur- 
ther intensive analysis. For example, schools in 
which there is a particularly strong or weak 
contextual effect cannot be further studied in 
order to seek out the possible sources of such 
effects. But more importantly, the decision not 
to tag children means that no true longitudinal 
study building upon these data will ever be 
possible. This is unfortunate because it is pre- 
` cisely this kind of information which is so 
badly needed for determining the future effects 

of current educational inequalities. 

On this point, it should also be said that, 
“even though the authors state that regression 
analysis of cross-sectional data does not furnish 
a solid basis for causal inferences, their em- 
phasis at several points (see the paragraph 
quoted above) will lead many to conclude that 
the study shows unequivocally that schools have 
little effect on children’s performance. Actually, 
the effects of schools and of other variables 
should be determined at least by longitudinal 
studies and at best by well-designed experiments 
in which students are assigned to schools at 


random or, if this is not possible—as it probably — 


is not—there should be prior careful assess- 
ments of ability, family background, and other 
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potentially confounding variables so that their 
effects can be controlled or appraised statisti- 
cally. Ex-post facto control of cross-sectional 
data is a weak substitute for longitudinal or 
experimental analysis. 

One also wonders why the Office of Educa- 
tion was less bold than their Congressional 
mandate directed. Why did they ‘not include 
religion in their anelysis? And could the Office. 
of Education not have used greater pressure 
on the recalcitrant school systems to obtain 
their cooperation in a study which Congress 
had directed them to undertake? There were 
doubtless good reasons for the administrative 
decisions taken, but a frank discussion of them 
would help social scientists to better understand 
the problems involved in government-sponsored 
studies of this kind. 

Further, one wonders why the implications of 
a study of this magnitude were not pointed out 
by the authors of the report. Was it because 
the Office of Education felt that implications 
which might be critical of the present organiza- 
tion and practices of our nation’s schools 
should not be stressed in a government report? 
Was it because the researchers do not trust their 
own findings—particularly those regarding 
school effects? Or was it because the authors 
truly feel that Congress, legislatures, school 
boards, and school administrators should figure 
out the implications of the research and then 
let these implications guide their policies? If 
this is true, it strikes the present reviewer that 
this is going too far in the pursuit of scientific 
detachment. i 

Certainly it could be argued, on the basis of 
the evidence presented in this report, that some 
rather massive restructuring of our educational 
system is needed. As a minimum, it would seem 
that no great increase in achievement can be 
expected from oniy providing better school 
buildings and equipment or shifting Negro 
students from segregated to less segregated 
schools unless special and powerful programs 
directed at overcoming educational deficits are 
also instituted. This is not to deny that de- 
segregation may improve the’ average test scores 
of Negro and other minority group students: 
the survey presents evidence that those Negro 
students who first entered desegregated schools 
in the early grades generally obtain slightly 
higher average test scores than those who en- 
tered in the higher grades. Moreover, it is. 
likely that the academic performance of par- 
ticular Negro students may benefit (or suffer) 
as a result of desegregation, depending on the 
conditions, including the degree of segregation, 
in a given school. Nor is it to assert that there 
are no other benefits to both minority and ma- 
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jority group students which flow from school 
desegregation. Rather, it is to argue that de- 
segregation alone is likely to be too little and 
too late to overcome the handicaps with which 
most Negro children are burdened by the time 
they enter school. I would suggest that pre- 
school programs of much greater scope and 
intensity than any yet undertaken will be nec- 
essary if early cognitive deficits are to be pre- 
vented or remedied. 

_ would further argue that the results of the 
study suggest that there is great need for em- 
phasis on bold new experimental programs of 
educational innovation and experiment, espe- 
cially in the early grades, to improve not only 
the educational capacities of the disadvantaged 
child, but also to stimulate, and once stimulated, 
to maintain his motivation through appropriate 
rewards and expanded opportunities for educa- 
tional achievement. The importance of this is 
seen in the survey results indicating that Negro 
and other disadvantaged children tend to have 
a pessimistic view of their ability to control 
their fate and that this attitude is strongly 
associated with their poor academic perform- 
ance. My suggestions would probably demand 
great structural and curricular changes in our 
nation’s school systems—as well as a massive 
infusion of money. But even if we were to 
embark on such a program, it would be an 
empty and useless gesture unless accompanied 

. by genuine improvements in opportunities for 
entry into the mainstream of American occupa- 
tional life on the basis of merit rather than 
racial, ethnic, or socioeconomic status. 

And yet this review should not end on a 
critical note because, despite its limitations, the 
report is a signal accomplishment in the annals 
of American social science. It is carefully and 
competently done, and it provides the largest 
body of well-organized and usable data on 
American public education ever assembled. That 
such a monumental effort could have been 
planned and executed with such a high level 
of technical competence in such a short time 
is a great tribute to the superior skills and 
professional competence of James S. Coleman 
and his co-workers. It is at the same time a 
briliant- demonstration that American social 
science now has the professional competence 
and technical apparatus to collect on short 
notice vast amounts of basic data on important 
national problems and to analyze and present 
these in an intelligent and useful manner. 


Wiium H. SEWELL 
University of Wisconsin 
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The research team which planned and con- 
ducted the survey that has culminated in this 
report to Congress is to be highly commended 
for executing a complex and important study. 
The methods appear efficient and statistically 
sound. However, it appears that minimal time 
was devoted to writing the report, since portions 


_ of the text are confusing and difficult to under- 


stand. Part of this confusion rests on a false 
assumption concerning the statistical sophistica- 
tion of potential readers and users of the report. 
It is assumed that readers will have an 
understanding of elementary statistical estima- 
tion and inference procedures. This is not un- 
reasonable, but it is unreasonable to expect this 
understanding to extend to advanced survey 
sampling and estimation procedures and to some 
of the more sophisticated elements of weighted 
regression and analysis of variance. Unfortu- 
nately, this knowledge is required to read the 
report with sufficient understanding. The authors 
should have presented detailed discussions of 
these methods as well as more adequate informa- 
tion on their particular deployment. But while 
this is a criticism of the report, it should not be 
construed as a criticism of the study. The stat- 
isticians involved have outstanding credentials 
and reputations. One would hardly have ex- 
pected serious methodological errors to have 
escaped detection. 

The tabular presentation of data is equal to 
the fine standards that have come to be asso- 
ciated with U. S. Government Reports and 
Studies. The graphical presentations are also 
excellent. Figures 3.11.1 to 3.11.31 are excep- 
tionally well designed. These graphs concisely 
illustrate the variability in school achievement 


‘that exists between and within subpopulations 


of the study. Traditional presentations of fre- 
quency data would have resulted in pages and 
pages of undecipherable histograms or relative 
frequency polygons. As most readers have an 
intuitive understanding of percentile scores, 
graphic representations of the 10th, 25th, 50th, 
75th, and 90th percentiles facilitate quick visual 
impressions of the major differences in achieve- 
ment that exist between populations. 

Most of the analysis of school achievement 
has been restricted to a discussion of differences 
in verbal achievement scores across geographic 
areas and minority groups. In some respects, 
this analysis is not necessarily the most mean- 
ingful. Other analyses based on different parti- 
tioning criteria may be of greater educational 
or social significance. For example, the Appen- 
dix states that the primary sampling units 
drawn into the survey were further stratified 
into 4 strata on the basis of the percentage of 
nonwhite enrollment. Presentation of percent- 
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ages, averages, standard deviations, or percen- 
tile scores for these strata would be informative. 
Finer comparisons of whites and nonwhites in 
the same schools could be made on the basis 
of this school sub-classification. Furthermore, 
1960 Census data was used in the sampling 
and design of the survey. Yet no cross-tabula- 


tions involving census data appear in the report. _ 


Many potential cross-tabulations have been 
indirectly investigated by means of the regres- 
sion analysis that was used for the analysis of 
the achievement data. Its use in demonstrating 
that the largest part of the between-school veri- 
ability in achievement could be mainly attrib- 
uted to variations in family backgrounds prior 
to school entrance was ingenious and to the 
point. But while the regression analysis used to 
estimate the variance components is esthetically 
pleasing, elegant, concise, and informative, it 
is not without faults since it can conceal as 
well as reveal information. It describes only 
part of the total picture. Although estimating 
the strength of a statistical relationship is im- 
portant, the determination of the relationship 
itself is of significant value, whether the rela- 
tionship be defined by a regression equation, by 
averages, or by percentages in a multi-dimen- 
sional table. The two estimation procedures 
complement each other; they do not serve as 
substitutes. It is for this reason that more 
cross-tabulations of data such as those presen<ed 
throughout Chapters 2, 4, 5, and 6 would have 
been desirable. 

Brevity in the text causes some difficulty in 
understanding the discussion on the percentage 


. of total variance in individual verbal achieve- 


ment scores that exists between schools. From 
the text, it appears that the variance percent- 
ages were determined by an unweighted aral- 
ysis of variance on all of the scores of the 
children in the various subpopulations. But 
later in the same chapter, these percent- 
ages seem to have been estimated from the 
elaborate, weighted regression analysis based 
upon a sampling of 1,000 students from each 
of the subpopulations. The resolution of this 
apparent inconsistency appears only as a foot- 
note to Table 3.2A.1. Such an important explan- 
ation should be in the text itself. 

Moreover, textual brevity can result in mis- 
interpretation of some of the most provocative 
findings summarized in Figures 3.121, 3.122, 
and 3.123. This disturbing set of graphs demon- 
strates that the mean achievement for Negroes 
is about one standard deviation below that of 
whites at each grade level of the study. Furtker- 
more, the increase in the variability of scores 
with an increase in grade level suggests that 
differences in scores on one test at one grade 


level do not have the same meaning as the 
corresponding differences in scores on a test at 
another level. As a result, the interpretations 
based upon the horizontal projection of the 
Negro average to the white empirical regression 
curve seem questionable. Since different test 
items were used to construct tests for each of 
the 3 grades, the interpretation based upon the 
treatment of 3 different tests as though they 
were one test also seems suspect. Actually, the 


. interpretations in the text are justified, since the 


tests have been linked; individual scores have 
been transformed to a comon scale by a special 
procedure developed by the Educational Test- 
ing Service. But this procedure is not described 
in the report. Since comprehension of these 
graphs depends upon an understanding of the 
technique and since most readers are unfamiliar 
with it, a description in the text is crucial (or 
at least reference should be made to the appro- 
priate test manuals). 

One final comment on this set of graphs 
seems in order, In the report it is stated that 
73.1 percent of the Negro population aged 16 
and 17 were enrolled in schools in 1960. Since 
dropouts tend to be students with school 
achievement problems, many potential low 
achievers were not enrolled at the time of the 
12th grade testing. Their inclusion would have 
lowered the Negro average. Beyond this, note 
that 30 percent of the schools selected for the 
survey did not participate. Although it is stated 
that this lack of participation has not biased 
the results significantly, one might suspect that 
non-participating schools were predominately 
upper- or middle-class white schools with an 
over-representation of high-achieving students. 
If so, their inclusion would have increased the 
white average. Consequently, the differences 
shown in these graphs probably are underesti- 
mates of the true population differences. 

From available information, it is clear that 
the survey has been well designed and executed. 
The analysis is statistically sound but not 
always appropriate in the sense that many im- 
portant educational relationships are not ex- 
amined. The problem of non-participation and 
the implications it has for estimation and id-. 
ference procedures are not satisfactorily han-. 
dled. Even carefully controlled studies are sus- 
pect if the non-response rate is high. Finally, 
the present inadequacies of the statement of 
procedures could be remedied by a subsequent 
technical report, spelling out the methods in 
greater detail and justifying their use. 


LEONARD A, MaRAscUILo 
School of Education 
University of California at Berkeley 
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This is at once an admirable yet pedestrian, 


a thoughtful yet thoughtless study. It is ad-. 


mirable in its extensive scope and scale; not 
since Myrdal’s classic, An American Dilemma, 
has the plight of minorities in our nation been 
so thoroughly documented. It is pedestrian in 
the unselected nature of many of the materials 
that are included. Its thoughtful quality is ‘re- 
vealed by the ingenuity of the statistical analy- 
ses and modes of data presentation, by the 
generation of new insights, and by the inter- 
pretation of some of the results so as to maxi- 
mize their relevance for policy development. 
However, its thoughtlessness is a function of a 
certain degree of mindless empiricism and often 
patent lack of “acquaintance with” the objects 
of study; these lead to instances of naive oper- 
ationalism and a tendency to swallow factitious 
and blatantly nonsensical restilts all too gullibly. 
Parenthetically, the report raises serious ques- 
tions concerning the limitations of survey tech- 
niques generally and the role and responsibility 
of professional sociologists in research spon- 
sored and directed by the government. 

The survey aims at nothing less than a com- 
prehensive documentation of the degree to 
which public education at all levels in the 
United States and its territories involves minor- 
ity group segregation and unequal educational 
opportunities, as measured by indicators of the 
major dimensions of ‘the learning situation: 
physical facilities, programs, and the character- 
istics and .attitudes of staff and student body. 
More signiftcantly, there are considered at- 
tempts to index the results of public education 
by means of student test scores of abilities at 


. various grade levels and to use regression anal- 


ysis for a comparative assessment of the im- 
pact of the various dimensions of the learning 
environment, both individually and collectively, 


on minority and majority group students. Addi- 


tional phases of the survey deal with the de- 
scription and evaluation of future teachers of 
minority group pupils, higher education, non- 
enrollment, and attempts at school integration 
in‘ selected local communities. Briefer studies 
consider Project Headstart, the disadvantages 
associated with foreign language in the home, 
guidance counselors, and vocational education. 

The published report, which includes a sum- 
mary and nine technical appendices, consists of 
over 700 pages and‘includes.more than 500 
individual tables and figures. Almost 20,000 
teachers participated in administering the vari- 
ous tests and schedules, and more than 600,000 
instruments were returned and processed. The 
scale of the research. operation is further indi- 
cated by the nearly 100 mdividuals who played 
roles in the design, data collection, and/or anal- 


ysis phases of the study. In addition to staff 
members of the U. S. Office of Education’s Na- 
tional Center for Educational Statistics, there 
was help from the Educational Testing Service 
and the Bureau of the Census as well as rep- 
resentative experts from thirteen major univer- 
sities, seven large public school systems, one 
national foundation, and nine of the most 
prominent Civil. Rights groups (ranging from 
the Urban League to C.O.R.E.). Indeed, the 
sheer administrative triumphs of Professor 
Coleman, who was responsible for the elemen- 
tary and secondary school surveys, and of Pro- 
fessor Campbell, who was responsible for the 
college survey, border on the magnificent, 

As might be expected, the answers to the 
leading questions ring empirically clear: most 
American young people, at all levels, receive 
their education in segregated schools, and Negro 
Americans suffer the most in this respect. The 
physical facilities, educational programs, staff 
members, and. fellow students are all of poorer 
quality for the typical minority group pupil 
compared to what is available to students of 
the white “majority.” Correlatively, the test- 
score performance of the various minority group 
students—the study differentiates among Puerto 
Ricans, Indian-Americans, Mexican-Americans, 
Oriental-Americans, and. Negroes—are typically 
lower than those of the majority group pupils. 
Moreover, minority group students are not only - 
behind when they start their schooling but they 
typically fall further behind as they progress 
from grade to grade. Parenthetically, since all 
of these data are broken down by regions and 
by metropolitan-non-metropolitan status, they 
thoroughly document the infamously poor qual- 
ity of public education in the South for students 
of all races -and at all levels. 

The most relevant and unique findings of the 
survey derive from the relationships between 
learning situation factors and student achieve- 
ment. The data suggest: (1) that the achieve- 
ment of minority group pupils is more “sensi- 
tive” to differences in the quality of the learning 
environment than is the achievement of the 
white majority; (2) that variations in school 
facilities and academic programs account for 
less of the variation in achievement than teacher 
quality; (3) that differences in educational 
background and the aspirations of fellow stu- 
dents are even more strongly related to vari- 
ance in the achievement of minority group 
students; and (4) that student attitudes and 
motivations, especially those which theoretically 
invalve a sense of control over the environment, 
showed ‘the strongest relationship to achieve- 
ment. These salient clues have discouraging 
implications, as the concluding section of the 
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survey of elementary and secondary school edu- 
cation makes clear: 

“That schools bring little influence to bear on a 
child’s achievement that is independent of his 
background and general social context; and that 
this very lack of an independent effect means that 
inequalities imposed on children by their home, 
neighborhood, and peer environment are carried 
along to become the inequalities with which they 
confront adult life at the end of school For 
equality of educational opportunity through the 
schools must imply a strong effect of schools that 
is independent of the child’s immediate social en- 
vironment, and that strong independent effect is 
not present in American schools.” (p. 325) 


In numerous respects, this is the most cir- 
cumspect part of the research. The most im- 
portant factors are controlled; the proper cave- 
ats are noted; and the correlative qualifications 
of the conclusions are made clear. At the same 
time, there remain limitations which the ana- 
lysts often forget in their interpretive zeal. For 
example, there is little or no explicit apprecia- 
tion of the possibility that ego-involved survey 
questions might produce “normative” answers. 
This may be a considerable factor in the finding 
that Negro teachers report reading more pro- 
fessional educational journals than white ma- 
jority teachers, or in the replies of minority 
group students that their parents are highly 
interested in their education. Indeed, the tenu- 
ous linkages that often inform the analysis— 
from pupil reports of parental characteristics, 
to parental characteristics, to abstract concep- 
tuations of “orientation to the school systams 
as a means of social mobility’—suggest the 
sometimes uninhibited enthusiasm of the re- 
searchers. More restraint is called for when 
using the shot-gun, face-sheet approach to data 
collection, an approach that often produces dif- 
ferences so small as to be inconsequential or in 
directions that defy cogent interpretation and 
suggest sheer factitiousness. 

Other major aspects of the survey such as 
the inquiries into the future teachers of minor- 
ity group students and into higher educazion 
evidence still more naive operationalism and in- 
adequate acquaintance with the phenomena at 
hand. Predictably, the results are less significant 
and less relevant. For example, to use “belong- 
ing to a club for future teachers” as the cri- 
terion of a significant career commitment on 
the part of high school students is risky in- 
deed; it is not surprising that little comes from 
comparisons with high school students who do 
not belong to such clubs. The pedestrian level 
achieved in this part of the survey is ex- 
emplified by the following insightful gem: 
“College recruiters affect the racial mix of their 
colleges by the selection .of high schools they 
visit; Negro colleges, for example, visit high 
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schools that have Negro students in them.” 
(p. 365) . 

Since the inquiry into higher education ad- 
mittedly involved no new data specifically se- 
cured for this purpose, this section communi- 
cates the greatest aroma of “processed reality.” 
Approximately half of all Negro college stu- 
dents attend schools in the South (where the 
majority of the predominantly Negro colleges 
are located), but this crucial fact is seldom 
noted in the discussions of the regional break- 
downs of the data. The analysis employs six 
class intervals according to the percentage of 
Negro enrollment;.this may be rationalized on 
abstract methodological grounds, but it clearly 
introduces a nonsense motif on even common- 
sense theoretical grounds. Nor is the reader 
given any insight into the empirical ranges of 
the distributions, which are reported only in 
terms of percentages by quartiles. Here again 
the gross character of the data, especially where 
institutional egos are involved (e.g., the ratio 
of students to faculty), is unappreciated by 
the analysts who persist in taking the data at 
their face value and who produce nothing that 
is not already known concerning the plight of: 
the predominantly Negro institutions of higher | 
education and their clients. 

Space prevents a detailed consideration of 
the other, briefer studies, but there are prob- 
lems here as well. They are plagued by the 
assumptions that the facts speak for them- 
selves, One in particular assumes that its report 
on the experiences of a few selected communi- 
ties in school integration has considerable rele- 
vance for other communities, an assumption ` 
that is especially dubious because the naive - 
discussions of these experiences detract rather ` 
than add to the significance and scientific status - 
of the entire survey. To take seriously a “vol- - 
untary” integration operation aimed at “token” _ 
school integration in Mississippi and to baldly 


state, “All confess astonishment at the lack. of `` 


difficulty,” (p. 469) verges on the realm of 
idiocy at best and professional irresponsibility 
at worst. And yet in productions of this sort, 
where whole monographs are summarized in 
several paragraphs by hired editors, it is some- 
times difficult to know what to attribute to 
scholarship and what to attribute to expediency. 
This raises the abiding issue in such efforts: 
the responsibilities of the professional investi- 
gators versus the bureaucratic clients. 
Returning to the main study, it may be true’ 
that the reach of the survey as a technique 
should exceed its grasp, but the availability of 
the computer is no excuse for exceeding the 
bounds of scientific propriety. Given the 
pressing political significance of the subject 


ac 
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matter at stake in the research, the patent un- 
willingness of the authors to limit their inquiry 
to those matters which can be most effectively 
studied by such a methodology (and, among 
these matters, to practice a more pointed selec- 
tion) simply increases the risk of blunting the 
impact of the more salient and valid findings. 
And this risk has been considerably increased by 
the almost irresponsible lack of selectivity in the 
publication of the results. The seemingly tor- 
tured concern to find and employ synonyms for 
the state and process of segregation (e.g., “assor- 
tive process,” “race matching,” “race sorting,” 
“polarized distribution,” etc.), while a minor 
matter, hardly adds to the meaning and sig- 
nificance of the results for the audience to 
which the report is formally addressed. 

To be sure, Commissioner Howe explicitly 
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notes that the report does not include any 
policy recommendations and that “in the 
months ahead,” the U.S. Office of Education 
plan3 to use its own staff and other consultants 
(profits without honor?) “to determine how it 
can use the results of the survey to enhance 
the educational opportunities of all citizens of 
the United States.” (p. iv) But despite the 
many admirable qualities of the survey, one is 
reminded cf Ruth Glass’s cogent remark on 
Charles Booth’s lengthy classic (seventeen vol- 
umes) on poverty in London in the latter part 
of the 19th century: it “was more admired 
than read.” One hopes for a better fate for 
the present effort, yet its current publication 
form augurs ill. 
Harop W. PFAUTZ 
Brown Usiversity 
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Wayward Puritans: A Study in the Sotiology 
of Deviance, By Kat T. Errxson. New York. 
John Wiley and Sons, 1966. xv, 228 pp. $5.50. 


There is charm in the idea of a study of the 
moral obliquities of the Puritans of New Eng- 
land. Even if they were not, either in self- 
conception or in retrospect, the “society of 
saints” or the “perfect cloister of exemplary in- 
dividuals” that Durkheim used for his famqus 
hypothetical example of the necessity of devi- 
ance in any community, the Puritans come close 
enough in lore and legend to make Durkheim’s 
figure engaging. Durkheim is the principal theo- 
retical influence behind Erickson’s excellent 
study, and this is as it should be, for, in an 
ethereal sense, Durkheim and the Puritans are 
made for each other, One could even work out 
imaginary dialogues between Durkheim and 
Cotton Mather. However hard the going might 
be on certain matters of dogma and doctrine, 
the Puritan divine could only nod knowingly at 
Durkheim’s insistence upon the power of the 
sacred and upon the ubiquity and inevitability 
of crime. And Durkheim would certainly agree 
with Mather’s notable observations on the 
strangely human guise the Devil invariably 
takes. . 

In a modest way, Wayward Puritans is a part 
of the whole historical reinterpretation of the 
Puritans thet Perry Miller’s remarkable works 
began a generation ago, a reinterpretation that 
has led to striking and long overdue changes in 
our conception of Puritan mind, morality, and 
law. Fifty years ago, it was H. L. Menckea, no 
less, who strove to rescue the Puritans from the 
canard of responsibility for the nice-nellyism 
that sterilized literary style for so long in this 
country. As Mencken pointed out, no Puritan— 
in speech anymore than in observation—ever 
confused fornication with what later came to be 
called, daintily, “going to bed together.” Nor 
would any Puritan for a moment have referred 
to a whore as “a lady of doubtful morality” (as 
if there could be any doubt of a whore’s moral- 
ity!). But the misconceptions about the Puritans 
go on and on, tribute to the relentless efficiency 
of myths once planted. Erikson takes care of a 
few distortions himself in passing. One of them 
—perhaps the most persistent—has to do with 
the supposed severity and harshness of Puritan 
discipline. “The fact seems to be that the punish- 
ment of crime in early Massachusetts was in 
many ways less severe than in other parts of 
the contemporary world. .. .” After all, if you 


know a sinner is destined to burn eternally in 
hell, why be hard on him here? Then there is 
our naively horrified reaction to a doctrine 
under which certain individuals were held to be 
predestined sinners or deviants. But, asks Erik- 
son, what about our own “odd rhetorical habit 


. of saying about someone, ‘he is an addict’ or ‘he 


is a schizophrenic’ almost as if we were talking 
about his occupation”? One wonders, is this a 
secularized Puritanism, unshakable in its tenac- 
ity, or do both Puritans and the psychiatrically 
oriented drink from the same archetypical cup? 

The primary objective of Wayward Puritans 
is not exploration of Puritan life so much as 
exploration of the nature and theory of devi- 
ance. The purpose of the book, Erikson tells us, 
is “to use the Puritan community as a setting 
in which to examine several ideas about deviant 
behavior.” One of these ideas is the vital rela- 


tion between a community’s boundaries and the. 


kind of deviation that is rife within it. In a 
sense, the type of boundary (religious, political, 
economic) creates the pattern of deviance. The 
essential boundary for the Puritans was reli- 
gious; for us it is more likely to be economic, 
ethnic, or political. 

A second theme has to do with volume of 
deviance. Erikson argues—using the court re- 
cords of a section of Massachusetts over a 
thirty year period—that the amount of devia- 
tion experienced by a community is likely to re- 
main constant over a period of time, whatever 
may be the changes in types of deviance. Thus, 
for example, when a sudden eruption of “crimes 
against the church” (by Quakers) took place in 
the late 1650’s, this in no way increased the 
total amount of deviance. What happened was 
a decrease in the incidence of other types of 
deviance; for example, of adultery, drunkenness, 
and theft. Or, at least there was a decrease in 
their observed incidence. 

Still a third theme concerns the way a com- 
munity handles its deviant members; how it 
identifies them, assigns them to niches of devi- 
ance or, as Erikson puts it, how it deploys them 
across social space. This last leads him to a 
highly instructive chapter on Puritan ideas of 
punishment and their consequences. 

From the point of view of either historians or 
sociologists, one of the most fertile conclusions 
of the book is that “whenever a community is 
confronted by a significant relocation of bound- 
aries . . . it is likely to experience a change in 


the kinds of behavior handled by its various. 
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agencies of control.” Each crisis “will be re- 
flected in altered patterns of deviation and per- 
ceived by people of the group as something akin 
to what we now call a crime wave.” “Crime 
waves” such as Antinomianism, Quaker infiltra- 
tion, and the witches of Salem are, as Erikson 
explains at length, in part the consequence of 
altered boundaries and in part the cause of 
boundary-altering action. Much of the distinc- 
tive excellence of the book comes from use of 
these 17th century crises as the context for de- 
tailed analysis of types of deviance which have 
been left for all posterity in the 17th century 
records of Essex County Court. 

This then is a book for historians as well as 
sociologists, and to beckon the former, let it be 
emphasized that the writing is not subject to 
charges of jargon, neologism, and opacity. Way- 
ward Puritens is a very model for scientific (or 
any other) writing: graceful, simple, unman- 
nered. Whether sociological history or historical 
sociology, it iş a valuable and fascinating book. 

Rosert A. NISBET 

University of California, Riverside 


Normality: Theoretical and Cknical Concepts 
of Mental Health, By Danret Orrer and 
Mervin SABSHIN. New York: Basic Books, 
1966. xii, 253 pp. $5.50. 

This book, written by two psychiatrists, may 
be of interest to psychiatrists, clinical psycholo- 
gists, and psychiatric social workers. However, 
it has very little to recommend it to the sociolo- 


gist. 

In Part I, Offer and Sabshin discuss the 
viewpoints of several disciplines concerned with 
normal and abnormal behavior. Examining first 
the medical-psychiatric views of normality, they 
go on in separate chapters to discuss and re- 
view various psychoanalytic viewpoints, normal 


` and ideal concepts in psychology, the concep- 


tions of normality held by anthropologists and 
sociologists, and the perspective of the biologi- 


-cal sciences. Chapter. 4 which is entitled, “The 


Cross-Cultural and Cross-Societal Perspective,” 
devotes some seven pages to an examination of 
sociological viewpoints on normality. Within 
these seven pages, the authors present an ex- 
tremely unsystematic and superficial view of 
several sociological issues: why sociologists. are 
not concerned with individual deviance (Zald), 
the relationship of behavior to institutionalized 
expectations (Cohen), the proces of becoming 
deviant (Merton), the functions of deviancy 
(Coser), the process of labeling an individual 
as deviant (Becker), and the differentiation of 
health and normality (Parsons). Not surpris- 
ingly, with such a diverse group of sociologists 
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and issues, Offer and Sabshin gevidence confu- 
fusion in taeir use of such terms as “normality,” 
“abnormakty,” “social norms,” and “deviance.” 

Part II, entitled “Emerging Trends,” begins 
with Chapter 6 which attempts a synthesis ‘of 
four different perspectives: normality as health, 
as utopia, as average, and as process. This 
classification scheme is useful in that it manages 
to categorize a large number of definitions of 
normality under what the authors call four 
“functiona. perspectives.” Chapter 7 deals with 
the influence of certain philosophic and religious 
views on approaches to normality. The last two 
chapters of Part II are concerned with inter- 
disciplinary research on normality and the need 
for increased studies of normality and health. 

Few sociologists will gain much from this 
book. The fact that what is considered “nor- 
mal” differs from one society to another, that 
patients seen by psychoanalysts are not repre- 
sentative cf the population at large, and that 
values intrude on our definitions of normality, 
are no news to most sociologists. In fact, one 
can easily react to the book by asking: so what, 
why is it important to determine and define 
normality? 

Two important reasons for trying to examine 
and clarify various theoretical and clinical con- 
cepts of mental health and illness are given only 
limited attention by the authors. Both of these 
follow from new conceptualizations of mental 
health in the field of psychiatry. First, as many 
critics inckuding Thomas Szasz have noted, 
a broadened view of mental illness has strong 
implications for the exercise of civil liberties 
in the Unized States. If, for instance, a more 
encompassing conception of mental illness in- 
cludes alcoholism and drug addiction, then we 
have the ccnfusion of medical and social values. 
with legal concepts. Second, a broadened view 
of mental illness has already resulted in the 
proliferation of mental health clinics to treat 
people who would not. previously have been 
thought of as mentally ill, If definitions of. 
mental illness continue to be extended, we can 
predict an increasing demand for mental health 
services and facilities. 

Derrek L. Parties 

New York University i 


Community and Schizophrenia: An Epidemio- 
logical Analysis. By H. WARREN DUNHAM. 
Detroit, Mich.: Wayne State University 
Press, 1955. xxv, 312 pp. $12.50 

‘In 1939 Faris and Dunham published the 

now classic epidemiological study of mental 

illness occurring in an urban population (“Men- 
tal Disorders in Urban Areas”), The study, 
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carried out in Chicago, demonstrated that pa- 
tients with the diagnosis of schizophrenia 
tended to cluster in certain areas of the city, 
and in very general terms these areas could be 
. characterized as economically poor, congested, 


and socially disorganized. The Faris and Den-- 


ham study gave rise to a number of hypotheses 
purporting to explain those findings which sug- 
gest that mental illness is class related. Some 
of the hypotheses have been investigated in 
subsequent studies, and others have remained 
in the realm of speculation. The first part of 
the present volume is devoted to a brief but 
thorough review and methodological critique 
of previous epidemiological studies as they 
relate both to total mental illness and to schizo- 
phrenia, The Hollingshead and Redlich study 
(“Social Class and Mental Illness”) receives 
particular comment because it serves in part 
as a comparison to the findings. presented in 
this book. The review of previous studies serves 
to point out that the evidence for the relation- 
ship between mental disorder and the class 
structure is contradictory. 

In this research Dunham seeks to refine his 
previous study with Faris. The aim is to re- 
solve the contradictory evidence regarding so- 
cial class and mental illness with a careful 
epidemiological approach which avoids some 
of the shortcomings of other studies. The au- 
thor does not pretend to have answered all the 


problems but hopes to have clarified some is-. 


sues and provided evidence for a valid inter- 
pretation of epidemiological studies of mental 
illness. By and large, the aim is successfully 
executed. Dunham takes the reader step-by- 
step through the process of a first rate inves- 
tigation—the theoretical formulations, the re- 
search design, data accumulation, and analysis 
-—giving the arguments for and against each 
decision. 

The study is unique in combining the follow- 
ing features: (1) a focus on a single psychi- 
atric disorder, schizophrenia, rather than on 
mental disease in general; (2) an attempt to 
standardize psychiatric diagnosis by having a 
psychiatric member of the research team in- 
terview each individual who was suspected of 
‘having schizophrenia, thus providing diagnostic 
` consistency; (3) an effort to distinguish be- 
tween acute and chronic schizophrenia. 

The setting is Detroit. Two small, socially 
dissimilar subcommunities in the city of De- 
troit were studied with respect to their ccm- 
munity organization and class structure.. One 
subcommunity was a “high rate” schizophrenic 
area and the other “low rate.” All patients 
entering any psychiatric facility in southesst- 
em Michigan for the first time in the year 


- diagnosis. Further, 


1958 who were residents of the designated sub- 
communities were siudied intensively, in an 


attempt to measure the incidence of schizo- ` 


phrenia and the kind of schizophrenic symp- 
toms. 

The null hypotheses tested were: (1) inci- 
dence rates of schizophrenia will not vary 
significantly between the two subcommunities; 
(2) incidence of schizophrenia will not vary 
significantly among social classes; (3) acute 
and chronic types of schizophrenia will not 
vary significantly between the two subcommu- 
nities; (4) acute and chronic types of schizo- 
phrenia will not vary significantly among so- 
cial classes. The findings of the study require 
that all of these be accepted, although the 
incidence of schizophrenia in (lower) Class V 
in both subcommunities is significantly greater 
than in any other class. 

While this study accomplishes its primary 
objective very well, a few problems merit spe- 
cial comment. The definition and measurement 
of incidence remains a problem.in, research in- 


volving mental illness. Incidence, in this study, ` 


is defined as the first time a person had con- 
tact with a psychiatric facility for the purpose 
of securing help. Although one can make some 
niggling objections to this definition, it ap- 
pears to be the best practical measure of 
incidence of schizophrenia. The author’s as- 


` sumption that schizophrenia is sufficiently so- 


cially disrupting to almost always come to the 
attention of a treatment facility is justified. If 
perhaps the study does not give an exact 
measure of incidence, the common error of 
confusing prevalence with incidence is avoided. 
The author is quite aware of the problem and 
discusses it thoroughly. 


A sound epidemiological study rests on the .. 


validity of the clinical diagnosis of an illness. 
Unfortunately, psychiatrists have had and con- 
tinue to have confusion and disagreement about 
‘epidemiological studies of 
mental illness have often accepted diagnosis 
from many sources, without specifying diag- 
nostic criteria. It is certainly a step in the 
right direction to have one psychiatrist- inter- 
view each patient and make a diagnosis with 
his own diagnostic criteria. Unfortunately, 
these criteria are not clearly stated. They are 
dismissed with tthe statement that Blulerian 
criteria are used and that these criteria are 
too well understood and too well known to-be 


repeated. It has been this reviewer’s experience _ 


that these criteria are neither too well known nor 
too well understood by psychiatrists and poasibly 
not by others. Autism and ambivalence are ex- 
amples of terms,which allow a variety of inter- 
pretations. It would perhaps be better to be 
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repetitious rather than unclear. Also, the concept 
of acute (non-process, schizoaffective, schizo- 
phreniform, etc.) and chronic (core, nuclea, pro- 
cess) schizophrenia is introduced. While this is 
a perfectly legitimate distinction, supported by 
a great deal of psychiatric literature, it needs 
expanded coverage to make it clear to the nan- 
psychiatric reader. . 

Perhaps the most refreshing aspect of this 
study is the author’s successful effort not to 
over-interpret his data. He repeatedly makes 


the point that epidemiological studies which - 


are organized on a social system level must be 


interpreted on that level. Hence any inference 


from epidemiological data regarding psycho- 
social factors and: the dynamics of interpersonal 
relationships are invalid. The final chapters of 
Dunham’s book present an excellent discussion 
of hypotheses which, on the social system level, 
can explain the differential incidence of schizo- 
phrenia. F 

This meticulous research produces no evi- 
dence of a relationship between social class 


. and schizophrenia. Thus, it serves as its own 


excellent argument for not repeating this kind 
of study. 
Patricia O’NEaL, M.D. 
Renard Hospital . 
Washington University, St. Louis 


Big City Drop-Outs. By ROBERT A. DENTLER 
and Mary ELLEN WarsHAUER. New York: 
Center for Urban Education, 1965. xi, 127 
pp. $3.00 (Paperback). 


This is a comparative analysis of social and 


‘economic’ correlates of functional illiteracy and 


withdrawal from high school in 131 of the 
larger cities in the United States. The relation 
of forty-nine indicators of income level, popu- 
lation characteristics and change, nature of the 
labor force and employment, and expenditure 


- for education, health, and welfare programs are 


correlated with the percent of adults with less 
than five years of school and the ratio of the 


. high school age group not enrolled in school to 
~ the total age group in the city. The latter are 


considered the best available criteria of func- 
tional illiteracy and high schodl drop-out rates. 
Both white and non-white illiteracy and drop- 
out rates are examined. 

The contribution of each of the social and 
economic variables to the variance in adult il- 
literacy and high school drop-out rate among 
the cities is provided. The proportion of the 
variance in each of the educational variables 
for white and non-white ranges from 53% to 


93%. This is based on a combination of the 
correlations for all cities and the contribution 
of the several variables to the deviation of 
those cities which fall outside the predicted 
range by one standard deviation. 

It is clear from the careful analysis that both 
functional illiteracy and high school drop-out 
rates are related to indicators of community 
disadvantage such as poverty, occupational mix, 
underemployment and overcrowded housing. 
Perheps the most significant contribution of 
this study is the demonstration that such socio- 
economic variables are correlated with drop-out 
tates but that the education programs designed 
to prevent drop-outs are unrelated when the eco- 
nomic factors are controlled. Thus, a city with 
a very high drop-out rate and one with a very 
low rate may have comparable educational pro- 
grams such as flexible curricula, industrial edu- 
cation, guidance and various educational tracks. 


_ The “level of the community advantage” is, 


therefore, more likely than educational pro- 
grams to be related to drop-out rates. It should 
also be noted that geographic region is not sig- 
nificantly related to the educational criteria 
when the social-economic characteristics of the 
cities are controlled. 

This study is a significant contribution to our 
understanding of the relation of education. to 
various social forces, but the authors imply that 
the correlations demonstrate that the economic 
factors are the causal or independent variables 
from which illiteracy and drop-outs result. 
They do not entertain the reverse, but equally 
tenable, causal relationship. Neither. do they 
consider a third possibility that other variables 
may have a common relationship to both sets 
of variables and thus affect the drop-out and 


- illiteracy rates. One such possibility is the com- 


munity norms for educational attendance. Al- 
most certainly the community beliefs about the 
appropriate or essential minimum level of edu- 
cation and the optimum proportion expected to 
achieve high levels of education vary. Such 
norms may be related to economic and occupa- 
tional variables and significantly affect the av- 
erage level of education attained. The conclu- 
sion that variation in the social and economic 
factors identified in this study causes variation 
in illiteracy and drop-out should be made with 
great caution. i 

In demonstrating that the provision for mul- 


-tiple curricula and tracks or the availability of 


special types of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation are not related to the educational criteria 
studied, the authors fail to recognize two pos- 
sible reasons for this finding. First, it may be 
that these are not the relevant criteria of qual- 
ity education programs. In fact, the provision 
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of multiple tracks into which students are 
guided may be the device by which some stu- 


dents are channelled into low quality education. . 


Such a program may have been functional in 
an earlier period of economic development but 
dysfunctional in the contemporary economic 
system. A second reason why criteria of educa- 
tional quality and. welfare programs arë unre- 
lated to drop-outs and illiteracy may be .the 
high mobility of the American population. Cer- 
tainly a large proportion of the adult literates 
as well as illiterates were educated in communi- 
ties other than the one in which they currently 
live. Similarly, many drop-outs may be the re- 
sult of the educational programs of communi- 
ties in which their families formerly resided. 
Longitudinal studies of school children in Amer- 
ican ‘cities demonstrate that a high proportion 
of students move in and out of a school district 
‘during a school career. 

Although one would like to have such con- 
siderations included in this’ study, it was not 
designed to provide them, and the data available 
would not make it possible. Recognition of 
these limitations would have been desirable. 
But failure to recognize them does not detract 
from the contribution of the study as executad. 

Wriz0r B. BROOKOVEF. 

Michigan State University 


‘The Delinquent Solution: A. Study in Subcul- 
tural Theory. By Davm M. Downes. New 
York: The Free Press, 1966. xi, 284 pp. $6.35. 


Downes takes as his problem the testing of 
American theories concerning the delinquent 
subculture in the light of the “English 2x- 
perience.” In the process, he makes a number 
of distinct contributions to this theory. Prob- 

‘ably most important is his suggestion that, at 
least for the British youth in two dockside 
areas of London, the deprivation which pro- 
duced delinquent behavior was not the depriva- 
tion of success in the occupational world or in 
attaining middle class status but in the difficul- 
ties of attaining the leisure goals of enjoyment 
and excitement. This conclusion is based on the 
observation that these youths are not ambitious 
to get into the middle class or to be upwardly 
mobile. Their lack of ambition is attributed to 
the “conservatism” of the old working-class 
neighborhood studied and to the British school 
system which prepares less advantaged individ- 
uals, even beginning by the age of eight or so, for 
routinized experience in semi-skilled and un- 
skilled jobs. “The working-class boys encoun- 
tered typically measured themselves not against 


‘all comers,’ but against their own class-bound | 


peer-group. The upwardly mobile working-class 


‘college’ boy is the ‘renegade,’ and the delin- | 


quent gang is rendered unnecessary as a defense 
mechanism against status-frustration.” (p. 235) 
Ambition was limited to jobs which paid a little 
more but were not essentially different in char- 
acter. All the youths who wanted to work were 
able to find employment. Employment, like 
schooling, however, brought no satisfactions, so 
individuals were seen to be “dissociated” from 
work and focused on the attainment of pleasure 
in leisure. 

A- second contribution of the book lies in a 
test of the Kobrin-Cloward and Ohlin hypo- 


thesis concerning the differences in the types of - 


delinquency in neighborhoods in which criminal 
and conventional ‘power structures are inte- 
grated as over against those in which they are 
not. Unfortunately, the two neighborhoods 
studied do not fit the two classic neighborhood 


types. The area in which there is a considerable . 


amount of systematic (but not syndicated) 
adult crime was not “integrated,” and the other 
neighborhood had relatively little adult crime. 
The analysis produced only “negative” valida- 
tion of the hypothesis by showing that the de- 
linquency in neither neighborhood could. prop- 
erly be called criminal or conflict, and that no 
retreatist delinquency was identifiable. Downes 
does, however, identify three stages in the types 
of delinquent acts committted and indicates 
that there is some tendency toward specializa- 
tion of types for those. over eighteen years of 
age. 

A third contribution of the book lies in the 
extensive review of the theories that have been 


developed with their extensions and critiques. ` 


This review includes some trenchant, specific 
criticisms of the theories. 

Finally, Downes’ suggestion that analysis 
might well be focused on what keeps some in- 
dividuals in risk populations out of delinquency 
rather than on what gets some of them in is 
useful. At same points he discusses the collec- 
tive behavior character of delinquency in ways 
which could lead to the explanation desired, 
but he does not develop the point systemati- 
cally. 


Several of Downes’ observations provide sup- ` 


port for others’ conclusions—Matza’s concept 
of the non-impelling subculture of delinquency, 
Chinoy’s description of an essentially non-as- 


piring working class, the conclusions of Short, .. 


Tennyson and Howard, Palmore, and Amold 
that it is exceedingly hard to identify a dis- 
tinctively criminal delinquent subculture among 
delinquents, and the observation from Herbert 


Asbury onward that the highly structured, áge- ` ' 


ai 


Ji 


i 


e 
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graded gang is'an “ideal type” rather than 
the characteristic form of peér group even in 


- high delinquency areas. 


There are, however, several shortcomings 
which detract from the value of the study. 
Downes is aware that his limited, informal ob- 
servation makes his conclusions tentative, -that 
he deals almost solely with the stable, white, 
lower-class population and not with ethnic sub- 
groups, and that he offers no explanation for the 


' continuation of some individuals but not others 


in criminality. 

It also appears as'a shortcoming, however, 
that after a lengthy discussion of the concepts 
of culture and subculture, he does not add any 
incisive new distinctions.. Moreover, there is 


`. reason to doubt Downes’ continuing conviction 


that delinquency is largely a lower-class phe- 
nomenon. Although he: makes considerable 
reference to the studies of self-reported delin- 
quency, he focuses on Clark and Wenninger’s 
Chicago data and on the Reiss and Rhodes 
study of Nashville, while rejecting the general 
conclusions of the other self-reported studies. 
He maintains, further, that the greater preval- 
ence of leisure time in the lower class, coupled 
with the financial restrictions on lower-class 
youths’ leisure opportunities, creates a class- 
linked deprivation of.the ability to attain leisure 
goals. Since, as Downes notes, middle-class 
youths have little time for leisure (with school, 
homework, organized activities), it would seem 
to be the middle-class youths who would not 
attain leisure goals. Further, it is the employed 
lower-class youth who has money to spend on 
leisure activities. Downes’ insistence on the 
concentration of delinquency in the lower class 
keeps him from making a general application 
of his theory to all delinquency. This short- 
coming is unfortunate, for it appears that he 
has identified the elements of an explanation 
for delinquency at all levels in the society. 
Perhaps because of Downes’ interest in dem- 
onstrating that English and American delin- 
quency are different, he not only makes Ameri- 
can delinquent groups seem more highly 
structured than they are on the average but 
labels as qualitatively different characteristics 
of English delinquency which appear, at the 
most, to be different in degree. For example, he 
uses “dissociation” to connote withdrawal of 
deep interest in work and school and a general 
rejection of the police but not a wholesale re- 


jection of loyalty to the nation, etc. “Aliena- ` 


tion” never meant much more than this when 


. applied to American adolescents. “Group” is 


used to refer to collections of 5-30 boys with 
some sense of territory and we-ness, an identi- 
fiable but informal leader, and a tendency to 


engage in unacceptable behavior. Relatively 
few American “gangs” are more highly struc- - 


.tured than this. A “punch-up,” or “scuffle,” or 


“street foray” consists of rare conflicts between 
temporary aggregations of thirty or so boys 
usually using fists but occasionally using other 
weapons including guns. Very few American 
rumbles or gang fights are very different from 
this in character, and relatively few “gangs” 
have engaged i in more than three or four such 
fights in their entire history. 

Finally, although Downes gives Walter Mil- 
ler’s theories considerable space in his review 
of the literature, he does not relate his con- 
clusions to Miller’s work. It would appear that 
their comtnon identification of a lower class 
withdrawn from the middle class and focused 
on values of its own would have called for 
comment if not an integration of the two views. 

The book is beset by some technical prob- 
lems which are distracting but do not seriously 
detract from the work’s importance. Numerous 
quotations are inadequately identified. On the 
one hand, the use of data from only two neigh- 
borhoods and for only one year seriously limits 
the value of the statistical survey; on the other, 
the data for this one year are presented in 
more detail than is necessary to make the point. 
The most annoying difficulty of the book, 
however, is a lack of tight organization. For 
example, Downes arrives at his conclusion 
about the relation of adult crime to juvenile 
crime on pps. 164, 174, 191, 223-227, and 253. 
A more tightly organized presentation would 
have allowed Downes to make his considerable 
contributions with more impact. 

Wuaram R. ARNOLD 

University of Texas 


Juvenile Delinquency: A Book of Readings. 
Edited by Rose GIALLOMBARDO. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1966. x, 565 pp. $8.95 
($4.95 Paperback). 

This collection of readings compares quite 
favorably with the other popular readers 
in crime and delinquency. It is more thorough 
than either in that most of its articles are 


‘printed i toto—not excerpted as in the Cavan 


reader—and it includes a series of careful, 
focused essays on the juvenile court, probation, 
and the police, which the Wolfgang, Savitz, and 
Johnson readers largely ignore. With only one 
or two exceptions, the articles reprinted here 
represent the best thinking available regarding 
the issues of delinquency, and they have been 
selected from a wide spectrum of sources— 
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some of which criminologists do not routinely 
consult. 

Specifically, the reader is divided into five 
sections: the first presents articles by Tappan, 
Sol Rubin, Teeters and Matza, Short and Nye, 
and F. J. Murphy et al., which serve essentially 
to delineate the concept of juvenile delin- 
quency. The second section deals with theories 
of delinquency and includes articles by Tan- 
nenbaum (an overdue acknowledgement of his 
keen insight into deviance and social struc- 
ture); Sutherland; Short; Merton; A. K. Cohen; 
Kitsuse and Dietrick; Sykes and Matza; Walter 
Miller; Kobrin; Cloward and Ohlin; Nye, 
Short, and Olson; Clark and Wenninger; Reiss 
and Rhodes; Monahan; and Reckless. The eco- 
logical approach to delinquency is not repre- 
sented, and the factor of the schools is largely 
ignored in this section, but virtually every 
other issue is examined in this wide-ranging 
discussion of the sources of delinquency. The 
third section is devoted to the gang and includes 
articles by Spergel; Yablonsky; Myerhoff and 
Myerhoff; Short, Rivera and Tennyson; Short, 
Tennyson and Howard; Vaz; and Peter Scott. 
It is rather heavily weighted with Short’s em- 
pirical studies of gangs, which many students 
may find difficult going, and it ignores the ex- 
cellent contributions in this area of the New 
York City Youth Board. But the Spergel, Yab- 
lonsky, and Myerhoff and Myerhoff articles 
serve as an excellent bridge to most of the 
issues surrounding gang delinquency. 

The legal “processing” of delinquency is the 
topic of the fourth section, and it presents 
articles by Dunham, Caldwell, Tappan, Francis 
A. Allen, Diana, Sol Rubin, Cohn, and Piliavin 
and Briar. Four of these deal with the juvenile 
court, and since there is considerable overiap, 
the Dunham article should have been omitted. 
The discussion in the remaining articles, though, 
is relevant and sound. The examination of pro- 
bation is carried forward in three essays and 
turns a potentially dreary and routine topic 
into an interesting and informative analysis. 
The last section—logically enough—examines 
treatment and prevention through the work of 
Hakeem, Cressey, Kobrin, John Martin, Walter 
Miller, Weeks, Empey and Rabow, and 
Zald and Street. Something describing the 
recent efforts of Mobilization for Youth in this 

: area might have been offered, and some discus- 
sion of the English Borstals would have been 
useful, but limitations of space, no doubt, stood 
in the way of these additions. 

AN in all, I think most upper classmen and 
graduate students will find this collection of 
readings interesting and informative, and most 
instructors will find them useful in opening up 
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the issues surrounding’ delinquency that’ deserve 
careful exposition. The reader’s defects are com- 
mon to most collections of this type: it ignores 
the whole area of personality and. delinquency 
(sociologists cannot condemn psychiatrists for 
their unilateral approach to deviance in one 
breath and*ignore their basic contributions. in 
the next); the editor eschews a rare opportunity 
to provide some constructive criticism of. the 
articles she presents; there is no’ index; and 
the price is too high. Nevertheless, its merits 
far outweigh its faults, and in the Fall I will 
request my students to buy it. 
THEODORE N. FERDINAND 
Community Progress, Inc. 


Typologies of Delinquency. By Taxronvowe N. 
FERDINAND. New York: Random House, 
1966. x, 244 pp. $2.50. 


The point of departure for this work is the 
controversy between those juvenile delinquency 
theorists whom the author calls “Purists,” “who 
maintain that the problem is essentially social in 
nature...” and the “Empiricists,” who, “typi- 
cally proceed without the benefit of any over-all 
theoretical framework, energetically uncovering 
new relationships wherever found.” Dismissing 
the extremes of both of these positions, the . 
author attempts to bridge the gap between the 
two by assuming, “with the Empiricists that. 
delinquent behavior is a many-faceted phe-' 
nomenon,” while at the same time maintaining, ` 
“along with the Purists, that delinquency can 
be explained comprehensively only if it is 
brought within the domain of a well-developed 
body of theory.” The body of theory which 
the author chooses for bridging the gap is social 
action theory and field theory, somewhat modi- 
fied for his particular theoretical purposes. 


Within this framework, the author develops,’ - 


a social typology of delinquency, a psychologi- 


cal typology of delinquency, and a preliminary ~' ‘ 
- “synthetic” typology of delinquent individuals , 


and delinquent groups which attempts to com- 
bine the social and psychological frameworks. 
The social typology (six types) is based pri- 
marily on current theories of delinquent gangs 
and upon some speculations about the nature of 
the class structure in the United States. The 
psychological typology (three major types and 
nine sub-types) is based on psychoanalytic the- 
ory and relies primarily on the works of Freud, 
Alexander and Staub, Abrahamson, and Fried- 
lander. ar. 
While the intent of this work is certainly im- 
portant, the results are not very convincing. 
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This is true for two reasons, First ‘of all, one 
wonders why the author proceeds from theories 
to typologies, a process that is just the reverse 


‘of what one generally assumes to'be; the proper 


quency. 


- sequence of’ theory construction. While it might 


be argued that one’ should proceed from inde- 
pendent psychological and social theories of de- 


‘Tinquency to.an integrated “synthetic” typology 


with the idea that a completely integrated theory 


` will come later, the author does not do this. He 


presents independent social and psychological 
typologies based on social and psychological 
theories. 

But this is not the major criticism of the 
work and it might be overlooked if it were not 
for one overriding problem: the use of unverified 
empirical evidence as the foundation for the 
typologies. As the author himself notes: “The 
adequacy of a synthetic typology ultimately de- 
pends upon the quality of the ideal typologies 
from which it is constructed. But these can only 
be as good as the theories from which they are 
derived, which in turn depend in the last analy- 
sis upon the validity of the empirical typologies 
that are available.” Unfortunately, the author 


in no way convinces the reader that the empiri- . 


cal typologies he uses are valid, and in fact 
quite the opposite emerges as the case. While 
the author does present ample reference to-the 
works of others, these other works themselves 
are often nothing more than speculations based 
on cursory observations or on no observations at 
all. The author makes no attempt to evaluate 
the validity of the works he cites, and to make 
matters worse, employs similar, unverified em- 
pirical speculations to fill in the gaps not sup- 
plied by the literature. With such a lack of con- 
cern for the validity of the empirical evidence, 
the book reduces to little more than an idle 
speculative exercise that is likely to further 
neither theory nor research in juvenile delin- 


Leroy C. Govtp 
Yale University 


Organisation for Treatment. by Davip STREET, 


Ropert D. VintEr, and CHARLES Prrrow, 
New York: The Free Press, 1966. xx, 330 pp. 
$7.95. 

The research on which this book i is based is 
imaginative in purpose, skillful in execution, 
and important in its conclusions. Unfortu- 
nately, the book itself is somewhat dull in its 
presentation and suffers from the confusions 
which might be expected to attend any compar- 
ative study trying to analyze six organizations 
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simultaneously. Nonetheless, the points of ex- 
cellence far outweigh the defects, and Organi- 
gation for Treatment represents a first-rate 
contribution to organizational theory. 

Over a period of three years, the authors 
examined six institutions for delinquent boys. 
Like those allegorical tales in which we are 
insistently reminded of a larger significance 
by symbolic names for the characters, this book 
labels the institutions with psuedonyms which 
are supposed to reveal the character of the 


institutions while concealing their identity: 


Dick for discipline, Mixter for mixed goals, 
Regis for rules, Bennet for benign, Milton for 
milieu therapy, and Inland for individual 
therapy. As the names suggest, the authors were 
seeking to cover a wide variety of correctional 
orientations, dnd they sought further variation 
in terms of size and private vs. public support. 
The major characteristic of reformatories, 
according to Street, Vinter, and Perrow, is that 
they are (or ere supposed to be) “people- 
changing” institutions. As.they point out, “... 
the lack of objective measures of effectiveness 
invites the pre-eminance of a variety of com- 
peting belief systems.” I take this to mean that 
when an organization doesn’t know what it is 
accomplishing, it is left more or less free 
to proceed by guess and by God. In any event, 
the authors show that there are marked dif- 
ferences in organizational styles, in terms of 
day-to-day procedures, long-range policies, and 
what they call “internal” and “external” strate- 
gies. And they show that these in turn are 
related to staff perspectives, the relationships 
between staff and inmates, and the solidarity 
and attitudes of the inmates themselves. Most 
important, I think, is that differences in or- 
ganizational structure appear to override the 
individual characteristics of delinquent boys in 
particular institutions—a clear and powerful 
demonstration of a fundamental principle. 
What this book does not do, however, is to 


show what difference it makes (if any) for a 


delinquent boy to be locked up in one kind of 
institution rather than another, as far as his 
behavior after release is concerned—which is 
what the dust jacket suggests the book will 
do. The authors specifically disclaim any such 
goal, it is true, and should not be criticized for 
the wrapping the publisher prepares. But the 
discrepancy points to an important gap in the . 
theories of “people-changing” institutions which 
must be filled if the comparative study of cor- 
rectional organizations is to have any relevance 
for corrections in addition to its relevance for 
general organizational analysis. It is a problem 
which none of us who work in the area of 
criminology have yet solved. 
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One striking impression left by the book is 
the extent to. which the chief administrators of 
Dick, Mixter, et al. are pushed in the direction 
of viewing rehabilitation as a business much 
like any other. The public institutions enjoy a 
a “prime franchise,” as the authors indicate, in 
the court-committed delinquent enterprise, but 
they are fearful of getting more business than 
they can handle. The private institutions must 
‘develop their “markets” and seek out ‘the 
delinquents: they need to keep going. The de- 
linquent, then, becomes material to be rejected 
or sought-after according to organizational 
needs. Where he stands in all of this is prob- 
“lematical. 
All in all, this book provides an excellent 
analysis of the complex interplay among chief 
administrators, organizational objectives, in- 
ternal and external pressures, staff, and inmates, 
As I have tried to suggest, there is still the 
crucial question of the nature and extent of 
the impact of “people-changing” institutions; 
but this study at least puts us in a position 
where the question can be intelligently formu- 
lated. . 
GRESHAM M. SYKES 

`- University of Denver 


Justice Without Trial: Law Enforcement in 
Democratic Society. By Jerome H. Sxot- 
NICK. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966. 
zi, 279 pp. $7.95. 

This is an important book, not only because 
of its quality and contents but also because it is 
a foremost contribution to a growing sociologi- 
cal literature on the police and law enforcement. 
Skolnick casts his analysis of the police as a 
problem. of the social conditions of legality, and 
the book begins with a discussion of the philo- 
sophical and sociological significance of legality 
itself. The basic organizing perspective is the 
conflict between the maintenance.of order, on 
the one hand, and the rule of law, on the other. 
Police operations as well as relations between 
‘police, prosecutor, and courts are analyzed in 
these terms. Data were collected mainly through 
participant observation in “Westville,” a Cali- 
fornia city of some 400,000 people with a cen- 
tralized, ‘professionalized” police department 
that enjoys a good national reputation. 

The core of the book is an analysis of the 
varying sub-specialties within a police depart- 
ment and what the author calls the varying “en- 

-forcement patterns,” such as parking enforce- 
ment, traffic warrant service, narcotics cortrol, 
-prostitution control, and burglary. In my view, 


the book’s most significant contribution is its 


thesis that different enforcement patterns have - 
‘quite different implications for the rule of the 


law, i.e. for the capacity.of the police to act 
according to the demands of due procéss, The 
author is quite successful in demonstrating that 
different patterns involve the police in quite 
different job demands. The analysis of narcotics 
enforcement is excellent, especially as it relates 
to the informant system. Another high point is 
the discussion of the use and abuse of the 
“clearance rate” as a measure of efficiency, par- 
ticularly as this concerns the plea bargaining 
process. A serious offender who can “clear” 
many crimes may be in a better bargaining posi- 
tion than a minor offender with little to offer! 

The analysis of enforcement patterns arrays 
them roughly on a dimension ranging from the 
nearly discretionless and impersonal issuance 
of parking tickets to the complex problems of 
initiative and interpersonal manipulation in- 
volved in narcotics enforcement. The interpre- 
tive frame of reference is only partly realized, 
however, and it tends to give way to rich but 
not always systematic analysis of the enforce- 
ment patterns taken individually, 

Much of the recent literature on the police 
focusses on the nature of police organization, 
public attitudes towards’ the police, role concep- 
tions held by the police, and the relations be- 
tween police and community especially as these 
are manifest in the organization and operation 
of police patrol divisions. (cf. Michael Banton, 
The Policeman in the Community, Basic Books, 
1965; Jack J. Preiss and Howard J. Ehrlich, An 
Examination of Role Theory: The Case of the 
State Police, University of Nebraska Press, 
1966; David J. Bordua (ed.), The Police: Six 
Soctological Essays, Wiley, 1967). Skolnick’s 


discussion both draws upon and contributes to ` 


this literature, but his main focus is on police 
in the legal system. This leads him to de-empha- 
size observation of patrol in favor of aspects of 
police operation more closely related to detec- 
tion, prosecution and trial. The relative empha- 


sis is quite legitimate—indeed a major contribu- 


tion—but it is accompanied by a somewhat 
cavalier dismissal of the patrolman as a “peace” 
officer rather than a “law” officer. There is a 
danger here of overlooking a prime determinant 
of the nature of the “order” produced by a com- 
munity’s police. If one asks the crucial question 
of how “rule of law” affects Negroes in the 
urban ghettos, patrol is probably at least as 
significant as any other police activity. However, 
the nature of patrol varies considerably depend- 
ing upon the amounts and kinds of crime in a 
community, the division of labor between patrol 
and other divisions, etc. ` 


Ga 
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The author is quite correct in emphasizing 


` that detailed and subtle “case studies” of the 


operation of legal agencies are preferable te the 
generalized statements of the obvious which 
tend to plague the Sociology of Law. However, 
the case study approach does lead him to scant 
comparative analysis beyond an appendix with 
some poorly digested data on other departments 
in the United States and a brief discussion of 
the British situation. Skolnik is perhaps justifi- 
ably concerned to show that the necessities of 
police work everywhere exert pressures counter 
to the restraint of due process, but he misses 
an opportunity to use British experience to show 
why variation exists between similar institutions. 
In short, the book offers rich material for the 
construction of comparative perspectives but 
relatively little attempt at the construction 
itself. 

The point, however, is not that the author 
should have done a comparative study, but 
rather that more comparative sensitivity would 
have led to more satisfactory interpretations in 
some cases. For example, the author comes down 
hard for more “law” in the law vs. order di- 
lemma. But his explanation of why police can- 
not (or at least do not) comply leaves some- 
thing to be desired. The strongest parts of the 
book are those where detailed analysis of work 
demands makes violation of due process under- 


standable. The weakest parts are those where ` 


the author assays more general explanations. 
Thus, in attempting a more general explanation 
of police behavior, the author leans much too 
heavily on the work ethos in what he calls “dem- 
ocratic bureaucracy.” Little in a general way is 
said about environmental determinants except 
in discussing specific crimes and police prac- 
tices. A significant exception is the excellent 
discussion of the consequences of legal prohibi- 
tion of private vice. 

The relatively high crime levels of many 


- American cities—especially crimes of violence 
_—not only make patrol more significant than 


the author implies but surely help account for 
the production orientation of American police. 
The author’s discussion of the significance of 
“subordinate initiative” as a supposed character- 
istic of democratic bureaucracy misses the point 


‘ that production pressure comes from the top 


and derives partly from the fact that “order” 
is fragile in many perts of many American cities. 
In so far as any generalization is appropriate, it 
seems much more sensible to argue that police 
legality and restraint will be present to the de- 
gree that order exists and is simple to maintain. 
Order is a basic requisite for the rule of law. 
At a more general level, it seems plausible that 
“over concern” with order on the part of the 


police is a special case of a more general phe- 
nomenon—the use of Jaw as an instrument of 
social change. The author’s discussion of the 
“parental law” approach of the Soviet Union as 
well as his discussion of the Cheka as a police 
without “legality” overlooks the point that 
where the law is an instrument of change—i.e. 
where it seeks to impose an order different from 
the status quo—the police will necessarily be 
more order-oriented and more given to produc- 
tion and initiative as were the Cheka and the 


- Gestapo. The dilemma in the United States is 


precisely that the substantive law and the level 
of crime confront the legal order with a problem 
in social change, while much of the philosophical 
discussion of legality presupposes only the prob- 
lem of maintaining a status quo. Thus the prob- 
lem does not seem to lie with “democratic 
bureaucracy” but with the environmental and 
task requirements confronting the police. More- 
over, it is unclear whether “democratic bureau- 
cracy” refers to bureaucratic characteristics of 
political democracies or what. Do Swedish or 
Danish or Swiss police behave more or less 
legally than American? Was subordinate initia- 
tive more characteristic of the Gestapo than of 
the Weimar criminal police? 

Despite the subtlety and sophistication of the 
analysis of police behavior, the heavy reliance 
on “democratic bureaucracy” as an explanatory 
construct leads to a somewhat misleading em- 
phasis on the negative consequences of police 
professionalization. It is too little stressed that 
police professionalization has brought with it 
not' only gains in efficiency but also in formal 
legality. , 

i Davm J. BoRDUA 
University of IHinois 


` Conviction: The Determination of Guilt or 


Innocence Without Trial. By Donatp J. 

Newman. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 

pany, 1966. xv, 258 pp. $8.50. 

Conviction is the second contribution to the 
American Bar Foundation’s survey of the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice. Originally, the 


` Foundation contemplated a nationwide survey. 
` But as the data grew, what was first regarded 


as a pilot field study of three states—Michigan, 


` Wisconsin and Kansas—became the basis for a 


series of six projected volumes covering arrest, 
conviction, crime detection, prosecution, and 
sentencing. Although the author modestly con- - 
cludes that his book is nothing more than a 
pilot study, it is in fact based upon the most 
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comprehensive observation of criminal pro- 
cedure in action ever undertaken. 

Two assumptions underlay the strategy of 
the research. First, that it is important that the 
legal profession be mindful of the process by 
which government actually applies the criminal 
‘sanction. Although television and movies play 
up the trial as the major event in criminal 
procedure, in fact, approximately 90 percent of 
‘criminal convictions are obtained through the 
defendant’s plea of guilty. Accordingly, much 
of the book describes the factors that go into 
decisions to plead guilty or to grant an acquit- 
tal. For example, charges may be reduced when 
the defendant is young or inexperienced, when 
he is “respectable,” when the victim is dis- 
reputable, when the defendant isn’t altogether 
bright, or when the conduct of the defendant is 
viewed as normal within his subculture. Much 
of the content of the book consists of an elabo- 
ration and description of such categories, and 
the circumstances under which they are in- 
voked. 

The second assumption concerns the system 
of criminal justice. One way to view the system 
is to regard each of its steps as fairly auton- 
omous, with the issues confronting police, 
prosecutors, defense counsel, judges and cor- 
rectional officials as relatively isolated. Such 
a conception can lead to the idea, for example, 
that counsel is important at the trial, but not 
so important at the pre-arraignment stage of the 
process, The approach of this volume (and the 
series as a whole) is to undermine any notion 
. that stages of the process are so easily sepa- 
rable. Whenever possible, the author attempts to 
relate plea bargaining to other outcomes, such 
as sentencing and postconviction treatment. He 
is especially emphatic in considering the impor- 
tance of the defendant feeling that he has had 
his day in court, that his side of the story has 
been heard, that he has not been railroaded or 
cheated of his rights. Without such confidence 
in the system, he points out, it becomes easy 
for the defendant to rationalize his problem 
as deriving from unequal treatment in court, 
and it may therefore be difficult for him to 
accept responsibility for his criminality and to 
take steps toward his own rehabilitation. 

This book must certainly be regarded as a 
major contribution to the literature in crimi- 
nology. It contains the most thorough descrip- 
tion extant of factors affecting guilty pleas, 
‘as well as a lucid discussion of policy regarding 
negotiated pleas. It belongs on the shelf of 
every serious student of the criminal process, 
including criminologists, lawyers, judges and 
correctional workers. 
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In view of the considerable merits of the 
book, and of the importance of the series, its 
research strategy deserves evaluation. Natu- 
rally, the character of a book is shaped by its 
concerns, which are here primarily judgmental. 
The main issue raised is, in light of what goes 
on in practice, is the conviction procedure ac- 
curate and fair? But this kind of question leads 
to certain analytic limitations. By initially 
structuring the inquiry and analysis directly in 
terms of assessment, there is also a ‘tendency 
to accept the language and needs of the system 
as understood by those in it. A less “applied” 


research approach would at least have suggested. . 


hypotheses -as to how conceptions of accuracy 
and fairness are influenced by the functioning 
of the system, and whether such conceptions 
vary with different roles. 

The size of the project seems to have under- 
mined some of the possibilities of analysis. 
Although the author attempts to relate adjudi- 
cation to correction, it is difficult to do so with- 
out having observed the latter. For example, the 
author sensibly relates feelings of fairness of ad- 
judication to possibilities of rehabilitation. But 
he cites prison officials—notably James V. Ben- 
nett—as the source of his data on prisoner embit- 
terment. He does not question whether prison 
Officials who made these observations might 
not have been motivated to look to ‘the ad- 
judication stage of the process rather than to 
prison conditions over which they have control, 
as the principal cause of prisoner disgruntle- 
ment. 

Finally, the size of the study, a virtue, pro- 
duced an associated vice—data collection and 
writing were not necessarily done by the same 
people. The author, apparently in the attempt 
to include the variety of practices among the 
states studied, adopts the homogenized style 
of a law review comment, Thus, the book has a 
taxonomic rather than an analytic cast, with 
relatively little in the way of model or meta- 
phor, argument or thesis. It is more ‘solid 
than seminal. The author has in other publica- 
tions written with more sparkle and insight. 

In short, this is a book and a series that takes 
policy issues head on as conventionally formu- 
lated, and in so doing offers much valuable 
information concerning the actual practices 
found in criminal procedure. The concluding 
chapter raises such direct questions as whether 
the guilty plea process should be given greater 
formality, or whether the trial judge should 
have administrative responsibility for the over- 
all criminal justice system. These are important 
administrative concerns of a practical character, 
and such interests influence and limit the an- 
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alysis. It is an open question whether more basic 
questions and hypotheses concerning the opera- 
tion of the system would not have been a greater 
contribution to social reform, to say nothing of 
our understanding of the system of nontrial 
adjudication. 

- Jerome H. SKoOLNICK 
University of California, Berkeley 


Social Defence: A Modern Approach to Crimi- 
nal Problems. By Marc ANCEL. New York: 
Schocken Books, 1966. x, 232 pp. $6.95. 


Sociologists will find this book interesting but 
somewhat exasperating. Monsieur Ancel is a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of-France and an 
articulate spokesman for the European penal 
reform movement called “Social Defence.” The 
doctrine of social defence rejects the view that 
violations of the law and the actions of courts 
are issues which can be dealt with by exclusive 


reliance on legal knowledge and legal technique. . 


Criminal behavior is viewed subjectively as an 
individual expression of personality, social his- 
tory and situational circumstances. The task of 
justice is not to seek punishments which com- 
pensate for the offense committed or to restore 
the legal status quo. Rather it is to decide what 
sanctions would effectively make possible both 
the re-education of the criminal and the protec- 
tion of society. Social defence seeks a “de- 
legalization” of criminal justice proceedings in 
‘order to. give prime consideration to the social 
realities of behavior rather than the “pure law” 
view. The lawyer and the judge are not to be 
supplanted by the criminologist, but court de- 
cisions, instead of being based upon legal pro- 
cedures and loopholes, would be based upon the 
application of the knowledge of “criminological 
science” and concerned with what is best for the 
offender and for the community. 

- Few sociologists will argue against the spirit 
: of such a movement, but they will raise ques- 
tions about the implementation of the principles 
of social defence in terms of specific techniques, 
. procedures, and programs. They will want to 
know, for example, how a panel or commission 
of sociologists, psychiatrists and lawyers can 
make cogent recommendations to the court when 
there are so many theoretical and ideological 
differences within and between these disciplines. 
And what are the approaches that really do 
re-educate the offender and instill in him a 


heightened sense ‘of responsibility for his-own ` 


behavior? 
M. Ancel cites juvenile court procedures in 
the United States as an example of applied 
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social defence; but sociologists here are await- 
ing a Supreme Court decision on charges that 
the constitutional rights of offenders are being 
violated in ‘such proceedings. Another example 
of the difficulty of reconciling the need to 
guard individual rights with the interests of the 
community surrounds the constitutionality of 
civil commitment. Should persons regarded as 
in “imminent danger” of becoming drug ad- 
dicts, acccrding to the testimony of medical 
and psychiatric experts, be confined? 

The reader will be frustrated in his search 
for answers to these questions because M. 
Ancel does not deal with issues of operation. 
His book is a careful presentation of the his- 
torical development of the social defence move- 
ment and the philosophical premises underlying 
this system of justice and correction; it is not 
a blueprin: for action. But for its discussion of . 
the problems of applying classical criminal law 
to contemporary criminal behavior, this book 
is especially recommended to students of the 
sociology cf law. l 

Davip A. Warp 

University of Minnesota 


Social Preblems: A Modern Approach. Edited 
by Howarp S. Becker New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1966. viii, 770 pages. $8.95. 


There was a time (circa E. A, Ross) when to 
be a sociel scientist was to apply the logic of 
the social sciences to social issues in such a way 
as to take a publicly relevant and recognizable 
stance. Then came an era, still with us in various 
guises, when social science was “value free” and 
tock no stance on anything save the dignity, 
purity, and glory of accumulating facts and mak- 
ing (ungeneral) generalizations. If I read the 
way the wind blows currently, there is a syn- 
thesis in the making. The emerging social scien- 
tist looks to empirical data for boundaries sur- 
rounding logically structured generalizations 
which have policy implications. The task is for- 
midable, but an increasing number of active and 
vocal social scientists seem committed to it. In- 
deed, it constitutes the major integrating theme 
of the “modern approach” to social problems 
and the hook at issue. While one can find rem- 
nants of the E, A. Ross style (especially in the’ 
chapters 2n Adolescence and on War, both of 
which are insightful sans data or empirically 
verifiable generalizations), the chapters are gen- 
erally excellent, and they fairly trumpet the 
relevance of empirically-based generalizations 
to contemporary social problems. The “modern 
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approach” taken in this book then has these 
characteristics: 


1. A refreshing break from the pseudo-scien- 
tific value-free objectivity which has often 
stifled social science creativity and justiied 
presumptuous investigations of trivia. 

2. A healthy respect for the interrelation- 
ship of ideas (perspectives, theoretical schema) 
and empirical data. 

3. A concern with explicitly formulated gen- 
eralizations without making this concern a 
fetish, which precludes making general, albeit 
not propositionally rigorous, statements. 


But there are other, less charitable, interpre- 
tations of what is meant by the “modern ap- 
proach” taken in this text. It might mean that 
the text is written not by one, two, or three 
authors, but by a host of “specialists” (in this 
case seventeen) who handle their own areas. 
This technique is increasingly popular, but it 
carries some obvious, risks, Mpst important, 
many texts of this sort fail to provide a suffi- 
ciently integrated perspective to give the stu- 
dent any feeling of unity. Becker and his as- 
sociates have admirably avoided the pitiall. 
Granted that there is no single theoretical frame- 
work which integrates the topics covered; there 
is, nonetheléss, a shared and frequently re- 
iterated conception of what constitutes a social 
problem (it is defined by the members of groups, 
not by outsiders looking in) which helps bind 
the work together. The more important binding, 
however, derives from the aforementioned com- 
mitment of most.of the writers to the integration 
of social theory, empirical data, and policy im- 
plications. i. 

There are, of course, some empty places. The 
chapter on Mental Illness and the one on 
Developing Nations are surprisingly vacuous. 
But two truly outstanding. chapters more than 
compensate for the weak spots; Martin Trow’s 
chapter on Education as a Social Problem and 
S. M. Miller and Martin Rein’s treatment of 
Poverty stand out as models ‘which achieve 
what the others attempt. But happily, most of 
the others come close, and Becker’s introduc- 
tion is quite good and appropriate in setting 
the tone for the volume as a whole. 

As one looks over the texts available for use 
in social problems courses, the fare is not par- 
ticularly appealing. Almost any breath of life 
would have been an improvement; Becker and 
company have done more. Their book is not 
only better than a poor lot of competitors, but 
it is a text which captures the best of the sacial 
science effort, indicating how this effort can be 
both interesting and pertinent. 

Wr11aM J. CHAMBLISS 

University of California, Sante Barbara 
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Current Perspectives on Social Problems. Edited 
by Jupson R. Lanois. San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia: Wadsworth Publishing Co., 1966.. 
288 pp. $5.25 (Paperback). 


After reading this valuable collection of 
papers, my first reaction was that they were 
far too interesting and insightful to have been 
written by sociologists (though some were) - 
much less for,sociological journals, Indeed, we 
learn from the editor’s preface that the selec- 
tions were drawn from Harpers, Atlantic 
Monthly and Tréns-action which, as the editor 
explains, “. . . may contain ‘unscientific’ indi- 
vidual experience, personal feelings, pathos and 
humor, but they also present refreshing ‘and 
thought-provoking ideas, often with great depth 
and insight.” For example, the section on “Race 
and Ethnic Group Problems” contains more rel- 
evant and significant materials than have been 
gleaned from recent ASA: sessions on the sub- 
ject. Especially provocative was “Who Needs 
the Negro” by Sidney Wilhelm and Edwin 
Powell. The book examines five other problem 
areas with equal verve and freshness, “Crime 
and Deviant Behavior,” “The Population Ex- 
plosion,” “Family Instability,” “Urban Prob- 
lems and Poverty,” and “Political Dissent.” 

The question is how to incorporate these 
diverse -materials into a theoretical framework 
familiarizing the student with a sociological 
approach to these popular issues which will 
allow him to distinguish between a sociological 
and a social problem. I agree with the editor . 
that, “Social problems courses can be effectively 
taught with a wide variety of materials written 
by people of diverse backgrounds in nontechni- 
cal language.” But I am not satisfied with his 
own sociological approach. Thus, “A social 
problem exists (1) when the important per-- 
sonal goals of a number of people are blocked 
or frustrated; or (2) when the organization of 
society appears to be seriously threatened.” 
Furthermore, social problems originate in a 
three-step process, when: (1) major social 
changes occur such as industrialization, urbani- 
zation, increased social mobility and the rise of 
moral relativism; (2) a differential reaction 
rate to these changes produces value conflict; 
(3) there develops group or individual concern 
about a given social condition. 

These formulations raise anew the old ques- 
tions of how many and which people must be 
frustrated for a problem to exist; which or 
whose values must be violated for a situation 
to be defined as a problem, and what the role 
is of vested class and power interests in the 
emergence and persistence of a problem situa- 
tion? Obviously, the handling of these issues 
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depends (as it always does) upon the skill of 
the given course instructor, since they are in- 
adequately treated in the sociological literature. 
Judged by the quality of its selections, I en- 
thusiastically recommend this reader for social 
probleins courses and for uninformed laymen 
and sociologists. ` 
SEYMOUR LEVENTMAN 
University of Pennsylvania oo’ 


Identities and Interactions: An Examination of 
Human Association in Everyday Life. By 
GEORGE J. McCatt and J. L. Simmons. New 
York: The Free Press, 1966. ix, 278 pp. 
$7.95. ` 
The symbolic interactionists have not pur- 

sued the hobgoblin of a consistency model. 

They have opted instead for the richness and 

diversity of the multiple identities which com- 

prise the self. Traditionally, the law of par- 
simony dictates that experience be considered 
in terms of the fewest number of abstract 
variables. Following this dictum, most person- 


ality and social psychological theorists have 


coped with the complexity of their phenomena 
by using a limited set of abstractions that 
determine what will be considered. The authors 
of this book take a different approach. Begin- 
ning with a universe of possible interactions, 
they gradually exclude those which are not 
possible because of time, space, age, sex, and 
other logical and ecological boundaries. Their 
exclusions are based, not on a priori assump- 
tions, but on the distribution of constraints 
which characterize life. : 
The explicandum of the book is the who, 
what, where and when of interactions. Identity, 
according to the authors, is “the character and 
the role that the individual devises for himself 
as an occupant of a particular social position 
. . . such’ a role-identity is his imaginative 
© view of himself as he likes to think of himself 
being and acting as an occupant of that posi- 
tion.” Interaction is the dependent variable of 
‘the book, and the inner workings of the self, 
multiple identities, and significant symbols are 
used as intervening variables. The authors con- 
cept of interaction is directly analogous to the 
statistical concept: the outcome of interaction 


is different and not predictable from the sum 


of the individual parts. This approach differs 
sharply from the older, causal models which 
underlie most personality theories. 

The authors are sophisticated and explicit 
about their theoretical antecedents. A brief but 
excellent discussion treats role, reference group, 
self, and exchange theories. The authors pro- 
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vide a unique synthesis. They reject strict role 
and reference group theories, since “the indi- 
viduals involved must somehow improvise their 
roles within very broad limits.” On the other 
hand, they never lose sight of the power of 
external social realities. 

The book proposes a number of organizing 
concepts, which permit a fresh view of inter- 


` actions: a content-filled exchange approach, a 


“career” of a relationship, agenda construction, 
and a hierarchy of identities. The authors uti- 
lize an exchange theory framework, with inter- 
actions viewed in terms of the allocation of 
resources, particularly scarce resources such as 
time. They also use other exchange theory no- 
tions such as the balance between work and 
rewards, “trading in futures,” etc., but these 
are fleshed out with the contents of the inter- 
actions. The exchange notions lead easily into 
a discussion of ‘agenda construction. Since time 
is a limited resource, agendas must be con- 
structed so that important, rewarding relation- 
ships will have the highest time priority. Thus, 
plans resulting from agenda construction form 
the basic structure about which behavioral in- 
teractions are organized. Commitment and in- 


-vestment in role identities determine the plans. 


This fits well indeed with current thinking in 
the area of cognition. 

Their view of the “career” of a relationship 
has considerable explanatory power. Viewing a 
relationship in these terms implies both a be- 
ginning and an end. The career idea makes 
termination as dynamically likely as continu- 
ance. Influences which come from sources out- 
side the relationship can profoundly modify it. 
Thus, ego’s relation to alter may shift without 
the intent of either party. Intrapsychic theo- 
ries, in contrast, must explain change largely in 
terms of ego and alter’s characteristics. The, 
authors also view individuals as possessing a 
hierarchy of identities. Those which are re- 
warded become more prominent, others fade. 
Hence, change in both individuals and relation- 
ships, is intrinsic in their theory. 

Although in general their treatment of social 
perception and appraisal is acute, one might 
wish for somewhat closer ties to empirical 
studies. For example, the authors state that 
the longer ego knows alter, the more accurate 
his images of him become. Is it not equally 
tenable that there is a shift toward greater 
consonance of attitude between the two rather . 
than an increase in accuracy of perception? The 
experimental evidence permits either conclusion. 

The authors promise that they will deal with 
the who, what, where and when of interactions, 
i.e., behavior. However, like other symbolic 
interactionists, more is promised of empirical 
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dependent variables than is delivered. Though 
it is good néws that they plan to present re- 
search material in another book, it is unfortu- 
nate that little is indicated of their research 
results in this one. One looks forward to a 
fuller exposition of the empirical underpinnings 
needed to support their hypotheses. Still, this 
‘is a seminal and creative book by itself. McCall 
and Simmons have presented a theoretical view 
of identities and interactions that is strong, 
cogent, and filled with the richness of life. 
Magcia GUTTENTAG 
Queens College of New York 


An Examination of Role Theory: The Case of 
the State Police. By Jack J. Preiss and 
‘Howard J. EmRrLICEH. Lincoln, Nebraska: 
. University of Nebraska Press, 1966. xi, 286 
pp. $8.50. 

Although rather brief, this book almost con- 
tains three somewhat related but nevertheless 
different studies or analyses. I say “almost” 


because the authors do not explicitly divide 


the book in the same way I read it. 

I found an excellent analysis of an occupa- 
tional role in a particular organization, more 
specifically patrolmen in a state police depart- 
ment, There is also a somewhat detailed and 
generally successful attempt to show that scme 
central ideas derivable from many conceptions 
of role and role behavior are not borne out 
when put to an empirical and quantitative test. 
Finally, I perceived a very interesting but not 
altogether convincing discussion aimed at 
breathing some life into the notion that we 
have or at least could have something called 
“role theory” in sociology. 

The authors, of course, see their book as 
having much more unity. In fact, they ex- 
plicitly state that the intent of their research 
was “to delimit the boundaries of role analysis,” 

. exploring “the process of role acquisition, the 
interrelationships of the many dimensions of 
role expectations, and the procedures and mech- 
anisms for the evaluation of role performance.” 
(p. 3) For this purpose, they chose to anatyze 
the role of the policeman with data primarily 
obtained from a series of structured question- 
naires, participant observations, interviews, and 
formal test batteries. 

Chapters 2, 7 and 8 describe the social or- 
ganization of the police group studied, some- 
thing of the agency’s policy and perspective on 
law enforcement, and how it all is viewed by 
the public. Fhis is very well done. The picture 
that emerges is of an organization whose rcles 
are rather amorphous and ambiguous. As 
the authors say, “the role of policemen [is] 


characterized by considerable fluidity, by a lack 
of clarity and precision” and a dearth of “uni- 
form perceptions.” (p. 36) This is so even 
though “personal practices were . . . highly 
congruent with, actual department policies” 
(p. 159) with regard to the enforcement of traf- 
fic law. There is variation in the public eval- 
uation of the role depending on sex, education, 
actual contact with policemen, ‘etc. 

Chapters 3 through 6 set forth quantitative 


` findings which test at least indirectly certain 
implications or assumptions of the role con-- 


cept. The findings, using police data as the 
example, seem rather conclusive to me. There 
is little consensus within and among different 
groups in the organization concerning selected 


aspects of the role. It is equally demonstrated ` 


that there is little evidence of any crystalliza- 
tion of role perception on the part of recruits 
acquiring the organizational role. An examina- 
tion of role performance leads to the conclusion 
“that the role of a policeman was not clearly 
distinguished from the other roles in which an 
individual was obviously engaged, or from the 
cultural definitions of human virtues and de- 
sired characteristics which apply throughout 
society.” (p. 92) Finally, the resolution of role 
conflict is found to be a function of perceiving 
the audience as holding a given expectation. 

Given all this and more in. the same vein, I 
found it puzzling to be told in the last chapter 
that the authors “have isolated almost all of 
the important elements for a theory of role 
behavior.” (p. 168) An elaborate and interest- 
ing rationale for construing “role theory” as 
part of a more general theory of social struc- 
ture is set forth. I personally found that data 
presented in the earlier chapters reinforced my 
somewhat different opinion, i.e., that role.¢heory 
at best is reducible to a series of low-order 
generalizations having narrow applicability (to 
paraphrase an alternate possibility suggested 
by the authors themselves on page 36). How- 
ever, the authors have performed a valuable 
service in making this aspect of the controversy 
regarding “role theory” more explicit than it 
ever has been before. f 

The bibliography is excellent, better in my 
judgment than the more recent one in Biddle 
and Thomas (eds.), Role Theory, because it 
covers a wider range. For instance, those il- 
lusive but highly valuable sources, theses and 
dissertations, are listed, 180 of them in all. 
Still, there are no references to items after 
1963, even though the book was not published 
until three years later. This gap, quite unfortu- 
nate given the burgeoning nature of studies in 
the field, is probably attributable to publishing 
delays. 

Anyone doing research on the police, anyone 
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interested in the study of roles, anyone con- 
cerned with the possible viability of “role the- 
ory,” will find much of value in this book. 
- Unfortunately, most academicians will probably 
want to peruse it in their college library, since 
the publishers have given it a price that is 
outrageous for only 182 pages of text, padded 
out by 44 pages of an appendix on -the ques- 
tionnaires used and 55 pages of bibliography. 

E. L. QUARANTELLI 

The Ohio State University 


Income Distribution in the United States. By 
Herman P. Muirr. U.S. Department of 
Commerce, 1966. viii, 306 pp. $2.25. 


This first publication in the 1960 Census 
Monograph series is an important volume for 
sociologists, ‘Miller exhaustively explores mate- 
rials covering a long time span to describe 
changes in the pattern of income distribution 
in the United States. He concludes that the 
decade of the forties was an usual period be- 
cause the distribution of income became more 
egalitarian. During these years the share of 
income received by the top 20 percent or 
top 5 percent of earners declined. In addi- 
tion, the greatest gains in income, during the 
forties, were made -by low income workers. 
From 1950 to 1962 no such trends operated. 
In fact, some evidence suggests that between 
1950 and 1960 the greatest relative increases 
in income were obtained by the workers who 
were highest paid in 1950. Unfortunately, Miller 
does not attempt to explain what economic 
factors operated during the 1940’s to make the 
period so- peculiar. 

Numerous sociologists have described the in- 
ability of Negroes to obtain occupations and 
income commensurate with their educational 
attainment, Miller’s analysis of this topic is ex- 
ceptional for its precision and for its conclu- 
sions. Detailed tables show that in each region 
and in each occupational category non-whites 
earn much less than do whites who have com- 
pleted a similar number of years of school. 
According to 1959 income levels, a non-white 
college graduate would have lifetime earnings 
equal to those of a white who completed only 
eight years of elementary school. 

The description of the changing characteris- 
tics of low income families will be useful 
to anyone attempting to identify and define 
poverty. Following World War I, many low 
income families were headed by middle aged 
‘men who had limited earning capacities. By 
1959, elderly couples made up an increasingly 
large component of the low income families. 
But with retirement benefits, many of these 
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couples were able to maintain separate house- 
holds instead of living in institutions or with 
their children. Thus a question is posed. Are 
these low income families indicative of poverty 
or are they rather indicative of affluence be- 
cause they can now afford to live apart from 
their relatives? 

This book includes a lengthy series of ref- 
erence tables which should prove useful to 
sociologists interested in „occupations and pro- 
fessions. Income figures for detailed occupa- 
tions, not available in decennial census publica- 
tions, are shown as well as measures of how 
evenly income was distributed within specific 
occupational categories for the last three census 
dates. 

A thorough appendix describes and compares 
various sources of data for the study of income. 
The investigations of the quality of census 
data suggests the reliability of the self enumera- 
tion technique first used in the Census of - 
1969. i 

Every author of a demographic monograph 
must navigate the treacherous course between 
Scylla and Charybdis. He can write a technically 
complex monograph which may be appreciated 
by only a few of his colleagues, or he can 
write a mcre readable volume which may have 
a wider audience. Miller has demonstrated his 
facility in both areas. His earlier work, Rich 
Man, Poor Man (New York: Thomas Y. Cro- 
well, 1964), presented some of the same ideas 
as this volume but without much statistical 
or methodclogical detail. However, the valuable 
technical elaboration here is combined with 
very poor editing, resulting in a monograph 
which is dificult to follow. A reader must 
put forth considerable effort to check a point 
of informetion or to interpret figures in a 
given table. The elimination of redundant 
sentences and the addition of précis at the end 
of each chapter would have been helpful. 

This book suffers one additional liability: 
it is entirely descriptive. Miller never con- 
jectures about the reasons why income dis- 
tributions changed very little during the 1950’s 
or why Negroes find it impossiole to translate 
education into earnings. As a man who has 
spent many years working with these data, he 
is in a unique position to offer these interpre- 
tations, interpretations which would become 
hypotheses for further research. 

In spite of these deficits, this is an informa- 
tive and useful contribution to demographic 
literature and methodology. If this volume is 
representative of the 1960 Census Monograph 
series, we are assured of a number of tech- 
nically competent reference works. 


REYNOLDS FARLEY 
Duke University 
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Blue Collar World. Edited by Arruur B. SHO- 
STAK and Warum Gomuerc. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1964. xviii, 
622 pp. $8.95. - 

This. is a collection of sixty-one articles on 

. the workirig class of the contemporary United 

States. A better title would have been Bise 
Collar Worlds. In these pages, blue collarites 
are described and interpreted, and a “rich” 
variety of conclusions are presented. They are 
not “joiners” because they live in a world of 
isolation, anomie, and misanthropy; they are 
not “joiners” because they live snug in a world 
of friends, same sex cousins, and the neighbor- 
hood. They perceive the society as offering up- 
mobility, and their reference groups are in the 
middle class; they are alienated from the whole 
society and are set apart by lack of or rejection 
of middle class values. They have rural norms: 
they have urban norms; they have no norms 
at all, they can’t afford them. They are despair- 
ingly apathetic, hence they are the despair of the 
classes above; they are full of life, and gathering 
for action. The Age of Ideology is dead; ideolcgy 
burgeons anew in the poorest and most op- 
pressed, the “colored” poor. There is one re- 
assuring point of agreement about the poor; in 
what has been called “a money-gathering econ- 
omy” they are short of money. 

The editors’ purpose in assembling the reader 
was “to provide a picture of the members of 
the working class as people . . . to answer the 
question ‘Is there a style of life peculiar to the 
blue collar men who work for a living and what 

- are its characteristics? How does this style of 
` life fit in with workers’ work experience?” ” 
After disavowing a “pessimistic analysis” of the 
working class, the senior editor reveals wherein 
lie his hopes: “The morality implicit in a pov- 
erty-stricken existence,” he suggests, is meager; 
however, “Affluence is not a sufficient condition 
for all except the occasional saint, and he would 
get lost in any statistic of group measurement”! 
Not all of the contributors reveal similar views 
of the consequences of poverty and affluence. 
The book is divided into ten sections, each 
introduced by a one paragraph summary of 
their contents. The organizing topics are: 
Working Class, New and Old; Parent and Pro- 
vider; Working Class Adolescent; The Com- 
munity; Moral Perspectives and Religion; 
Physical Health; Mental Health; Leisure; Un- 
employment and Retirement; Trends and 
Prospects (e.g. “The Future of Toil,” “The 
Lower Classes and the Negroes: Implications 
for Intellectuals”). Most of the articles haye 
been published elsewhere. Some are summaries 
and interpretations of the research of others; 
some present the result of the author’s own re- 
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search. Although Negroes are unfortimately tlie . 
anly racial or ethnic group covered, the wide 
range of studies makes the collection a good 


_ one for browsing students—or persons working 


in public health; teaching, administration, and 
so on. On the other hand, sixty-one is just 
too many articles. Each is necessarily brief, and 
no critical or integrating framework is pro- 
vided by the editors. The diverging and even . 
contradictory conclusions gathered within these 
pages reflect both the complexity of the “lower 
class,” and the diverse approaches of those, 
who study “it.” Perhaps that is why the arti- 
cles which stand out are those which attempt 
to order this confusion. . i 

The first section includes articles devoted to 
that task. S. M. Miller’s essay on the “new” - 
working class makes a distinction which is be- 
coming accepted as essential; the “lower class” 
is not homogeneous, and can be dichotomized 
into two strata or types. The “new” poor, in 
urban areas, are likely to be a colored poor; 
the “old” working class largely includes those 
whose families have been urban manual for at 
least a generation. Their life conditions and, 
their life style are quite different. In the article 
which follows, Miller tries out a four cell ty- 
pology of the. working class based on types 
of economic security and family stability: the 
stable, the strained, the coping and the un- 
stable (a category of unskilled, irregular work- 
ers, broken and large families, and a residual 
bin of the aged, physically handicapped and 
mentally disturbed). Miller and Riessman, in 
“The Working Class Subculture: A New View” 
(first appearing in Social Problems, 1961) use 
the term “working class” for workers who are 
regularly employed and “stable.” They reserve 
“lower class” for “that segment which has ir- 
regular employment . . . and unskilled jobs in 
service occupations.” Similar distinctions are 
made by other, though not all, contributors, 
and constitute a wholesome correction to the 
overgeneralizations about the lower class so 
often encountered. As Freeman and Lambert’ 
point out in an interesting article ‘on method,’ 
included as an appendix, sociologists bave a 
special responsibility for clarifying their ¢on- 
cepts and methods, since they are so heavily 
depended upon by those outside: the field who 
initiate public policies and programs, In this 
case, the authors experimented by applying a 
number of commonly used measures of: class 
to a sample of 253 families; they found that, - 
of families assigned to the ‘lower class on one 
measure (Warner’s ISC), over half fell into 
the middle class on another (rent). Hence they 
suggest that the concept of disjunctive social 
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classes in contemporary American Society 
should be seriously questioned. _ : 
One of the editors’ aims was to encourage 


. authors to re-examine materials collected for- 


other purposes; one of the articles which ap- 
parently emerged from this advice is ‘“Lower- 
Class Negro Television Spectators: The Con- 
cept of Pseudo-Jovial Scepticism” by Alan 
Blum. This is an insightful analysis made pos- 
sible by a participant-observer technique— 
shared televiewing. But, in general, the studies 


. offer an intolerable deal of survey ques- 


tionnaire results to a ha’penny worth of 
close, controlled observation. The latter is an 
incomparable. method for discovering how peo- 
ple actually behave, and its judicious applica- 
tion might well clear up some of the middle- 
class misunderstandings of lower class cul- 
ture(s) which now bedevil us. 

The problem of middle class interpretations 
of lower class behavior is raised in many of 
the essays, and is the subject of an excellent 
article by Hyman Rodman. He suggests that 
the fluidity of lower class marital life is a 
functional response to the deprivations of lower 
class existence, and if we so interpret them, 
“We can see the sense in which many of the 
lower class patterns that are often regarded as 
problems are actually solutions to other, more 
pressing problems.” 

On the whole, this is a good reader and the 
only one of its kind. 

MARGARET SUMNER 

San Jose State College 


Social Psychology of the Work Organisation. 
By Arnorp S. TANNENBAUM. Belmont, Cali- 
fornia: ‘Wadsworth Publishing Company, 
1966. xiii, 130 pp. No Price Indicated (Paper- 


back) 


For someone interested in a brief but rela- 
tively comprehensive review of research and 


-partly of theory on the socio-psychological di- 


mensions of the work organization, Mr. Tan- 
nenbaum’s small book is a very fair instru- 
ment. Using research studies conducted mostly 
in the field and some in the laboratory, he 
depicts the relationship of man to the or- 
ganization in which he works; his sense of 
satisfaction, involvement, feeling of identifica- 
tion or loyalty, conflicts, and tensions—as well 
as his effort in support of, or in opposition to, 
the formally defined goals of the organization. 

With the increasing volume of research and 
theory, brief books such as this perform a 
yita} function in helping advanced students and 


professionals become familiar with the various 
areas of their disciplines. For that purpose, the 
book could be of particular value to-advanced 
undergraduate students specializing in industrial 
psychology or industrial sociology and to grad- 
uate students and professionals ‘interested in 
acquiring a picture of research and theory on 
the social and psychological.aspects of the work 
organization. If, on the other hand, one is in- 
terested in some overall generalizations derived 
out of social psychological correlaries of the 
work organization, he will not find them in Mr. 
Tannenbaum’s book. Either by design or for 
some other reason, Mr. Tannenbaum does not 
link: his material to the knowledge of related 
disciplines. ` ; 

‘As witk any book of this nature, the indi- 
vidual reeder could, depending on his back- 
ground, comment on omissions or on the way 
some of the material has been organized. But 
in general the booklet is concise, informative, 
and enjoyable. Eight chapters and 180 refer- 
ences are included. The first seven chapters 
deal mainly with a review of research literature, 
and the last with application of this knowledge. 

In the first chapter the author describes the 
way organizations are expected to function. He 
points out that these expectations refer to an 
ideal whica is not in line with reality. This is 
the case because organizations are not highly 
rational ard impersonal systems, as somè mod- 
els found in the literature of public administra- 
tion present them. Organizations consist of 
members whose diverse psychological makeup is 
expected to “fit” and not be in conflict with the 
expectations of the organization. In the second 
chapter, Tannenbaum discusses an approach to 
management which he calls scientific. Based on 
the single individual’s money incentive, various 
techniques of management are discussed. This 
approach tp management, which is an improve- 
ment over the traditional model of the work 
organization, but relies mainly on profit motive, 
is used by the author as a take-off point to 
introduce approaches to management based on ` 
human relations. In Chapter 3, he discusses 
some principles of psychology which make 
clear some of*the problems of adjustment in 
the work organization. Such problems are fur- 
ther discussed in the remaining chapters and 
lead to his discussion of techniques which man- 
agement might use in considering these prob- 
lems. In Chapter 4, Tannenbaum sees man 
versus the organization in terms of personal 
adjustment and conflict. He examines adjust- 
ment in terms of authority, status, and skill. 
He examines conflict in terms of differences in 
perception and cognition, differences in ideals 
and norms, and differences in loyalty and sup- 
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port for the organization. Chapter 5 treats be- 
havior in the organization which is determined 
by the informal structure. Chapter 6 reviews a 
number of studies on supervision, and Chapter 
7 discusses the control members have on tke 
organization. In the final Chapter 8, the author 
‘makes an excellent effort to suggest uses of 
the knowledge from research for the promotion 
of organizational engineering. 
Joun D. PHortapis 


University of West Virginia 
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` Class, Status, and Power: Social Stratification 
in Comparative Perspective (Second Edi- 
« tion), Edited by Remarp BENDIX and S. 

M. Lrpser. New York: The Free Press, 1966. 

xviii, 677 pp. $9.95. 

This revised Reader is considerably more 
than an enlarged (11 additions) and modified 

(55 new selections and 44 deletions) version 
of the 1953 edition. It also has a different 
focus. While the first edition dealt primarily 
with social stratification in American society, 
the second considers social stratification in a 
` comparative perspective. According to the zu- 
thors, this major shift in emphasis is justified 
by .the shift in American sociology since the 
end of World War II from a parochial to a 
more comparative orientation—a reorientation 
manifest in the growth of comparative studies 
by American sociologists. 

As can be seen from the following classifica- 
tion of its content, the Reader fulfills quite well 
the promise of its subtitle and of the introduc- 
tion: 18 papers involve the comparison of two 
or more societies or of a given society at dif- 
ferent historical periods; 11 papers deal with 
an aspect of stratification in a society other 
than American society; 3 papers involve com- 
parisons of a number of American communities. 
The remaining 24 papers (excluding those in 
the section “Theories of Class Structure”) ceal 
with the American stratification system. In 
sum, more than half of the selections are com- 
parative or bear on a non-American stratifjca- 
tion system. In contrast, only one fourth of 
the studies in the first edition were historical 
and comparative. 

The overall framework for the presentation of 
the papers, however, has remained almost the 
same: I. “Theories of Class Structure” in- 
cludes, in addition to the classics, the papers 
and comments by Davis, Moore, Tumin, Weso- 
lowski, and Stinchcombe on the functional ap- 


proach to stratification. It also includes Bendix’s 


“Social Stratification and the Political Com- 


“ 
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munity” and a paper by Ossowsik on “Different 


Conceptions of Social Class.” II. “Historical 
and Comparative Studies” encompasses not 
only a variety of different societies (histor- 
ical, developing and industrialized), but also 
a variety of theoretical issues. IJI “Power and 
Status Relations” with a rather unsatisfying 
sub-section on race and class. IV. “Differential 
Class Behavior” with sub-sections on popula- 
tion, family, religion, fashion, physical and 
mental illness, political attitudes and behavior. 
education, and the social psychology of job and 
class. V. “Social Mobility” which includes 
papers ‘on structural trends and value premises 
in the United States, in Communist countries, 
and in Asian countries, and papers on vertical 
mobility. VI. “Pending Issues.” 

Thus, the studies selected for the Reader em- 
phasize the comparative perspective, but their 
presentation less so. There are a number of 
problems that can best be studied in a compara- 
tive context, such as: the determinants of strati- 
fication systems; the relation between economic, , 
political and social stratification; stratification 
and social change; stratification and economic 
development. There are papers in the Reader 
concerned with some of these “comparative 
problems,” but they all seemed to have been 
included under “Historical and Comparative 
Studies” and '“Pending Issues.” In a Reader 
explicitly devoted to the comparative perspec- 
tive, it seems strange that the editors have’ so 
compartmentalized a separate section on com- 
parative studies. This section could have been 
reorganized under headings pertaining to such 
issues, 

A few issues are left virtually untouched. 
For example, the section on power and status 
relations does not include any paper on con- - 
flict between class and status groups. The papers 
included are relevant for the analysis of con- 
flict, but there are no selections specifically 
on’ class conflict in an industrial or com- 
munity setting. There are a number of items 
on the ways in which various elites (e.g.'eco- 
nomic, political) relate to one another, but rela- 
tively little on the ways in which elite and non- 


- elites relate to one another. - 


Also, the question bf the relation between 
political institutions and the stratification sys- 
tem is not ‘sufficiently covered. There is Bendix’s 


* paper in the theoretical section of the Reader. 


But there is no selection dealing with’ the role 
of political institutions in the allocation of 
resources or in the redistribution of resources 
in the population. For several decades now, 
governments have attempted to equalize the 
distribution of certain resources in the popula- 
tion through the implementation of various 
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sorts of programmes. The student of stratifi- 
cation is certainly interested in what has been 
done in these respects and in its consequences. 
The sociological literature may not be extensive 
on these matters, but the inclusion of a few 
selections might have served to encourage more 
work on the effect of governmental activity on 
the welfare of various social strata. 

Finally, it is on the problem of race and class 
that the Reader is the most deficient. The 
editors have set up a subsection on this question 
under “Power and Status Relations.” It in- 
cludes a paper by Alan Wilson (‘Residential 
Segregation of Social Classes and Aspirations of 


High School Boys”) and one by Howard Brotz: 


(“The Position of the Jews in English Society’’) 
These papers are quite interesting, but the 
section ignores most of the major aspects of 
stratification in racially heterogeneous societies. 
Professors who want to discuss in their. classes 
the interaction between race relations and the 
structure of stratification systems, the relation 
of status and power within these systems, and 
vertical mobility will have to look elsewhere 
for appropriate readings. And they will be able 
to find excellent papers not: only on American 
society but on several other socities as well. 
Nevertheless, the Reader includes a very 


good selection of papers. The user will find ex-- 


cellent materials on various types of stratifica- 
tion systems, on the determinants of such sys- 
tems, on the relation between the social strata 
in various systems, on the behavior of different 
social strata, as well as on the causes and con- 
sequences of mobility from one stratum to an- 
other. By and large, the Reader is quite repre- 
sentative of the present state of theory and 
research in social stratification. 
RAYMOND BRETON 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Studies in Britisk Politics. Edited by RICHARD 
Rose. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1966. 
xii, 340 pp., $5.95. 

Studies in British Politics is, to the best of 
my knowledge, the first ‘reader’ dealing with 
contemporary British political life. This fact 
alone should suffice to make the volume’s ac- 
quisition and use by students of British politics 
a foregone conclusion. However, in addition to 
being a first, the collection has another and 
even more important quality. This ‘reader’ is, 
for once, readable; it contains the wittily edu- 
cational and the entertainingly instructive as 


well as the formally academic. In this regard, 


the book differs almost immeasurably from its 


trans-Atlantic cowunterpart—that ubiquitous, 
banal, and trite collection of trivia on American 
government and politics, Any relationship be- 
tween the exceptional quality of Professor 
Rese’s selections and his penchant for the 
British way of life (the editor graduated from 
Oxford with a D.Phil., taught at Manchester, 
and now heads what must be one of the 
mest vigorous departments of political science 
in Britain at the University of Strathclyde in 
Glasgow), is probably more than coincidental. 
His style and those of his contributors have a 
grace which is hard to come by in American 
works on politics, and his book is a most 
welcome and important contribution to the 
study of British politics. We are fortunate that 
the editor has promised us a second volume on 
British government; the profession can look 
forward to its appearance. 

In his introduction, Professor Rose makes a 
cogent defense for drawing his material from 
a wide variety of sources, including such liter- 
ary enclaves as Time & Tide, The Listener, and 
The Twentieth Century, on the one hand, and 
learned journals, proceedings of professional 
meetings and major scholarly works, on the 
other. The result is a collection of twenty-six 
pieces—articles and excerpts—all patently per- 
suasive contributions to the literature, some of. 
broad scope, others confined to the rigorous 
empirical testing of relatively limited hypothe- 
ses, The collection contains material which is 
essential to the undergraduate student, and for 
him, it is unparalleled in its cumulative rich- 
ness. But it is also valuable to those teaching 
British politics, comparative social structure .- 
and political behavior. Its bibliography is im- 
mensely useful, and not only to students and 
teachers but to those engaged in advanced re- 
search as well. 

The selections occur under five heads: The 
Political Culture, Factors in Political Socialisa- 
tion, Political Communication, The Articulation 
of Pressure Group Demands, and Part Repre- 
sentation. While this breakdown clearly reveals 
Professor Rose’s functionalist predilection to 
those who were not already awaré of it, the 
organization is also extremely effective in han- 
dling the material. Each of these five chapters 
is introduced with a brief explication of the 
concepis used in the different selections which 
follow. In addition, each of these individual 
selections carries a short introductory abstract 
placing it in context in the volume. These brief 


“introductions will unquestionably be of value 


to students coming fresh either to British 
politics or to this approach to political science. 

It is hopefully. an indication of the consis- 
tently high calibre of the selections that I 
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find it difficult, if not invidious, to single out 
any one for special mention. It is sufficient to 
say that there is material which will provide the 
student with a feel for style, which will intro- 
duce him to rigorous research and verified em- 
pirical findings, and which will give him an 
acquaintance with the bolder essay which offers 
sweeping, but exciting and enlightening, gen- 
eralizations, 
JOHN SHINGLER 
University of Western Ontario 


Essays on Comparative Institutions. By S. N. 
EISENSTADT. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1965. xiii, 375 pp. $7.95. 


This collection spans Eisenstadt’s widespread 
published work over the last fifteen years. His 
preface states the book’s two-fold central 
focus: “analysis of the processes of institutior- 
alization and the comparative study of in- 
stitutions.” Reminiscent of Parsons’ “Theory cf 
Action,” Eisenstadt’s explicit strategy is to in- 
tegrate structural approaches with behavioral 
and attitudinal studies. 

The book has five sections. Section I (Theore:- 
ical Orientations) serves both to introduce the 
essays and as a “conclusion.” . Section II (Age- 
Groups and Youth Culture) and Section Ii 
(Bureaucracy and Bureaucratization) represent 
work on “fully structured and organized insti- 
tutions.” Section IV (Social Mobility) and 
Section V (Communication and Reference- 
` Group Behavior) fill Eisenstadt’s category of 
“behavioral processes and related personal at- 
titudes.” Each section is about 70-100 pages 
long, except for the approximately 30 page 


treatment of Social Mobility. There is no index. ` 


Preceding each section’s essays is a very brief 
introduction that provides some integration and 
shows how the essays relate to the long-run 
development of Eisenstadt’s thinking. From his 
early structural determinism, he has progressed 
toward a positive, integrated middle-grourd 
between sociological realism and sociological 
nominalism, raising such questions as whether 
fluidity itself is patterned. This flexibility was 
fostered by research in Israel, where “institu- 
tional contours were only beginning to crystal- 
lize” and ultimate, specific, institutional conteat 
was problematic. 

The theoretical section’s first essay, written 
for this book, gives Eisenstadt’s current ap- 
proach to institutional emergence, development, 
continuity, and change. Emphasizing the com- 
plex, problematic nature of institutional struc- 
ture and process, he notes that individual or 
collective motivation and behavior may be 
dysfunctional or non-functional. For example, 


increasing differentiation need not be sym- 
metrically balanced, nor need adequate integra- 
tion accompany it. Furthermore, institutionali- 
zation itself creates potentialities for change. 
The direction(s) and scope of change are af- 
fected by: (1) the nature of the system, (2) 
the external forces to which it is especially 
sensitive, and (3) the interplay of internal 
forces. Eisenstadt feels that the observed cor- 


relations between institutional patterns suggest. 


mutual limitation but no deterministic specifi- 
cation. Thus, any of a number of political sys- 
tems can coexist with a particular kind ‘of kin- 
ship economy. Also, a variety of concrete 


institutional patterns exist among societies with ` 


a comparable degree of structural differentia- 
tion. (The contribution of enclaves and élites 


is briefly explored.) Finally, Eisenstadt hints ` 


at the utility of combining the study of innova- 
tion and diffusion with comparative analysis 
and the study of institutionalization. 

The brief second and third essay-chapters of 
this section concern using anthropologists’ data 


and concepts for analyzing industrial life and. 


for building general sociological theory. Por- 
traying industrial society as “mechanized”, 
atomized, and impersonal involves distorting 
oversimplification. The social anthropologist’s 
holistic, functionalist approach uncovers reg- 
ulatory mechanisms once thought to be unique 
to tribal and peasant systems—and reveals the 
interpenetration of these mechanisms with 
those uniquely characteristic of highly dif- 
ferentiated, industrial systems. This approach, 


however, cannot handle industrial life’s wide 


range of individual choice (among roles and 
collectivities), cross-cutting affiliations (with 


their attendent competing/conflicting demands. 


and loyalties), and change. 


Section II “Age-Groups and Youth Culture,” . 


is relatively weak. A “comparative” study of 
sub-Saharan Africa, where age-linked bebavior 


tends to be formally structured, evoked reifica-- 


tion of concepts and a highly tautological “hy- 


pothesis.” The second essay, by a more astute. 


Eisenstadt, postulates that delinquent group 
formation among immigrant youth in Israel is 


fostered by their traditjonalistic parents (1) re- ; 


jecting the relatively free rein that Israel gives 
its youth and (2) trying to control their chil- 


dren along patriarchal lines without achieving ` 


successful absorption in the society. The third 
essay discusses changing patterns of youth prob- 
lems in contemporary societies. 


Section IIT, “Bureaucracy and Bureaucratiza- 


tion,” begins with a definitional and theoretical 


treatment. The second essay handles the politi-. - - 


cal orientations of bureaucracies in centralized 
empires. It is easily one of the best in the book 


® 
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and perhaps the only one that is broadly com- 
parative without sacrificing either good an- 
alysis or the integration of facts with theoretical 
concepts. The third essay, done jointly with 
Elihu Katz, deals with the changes occurring in 
Israeli organizations when they facilitate the 
eufunctional absorption of immigrants. (The 
empirical discrepancies from Weber’s bureau- 
cratic model are reminiscent of Blau’s classic 
study of government agencies.) The discussion 
is astute and stimulating. 

Section IV introduces “Social Mobility” as 
linking the structural aspects of institutions 


with the behavioral and attitudinal aspects. 


The first essay juxtaposes some theoretical dis- 
cussion with a critique of two studies of mobil- 
ity in Imperial China. The second essay 
discusses how variation in social mobility and 


_ intergroup leadership affects conformity and 


social-cultural solidarity in one’s group of origin 
and the integration of this group into a more 
comprehensive system. The source data, drawn 
from Israel immigrants, are not presented. 
Section V, “Communication and Reference- 
Group Behavior,” is based on Israel immigrants. 
The first essay daringly postulates that a “refer- 
ence group” may be a set of norms/values un- 
attached to any particular collectivity. Leaders 
communicate reference norms while interpret- 
ing the new social reality faced. Eisenstadt 
categorizes reference norms as: (1) unequivo- 
cally specifying appropriate behavior in a 
sharply defined social situation or (2) estab- 


. dishing a hierarchy of behavioral priority in a 


complex, multi-faceted setting with compet- 
ing or conflicting demands. The variable con- 


. junction of the two is analyzed. The second 
_ essay presents a study of communication sys- 


tems and social structure. Communities differ- 
ing in ethnicity (Yemenite, North African, 
Balkan) provided a continuum of religious 
traditionlism (the “independent” variable), and 


`a partial urban-rural control was added. The 


communication patterns and content are an- 


‘alyzed fruitfully. The final essay asks how 


reference groups affect people’s functioning in 
their roles and, in turn, the integration and 
functioning of their social systems. Deviance 
was more frequent when people felt that: (1) 
their social acceptability and ethical merit de- 
pended on their instrumental success, (2) their 
reference groups constituted a unitary cluster, 
and (3) this cluster merited negative evaluation. 

In overview, this book is neither a reader 
nor a monograph, but something in between. 
Much of the theoretical discussion is isolated 
from the factual coverage, and some important 
institutional foci, such as kinship and religion, 
are handled narrowly or meagerly without ad- 


equate interrelation. Also, the book leans too 
heavily on data from Israel to permit adequate 
comparative analysis. These minus factors com- 
bined with the book’s special plus factors make 
it better suited for an advanced graduate semi- 
nar than an ordinary undergraduate lecture 
course. 3 

-This took can help catalyze great strides’ 
forward in sociology. Eisenstadt has opened a 
path to developing a sociology that, through 
the conjunction of comparative analysis with 
historical analysis, can yield a single integrated 
theoretice] scheme that can explain both organi- 
zation/continuity and change simultaneously. 
(One problem needing such explanation is why 
the most industrialized nations are the most 
industrializing ones.) Well worth emulating are 
Ejsenstadt’s focus on the relationship ‘of proc- 
ess within levels of- organization to process 
between levels, and his design (in the study 
of ethnic differences in communication) that 
compares groups that are microcosms of the 
same macrocosm, rather than lumping groups 
together that have been analytically torn from 
separate, mutually isolated contexts. Hopefully, 
Eisenstadt will continue in the forefront of this 
advance. ; 

HERMAN ISRAEL 
State University of 
New York at Albany 


Political Parties and Political Development. 
Edited by JOSEPH LAPALOMBARA and Myron 
Werner. New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1966. viii, 487 pp. $8.50. 


The present volume is the sixth in the 
“Studies in Political Development,” sponsored 
by the Committee on Comparative Politics of 
the Social Science Research Council. Thirteen 
of the fourteen authors are political scientists, 
one (Immanuel Wallerstein) is a sociologist. 
The scope of the contributions is comprehen- 
sive. Their subjects include two- and multi- 
party systems in Westérn Europe and the 
United States, the rise of the Turkish parties, 
the single party regimes of Africa, the elitist 
parties of Latin America, and the diversity of 
political development in Asia. The functioning 
of the Communist parties in power is but lightly 
touched, presumably in view of their greater 
familiarity to students of political development. 

The introductory chapter of Lapalombara 
and Weiner provides an exposition of the 
principal themes which are recurrent in the 
book. The unifying feature of the volume, com- 
posed as it is of widely diverse subjects and 
treatments, is the examination of parties for 
their accomplishments or lack of them in 
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four areas: integration—the creation of a com- 
mon national focus of political activities; the 
broadening of interest in political participation; 
maintenance or crystallization of a,public sense 
of legitimacy; and the management of conflicts 
between interest groups, regions, and ethnic cr 
religious factions. Judged by these criteria, the 
number of-successful systems is small. In Latin 
America they include the Mexican and Uru- 
gayan parties, while in most other countries of 
the continent elitist coteries or middle class 
alliances operate on a narrow social base. The 
monopolistic parties of the new African states 
seek to overcome tribal pluralism, giving prior- 
ity to national integration over economic de- 
velopment. Successful party systems in tke 
Middle East and Asia function in Turkey, 
Israel, India, Malaysia, Ceylon, and Japan. 

Lucian W. Pye’s pertinent essay on Asian 
politics, written from the perspective of politi- 


cal sociology, is one of the most instructive: 


comparative studies in the volume. Pye raises 
the acute question of whether authoritarian 
one-party rule is better adapted.to the needs 
of countries on the threshold of economic 
development, and whether a competitive party 
system is capable of inaugurating an unpopular 
regime of austerity in the interest of economic 
investments. In attempting to answer this 
- query, he points to the stagnant economies of 
Indonesia and Burma under authoritarian rule, 
in contrast to the extensive investments made <n 
the Philippines, Malaya, and Japan since the 
Meiji regime. The rapid development of Taiwen 
under authoritarian rule, on the other hand, 
discourages unqualified generalizations from the 
examples cited in favor of competitive politics. 

The principal feature of this volume is its 
comparative focus. Three essays, authored by 
Hans Daalder, Giovanni Sartori, and Otro 
Kirchheimer, go beyond descriptive compari- 
sons by attempting to systematize the factors 
of party development in Europe. Desirable as 
such efforts are, their success is limited by the 
necessarily small number of cases under exami- 
nation. A 25 page selective bibliography, topi- 
cally arranged, completes the volume. 

ERNEST MANHEIM . 
The University of Missouri 
at Kansas City 


Varieties of Political Theory. Edited by Davin 
Easton. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1966. vi, 154 pp. $6.00. 


The seven essays of this volume were selected 
from a broad “inventory of alternative strate- 
gies for the construction of general theory.” 


Emphasizing theory “as the vanguard of re- 
search,” the central themes are system analysis, 
decision-making, and power structure. Levels of 
theorizing range from micro-aspects of individ- 
ual behavior to total social systems and cross- 
natidnal comparisons. 


. Several controversies in political theory ` 


emerge when one essay is matched against an- 
other, James March presents an excellent syn- 
thesis and critique of research on power struc- 
fure’ and concludes that the efficacy of the 
power concept is limited.as a reasonable, pre- 
dictive model-of complex social choices. March’s 
argument isi ‘more convincing to this reviewer 
than the systemic treatment by Talcott Parsons 
of power, authority, and influence as pivotal 


concepts. Concern with formal aspects of politi- ` 


cal order seems to result in a superstructure of 
power,’ rather than econceptions of power as 
political: behavior. SpeciaMproblems arise from 
Parsons’! failure to separate empirical referents 
of power from moral and ethical considerations. 

System analysis is emphasized by Anatol 
Rapoport and David Easton. Rapoport sub- 
stantiates his position by noting the successes 
of system analysis in the mechanical and physi- 
cel sciences. Easton is concerned with “how 
political systems manage to persist in a world: 
of both stability and change.” In each case, 
the concept of system is used only nominally, 
without the authors assuming responsibility 


for demonstrating that “a political system is ` 


really a system.” In addition to the numerous 
difficulties with system analysis, special prob- 
lems emerge from constructions of political 


theory without regard for substantive political 


content. 


The. essays on decision-making by Herbert ; 
Simon and James Buchanan avoid some of the | 


problems of system analysis, but present equally 
serious problems of a different order. These 
problems include rational-hedonistic assump- 
tions and emphasis upon the individual de- 
cision-maker as the unit for analysis. Rational 


models tend to shift attention away from the - 


behavioral aspects of incomplete information, 
historical drift, and fortuitous -circumstances in 
the political process. Emphasis on the individual 
implies‘ an unrelatedness and separateness of 
persons which, ‘to this reviewer, seems more 


applicable to abstentions from politics than to l 


political engagement and social commitment. 

Drawing upon the comparative structural 
approach in anthropology, M. G. Smith criti- 
cizes political theory derived from studies - of 


the modern nation-state only. He focuses on` 


corporate groups ‘and argues for a theory which 
“can accommodate the full range of political 


ao 
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systems and elucidate the principles which un- 
derlie their variety.” 

‘While the essays manifest the usual merits 
and defects of general theory, each offers 
prospects for the subsequent development of 
more rigorous, empirically-based political theory. 
Political sociologists will be challenged by the 
diversity of models for conceptualizing political 
behavior. Researchers will find numerous anal- 


. ytic frameworks for deriving empirically-test- 


able hypotheses. Critics may identify intriguing 
problems such as the implicit models of society 
and the political implications of these political 
theories. Graduate students may undertake the 
tasks of unraveling the basic assumptions and 
forms of reasoning upon which these diverse 


_ models are constructed. 


ARTHUR G. NEAL 
Bowling Green State University 


Social Aspects of Economic Development. By 
Cuester H. Hunt. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1966. xv, 255 pp. $7.00. 


This non-technical book is directed pri- 
marily to the student of international de- 
velopment and to the general reader. The 
author combines practical experience, socio- 
logical theory, and sociological concepts in an 
essentially sociological interpretation of eco- 
nomic and social’ problems in developing coun- 
tries. Although he draws heavily on his direct 
experiences with Southeast Asia, there is also 
frequent reference to conditions in Africa and 


` Latin America. Certainly the book will provide 
the student of international development in- 


sights into problems and conditions basic to 


`, innovative behavior and directed change that 


would not be apparent without a sociological 
interpretation. Sociologists with an action ori- 
entation can benéfit materially by the syste- 
matic treatment of developmental problems 


~ pertinent to the action-agent, consultant role. 


The research oriented sociologist will find many 
hypotheses that should be pursued with refer- 


.ence to implementing - change in developing 
countries. ` 


With no attempt to be inclusive, the author 
selects social structural ‘conditions of universal 


* concern in developing countries and shows how 
_ they serve as mediating influences in “end- 


directed” social and economic change. These in- 
clude the joint family, social classes, political 
control, economic- organization, nationalistic .be- 
havior, reproduction control, and institutional 


‘structures relating to economic activity and to 
` the ownership and control of property; partic- 


ularly land. Thus, Hunt clearly demonstrates 


z -s 


that many structural. arrangements unsuspect- 
ingly mediate against innovative behavior and 
planned social and economic change. The soci- 
ological perspective leads the author immedi- 
ately to the consideration of informal social 
structures, reward systems, and the incentives 
that operate either separately or as a part of 
bureaucratic organizations which have specified 
instrumental -ends for the society. He shows 
that the specified objectives and means of at- 
taining them are often merely facades behind 
which functionaries work for essentially family 
ends and their own status maintainence. This, 
with a reward system emphasizing status of 
position aside from functions performed, con- 
tributes to a diversion of energies from speci- . 
fied societal ends. ; 
Nowhere do these paradoxes appear more 
clearly than in the education of the masses and 
professionals as means for achieving economic 
and social uplift. Thus, conditions and avenues 
of status achievement are such that they induce 
the training of more professionals than there 
are positions available. This is related to an 
aversion. to development—related kinds of edu- 
cation, an avoidance of training needed for 
positions at the intermediate skills level, and 
the creation of an educated elite quite incapable 
and little inclined to serve the needs of a 
developing society. ; 
Individual and national behavior in regard to 
capitalistic enterprise, land reform, and family 
planning are interpreted in the light of social 
and cultural constraints which condition their 
acceptance and use. Questions are posed con- 
cerning the suitability of various courses of 
action and planning efforts that otherwise would 
not be raised. Although the author makes no 


. pretense at posing clear-cut solutions to many 


of these problems, he asks questions that must 
be answered and provides insights that should 
lead to a more judicious choice of alternatives 
with improved ability to predict the conse- 
quences. In the light of present efforts to assist 
developing nations and the likely continuation 
of this activity, it is fortunate that such a book 
as this cne has been written. 
Herpert F. LIONBERGER 

` University of Missouri 


Social Structure and Mobility in Economic 
Development. Edited by Nem J. SMELSER 
and Seymour Martin Lipset. Chicago: Al- 
dine Publishing Company, 1966. ix, 399 pp. 
$10.75, 

Social mobility was basic to economic de- 
velopment in 19th-century Europe and Amer- 
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ica. The efforts of the early bourgeois to climb 
into titled ranks; the struggle of each wave of 
immigrants to the United States to ascend to 
the heights reached in its time by the just- 
preceding wave; these were the engines of 
development. 

Much of the writing of the early economists 
was an effort to establish the rules of the mobil- 
ity game. They argued for laws which would 
make competition freer and establish produc- 
tion and the market as its peculiar locus. Their 
submissions and influence abolished monopolies, 
favored profits over land rents, prescribed 
property rights in inventions, and in other ways 
contrived both to strengthen the motivation to 
mobility and to direct it in the service of 
economic growth. Such motivation came mast 
readily to minorities, and it was a Scot—Adam 
Smith—whose followers persuaded the English 
to set up the new rules. 

With this triumph behind it, economics 
turned to issues of allocation, choice, and full 
employment which confront the achieving 
society. Relevance to the underdeveloped, 
whether poor Negroes in the United States 
or Indonesian peasants, became secondary. The 
volume edited by Smelser and Lipset signals 
that good minds are once again focussing on 
modernization, the central problem of social 
science in its best days. : 

That good minds are needed is obvious in the 
difficulties of the subject mentioned from the 
opening pages. Tensions are implicit in the ac- 
ceptance of achievement as the radical new 
basis for assigning persons to roles. With more 
differentiated structuring of the roles which 
cooperate in production, individuals may work 
their way upwards through an occupational 
hierarchy, but generate conflict as they go. 
Egalitarian principles attack previously secure 
` caste and other hierarchical positions. The cen- 
tralizing of the national economy and the social 
structure meets resistance from local, tribal, 
and other pre-modern forms of community. 
Social tensions frame individual mobility. 

But, to change the level of discourse, the 
mobility argument itself meets difficulties at 
the point where it is applied to empirical data, 
as the editors and contributors repeatedly tell 
us. Those societies that are developing fastest 
are not necessarily the ones in which social 
mobility is greatest. Bureaucratization which 
goes with industry can indeed reduce certain 
kinds of mobility, as Wilbert Moore points out. 
Even in rapidly developing countries, many in- 
dividuals suffer downward mobility. 
` Again to shift the level of discussion, much 
mobility is not. readily classifiable as upward or 
downward, for instance that which takes plate 


geographically from countryside to city and is 
not less important to modernization. Bert F. 
Hoselitz discusses the way in which traditional 
and modern social hierarchies interact. But 
much of what might be up or down if we knew 
more about it escapes through the meshes of a 
coarse statistical net. Why, asks Moore, is a 
typist a “head” worker and a linotype operator 
a “hand” worker? 


Harold Wilensky sees inter-generational mo- . 


bility on a single continuum of occupations as 
both the most elusive statistically and the least 
rewarding substantively of the ways in which 
mobility can be studied. Comparison of men 
with their fathers may have a deep personal 
appeal to the investigator, but of more schol- 
arly interest are the fluctuations within individ- 
ual careers, the number of times a man crosses 
lines of occupational stratification during his 
own work life, his movemont between entre- 
preneurial and employed status. Industrial 
changes do not wait for the turnover of gener- 
ations, and in the words of Wilbert Moore: 
“The continuous capacity for learning, which 
is probably highly correlated with sheer level 
of education, is a prime requisite for multiple 
movements” (p. 209). 

O. D. Duncan finds that the white-collar 
versus manual division of occupations largely 
reflects educational and income differences; 
respondents in a prestige study make no dis- 
tinction between white-collar and blue-collar 
jobs beyond the rating implicit in the education 
and income correlates of these jobs. A scaling 


in terms of these and other variables allows: 


more precise conclusions on mobility, and more 
precise comparisons of such conclusions among 
countries and communities than are possible 
with the bare manual-nonmanual dichotomy. 
This is analogous to the principle of .industrial 
quality control that a good sample of quanti- 


tative measures is more informative on the ` 


quality of the product than 100 percent inspec- 
tion with a simple go, no-go gauge. 

Duncan finally seeks to find out whether a 
small family of orientation leads to upward mo- 
bility, and whether a small family of procreation 
is the result of upward mobility. If, as appears 
in his illustrations from Berent, the entiré set 
of results can be accounted for on the assump- 
tion that family size is an average of the sizes 


of the family of origin and of destination, then ` 


nothing in the data forces recognition of a 
mobility effect as such. Gino Germani’s contri- 
bution begins, “Only one conclusion about the 
social consequences of mobility is likely to en- 
counter general agreement: an enormous vari- 
ety of social and individual consequences can be 
imputed to social mobility.” (p. 364). The Dun- 
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can ‘argument seems to dispose even of this. 

People believe that mobility operates through 
the educational system, and that system is 
everywhere expanding in response to the pres- 
sures of those who want to see their children 
rise in the world. Education is also an objective 
requirement for industrial advance. But how 
much of the present world-wide expansion of 
education ig a response to political exigencies 
generated by desire for upward mobility, and 
how much to the objective requirements of 
the labor market? Wilbert Moore raises the 
question, and, like this reviewer, he does not 
know the answer. 

Along with attempts to establish the nature 
of mobility, to measure statistically its extent, 
and to ascertain its consequences for develop- 
ment, are essays by Reinhard Bendix and others 
which seek the social conditions under which 
mobility is generated. Bendix focusses on that 
anxiety induced by some Protestant theologies 
into the believer’s relation to his God, and 


> which turned out to motivate accomplishment 


in the world. A different kind of anxiety, which 
he suggests may have had similar ecomomic 
effects, was induced in.at least one social group 
of Tokugawa Japan between militant ideals and 
necessarily submissive behavior. The Meiji Res- 
toration of 1868 released the samurai to imple- 
ment their ideal of disciplined action, not in 
warfare but in economic, political, and intel- 
lectual pursuits. To the internal political change 
which thus gave scope to pent-up energies was 
added the challenge to national self-preserva- 
tion which lay deep in Japanese consciousness 
since the visit of Commodore Perry’s ships, and 
constituted a further source of fruitful anxiety. 

Gino Germani attacks in a different way the 
Felation between mobility and development. 
The Argentine “oligarchy,” which derived its 
income from the land but mostly lived in cities 
and was inspired above all by the French En- 


‘lightenment, constituted the innovating elite. 


It “conceived its political regime as a liberal 
democracy, with limited popular participation. 
The radical changes the elite itself had promo- 
ted, in fact, initated the social and political 


’ forces that would in time challenge its monopoly 


of power and prestige... . The outcome . 


- was a ‘populist’ reform movement led by the 


middle class, but its relatively easy political suc- 
cess . . . evidently dissipated a great deal of 
its reformist, zeal” (p. 387). With the rapid 


. immigration initiated by the policy of the oli- 


garchy, upward mobility became almost a mat- 
ter of time from the date of entry into the 
country, as in the United States, and the bot- 
tom strata did not settle into the isolation and 
class homogeneity which engenders a prole- 


tarian tradition. The prospects were bright un- 
til the advent of the corruption of the masses 
by Peronism and their suppression by militar- 
ism. Tension has been plentiful. in the Argen- 
tine, but it seems to have been of the wrong 
kind. 

Development took place in Japan, Europe, 
and the United States, and remained incomplete 


-in the ideal conditions of the Argentine. We 


still do not know the kinds of forces which 
in fact generate development, but the writers 
of this book point the way to useful investiga- 
tions through the study of mobility. On the one 
hand, they have made the most serious attempt 
to date to tell us what mobility is and how it 
may and may not be measured; on the other, 
they offer precious suggestions on the sorts of 
social structure in which mobility is generated. 


NATHAN Keyrirz 
University of Chicago ; 


Public Health and Population Change: Current 
Research Issues. Edited by MINDEL C. SHEPS 
and Jeanne Crare Rmrey. Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania: University of Pittsburgh Press; 
1966. xvii, 567 pp. $10.00. 


The. traditional goals of public health have 
been the reduction of mortality and the im- 
provement of health, generally through the 
application of preventive measures on a large 
scale. Although these goals are still dominant, 
perception of them has expanded in several 
directions. New health problems, such as those 
associated with non-infectious diseases and al- 
coholism, have been added to the list of in- 
fectious diseases to which the science of public 
health was originally applied. And recently there 
has: been growing concern for the problems 
of rapid population growth, which stems from 
two important sources: first, the recognition 
of fertility control as a necessary part of com- 
prehensive service; second, the recognition that 
reductions in mortality, achieved in part 
through the application of public health meas- 
ures, are allowing populations to grow too 
rapidly for the ultimate welfare of their mem- 
bers. 

In attempting to reduce fertility rates in the 
developing countries, the public health profes- 
sion cannot rely on traditional techniques, such 
as inoculation, sanitation, and the elimination 
of disease-bearing pests. Rather, the consent 
and -cooperation of huge populations must be 
obtained before any substantial progress toward 
fertility control can, be achieved. Ultimately, 
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the control of fertility rests with individuals 
and cannot be imposed upon them, assuming 
the dominance of democratic values. 

In their efforts to learn about and cope with 


the population problem and its various facets, 


many graduate schools of public health in the 
United States have established population pro- 
grams to provide a context for study and re- 
search. There have also been several confer- 
ences intended to bring together members of 
the various professions concerned with proz- 
lems of population growth. The book under re- 
view presents the papers and summarizes the 
discussions of one such conference held at the 
University of Pittsburgh in 1964. 

From the viewpoint of the sociologist, the 
key paper, dealing with the most fundamental 
and controversial issues, is Judith Blake’s 
“Demographic Science and the Redirection of 
Population Policy.” She describes the tendency 
for the various approaches to the control of 
fertility to polarize into two opposing guides 
for policy: reliance on cultural change, brought 
about by economic development, to reduce 
fertility; and (2) massive programs of adver- 
tisement and public education to influence mo- 
tivation and to bring the techniques of fertility 
control to the population. The developmental 
approach is too slow in terms of today’s urgent 
needs. But massive intervention may not work 
either, Dr. Blake points out, because of the 
tendency to ignore the institutional setting of 
iertility values and the changes that might well 
be introduced into this setting by planned so- 
cial policy. 

Another salutary essay is provided by David 
Glass who reviews our knowledge of the transi- 
tion from high to low birth and death rates 
in industrially developed societies and the im- 
plications for population policy. In addition 
to papers on history and population policy, 
there are excellent descriptions of specific pro- 
grams designed to reduce fertility, papers on 
the measurement of fertility and the evaluation 
of family planning programs, discussions of re- 
productive physiology and newly available cen- 
traceptive techniques. The emphasis throughcut 
the book is on research issues. 

It is fortunate that the field of public health 
is seeking the guidence of demography at a 
time when the latter discipline is becoming 
more scientific and less doctrinaire than it has 
been in the past. The closer association of these 
two fields should prove rewarding to both in 
terms of their own development and in terms 
of their impact on population problems. The 
book under review is a significant milestane 
in an interdisciplinary approach to one of the 
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most urgent and refractory social problems of 
the twentieth century. 
ARTHUR A. CAMPBELL 
National Center For Health Statistics, 
Washington, D. C. 


New Dubliners: Urbamization and the Irish 
Family. By ALEXANDER J. Humpureys, S. J. 
New York: Fordham University Press, 1966. 
x, 295 pp. $6.95. 


There is serious and bedevilling confusion 
caused by the two principal approaches in the 
current study of the urban process, One of 
them—“urbanization”—has as its theoretical 
underpinning the size-density model from which 
flow the adaptation and accommodation of in- 
dividuals, institutions, and ideologies to an 
environment which is heterogeneous, differenti- 
ated, complex, and rationalized. The other— 
“urbanism”—has at its base the theoretical view 
that a unique historical configuration of events 
provided the “take-off” jor a certain patterning 
of relationships among individuals, institutions, 
and ideologies to provide the ambiance for an | 
“urban way of life.’ And from this latter view 
stems reasoning on many levels concerning the 
market place, mobility, and the effective free- 
dom of the various parts of the society to 
make the accommodations necessary for sus- 
tained change. However, no matter what the 
theoretical stance of students of the processes 
of city growth, one of the most central and 
widely accepted generalizations: among all of 
them is that a secularization of human values 
is positively associated with urbanism, indus- 
trialization, and modern development. 

Using the urbanization model, Alexander 
Humphreys has carried out an ingenious and 
excellently designed study of the effects of an 
urban site on the traditionally-oriented, first- 
generation, Dublin family. Through intensive 
case studies of twenty-nine families, cutting 
across the entire social class spread, and a- 
horizontal and vertical look (through time) 
at their rural countrymen, Humphreys finds that 
there have been profound changes in the organ- 
izational structure of the family, but not in ` 
ideological commitments to ultimate and reli- 
gious ideas and values. Thus, although in 1951 


„Greater Dublin contained one-fifth the popula- 


tion of Ireland and accounted for 52 percent 
of the total industrial output and one-third of 
all persons engaged in industrial pursuits, New 
Dubliners themselves show little signs of being 
or becoming secularized. Humphreys suggests, 


™ 
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then, that “secularization is not per se in- 
evitably associated with modern industrial ur- 
banization and that ideological values in their 
own right are critical factors in its develop- 
ment.” (p. 251) 

This finding could be, perhaps, one of the 
most significant in recent years for all scholars 
interested in social change and urban develop- 


ment. But if, despite apparent organizational: 


modernization, Dublin remains an “island” urb 
—an administrative, industrial, commercial, 
transportation hub—with its primary link to its 
hinterland and, a traditional, anti-urbane ideol- 
ogy, then the germane question is: have we 
found a case of first-stage development in the 
Weberian urban-mentality model, or a viable 
and generalizable alternative to the Western- 
type urban accommodation model? It is in the 
answers to these possibilities that the book’s 
lack of clarity and rigor in differentiating the 
two models mentioned above is most evident. 
Urbanization is not equivalent to urbanism, but 
rather a locality stage in its process. Urbaniza- 
tion, as Kingsley Davis has so aptly demon- 
strated, is a finite site process dependent on 
an urban/rural ratio, whereas urbanism (style 
of life) is changing and infinite. Both models 
are researchable and important, but they must 
be kept separate. Thus, it is indeed significant 
that secularism is not an inevitable concomitant 
of the urbanization process, but we are not at 
all convinced that the same conclusion holds 
true for urbanism. 

Needless to add at this point, New Dubliners 
is a rich and provocative study. Although the 
analysis of family adaptation is secondary to 
the author’s major conclusion, it is both the 
longest and most excellent section of the book, 
worth use by itself in the study of the. family 
under changing social conditions. 

FRIEDA M. SILVERT 

Dartmouth College 
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` Planning for A Nation of Cities. Edited by Sam 


Bass WARNER, Je. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
` Press, 1966. ix, 310 pp. $8.75. 

This is a collection of sixteen original essays 
by authors of varying disciplines and back- 
grounds, discussing problems of the contempo- 
rary U. S. city. The essays were prepared for 
a -conference at Washington Univèrsity, St. 


'Louis, held in 1964. Only three of the essays, 


those by Marc A. Fried, Lee Rainwater and 
Bennett M. Berger, seem of immediate rela- 
vance to sociology. The balance, by economists, 


architects, etc., may be of interest to those 
curious about what allied disciplines are doing 
and those who have developed or had forced 
upon them an interest in the practical problems 
cf managing the city. Such people would find 
in it a useiul review of jurisdictional prob- 
lems, an inventory of recent government pro- 
grams and experiments, and some new and 
interesting ideas: It is also quite readable. 

As a book on the city, it wanders from the 
topic a great deal. The authors recurrently dis- 
cover, in their emphasis on practical problems, 
that there is little unique about the city. It 
stands out mainly because it: has more than 
its fair share of what really are national prob- 
lems. Gunnar Myrdal typifies this viewpoint, 
seeing, the condition of the city as wholly an 
epiphenomenon of national economic health. 
Jean Gottman, on.the other hand, writes of 
the growth of “Riviera Areas” as a second type 
of urban development along with Megalopolis, 
and he seems to typify the viewpoint that there 
is something distinctive which can be learned 
only from the study of the city. 

The dyleaf suggests that the book should 
be used as “the basis of work sessions by 
administrators,’ local . planners, social workers, 
legislators, and active citizens.” Given this aim, 
the emphasis on the national nature of - ap- 
parently urban problems is probably a useful 
corrective to the excessively local viewpoint 
municipal ‘officials can: develop. But the soci- 
clogists’ contributions are clearly written for 
readers who need no introduction to the main- 
stream of sociological work on the city and 
are reacy to assimilate a specialized report on 
some recent research, Since this appears true 
for at least some of the contributions from 
other disciplines as well, only fairly sophisti- 
cated administrators, planners, etc., could really 
be expected to follow the book without consid- 
erable guidance. 

f PETER C. PINEO 

Carleton University, 

Ottawa, Ontario 
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The Evolving Society: The Proceedings of the 


First Annual Conference on the Cybercul- 
tural Revolution-Cybernetics and Automa- 
tion. Edited by Atice Mary Hizton. New 

York: The Institute for Cybercultural Re- 

search, 1966. xiv, 410 pp. $8.95. 

You could call it the macrosociology of rapid 
technological change. But that wouldn’t quite 
be it. These people aren’t talking about a re- 
current social process but one that for virtually 
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all theoretical and practical purposes, is hap- 
pening for the first time in history. They’ve 
coined a term for it and the term makes you 
wince. ‘“Cyberculture” is somehow vaguely 
offensive to the finely tuned sociological and/or 
academic ear. It seems to smack of quackery— 
like dianetics or astrology or something. Can 
one realy ask one’s students to read the pro- 
ceedings of something called the “First Annual 
Conference on the Cybercultural Revolution” 
published by something called “The Institute 
for Cybercultural Research”? The answer is 
yes. One’s students could indeed spend their 
time on much less rewarding material. 

Alice Mary Hilton tells us that this was an 
“unconventional convention” designed for the 
purpose of writing a book. Her firm, one might 
almost say heavy, editorial hand is evident 
throughout. The volume is literally sprinkled 
with editorial footnotes, commenting on, re- 
acting to, and, on occasion, smiling at the 
papers, panel discussions, and audience com- 
ments. There is a Foreword and five parts. Each 
part is introduced by a-statement from the 
editor and contains a series of short papers. 


Each paper is preceded by a brief summary. 


and followed by a short vita of the author. 
After the papers in each Part, a panel discus- 
sion is reported, followed by a summary pre- 
pared by a conference “historian.” Part 1 is 
“Basic Assumptions.” Part 2 is “Computing 
Machines and Cybernated Systems,” Part 3 is 
“The Evolving Society.” Part 4 is “The Future 
Society—Concepts.” Part 5 is “The Future So- 
ciety—Reasons for Hope and Causes for Fear.” 
After Part 5 comes a section containing short 
paragraph biographies of each speaker and parel 
participant. In addition, an index is provided. 

One of the more remarkable features of the 
book is the unlikely assortment of persons, who 
have contributed to it in one way or another. 
Fifty-four speakers, panelists, or discussarts 
are listed in the biography section. They include 
economist Ben B. Seligman; psychologist Don- 
ald Michael; sociologist Clyde Kiser; matke- 
matician Richard Bellman; computer specialist 
Paul Armer; federal officials Samuel Ganz and 
Arthur Barber; political scientist Eugene Bur- 
dick; engineers Victor Paschkis and Frederick 
Wood; philosophers Hannah Arendt and Ruth 
Nanda Anshen; clergyman James M. Dennison; 
W. H. Ferry of the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions; James Houghton of 
the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, and many, many others (to 
be precise, 39). 

The interdisciplinary focus is, of course, 
hardly accidental. Cybernetics is ‘the science 


‘that brings together and reexamines lines of 


research that—at least for the past three hun- 


dred years—have been explored separately. The ` 


cybernetician transcends disciplinary boundaries 
because he is interested in the relationships 
rather than the components of a dynamic 
system” [“Cyberculture is the era when the 
way of life of a society (culture) is determined 
by a new and hitherto quite unknown method 
of production—cybernation. The word cyber- 
nation is derived from cybernetics, the science 
of relationships” }. 

How does one assess a book like this? It is 
not a text, yet many of the papers contain in- 
teresting and useful bits of information ranging 
from items on computer technology to perspec- 
tives on the nature of man. It is not a series of 
research reports, yet its papers and discussions 
make use of research from a dozen different 
fields of inquiry. It does not constitute a co- 
herent theoretical exploration, yet it abounds 
in theories, hypotheses, speculations and more 


or less well-informed judgments about the eco- - 


nomic and social consequences of cybernation; 


the relationship between man and technology; ` 


the problems of social organization under con- 
ditions of rapid and extensive technological 
change. It is not a philosophical treatise, a 
technician’s manual, or a program for research. 
What is it? Alice Mary Hilton saw the con- 
ference as a seed-bed for ideas. Samuel Ganz, 
a sober, intelligent and perceptive federal of- 
ficial saw it as a significant historical event. 
Ralph Widner, the truly remarkable assistant 
to U. S. Senator Joseph Clark, saw it as the 
“yeast of change”: “This yeast is now working 
in our society and we are starting to think for 
the first time, about civilization as a human 
institution rather than as an institution for 
producing goods and keeping people alive.” 
Sociologists sometimes chafe at the frustra- 
tions of being torn between research that is 
methodologically rigorous and socially trivial 


or sloppy and important, But they may take. 


some sustenance from Victor -Paschkis who 
says, “As an engineer I cannot be satisfied by 
stating and diagnosing dangers and ills. The 
engineer is a man of action and wants to think 
of possible steps to mitigate, if not eliminate, 
forseeable danger.” 

In short, the book deals with what may be 
the most significant societal problems of our 
times. It is written primarily by persons who 


are not sociologists. And if its sociological - 


analysis is sometimes amateurish—whose fault 
is that? í 
RoBERT BOGUSLAW 
Washington University f 
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The Concept of Equilibrium in American Social 
Thought. By CYNTHIA Eacte RUSSETT. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1966. ix, 203 
pp. $5.00. 

Written by a historian, this is a book that 
deserves to be read by most sociologists. It 
traces the varied meanings that have been 
attached in social thought at different times to 
the word “equilibrium,” showing their antece- 
dents in the physical and biological sciences, 
and their impact on models of societal phe- 
nomena. i 

In physical mechanics there is nothing very 
difficult about the meaning of “equilibrium.” 
When the forces (if any) acting on a body 
are of such magnitudes and directions that 
they cancel each other out, the body’s motion 
remains constant. If the constant happens to 


be zero, we say the body is “at rest.” When- 


a body is at rest or in constent motion, it is 
said to be “in equilibrium.” But if we wish, 
we can complicate this simple idea somewhat 
by asking whether circumstances are such that 
the equilibrium state is likely to endure or not. 
A ball at rest in the bottom of a rounded 
depression is-in “stable equilibrium” because 
any lateral displacement raises it to a position 
from which it will roll back down to the 
bottom (under the influence of an external 
force, gravity). A ball at rest on top of a 
mound is in “unstable equilibrium” because 
the slightest lateral displacement puts its cen- 
ter of gravity off the vertical line through its 
center of support, with the result that it rolls 
down the side of the mound (again under the 
influence of an external force). A ball at rest 


_ on a level tabletop is in “neutral equilibrium” 


because a slight lateral displacement merely 
puts it into a new location, from which the 
downward force of gravity will neither return 
it to its starting place nor displace it further. 
If set rolling across a level surface, a ball may 
also be said to be. in neutral equilibrium be- 
cause it can keep right on rolling. 
- These modest complications seem to have 
made the equilibrium concept quite confusing 
to sociologists. As the reader of Mrs. Russett’s 
scholarly little book can discover, social theo- 
rists have not so much sought to distinguish 
social situations that are analogous to stable 
equilibrium from other equally real social situ- 
ations that resemble unstable equilibrium. 
Rather, they seem to have imagined they were 
making scientific progress by discarding a socie- 
tal model they have called “static equilibrium” 
„and adopting notions of “moving equilibrium” 
or “dynamic equilibrium” to its exclusion. 

As Mrs. Russett shows, some social theorists 


have been aware of the occurrence of the term 
“equilibrium” in other disciplines besides physi- 
cel mechanics. They have imagined these other 
usages to differ in meaning more than they 
actually do, and this error has led to further 
confusion and misconception, not all of which 
is identified as such in this volume. 

In chemistry, for example, two substances 
may react with each other, and their reaction 
products may also react in reverse, yielding 
some restored molecules of the original sub- 
stances. When the reaction and the reverse re- 
action reach equal velocities, the proportions 
of the various substances in the system will 
remain constant even though individual mole- 
cules will be undergoing change. The term 
“equilibrium” is then applied, and this has been 
a tempting model for sociologists who see 
stable social systems in which are . contained 
various ongoing processes of human interac- 
tion. What they have often failed to see, and 
Mrs. Russett does not point out, is that within 
the body which is in stable mechanical equi- 
librium there is likewise ongoing internal ac- 
tivity (eg., molecular movement, etc.). 

In thermodynamics, too, the term “equilib- 
rium” is used, and the fact that it involves 
such additional concepts as “thermodynamic 
potential” and “free energy” to define it does 
not make it essentially dissimilar to the orig- 
inal concept as simply defined in mechanics. 

But these later usages have seemed enough 
different to justify in the minds of sociologists 
a serious misuse of the term—the persistent 
confusion of equilibrium with homeostasis. 
Homeostasis is a very different concept from 
equilibrium, and it would be useful to keep 
the distinction clear by using separate terms. 
“Homeostasis” denotes a process that preserves 
an equilibrium state even though that state is 
unstable. f 

Much of Mrs. Russett’s attention has been 
focused on the work of L. J. Henderson and 
his students, following Pareto, and drawing 
from the heritage of Willard Gibbs, Claude 
Bernard, and Walter B. Cannon. The central 
concept in the system model evolved by these 
thinkers is homeostasis—the minimization of 
change in some of a system’s variables by 
means of compensatory change in other system 
variables. A familiar organic example is our 
capacity to keep body temperature from vary- 
ing appreciably (despite changes in metabolism 
or environmental temperature) by compensa- 
tory alterations in rate of respiration, perspira- 
tion, etc. As a result of homeostasis, then, 
temperature is kept in equilibrium. It is inac- 
curate to say that the system is in equilibrium, 
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however, since it had to change in some ways 
to keep from changing in others. Despite this, 
Mrs. Russett speaks of Henderson’s students 
making the “organic theory of homeostasis a 
paradigm of all social relationships” (p. 151) 
and then refers to this as “raising equilibrium 
to the level of a general theory of society” 
(pp. 151-152). 

She begins her final (critical) chapter by 
saying, “The concept of equilibrium is still 
very much with us.” What she should have 
said is that the term is very much with us 
and is too variously used and denotes ‘exces- 
sively diverse concepts. 

If we want to talk about homeostatic S 
esses, and we happen to like the word ‘ 
librium,” there would be no harm in an 
this word to label that concept, provided we 
didn’t also use it to denote other concepts 
without realizing the difference. If I find that 
X leads to Y, and Y leads to Z, then I can 
legitimately infer that X leads to Z. But if 
I have only found that X leads to E, and 
that H leads to Z, but my vocabulary is so 
crude that I happen to. use the same symbol y 
to label both E and H when they are in fact 
quite different, I will be led to a false inference. 

Mrs. Russett has not fully discerned this, 
but there is enough valuable information in: her 
book so that it is instructive to read. If it 
is widely (and wisely) read, the vocabulary of 
sociologists may thereby gain in’ precision. 
Sooner or later, all of the terms in the socio- 
logical lexicon should have their histories. sim- 
ilarly traced. This book is another step in the 
direction pioneered by Kroeber and ‘Kluckhohn 
in their analysis of the meanings of “culture,” 
though neither is quite as profound as the con- 
tributions Max Jammer made to the history 
of physics in his three books tracing the con- 
ceptual evolution of “space,” “force,” and 
“mass. 39 

Wurm R. Carron, JR. 

University of Washington 


Alfred Vierkandt: A Sociological Critique. By 
PauL Hocustm. New York: Exposition 
Press, 1966. 149 pp. $6.00. 


Around the turn of the century, lines of 
tension were forming at a number of points in 
social philosophy and social science. As the 
tides of mechanistic philosophy which had 
surged against the Western mind during the 
19th century began to recede, an undertow of 
vitalism appeared. In the social sciences, the 
notion of the independence and inviolability of 
the collective (society, community, the state, 
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class, etc.) was being countered by a new 
persistent emphasis on the individual. In social 
science methodology, faith in positivism (the 


application to social events of the methods that: _ 
had proven their worth in the physical sciences) _ 
was waning and attempts were being made to: 
develop non-positivistic methods. In response : 


to these tensions, social scientists of the period 
either sought to strengthen existing theories or 


to formulate new ones. The period became — 
polarized between conservators and innovators. - 


The history of thought is generally kinder to 
conservators than to innovators who by nature 
deal with inadequately defined matters which 
reflect the conflicting pulls of old and new. 
And in so far as they are successful, innovators 
are destined to be surpassed. Hence, when a 
historian of thought returns to one of the 
pioneers, it is usually to recover the atmosphere 
of periods of transition: the ambiguity, the 
conflict, the false starts, the first tentative for- 
mations of new thought. The excitement that 
Alfred Vierkandt stirred in his contemporaries 


‘lay in large measure in his dauntless readiness 


to confront the major tensions presented by 
mechanism-vitalism, Een nea, 
and ‘positivism-nonpositivism. 

However, Hochstim’s examination of Alfred 
Vierkandt was not motivated by a wish to 
recover the drama of an innovator’s elemental 
contest with the tensions of -his milieu, for 
Hochstim does not trouble to describe this 
milieu or to pose the problems Vierkandt faced 
or to estimate his comparative success in solv- 
ing these problems. Nor is Hochstim concerned 
with the objective analysis of Vierkandt’s work 
taken by itself. He omits the task of presenting 
Vierkandt’s theories systematically and objec- 
tively before undertaking criticism of them. 
Hochstim’s procedure, rather, is to present his 
criticism of Vierkandt simultaneously with a 
relatively inadequate delineation of the views 
he is criticizing. His “trial” of Vierkandt is 
conducted in the spirit of the Queen in Through 
the Looking Glass: “First the sentence, then the 
verdict.” 

‘The style in which Hochstim formulates his 
opposition to Vierkandt is typified by the fol- 
lowing arguments taken at random from his 
book: 


Considered simply, the statement “I must go 
home” refers in its total meaningful effect to a 
subject, a particular cognizant drive-producing 
action, and the purposeful object of the noun 


which customarily is employed as such an ob- . 


ject. (p. 37) 


The individual ... lew 
the sociologist and even of the physical scientist, 
cannot stand in funcional isolation but behaves 
in accordance with the experiential psychological 


from the point of view of’ 


I. 
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‘aspects affording him the cognitive interpreta- 


`. thon of the requirements of the social situation 


_ with which he must interact for his own gratifi- 
‘cation. (p. 38) 


In the last analysis, a frame of reference cannot 
-arid-should not be applicable to any question that 


"may arise in the mind of the scientist; rather, the _ 


units of analysis must always presuppose a limi- 
tation of function and utilization within certain 
spheres of behavior related to their frame of 
„reference. (p: 40) 


_In view of the impulse of most men to actually 
- communicate whenever they speak or write, 


such formulations are rather awe-inspiring; 
considerable effort must have been required to 
achieve such matchless turgidity. Hochstim’s 


` arguments are- related to clarification in roughly 


the same way that a midnight fog is related to 
increased visibility. 

It is difficult to avoid the impression that 
Hochstim thoroughly despised his subject. At 
no time does he present Vierkandt ‘in terms of 
his milieu or the problems he faced. At no time 
does he present Vierkandt’s arguments by them- 


selves at the point of their greatest strength. 
There is no sifting of evidence pro and con. 


Hochstim is inclined to quote at length almost 
every sociologist he mentions other than Vier- 
kandt. At no time does he enter sympathetically 
into Vierkandt’s point of view. Perhaps Hoch- 
stim’s summary offers a clue to his undertaking 
so distasteful a task aş the analysis of a man 
he evidently dislikes: 


Vierkandt, then, may have contributed relatively 
little to sociology as a scientific discipline. From 
‘his works, however, one is able to discern 
methodological problems which even contemp- 
orary sociology has not solved. In the last 
analysis, science cannot be equated with truth, 
nor even with understanding, inasmuch as science 
too is only a highly limited technique for achiev- 
ing a knowledge of related effects; and not until 
the function of relationships of objects to one 
another conveys an understanding of its ultimate 
essential Wesen regarded not as of itself but 
based on a plan ‘encompassing the principles ‘of 
matter, space, and time and even of that Trans- 
cendental Force. which ultimately is responsible 
for everything, will a student of mankind in 
truth understand the deeper meaning of man’s 
soul... (pp. 142-143) 


Hochstim’s mission appears to be essentially 


moralistic. His purpose in criticizing Vierkandt.. 


seems to have been to bring to justice an old 
scoundrel whose crime. was to assist somewhat 
in the rise of scientific sociology—the real 
criminal. In Hochstein’s view, the deficiency of 
scientific sociology is apparently that it has 
little to say about the cosmos, God (Transcen- 
dental Force) and “the deeper meaning of 
man’s soul.” : 

Perhaps it is for an attack on the real crim- 
inal, science (which “cannot be equated with 
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truth, nor even with understanding”), that Dr. 
Hochstim’s teachers have been grooming him. 
His biographical note includes the following 
inspiring entry: “He attended Theodore Roose- 
velt High School in the Bronx, where a dedi- 
cated faculty provided him with the academic 
and moral preparation requisite to an academic 
career.” 
Don MARTINDALE 
University of Minnesota 


Constructive Typology and Social Theory. By 
Joun C. McKinney. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1966. xii, 250 pp. $5.00. 
Considering the heavy use which: sociologists 

of every persuasion have made of types and 

typologies, it is little short of astonishing that 
there is not a more extensive critical literature 
on them and on the problems confronted in 
their construction and.use. This book, as the 
author explains in the introduction—end as 
Professor Paul Lazarsfeld writes in the fore- 


' word—is intended not to fill the gap but to 


spark further discussion. 
- In fact, however, it is a severely truncated 
version of a volume originally planned by the 


-late Howard Becker and Professor McKin- 


ney to include not only a formal explication 
of “the method of constructed types” but also 
a large, wide-ranging collection of readings il- 
lustrating application of the,method so-called. 

Two brief and rather cryptic chapters con- 
cerning constructed types and type-construction 
are followed by two longer, discursive chapters 
on'“Types in Relation to the Methodology of 
the Social Sciences” and “Constructive ‘Typol- 
ogy within the Context of Modern Sociology.” 
These are followed in turn by a chapter on 
“the societal continuum,” which presents the 
familiar Gemeinschafi-Gesellschaft as polar 
types, two more chapters on ways in which 
refinements of these two types can be applied 
in the analysis of social change, and a final 
statement, “Toward a Codification of Typologi- 
cal Procedure.” 

Early in the book, the author takes the 
position that anyone who attempts to concep- 
tualize social or other phenomena in any way 
is making use of “constructs.” But “constructed 
types” differ from ordinary concepts in that 
the former “organize experience . . . into a 
configuration that is not necessarily directly 
experienced and [that] accentuates one or more 
of the constituent attributes for theoretical 
purposes.” A “constructed type,” we are told, 
can be very “general” and abstract or “spe- 
cific” and relatively close to empirical cases; 
it can be used equally well by scientists and 
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by historians; it may be “timeless or time- 
bound,” “universal or‘ ‘local,” “generalizing” 
or “individualizing”—and, although the author 
does not himself classify them. so; unifaceted 


and unidimensional or multidimensional and. 


multifaceted. Presumably they come in sets, 
potentially scalar, but usually “polar,” i.e., as 
- endpoints or limiting cases’ on some continuum 
or ‘continua, 
k ` Although McKinney sees Weber's “ideal 
“type” as somehow different from other kinds 
-, of constructed types, he stops- short, of pin- 
a pointing exactly the feature or. features which 
‘ distinguish it clearly, and as a result, fails to 
..” explicate satisfactorily (or even to acknowl- 
` edge) the peculiar: “logic of ‘explanation” im- 
plicated in Weber’s ideal-type. Here, perhaps, 
the absence of extensive, reference to more of 
` the studies that baye attempted ‘to make use 
either of ideal-types or of. other varieties of 
constructed types. emerges ‘as a serious handi- 


cap. Although the author tries to give exam-. ' 


ples—and, indeed, devotes a large part of the 
book to the classic continuum (of, typés of 
societies) and some of its possibilities for ap- 


plication—his discussion of the method, never ` 


really articulates sharply or comes to direct 
grips with arguments that can be raised against 


what is called a “method” but which,- appar-- 


ently, lacks clear enough: specification of its 
techniques and’ “operations” so that they can 
be readily duplicated by. other competent scliol- 
ars, The book nowhere deals satisfactorily with 
such legitimate questions as, for example, how 
the accuracy and reliability of the scholar who 
originally devises and uses given types are 
to be tested, or how the adequacy of the 
typology as a conceptualization (its freedom 
from excessive systematic distortion, for in- 
stance) is to be judged, or how much reliance 
can be placed on assertions about exactly which 
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by KARL ENGISCH, BERNHARD PFISTER, and 
JOHANNES WINCKELMAN. Berlin: Duncker 
and Humblot, 1966. 243 pp. No Price In- 
dicated. 


This is a volume containing ten papers 


presented during the Weber centenary in 1964 
at Munich University, where Weber taught at 


the time of his death in 1920. The authors. 


are German scholars in the humanities and 
social sciences. The papers are preceded by 
an introductory survey of Weber’s life and 
works by Bernhard Pfister and a few pages 
of personal reminiscences by Karl Loewen- 
stein. On the whole, this reviewer found 
that these papers do not add much to ‘our 


knowledge and understanding of Weber. The 


Weber commemorative meeting held by the 
German Sociological Society. (Kölner Zeitschrift 
fiir Soziologie und Sozialpsychologie Sonderheft 
7, 1963) at which Raymond Aron, Talcott Par- 
sons, Reinhard Bendix, Wolfgang Mommsen, 
Paul Honigsheim and others took part, is a 


„much more exciting collection, of far greater 


a 


traits “belong: together” -in given types and ' 


why? What we are given instead is a long 
series of propositions and re-stated propositions 
about types, together with extensive and even 
painstaking statements of what they are not. 
This, combined with the rather heavily didactic 
style of the opening two and of the final 
chapters, seems to this reviewer to make it 
somewhat unlikely that the book will provoke 
quite the kind of discussion which the author 
(and Professor Lazarsfeld) hope for. 
ALLAN W. EISTER 
Wellesley College 


Max Weber: Gedichinisschrift der Ludwig- 
Moximilians-Universitét München zur 100. 
Wiederkehr seines Geburtstages 1964. Edited 


interest to sociologists, and better reflects the 
critical .attitude towards Weber’s political and 


. publicistic’ activities which the younger genera- 


tion:of German social scientists have developed. 
Several of the present essays discuss (once 
more!) various aspects of Weber’s methodol- 
ogy, his ideal types, concept formation, his 
position on value judgments in social science, 
etc. Weber’s own methodological writings are 
difficult enough to master, yet one can at least 
make sense of them. I have found that lengthy 
commentaries by third parties seldom help to 
clarify the original. Four of the essays, how- 
ever, held the interest of this reviewer. 
Loewenstein’s personal reminiscences describe 
a first encounter with Weber, which made a 
lifelong impression upon him, during which 
Weber outlined to the recently arrived Heidel- 
berg student the rational and sociological foun- 
dations of music. Loewenstein’s description of 
Weber’s gifts as a powerful speaker and of the 
Sunday afternoon meetings at which: the lead- 
ing Heidelberg intellectuals gathered in the 
Weber home with students to discuss all man- 
ner of questions and issues gives an idea of 
how Weber, who was for many years kept from 


classroom instruction by a nervous disorder, 


could have made a widespread influence upon 
a wide circle of students and academics even 
in the absence of the usual professional role. 
I think that Loewenstein is correct in his 
opinion that, if Weber had become in 1919 
a successful Social Democratic Reichstag dep- 
uty, he would not bave altered the course 
of political events in the Weimar Republic 
because, brilliant as he was, he would have 
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‘casionally- conflict with other similar plurals, 
`The demos, as defined. in legislation, is a fact, 


soon made personal enemies through his style 
and temperament. ` 

Loewenstein also presents. one of the sub- 
stantive papers on Weber’s contribution to 
political science from a contemporary point of 
view (which has since been expanded into a 
book 1). In it he emphasizes Weber’s lifelong 
concern with the problem of political leadership 
in a bureaucratic state. Weber believed that 
the British parliamentary form of government 
was the model that Germany should strive to 
imitate. Loewenstein is emphatic that the nowa- 
days increasingly prevalent view among the 
` younger generation of social scientists that 
Weber was an intellectual preparator of na- 
tional socialism, through his motion of charis- 


‘matic leadership and his preference for strong- 


* executive leadership in a bureaucratic mass 
democracy, is a serious distortion and misread- 
ing of Weber. 

Another paper by Herbert Francke deals 


with Weber’s still living contributions tq Chi- 
nese ‘studies. Hans Meier shows how Webers, 


ultimate political ideal, the nation state,<and ` 


his German cultural nationalism, were a product 


of his day and age, and Jacob Taubes tracés, * 


the influence of Nietzsche upon Weber's’ čon- ^ 


cept of the Jews as a pariah people. $ 
ANTHONY OnenscHALL 
Yale University 


_ See the February, 1967 ASR for Leon Bram- 
son’s review of Karl Loewenstein, Max Weber's Po- 
litical Ideas in the Perspective of Our Time (Am- 
herst, Mass: University of Mass. Press, 1966), a 


book which also includes a translation of Lowen- 


stein’s personal recollection of Weber. 


Ethnos und Demos. By EMERICH FRANCIS. 
Berlin: Duncker and Humblot, 1966. 410 pp. 
No price indicated. 

The fuzziness of everyday language is no- 
where more obvious and obnoxious than in the 
field with which the sociologist is concerned. 
‘It ‘is almost impossible to reduce such basic 
terms as nation or people to any definite, wni- 
vocal signification. Yet this is precisely the task 
which Prof. Francis has set himself in the book 
under review, and he concludes that within the 
semantic material there are above all two ker- 
nels of meaning which can be clearly identified 
with the help of the Greek words ethnos and 
demos. Demos is the nation or people in the 
sense of domestic politics; the reference is to 
the electorate. Ethos, on the other hand, is the 
nation or people as considered in the context 
of foreign policy; the reference is to a plural 
which stands-in contrast, competition, and oc- 
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a datum. The ethnos is rarely a finished thing. 
It has ever-unfulfilled’ power-political ambitions 
which make it a _programmatical entity, ` ES 
faciendum.. 

For the American sociologist, it can hardly 
be doubted that the. author’s categories. are: 
useful: and realistic. There is, quite clearly, a 
fully. formed demos in the United States. But - 
there is no American e¢knos in the sense, in-, 
which European nationalists apply the phrase; . 
nor will there be until- the last “hyphenated ` 
American” is securely in his grave. Here, as 


everywhere, the ethnos is a faciendum, while `, 


the demos is a datum. ' 


So far, so good. But Prof. Hance is not | 


satisfied ` with . developing the two technical 
terms which-form. the title of his book. He tries 
to make even. words like Volk usable in scien- 
. tific discourse, and defines it as an “inclusive 
society which“ endures, is characterized by a 
common. cultural inheritance, and combines 
- numerous kinship groups in a distinguishable 
historical: unity” (p. 196). In spite of the 
built-in reference to culture and history, this 
is in essence a non-cultural and non-historical 
< —or, to put.the emphasis on the positive side— 
“ay formalistic conceptualization, and in several 


- contexts, the cultural and historical contents of 


the word's meaning are- openly played down- 
Nations existed even in antiquity; their culture 
is too vage to be identified. As Prof. Francis 
sees things, there was first the state, as the 
formal frame of life, and within it and. „through 
it, the Volk developed as a secondary phenom- 
enon. This opinion is problematic. The modern 
state could not have engendered the modern 
nation. Indzed, it could not have arisen in the 
first place if other socio-historical and socio- 
cultural evclutions had not prepared and evoked 
it, such as the formation of a regional market 
with its imperative ‘demand for a regional uni- 
fication of law, the formation of national lan- 
guages which decidedly preceded the national 
states (one thinks of the Luther Bible, for 
instance), and so on. It is a limitation of the 
author’s vista that he restricts himself to the 
formal aspect. A comprehensive treatment 


. would have required more than we are offered. 


Another limitation, which must also be men- 
tioned, is the somewhat disjointed nature of the 
discussion. This is not a systematic treatise, but 
a series of individual essays, and though they 
are rich in content, it is left to the reader to 
collect, sift and integrate these riches. 

WERNER STARK 

Fordham University 
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Introductory Sociology. By Sister FRANCIS 
Jerome Woops. New York: Harper and Row, 
1966. xv, 439 pp. $7.25. 


Beginning students of sociology and teachers 
of the introductory course who are anxious to 
communicate with students of average ability, 
will hail this textbook with enthusiasm. Sister 
` Francis Jerome Woods writes lucidly and with 
a lively, interesting style. One has the feeling 
that here is a good teacher who has written a 
book with the primary ‘goal of making sociology 
understandable and of practical use to students. 

The author employs the concept of social 
groups as a central, coordinating idea. The book 

‘is divided into five parts and unfolds logically. 
Parts I and IT deal with “The Nature of So- 
ciology” and “The Method of Sociology.” The 
material in Part III revolves around the nature 
of social groups, with discussion of such con- 
cepts as social interaction, communication, 
norms and values, roles and statuses. Part IV 
is entitled “Group Potentials,” and includes 
chapters on collectivities, population, social 
class, race ethnicity, and community. Part V, 
“Social Organization,” is a rather brief treat- 
ment of selected social institutions. At the 
close of each chapter a list of summary state- 
ments reminds the student of the salient points 
discussed. 

A unique feature of this textbook is found in 
the “Vignettes:” short, illustrative cases related 
to the theoretical and conceptual material. An- 


other useful feature is the two-part bibliography. 
This includes “Selected Readings,” for those 
who wish to probe deeper into the sociological 
literature, and “Applications,” which consist of 


news items, human interest reports, and articles 
which relate sociology to contemporary affairs. 


Photographs provide the dramatic element so 
effective in teaching the beginning student, and 
a glossary of terms provides a working vocabu- 
lary. The early chapters, describing the nature 
of sociology, reasons for studying sociology, 
and the method of sociology, provide an excel- 


lent orientation to the field. Value judgements — 


are discussed, pro and con, impartially. 
Although otherwise adequate, the chapter on 

the socialization process does not include George 

H. Mead’s contribution to the theory of “the 


self.” However, Mead is listed as a “Selected ‘: 


Reading” and mentioned, briefly in Chapter 7, 
“The Nature of Social Groups.” If there is a 
larger weakness in the book, it is the brief, even 
cursory, treatment of family, religion, and gov- 
ernment as “basic social institutions” in the 
final chapter on social organization. 

A textbook rarely pleases everyone. However, 
Professor Woods has written a long-needed 
book that should appeal to teachers of sociology, 
who wish to present their subject matter. not 
only as a theoretical body of knowledge, but as 


-a basis for practical application in everyday 


living. 
Rosert J. DWYER 
University of Montana 
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